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QUESTIONS FOE THE ASSISTANCE OF WITNESSES. 

I, — Financial aid to Indosmial Enteupkisks. 

enterprises?* 6 ^ *'° U ^ ^ any es P erie H ce of the raising of capital for industrial Capita. 

If so, what difficulties have you found in doing so ? 

What suggestions ha^e you to make for removing these difficulties ? 
drawn ? Wbat 316 ^ 80Urees from wllich ca P ital for industrial enterprises is principally 

2 (a). Can you suggest any new sources from which capital may he drawn? 

. , 3 ; ?° 7011 know . of any kinds of industrial enterprises where more concerns have been 
started than can be maintained m full time employment ?. 

If so, plense describe the general conditions. 

enterprises?* ^ ^ kl '°" le<lge °r experience of financial aid hy Govermnent to industrial Gor^wt 

ing o r ^^ 3 Ld a u s e tries?l 01 ' ini,,1 T °“ tle followi, ' e mdl,otls ol ' giving Government aid to exist- 

(1) money gran ts-iu -aid ; 

(2) bounties and subsidies ; 

(3) guaranteed dividends for a limited period, with or without subsequent refund to 

kojornment of tho expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed 

(4) loans, with or without interest; 

(b) supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system; 

(0) provision of part of share capital of companies on the same basis as public sub- 
scriptions of capital ; 1 

S ua rantecd or preferential Government purchase of products for limited periods 

(8) exemption for a limited period of the pi-olks of new undertakings from income-tax • 
indurtiy?'* 1 11 * r ° m a ” y taX ° n a “ ‘ miustl 7> or on any article used in an 

supervision ” hiUl1 metho<1 * ot Govcn,n,ent assistance should there be Government control or 


Pioneer factors*. 


What should ho the form' of such control or supervision ? (E.g. Government audit or 
assis tan^last sO < ' ,ou,n ‘" ,,!,,t d,re ‘ ,tol!i with tluf,,ied lowers for the period during which direct 

7. What is your experience or opinion of Government pioneer factories ? Pioneer fa* 

f " Ct0rie9 "* mCaUt t,,0a,! f ‘ tal ' 1Uhed Prin ’ ari,y ,0 » w- industry b com. 

• lty deinonrtration fuctoriea (see Question. 19 and 20) arc meant those established primarily for K inn„ demonstra. 
t,l ” ,s of ’ tt,,d ,D8t, ' uct,uU in > uielliods for industries which have hem proved u, he ccmmeukMy “marSl'! J 

8. In what ways and to what extent should Government pioneer industries ? 

At. what stage should pioneer factories he either closed or handed over to private 
capitalists or companies ? F 

, What limits and lestrictions, if any, should be imposed on the conversion of successful 
pioneering experiments into permanent Government enterprises? 

9. In vour experience what industries are hampered by the conditions under which thev Financing 

are financed as going concerns ? _ • agencies 

Please describe the method of financing and its effect on the industry in each ease. 

. ,. 10 ' In wha | : wa ? 8 is possible to give more assistance to industrial undertakings bv 
existing or new banking agencies? J 

10 (a). Do you* (think there is need of a banking law ? 

[See also question 39.] 

u„. li -Jlgst Z mSI “““* h *’ e b ““ ''"*1“' » *»“« •" “» *—• 2a-« 

What were the exact means adopted and what were the results obtained ? 


IX 



X 


[Limit* of Gov«rn- 
‘ xaent aisistanc*. 


Technical aid in 
general 


Demonstration 

factories. 


Research abroad. 


Surveys for 
industrial pnrpOBos. 


Commercial 

museums. 


Sales agencies. 


Exhibitions. 


12. In your experience what are the industries totf wmen co-operative societies should 

be encouraged ? * 

What should be the organisation and special objects of thes^ Societies ? 

t 12 (a). What suggestions have you to make for industrial development by means of Trade' 
Guilds, such as exist in other countries ? 

How far should the State encourage the promotion of such Guilds ? 

13. What principles should be followed in order to prevent Government aid competing 
with existing, or discouraging fresh, private enterprises. 

14. Should there be any limitations on Government aid to a new enterprise if it competes 
with an established external trade ? 

II. — Technical Aid to Industries. 

15. What is your personal knowledge or experience of technical and scientific aid pro- 
vided by Government to industrial enterprise ? 

10 . What is your personal knowledge or experience of noticeable benefits received by 
local industries from researches conducted by Government departments ? 

17. On what conditions should the loan of Government experts fie made to private firms 
or companies ? 

18. Under what restrictions and conditions would you allow publication of the results of 
researches made by a Government paid expert while attached to a private business? 

19. Can you suggest any industry for which Government demonstration factories should 
be adopted and on what lines? (See note below Question 7, ) 

20. Should any demonstration factories be instituted in your province? 

21. What has been your experience of the aid afforded by the Scientific and Technical 
Department of the Imperial Institute ? 

What are its advantages and disadvantages ? 

22. In addition to arrangements made for research in India, is it advantageous to have 
provision for research for special subjects in the United Kingdom ? 

If so, for what special purposes is it advantageous to conduct researches in England rather 
than in India ? 

23. In what ways can the Advisory Council for Research in the United Kingdom give 
assistance to Indian industries? 

24. Can you suggest for this country any system, similar to that of the Advisory Council 
for Research in the United Kingdom, for referring research problems to Colleges and other 
appropriate institutions in India? (See Questions 75 and 70.) 

25. Does the existing knowledge of the available resources of the country — agricultural, 
forest, mineral, etc. — require to he supplemented by further surveys? 

26. How should such a survey ha organised? 

What should be its precise objects ? 

27. How should its results be made most useful to industries? 

27 (a). What is your experience or opinion oE the value of Consulting Engineers appoint- 
ed by Government to aid industrial enterprise by technical advice and by the supply of plans 
and estimates? 

{(/) Should such Consulting Engineers be allowed to undertake the purchase of machinery 
and plant for private firms or individuals ? If so, under what conditions ? 

[See Question 03 et iter/.] 

III. — Assistance in Marketing Products. 

28. What is your experience or opinion of commercial museums, that in Calcutta ? 

29. If you think commercial museums should be developed and increased in number, 
what suggestions have you to make regarding their situation, arrangement and working? 

30. What is your experience or opinion of sales agencies or commercial emporia for the 
salo as well as the display of the products of minor and unorganised cottage industries. 

How should they be developed ? 

30 (tf) Would travelling exhibitions of such industries be of advantage? 

31. What is your opinion or experience of the value of industrial exhibitions? 

32. Should Government take measures to hold or to encourage such exhibitions? 

If so what should be the Government policy ? 

38. What should be the nature of 6uch exhibitions ? 

Should they be popular in character, or should they aim merely at bringing sellers and 
buyers into contact ? 



34* Should trade representatives be appointed to represent the whole of India, in Great Trade repreeento- 
Britain, the Colonies and Foreign Countries ? tlve8 ‘ 

What should be the qualifications of these trade representatives ? 

How should their duties be defined ? 

35. In addition to these trade representatives would it be suitable in some cases also to 
have temporary Commissions <, for special enquiries ? 

36. Should provinces in India itself have trade representatives in other provinces ? 

How should such representation be arranged for ? 

37. Should the principal Government departments which use imported articles publish Government 

lists of these articles, or exhibit them in commercial museums? patronage. 

3S. With reference to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you any criticisms to 
offer regarding the working of the present rules relating to the purchase of stores by Govern*, 
ment departments ? 

Have you any changes to propose in the rules themselves? 

39. Jn what way is it possible to assist in marketing indigenous products by more Banking facilities 
banking facilities, either through existing agencies (such as the Presidency Exchange, Joint 

Stock and Co-operative Credit Bank) or through new agencies (such as Industrial and Hypo* 
thee Banks) ? (see also Question 10.) 

IV. — Other Forms of Governmfnt Aid to Industries. 

40. What conditions should control the supply of Government-owned raw materials [e.g. Supply of raw 

forest products) on favourable terms? material*. 

41. Is there any check at present imposed on industilal development in your province by Laud policy, 
the land policy of Government ? 

If so, what remedies do you suggest? 

(Noth.— The expression u land policy ” is intended to cover laws and regulations relating to settlements, the 
Government assessment, routs, tenant rights, permimion to use land for industrial purposes, and 
generally all matters connected with tin* ownership and use of land. ) 

4;J. On what principles should Government give concessions of land for the establishment 
of new. or the development of existing, industries? 

43. What criticisms have you to make regarding the working of the present law for the 
acquisition of land on behalf of industrial companies? 

What modifications of the law do you recommend ? 

43. (d) In what ways and on what terms can Government assist in the provision of sub- 
terranean or surplus surface water for industrial purposes. 

V. — Training of Larger and Supervision. 

44. (/*) Do you think that the lack of primary education hinders industrial development? General, 

[h) What has been done in any industry of which you have had experience to improve 
the labourers’ efficiency and skill ? 

45. What steps do you consider should be adopted to improve the labourers' efficiency and 
skill— 

(<. j generally, and 

(5) in any industry of which you have had experience? 

46. What special knowledge or experience have you of i ho training of apprentices in Apprenticeship 

factories and workshops? system and 

47. What advantages have you observed to follow from the establishment of industrial school*, 
schools ? 

48. On what lines should these two systems of training (e.y., apprenticeship system and 
industrial schools) be developed and co-ordinated? 

49. What has been your experience of dav schools for short-time employees, or of ni^ht 

schools ? “ * 

How should these bo developed ? 

59. Should industrial and technical schools and commercial colleges be under the control 
of the Department of Education or of a Department of Industries? 

What measures should be adopted in order that these two departments should work in 
unison in controlling industrial schools ? 

51. What measures are necessary for the training and improvement of supervisors of Training of 
all grades and of skilled managers ? supervising and 

, 52. What assistance should be given to supervisors, managers and technical experts 
of private firms to study conditions and methods in other countries V (See Question 77.) 

53. In what circumstances and under what conditions should industries assisted by 
^Government be required to train technical experts ? 
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51. Is there a. want of uniformity in the standard of examinations for mechanical 
engineers held in the various provinces where engineers in charge of prime movers are 
required in' certain cases to be certificated ? 

If so, should measures be adopted to make such tests uniform so that the Local ‘ 
Governments and Administrations may reciprocate by recognising each other's certificates ? 

55. If the law in your province does not require any qualifications in an engineer in 
charge of a prime mover, have you any criticisms or suggestions to make ? 

VI. — General Opucial Administration and Organisation. 

50. What provincial organisation exists in your province for the development of 
industries ? 

What criticism have you to make regarding its consfitution and functions ? 

57. What organisations do you recommend for the future development of industries in 
your province ? 

Should there he a Board of Industries ? 

If so, what, should be the functions of such a Board ? 

Should it be merely advi&oiy or should it have executive powers with budget ted funds ? 

5{S. If you recommend an Ad\Lorv Board, bow should it he constituted ? 

59. If you recommend a Board with powers, what should be its constitution and h<>\v 
should its powoib be defined ? 

(JO. Should there be a Director of Industries ? 

What should be Ins functions ? 

Should he be a business man, or a inm-expeit ndieial, or u technical specialist v 

What other qualifications should lie possess? 

(>|. If you recommend built the formation of a Board of Industries and the appointment 
of a Director of Industrie, wliat should he the relations between the Board of Industries, 
the Director of Industries and the Provincial Government or Administration ? 

(J2. What form of machinery do mui propose in order to correlate the separate activities 
of the various province? as regards industries ? 

Is it practicable to form an Imperial department, under a single bead ? 

If so. what should be the functions of such a department ? 

(12 (//). Should there he special measures taken or special sections of a Department of 
Industries organised for the assistance of cottage industries v 

0*2 {h}. Please explain in detail wliat. should he the Gmmimcut policy as regards engage 
industries and how it. should be carried into etl’eei ? In this connection, sec especially 
Questions 11, 00, til ams 72. 

62 (c) . What cottage industries do you lecoimncml should he encouraged m this wav ‘ y 

VII. — Okganjsa'iion oj Technical and SeiKvrinc Djipaicimlnts or Guvlkwilyi. 

(w. Are there in your province any technical and scientific departments which are 
capable of giving assistance to industries ? 

If so, what eritn Isms have yon to make icgarding their organisation ? 

What changes do you recommend V 

OD In order to aid industrial development do you recommend the formation of any new 1 
Imperial Scientific and Technical Departments? 

If so, for what subjects or natural groups of subjects ? 

05. How should such an Imperial department be constituted and reetuited? 

00. What should be the power* of the head of the department ? 

If he has executive control of the department, what should be his relationship to the 
Imperial Government ? 

07. What should be the relationship of an export, whose services are loaned bv the 
Imperial department to a Local Government, with the Local Government and, the latter's 
Department of Industries ? 

OS. Dor what, subjects should Local Governments engage their own experts or organise 
their own technical and scientific departments ? 

09. Under what direct, control should those experts and departments be placed ? 

70. On what terms should these experts he employed ? 

71. Wliat is the most suitable way of developing technological research institutions, such 
as the Indiau Institute of Science ? 

71 («). Should there be a Technological Institute for each province, and should such 
Institutes be allowed to develop as independent units or should they be fitted iuto a general 
development scheme for the whole of India, with a central Research Institute ? 
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ffc As regi.rds investigation aid research Fhould each Institute he general in its activities 
*^d intcr&ts, or shoutd each deal with limited group of related subjects ? 

73. Should there jbe any tateyernment control ? 

.. If so, should this control be Imperial or should it be purely provincial or local ? 

74. Is it desirable that measure* should be taken to co-ordinaio and prevent unnecessary Co-ordination of.,, 

overlapping of the research activities in Government Technical and Scientific Departments, research. - \ 

special Technological Institutes and University Colleges ? 

If so, what are your suggestions ? 

75. What noticeable results have followed from the institution of the Indian Science 
Congress.? „ 

70. Can you suggest any ways in which the Congress might become more useful in 
assisting industrial development ? (See Question £4.) 

77. What encouragement should be given to Government technical and scientific experts study of foreign 

to study conditions and methods in other countries ? (See Question 52.) methods. 

78. What difficulties 1. a vc you experienced in consulting technical aud scientific works Reforeocu libraries, 
of reference ? 

7 ( .h Have you any suggestions to make regarding the establishment of libraries of such 
works ? 


A 


80. Do you think that the establishment of a College of Commerce is necessary in your College* of 

province ? commerce. 

If so, oil what lines should it be organised ? 

81. In what ways do you expect such a college to ass’d industrial development? 

81 (a). In what ways can Municipalities c.nd Local L rds assist in promoting industrial 
and commercial development ? 


VIII.— Government Organisation i oil the Collection and Distribution 
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82. Have you any criticisms to offer on the present system of collecting and distributing Statistics, 
statistics by the Director of Statistics ? 

What changes do you suggest ? 

S3. Have you- any criticism to offer on the present systeuTof collecting and distributing Commercial 
commercial intelligence by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence ? lutelligeuce. 

What modification, do you suggest ? 

84. What advantages have vou found in the issue of the “ Indian Trade Journal ? *’ Industrial and 

* t , , , trade joarusl«. 

85. Should Government establish or assist industrial or trade journals, either for general 
or special industries, w hich would be of real use to persons actively engaged in industries ? 

8G What' proposals <!•> you make for the dissemination of information of this kind 
through the various vernaculars? 

87. What advantages have you known to follow the issue of special monographs on Other publications, 
industrial subjects or publications like those of the Forest and Geological Departments ? 

What measuicB do you advise in order to increase^the usefulness of these publications ? 

88 . Are there any other directions in which Government could collect and publish 
•informatiqp of a kind likely to assist industries aud trades ? 


^ IX. — Other Forms oe Government Action and Organisation. 

89. Are there any products for which a S3 stem of Government certificates of quality Certificates of 

should be established ? ’ quality. 

For f what products should such certificates he compulsory, and* for what products 
voluntary ? 

90. Whit should 1)0 the 01 gan Fat ion for testing each class of pioducts and granting 
certificates?; 7, 

91. Are there any classes of materials for manufacture or of manufactured articles for the Prevention of 

adulteration of which penalties should bo imposed ? adulteratiou. 

92. For each di class of goods what organisation do you suggest for purposes 0 * inspec- 
tion and prosecution of offenders ? 

93. Have any other suggestions to make in regard to the prevention of misdescription Misdescription* 
oi goods generally ? 

94. What is your opinion on the present state of Indian law relating <0 marks and Trade marks and 

descriptions of proprietary and other articles of trade ? tra( * e namos * 

95- Have you any criticisms or suggestions to make regarding the existing law and Intent laws, 
regulations relating to patents ? 
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90. Is it desirable and practicable in the interests of trade, to introduce a system of 
registration or disclosure of partnerships ? ‘ * ' •' *• •* ' ' 

97. To wliat extent does the lack of transport facilities by road, rail or water binder 
industtial development in your province ? r . 

Have you any specific recommendations to make? 

98. Have you any criticisms to offer regarding railway freights/ the glassification of 
goods, the apportionment of risk, and the regulation of rates? 

What are your proposals? 

99. Are there any railway extensions necessary in your province to develop new or to 

extend existing industries? f 

190. Similarly, are there any waterways which should be constructed, extended or 
unproved ? 

J01. A io you aware whether the external trade or internal industries of the country are 
handicapped hy any difliculties or disadvantages as regards shipping freights? 

Can you suggest any remedies? 

192. Wind has been done in your province towards ascertaining the possibilities ol 
developing hydro-electric power? 

Should further investigation' be made in this matter? 

102(«). Have you any criticisms to mate regarding the effect of the Electricity Ac;t on 
industrial enterprise? 

19ft. What difficult ics have been experienced in the working of the Mining and 
Prospecting Rules 1 1 9 1 ft) ? 

KM. Are I heie any lib iieials that .ire essential for in dust ‘vs of imperial importance Hut 
ought to he do\ eh»p«‘d at jmhlii- expense? (A T ^., minerals of din'd importance for the 
manufadme of nuiuitions of war, or minerals ordinarily obtained in commerce from one country 
only.) 

K5. From the point of view of industrial enterprise, have you any criticisms to make 
regarding the policy and working of the Forest Department? 

What suggestions do you make. 

19ft, What measures arc practicable to reduce tlie cost of assembling raw forest 
products ? 

107. To wliat extent is it practicable to concentrate special kinds of these in limited 
areas ? 

luS. What mdieeahlc delieiemh’s in forest transport are known to you ? 

What suggestions do yon make fur their removal? 

199. Have you any complaints to malm regarding competition hy jail industries? 

X. — (H NEItAL. 

1 10. What suggestions have you to make for the development of any industry in which 
you have keen actively concerned or interested ? 

111 . Hoe’, your exp.-imncp suggest to you any new industry for which India seems 
peculiarly suited on account, of its resources in raw materials, labour and market ? 

112. What supplies of raw materials are known to you of which the use in industry or 

trade is retarded by preventible causes ? * ♦ 

What arc t hese causes, and Im.v should they ho removed ? 

112(a). Have you any suggestions to make regarding the utilization of waste from raw 
materials? 

H2(&). Have you any suggestions to make rqgardiug Government aid in the improvement 
of raw material, such as, cotton, silk, sugarcane, etc. ? 

112(c). What industries in the country are dependent on the importation of -yaw materials 
and partly manufactured articles from abroad ? 

lift. Do you know of any supplies of raw materials tor which there is a good case for 
investigation with a view to their dcvelopjjjuiit ? 
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Witness ;\<j. 2(H). 

Mr. 4. I 4 ’. 4 ones, e.r.s., m.i.k.e,, Chief En gutter, Madias Electric Supply 
Corporation and Madras Electric Tramways (1901) (Limited). 

W KITTEN E V I DKNXT . 

\\ i tli reference U) question OG, their is now in Minims tlu* Depuitnient of Industries, 
tile head of which is the Director ol industries. The depaitment iormerh consisted of 
seven sub-dc paitments, viz.: — 

(1) Administration, 

(2) Kd neat ion, 

(3) Imgmeei i ii o , 

(4) Boring, 

(5) W oi k s I m 1 1 > , 

(G) experiments and demmi'trat icii~, 

(7) it urea u. 

Of uieae Pumping and Boring . » rt * now \ lau-dened to tlie Ag i irult ut ul Department hut 
H will be seen that time nio still suflieipnt outlets to take no the time and energies of 
an v single man without burdening him with the direction .1 existing industries. In 
giviug* flies*, details, I do not desire to (inieise tin* work ot the depaitment, but its 
constitution m so tar it a fiords ljllle or no kelp to the industry I am now concerned 
with, viz,, the Madras Kleetrie Supply (Corporation, Limited. 

In common with tin Madras Lleetiic Tramways ihc Madras Electric Supply Corpo- 
ration (times under i Ik* duecl control ol (ir vei nnicni i epreM*nt<d b\ an Electrical 1 nxpec - 
toi, who m turn is under the !)•*)<. ' rtment ol Public Murks. While at once disavowing any 
* idea ot entire freedom Emu (Immiimmit control, it appears to me that, for the prosperity 
an i exiei.Mtm ot electric s . pply iuimih^, the existence ot some such body as an influential 
AcLi^iry Board '*f Imiin.m^ throimh whom well considered scheme'' or alterations in 
condition', affecting indi.stiies could be recommended to (iovernment, would be beneficial. 

1 will now give three iiMam e- when*, in my opinion amendments ot the Indian 
Klectneity Act. are necessary 

The///'.' os MM'iion H eovenng impmpei use's ot eneigy l,\ lt lice usee We are 
toiisuiitly experiencing tumble with consumer- tampering with their meters and we 
lia^e nesei yet been able to obtain i conviction, ioi the mu ;,Je reason tliat tlie section 
starts w'lin the word " whoever " and our difficulty has aiwnvs been to prove who 
whoever" os, iu oihei woids according to tin- section <*} the Aft it is necessary In 
have hi independent willies to testify to tin* actual act ot tamjuunu’ with (In* meter. 
The alteration necessary is quite simple, the eoiiMiioer who Mgns the agreement for the 
supply of current should be liable ice the inlaetness ot our seals and tin- <jciieraj safety 
ot tile apparatus installed to measure and contud tin* current he 1 consumes. Tliis would 
hoi be a great }iai*dshi|> upon the- eon-mim i but would p r oteet iu airainst tampering. 

[he mu oitd js section 2-», I eunxidei this station should be recast mitirelv, as the- 
present ideas of charging lot electricity ate totally ditfereiit to what they were some 
years ago. It is recognised by all the London electric supply eoin]>anies and municipal 
bodies that the basis of Ihc* charges for electric energy 7 should he the load factor. 
Load factor b expressed a.s follows, consumption, i e.. units, multiplied h\ 100 ami 
divided by the maxim mi load in kilowatts multiplied by the In. ms pci annum. The 
section as worded appeals in ignore this question oi load lae’or, in other words, it 
does not differentiate between the ordinary domestic consumer and industrial concerns 
In the one ease the domestic consumer uses his cm rent for a very few hours during 
the 24 and at the same time when other domestic* consumers are also using current, 
whereas an industrial concern may use current continuously' for 1G and in some cases 
24 hours per clay. 
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In practically every business the value of the load factor, i.e., the demand, 
controls the selling prices. It is more particularly important in an electric supply 
business, as there is no commercial means of storing, in large quantities, the comlnodity 
sold, and it is manufactured to meet the immediate demand. * 

The alteration to the section should clearly specify that the licensee should base the 
systtm oi charges foe current on the load factor. 

The third, is, rule (iU, which reads: — 

“ The factor of saictv oi an aerial line, including the supports thereoi and any 
guard wires or hearer wires m connection therewith shall be at least four, under all 
conditions, the maximum wind pressure being taken at 25 lb. per square foot: tor 
cylindrical bod es the elleetive area shall be taken as two-thirds ol the sectional area 
exposed to wind pressure." 

Owing to the war it is now practically impossible to obtain steel poles. 1 have 
therefore been compelled to provide substitutes, and have designed reinforced concrete 
poles, details oi which are shown in the blue print plan * enclosed. 

T he Fleet l ie Inspector to the Government of Madias expressed the desire to test, a 
30 feet concrete pole to destruction, whic h was carried out, the pole broke at 977 lb., the 
pull was applied at the extreme end, ihe other end being anchored in the ground, the 
pole was only 32 days old and was undoubtedly green. I raise no objection to the 
Inspector’s TeT oi method ot carrying it out, but would have pielerred that the test had 
been carried out on a pole that wie matured, say, 12 months old. 

In this country ol vast distant es it is most important that overhead transmission 
should be developed to the utmost extent and to obtain this desideratum it Js necessary 
to keep down the cost to the lowest sate limit. 

1 would draw voui attention to the Regulations in other countries and to the tact 
that overhead transmission has developed tarlhesl in the countries in which the 
Regulations are most libeiai. 

The following are briitlv the rules m Inin ditteient (outlines: 

Untied Kntijdotn . — The British Hoard ol lrade specifier a bietor ol saiety (F.S.) 
of 5, allowing lor a wind pressure of 25 lb. per sq. ft. \ 0*0 on the projected area of 
the conductors. No allowance for snow. Temperature 22°F. Minimum ground clear- 
ance 20 feet. T.S. for wood poles- 10, tor steel sti ueluie- 0. 

Finite*’.— A. F.S. ol 3 i*> called for, with F.S. 5 lor mad and river crossings, ii) 
Wind pressure of 25 lb. per sq. ft.xO'b at the average mean temperature ol the region 
(average 50°F.). (ii) Wind piessme 0 lb. per -q. tf * 0*0 at the average minimum 
temperature of the district (aveiage — o9 u l* .) 

A met Iran jtraettee. The 1 lilted States and (auadian lecnimoemlaf ions include 
a maximum stress of 1 1.000 lb. p<‘i* mj. in ioi aluminium, 30.01)0 lb. per sq.iu. for 
copper, at a temperature ol 0°1\. } 2 in. coating of ice, and wind pressure of 8 lb. per 
sq ft. on projected area ot conductor. » 

Uc nanny and Austria . — The V.D.K. specific- a maximum stiess m 11.1). Copper 
of 22,700 lb. per sq. in., and in H.T). Aluminium ot 10,000 lb. per sq. in. under 
conditions — 

(i) Temperature ot - 1°F., no w ind or ice. 

iii) ,, h 23°F. with ( *128 * *855 d) lb. per foot ice. 

(d- diameter of conductor in inches.) 

Supports calculated to withstand wind pressure of 2b lb. per sq. It. x 0*6 on con- 
ductor area. F.S. = 3. 

My authority i* tin* British Aluminium (’om pain's pamphlet, dated September 
1914, to whom nn thanks are due The pamphlet is herewith enclosed: * 

Now. gentlemen, it we are to go ahead and supplv power at a low cost, which will 
assist manufacturers in competing with the world’s methods of manufacture, it is ne- 
cessary that the cost ot overhead transmission construction be rial need to a lower figure 
than it is at present. 1 therefore suggest that the Factor of Safety for the supports 
for aerial lines be 3 for all road and river crossings, also for all angle work and termi- 
nating posts. For straight work, a Factor of 2 should be sufficient. The rest of the 
formula contained in the existing rule should. I consider, remain unaltered, that is, 
“ ihe wind pressure of 25 lb. per sq. ft. for cylindrical bodies, the effective area shall be 
taken as two-thirds of the sectional area exposed to wind pressure.’ 
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' In giving those instances, 1 trust I have no I wearied the CommisBion with details 
which may seem trivial or foreign to the main objects of the Commission, one of which I 
understand to he the fostering of existing industries. 1 have purposely not made 
suggestions as to the constitution of an Advisory Board, because T consider that the 
Commission, with the bulk of evidence before them and if they are inclined to the 
idea of such a Board, arc in a fat' better position to decide on the question of its consti- 
tution. 

Speaking with an experience of 10 years in England and years in India, T would 
however make one suggestion and that is, that in the constitution of an Advisory Board 
the business and technical members should predominate. 

Inferring to question 97 of your list of questions, i.e., to what extent docs the lack of Roads, Raffways, 
transport facilities by road, etc., hinder industrial development in your province, I efco 
take it that this question includes the non-development of a trnmwav .syst“m, i.e., regard- 
ing the latter as an industry per se. On behalf of the Madras Electric Tramway Com- 
pany, I would offer the following remarks . 

For many years past we have endeavoured to extend our tramway system to meet 
the ever increasing traffic, which last year amounted to 18-£ million passengers. The 
number of passengers carried lms gone up steadily at the rate of a million per annum 
since the year 1907, but we have been unsuccessful in our applications to the authorities 
tor increased facilities tor lav ing t racks. 

\Ye I in \ c been icpcalcilly called in account ioi the mtuhi* o\ei loading ot our tjum 
ears dining tin* morning and evening rushes ol traffic * ud have pointed out to the 
authorities that we cannot place any more cars on our sy* \ui, which iv a single track 
prim i pally, hut we require additional routes to accommodate the ev er increasing traffic. 

The Corporation of Madras is most anxious that we should extend our line's to serve 
the outlying suburbs, which we aie quite prepared to carry out, but the system as it 
m at present may be compared with a railway having a number of branch lines and no 
main line. The heavy traffic flows in from Triplica no and Mvlapore districts to George- 
town m the morning and leturns in the evening. Now the whole of this traffic has to 
pas> through practically a buttle neck in tin veiy middle ol hVsdeui What we require 
is a main line to relieve ihi" congestion and vve have plant'd be! ore Government our ideas 
for laving a track right down the Mount Road connecting the MvlapoTe section and 
Tripl'cane section and branching down the Body Guard Road, joining up with our exist- 
ing track at General Hospital bridge, and another line right across the island joining 
up our track at the junction of Pophams Broadway and the Esplanade. Various objec- 
tion-. have been raided to our proposals, the principal one being, far as wo can gather, 
a sentimental one. though a technical hut not insupi ruble objection bus also been raised 
about ’-he width of the Government House Bridge, which we have offered to widen at 
our own cost . 

Now gentlemen, wc consider one of the principal features of successful industrial 
life is facilities for taking workers backwards and forwards from their homes to places 
where they earn their livelihood with celerity and cheapness. The latter condition we 
caVrv out,’ iv will tie understood when I state that our fares are without question, the 
lowest in the world, we have even quarter anna stages, i.e., one farthing. 

In giving the above concrete example I wish to lay general emphasis on the d is- 
a hi Pity affecting an industry such as a tramway company, which is subject to the 
dTfect control and decisions of a Government Department. The existence of such a 
body as an influential Advisory Board of Industries by whom schemes for industrial 
extension and improvement could be examined and if found suitable recommended to 
Government would, in my opinion, lie a step in the right direction. 


Oral Evidkxch, ,1 vnpaky, 1917. 

J*i rritli nl . --Q. 1 understand that your proposal tor the Advisory Board is for the 
purpose of obtaining something like an independent opinion regarding questions of the 
kind that you have been raising, where there may lie a diffeienceof opinion between people 
like Yourself and sav the Electric Inspector, as to whether the rule.-, or regulations, or 
whether any policy of the Government, results in clashing between two distinct industries. 
Yon want some board ihat will help to balance these relative claims. Now there are 
minor industries, as well as major industries, that have to be considered, and a Director 
of Industries, would presumably bo in some form of charge of all these. 1 suppose you 
realise, in connection with the minor industries, that you will want a slightly different 
kind of advice to the advice given in the case of major industries. Would you then 
have one Advisory Board, or would you have two, or would you have the Advisory 

1-A 
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Board so constituted that the Sub-Committees could be responsible lor special industries? 
— A. I think I should recommend Sub-Committees — one Advisory Board and Sub-Com- 
mittees to deal with the other minor industries. 

Q. Would a resolution of that Advisory Board be binding on the Director of Indus- 
tries, or would the Board mainly be advisory? — A. Advisory. 

Q. Their views would be put before Government by the Director of Industries? — A, 

Yes. 


y* We can hardly discuss the specific cases that you have raised, but we will accept 
them as illustrations of your main argument, that we should have some machinery of 
Government to settle proposals oi the kind?- A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us whether you have had experience oi aluminium wire conductors ?- 
A . No, I have not. We went into it some years ago, but the difference in price between 
aluminium and copper was very little, when all the special requirements for the larger 
size conductors were taken into consideration. 

Q. Where do you get your cement from for concrete poles; is it made locally?- A. 
No, it is English cement. The difference in price between English cement and local- 
cement is very little and I look upon the difference as being insurance that I get a good 
quality of cement. I feel more confident about the English cement than I do about the 
local cement. For years we used nothing else but Madras cement but the quality went 
down and we had some difficulty with it. It did not set properly and I got rather scared 
about using it for important work. 

Q. I suppose where the cement was being made on a small scale then* i^ likely to be 
some variation in quality from time to time; that is what you are afraid of? A. Ye**. 

Q. And the cement industry here has gone through some vicissitudes? .1. Yes. 

Q. Tn the north of India they are makiug cement just as good as any 'in ported <:t merit, 
according to the information given us. The reason that you have raised this question is, 
I understand, that some objection has been lodged against your use of these ferro- 
concrete poles? — .1. Yes, the difficulty has been that it i* a new idea, and the i-oles have 
been subject to very close scrutiny which, if we had employed Aeel poles oi' similar 
strength would not have been raised at all. 

Q. Do you think a matter of that kind would be settled by an Advisory Board? 1 pie- 
sumo there is a difference of opinion between you and the Electrical Inspector? .1 !Yot 
exactly. The Electrical Inspector called my attention to the Aluminium Company’s 
pamphlet and the fact that the difference in the factor of safety is so enormous between* 
English practice and American practice, or even French practice. He said “ T have a 
certain duty to perform ; you quite understand that.” T sard “ I do.” tf The trouble 
would be if anything were to occur to these concrete poles I should get into trouble.” 

Quite right.” 

Q. So that he has to be on the safe side? ■ A. Yes, he has to peiiorm a certain ilutv 
and T consider that he carries it out remarkably well. 1 have no fault, to find with ihe 
Electrical Inspector at all. 

Q. Your idea is that this is worth reconsidering ? 1. If the factor of safety is 

brought to a sate limit, it will cheapen the construction of the overhead line verv niii<*h 
and we will be quite independent of steel poles. 

Mr. C. E. f/'w. - G. How far does a question like that which you mention depend 
upon thel opinion of the Elet trical Inspector, and how tar on the Electrical Adviser to the 
Government of Tndia? — A, Tilts Electrical Adviser to the Government of India drafted 
the Act originally and I should imagine he feels rather diffident about recommending any 
serious alterations to the Act. In regaid to the Act of 1888, the electrical profession 
looked upon this as a very effective brake on the whole industry. We electrical men 
think that the Ad ought to be scrutinized every two years and brought up to date. We 
are julvaneing by leaps and bounds, and tilings that were quite up to date one year, we 
consider, might be put on the Qio]f the following year. 

Q. The point of my question is this; you get an Ad\isory Gommittee here, advising 
Government on a proposition which is brought before them in connection with the Elec- 
trical Inspector s work. There are ceitain things which they can do on their own, but a 
great many more have to go up tn the Government of India, on which Go\ eminent un- 
advised by the Klecuical Adviser. The Electrical Adviser would not lx- bound or much 
influenced by the opinion of the local Advisory Committee?- A . Well, perhaps not, but 
we look at it in this 1 way, that it will be advantageous if we got sufficient advice- -I won’t 
say pressure — from various bodies. Take the electrical industry right through India, 
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Calcutta, Bombay and Madras; we are forming an association and if we make recom- 
mmidations to the Electrical Inspector* to pass through to Government, we ihiiak the 
Electrical Inspector, or the Electrical Adviser to Government, would be on a very 
much sounder basis than he is now. 

Q. You have a Provincial Advisory Board ; is that going to consist ot business men or 
experts? — A. 1 said that, speaking from an experience of ten years in England and twelve 
years in India, T would make one suggestion and that is that in tlie constitution oi an 
Advisory Board, the business and technical members shot Id predominate. 

(), Is your firm represented on the Chamber ot Commerce?- .i. Ye>. 

Q. Have the Chamber of Commerce an Electrical Sub-( -on unit tee?- -A. No. 

Q. The Electrical Nub-Committec would deal with electrical questions which the 
Chamber wish to refer to Government or which were referred to the Chamber by Govern- 
ment. This function which the Board would perform which you point out, seems 10 me 
much oi the same sort ol thing that the electrical trade could do at home, whereas the 
idea of an Industrial Ad\ isory Bouid, which ha^ been putr before us by most witnesses, is a 
business board who pronounce on whether propositions ;ne feasible or not?- .1. It is a 
different thing entirely. It is more the technical side of questions which i.s aflectmg 
•business results. 

Q. Don’t you mink that an Electrical Sub-Comiuittee of the Chamber which work* in 
touch with the Electrical Sub-Committees <u other Chambers, would do the work? — A. 
Yes, I quite agree. 

Mr. A. Chaticrton.' Q. Have you any in formation ahe ..the factors ot safety used in 
Mysore?- A. I think it is distinctly American practice, tnc high tension lines between 
Sivasamudram and Kolar are distinctly on tin* light side. 

Q. What is the voltage on the lines here? .1. On the overhead we have onlv got at 
present D.O. 150 volts. 

Q. With the existing factors of suiety do you frequent lv have accidents on aeeount. ot 
polew coming down? A. During the last cyclone a few 7 weeks ago we only had tour 
poles down, due to trees falling on the wires and bringing the wires down. The concrete 
pole stood right through the cyclone without movement or tremor. 

President. — Q. Are you using connote pubs? .1. No, because wo aie stopped, on 
account of the difficulty of getting copper wire. 

Mr. A. ('Juittcrton Q It makes very little diffeience whether the factor of safety is 
three or five?--.l. It would not make any difference at all. The concrete poI*-» is quite 
► strong enough in the ordinary way, but when the factor of safety comes into consideration 
it is too w 7 eak. 

Q. Have \ou got many industrial users of power on the Heetrie supply >y,>tcm m 
Madras?—-.!. Yes. We are going ahead very fast, particularly on small motors for ffoui 
mills and ginning mills. 

• Q. Have you any information with you as to the numbei, and the amount ot puwei 
they take? — .1 . No, I have not, but 1 can get it readily tor von. 

Q. Could you put in a statement showing the charges that are made foi electric 
supply, especially in reference to the industrial use of the powei ? — ,4 Yes.* 

Dr. E. llopknison. —Q. 1 understand if is a Hat rate? — .1. Yes. Our trouble hoe has 
been that we have been unable to get Government to recognise charges based on load 
factors. We would like to have a clear basis of load factors tor each individual consumer, 
and base our charges accordingly. 

Q. What is the basis of charge now?- -A. Tin* Madras Electro Lighting Licence is 
dated 1005. The charge in the tirst anncxuie, the charge lor energy used for pow r er tor 
each unit is four annas. Then for lighting we can charge eight annas, the maximum rate. 
That meant separating the wiring for fans fiorn the lights, and having two distinct 
circuits, which Calcutta is now objecting to. Wc have only one circuit, but that pre- 
vents us from charging separately for fails and lights. Therefore we can only charge a 
maximum of four annas because the two circuits are combined. Some time ago wo applied 
to the Government of Madras for permission to increase the rates to domestic consumers 
for lights and fans to five annas for only three years, and their reply was that they 
thought the charge was sufficiently high, and advised us to increase the price to some 
of our large pow r cr consumers. That is the point we wish to remove. We wish Govern- 
ment to realise that there must be a distinct difference between the domestic consumer 


* Vide **upp]einentar.y written cvidwiw printed after oral evident*©. 
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and the power consumer. That application to increase the flat late was made on the 15thr 
of .February 1915. Wc said that the cost of production in Madras was higher than in 
Bom hay (Witness read the letter in question). That is just the thing we wish to avoid. 

If wo could get an increase in our rate to domestic consumers from four annas to five 
annas, as now the cost of everything is increasing and also the cost of stores, we should 
get a little money and get out of our difficulties. Our capital was reduced to £120,000’ 
and it will take a revenue of at least £36,000 to make a profit of 5 per cent on the 
ordinary shares. Last year we made £32,000. 

Mr. .1. Chattcrton. — Q. Is it a fact that in Madras there is a largo liumhei of small 
power installations? — A. Not a great number; \ think there are only three or four. 1 
do not know nt any olhers. 

You arc ...ut. clanging tor industrial power? — .1 Yu. Wc arc charging one anna 
plus eight rupees per kilowatt on the maximum demand per! month. At home the practice 
is to charge, sa\ one penny and seven shillings or eight shillings per quarter, while the 
advantage here is by setting the metei once a month, a man reaches the maximum onlv 
once a month. The next month In* may not reach the maximum. 

O. Do you lab* motors belote thc\ put in?— .1 Yd. Simply on tin* maximum demand. 
The old practice was that a man had to pay for the amount of power that he had installed, ’ 
although lx* might not use it : loi iusianee a man starts a printing works and savs “ I 
will put in a 1.0 hoist* power motor now. 1 will onlv want seven and I lx* r\ti;i power 
Will meet my extensions ” ; and he finds he only uses four. The company used lo charge 
him uol Joi four hut for ten horse povvei. The man simplv pays on what he actuallv takes. 

(j. Flow do you ascertain the demand? .1. We have a maximum demand indicator 
which reset everv month. 

hr. K. fJ oftl-ntsnn - —Q. The Eleeiric Supply Coipnrafintj is a Statutory fotupaiiv 
untier tlx* Act?- A Ye*. Wt* have to work under the Act. 

G What x the capital?- , I Tht* capital expenditure up to the end of (he a car 
ending 31 st December 19J5 is l 1 loti. 543 which has been icdueed lo £120,000 by v liling t IV. 
The £5 shares have been written down to £3 and tliev have been split into three £1 shaies. 

G What dividend* nieynu paying on tin* sbaie capital? — i. Nothing. 

G. Have you ever made any payments? —A . Never. 

G. When was the ('fniqiiiny itmndctl ?- — .1 The ('ompruiv was founded about sevt*n 
years ago. I have not got the exact date 

G. 1910? — A, A little beioie, probably about 1908. 

Q. Is it an English Company?-- A. Yes, an English Company. 

G. Tt is not a Statutory Company then; it is a Joint Stock Limited Company? — A, 
"We bad to get flic- concession from the Government here. 

Q What i* tin dale of the Indian Electricity Act? .1. 191(1. 

G. That is an amending Act? — A. Yes. 

Q- T understand that the point of vour particular instance* is that the Act is out o£r 
date? — A. Tt is. 

Q. And it is crippling trade?— .1. Tt is. 

Q. In the third Instance what is meant by the “ rule under the Act ” ; are the rules 
subject to amendment? — .1. We think they arc subject to amendment but the Electrical 
Inspectors met last month in Calcutta and they made certain amendments, and it rests 
with the Government to accept, or not accept their recommendations to revise the rules. 
They felt rather chary about making recommendation* in legard to rules they made a 
v ear or two ago. They think it might look as if they are changing their minds. What 
we maintain is that wc are going ahead *o rapidly with the electrical industry that we 
ought to have the Act semtinized every two years so as to bring it up to date. 

G. A new Act every two years: — A . Wc do not want the Act altered, hut the rules 
under the Act. One man may come along and say 4 1 think so and so * and it would be 
threshed out. and then wc all agree to make a recommendation. 

Q. Do you mean iule 60 or section 60? — A. No, rule 60. 

Q. The rules are not published with the Act?— A. I have them in book form by Mr, 
Meares. 
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'Q. These are rules made under section -‘{5 of tlie Act. 1 presume that the rules which 

•could be varied from time to time*, are intended to briny; the effect ot the Act up to date ‘f 

A. Yes. 

Q. And your complaint is that those ruW are not modified trnni lime to time and 
are altogether out oi date ?■ — .1. Yes. Look at this clause— section 4*1— relating to the im- 
proper uses oi energy. We have* a number oi eases which we have* detected down here. 
It means extra expense to look aftei the people. Tiny inll tamper with the metei, and 
we have a good deal ol trouble. It we could wipe out Ibis word “ whoever ", just that 
one word, the trouble would be at an end. Every time we hn\e been to our solicitor 
with a case, be has said " Jla\e you got ‘ whoever ' that is the man we want." 

q. What 1 want to get at is why the rules have nol been considered; ym sa\ the 
Electric Inspectors meet once a veai ^ -A . The\ have had two meetim 1 - in H)]. r i and 
PlKi. 

(J. And they made a series ol recommendations to the Chief 1 inspector to the (Gov- 
ernment ot India r— .1. No. The Elechical Advisor to the (Gmermnent oi India was 
President of the meeting. 1 hc\ made certain recommendations to the (Government ot 

India and nothing came ot them. We have not hoard the result ol the last meeting, it 

Eie recommendations published in connection with Mr. .Mean*-' speech went through, we 
'should have very little complaint. 

*1 business ot the ( biei Inspector to present those recommendal itms t- .1. 

T(\s. 

7’ ^ (, u piobablv d(i Jiot know whelhei 1 1 1 « • x weir eve pre-oil ted or not 1 1 I do 

not. 

( i- ()l have ever been consideied ly the (in\ernnicnt of India r- .1. N<k The r v com- 
mendations in the Jftlo im*»’ + .ing went up to tin* (!n\ermnent ot India, but notliinjj cmiie 
oi it. 

1 L ^ 011 & {) 011 hi deduce trom that that tin* meeting ol the Electrical Inspectors did 

not cany weighl : no driving lorcc at nil ‘r— A. Ye*. 

(J. And \ on think that an Adxismv Council m each pioxince would « an v more 
weighty— .1. I ndoubtedlv. 

^ should like to ask you how \ou suggest in Madras such a liod\ being constituted, 
m one*] that n may carry more weighl than actual meetings ot liie electrical men from all 
J u ( 1 1 a r I. In icgaid to the technical men that meet through India, J shall be on that 
Committee, and it the Au\i ary Hoard is iormed b(*ve, 1 shall be only too willing to 
pa^s ou an\ recommendations they make with the idea oi getting the Act confornmbre to 
oir reijiiij eiuents 
• 

Tan you imagine an\ body < onsiiluting an Advisory Enanl here in Madras cany- 
mg more weight on a puiey 1 huical ma‘tei than the i ecommeudat ions com ing trom all 
tlu* EJectiical Inspec tors jn the eouutrv v — .1. i think l.hc Electrical Inspectors deal with 
it in this way. There is a certain amount oi tec I mg that we are responsible tor dratting 
ihv rules. Now these rue getting out of date, and they do not think it is quite the 
rigid thing Muit they should altei theii own i tilings expressed some 12 or 18 months 
before. 

<>. \\ hat it comes to is that the Electrical Inspectors yo ally represent the companies 
wliicii are out to make dividends, and an Advisory Committee would more nearly represent 
U?e public. .1. Wliat we ask is that ii we should go ahead, we should have certain 
rules and regulation- to wmk under, and that those rules -hould be leallv bu-iness rules 
and not rules that hamper us. 

Q. 1 take it that you are to-day being hampeied veiy considerably bv these three 
instances lhat you quote y j. Yes. 

P tesuhni . Q. 1 understand that you contend that the Act looks at this question 
from the lestrictive, almost tin* police point ot \iew, and you want it to lie looked at trom 
the point oi view ol the industries that would be de\ eloped on account of the greater 
facilities?— d.we think that (Government look upon tin* Act as “nine passed, ii i- there 
for all time, like the laws of the Medes and Persian.-. We say “ No; it is not a Ciimmal 
Act; it wants to be revised and brought up to dale regularlv " 

lion hJr Sir J{. V. U f ,olrrjf>*\ - Q. Have you got a pro-pectus ot vom compnm Y—A. 
J have, but not here. 

Q- ^ ould you give us an idea what the flotation '-haiges were, and what had to be 
paid h* the Syndicate who floated the coinpunv ? — . I . I am afraid 1 enmot. give vou that. 
There is an item in Capital account. 81st December 1M15. Engineers t(*c- and expenses, 
total amount to end of year was 4.7,45*!. That was up to date. I cannot give vou figures 
for flotation account. 
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0. What was the amount charged by the Syndicate? The Syndicate was formed 
first.* They must have charged something in addition to the cost of flotation? — A. T am 
not m a position to give you those figures. 

<i it is quite a simple account. M any companies in other paits of India, and the 
Calc utta Electric Supply Corporation pay most handsome dividends. You say your 
company has never paid any dividend; can you assign anv reason for that?— A. First of 
all the enormous distances to cover. Madras has got over MOO miles of roads and streets, 
mi a i »*a ot 27 square mile’s. Georgetown alone has got ‘17 miles ol streets 

Q> Sure 1\ vo in Syndicate niusi have considered all this befoic the company waft 
floated ? A. That, was Indore we came into the business. I was not here from the very 
commencement. The history oi the undertaking is this Messrs. Crompton & Co. came 
out here and secured a concession. That concession wr.s taken home, and Messrs. Cromp- 
ton & Co. handed it over lo a city film who financed it. and the plant was put down. 

C What was the charge made by the financing com pain ? — .1. I don’t think there 
was an\ charge at all : not that J know ot The best, of my knowledge is that the company 
fook ovei the' concession from Crompton & ( n. mi the understanding that Crompton & Co 
should equip the whole n! the plant. That was rallied out. 

(J You ai» a pi act ical cngjncei, and ha\c been doing this work tor so main yeais, 1 
lake it >«hat vmi were heie from the beginning*" .1. I was here irom HUM. 

(J. J)on’t \oti think that one of theeau-.es of failuie was that tile company was o\er- 
buidened from the beginning? 1- ( don t think sn. There weie tin eummous distances 
to be co\ ered. They put coppei m the ground where it was not reqimed. We have copper 
in ilie streets wheie we sell very little current They might have curtailed their expendi- 
ture on + he mains. The othei point is that the iccip locating plant wc have luid has 
proved undoubted! v extravagant, and did not weai very well. In those days the turbine 
was not known in India. Now we have tin bine- that cut the coal bill in hall These 
turbines were only inst.fi lied in Old 

t> Then it is not .• ■tctei i m tin* A* t hui in ih< working ol it? .1 I "till maintain 
that it we could ch.uige •» .tuna’- toi domes! ir ciiiisuiiK’n, ami onl\ toi three veais as 1 
asked ( lovm iifin nf lo do. it will gel u- out ot our diflieultiex 

(• The | hi 1 1 1 1 1 will not accept Unit: in ('ah utta they aic making a trciueiidou.- row. 
because wa* ;m t » paving pimluallv 1 anna> attei rebate? i I thought y mi had two 
distinct talcs in ( deiilta one tor fans and one hu lights, Caleutta ought to charge much 
less than w e eharji** in Madras, inr 1 hi- leason fh.ti Cab utta Mn_\ neat the Bengal Goal 
Fields Tlu\ get tiist-elass Bengal c oal for about IN «S j>er ton 1 want to point tlmt out, 
because \ou lannnt compare the two place-- I don f think the pnbln vould object to •> 
annas: it is only an increase ot 2b pci cent 

('an \ or obtain a prospectus and "end it to the President? .1 I wilt try, but, f 
doubt it we have one i n Madras 

AYitmsv '.ob-equent I \ viol.* lo sa v ‘toil no copies are available ; 

rrcndvni — () Would it be Ian now that the public have been taking tlieii eleitn- 
ril\ toi I untinx to laise the rate to f» annas*"— 1 The public realise that they have got to 
pav more for dervihing. "to.es, clothing, etc Everything is gmng up in price. 

Q So tai as eleeiiieiU is coneenied, li *s lather the reveise; they are actually 
rutting down Hour nates? -.1 l don't know it \ou have seen the Cab utta balance sheets. 
The percentage between cvpmidituie and M'lcipts m Calcutta has been as low as d2 per 
i(*nt while here we managed last, vear to get down to \4 per rent. Caleuita had the 
advantage of being able to get. hisl-i lass If ng.il mat at a very reasonable rate. Here 
we m e bringing Singareni coal from 2 At) miles aw iy, and Ibis coal is not to be compared 
with Bengal coal. We have to pay a good deal more than they do in Calcutta, although 
1 he itoa 1 is of lowci quality . 

(>. Is if vo in contention (hat tin* Ar i should lie xo modified that you would bo per- 
mitted to charge this highei rate? 1. ft those words in our licence were deleted (goes 
up to President with licence and indicates- the words) 

Q. Would that necessitate any change in the* Act?— A No, simply the licence* issued 
under the Act. 

Q. Would not tin* Bocal Government be the best judge whetlicr these conditions are 
fair? — A. The Government said they thought we ought to increase the rate to power con- 
sumers. That, is not what we want. We want lo increase it to the domestic consumers. 
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' That question has been put before the Government?— -A. It has . They said, no, 
they did not consider that that should be so ; they thought that the large power consumers 
should be charged more 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M . Malaviya . — Q. Have you never distributed any dividends 
yetP — 4. Not on the Supply Company but we have on the Tramways Company. 

Q. Is the capital European or Indian, or both? — A. Practically the whole of it is 
European; there are only one or two Indian shareholders. 

Q. Was there no condition made, like what has been done in the United Provinces 
that the capital should be partially subscribed by Indians? — A. I don’t think so. The 
share list was opened here at the time. The ordinary M.S.O pound shares could now be 
purchased for 15 shillings. 

Q. Where do you geli your supervisors from ; have you to import them ; or do you 
employ any Indian University men? — A. Yes, we employ Indian University men. We 
have three or four either from Bombay or Mysore. 

Q. From the Victoria Jubilee Institute?--/!. Yes. 

Q. What position do they hold?- A. Shift Engineers and Superintendents. 

Q. l)o you purchase any ol youi fittings now in the country ? In some places they 
arc being manufactured? — A. I should not say wo purchase any fittings; we make our 
own. We have our own workshops. 

y. I)o you find that the. men that you employ pick u the work readily enough?— 
A. Yes, we have no difficulty witlf^ahour at all. T might s that sonic of my men have 
been with me for ten years. 

Mr. A. ( luitlertnn (>. is tin* Madras Tramways Company a separate concern from 
the Madras Electric Supply Corpoiation ? A. Yes, they are quite separate hut some of 
the Directors of this Company are Directors of the other and tin* Madras Electric Supply 
Corporation hold all the ordinary shines in the Madras Electric Tramways Company. 

Q. Do they take all flour powei from the Elcetrie Supplx V unpauy ?-- 1 . Yes, and I 
think that in time the two concerns may he merged together. 

Hon' hie Sir ft. N . Mookerjee- (>. Du the Tramways Company pay? - A. Yes, wo 
manage to earn a little hut wo are not in affluence. In 1 90S we paid [ per cent on 
ordinary shares. In 1909, 1 pci cent; 1910, 2 |>er «*ent; 19] I, 2 pci cent; 1912. 4 per 
cent ; 1910, 5 per cent ; 191M. 5 per cent ; and in 1915, we paid 0 per cent. 

• y. So the shareholders of the Supply Company iret tlieir dividends from the Tram- 
ways Company? .1. Yes 

(). Because they hold all the shares?-—- A All the ordinary shaies 

Q. And the power is supplied by them to the Tramway Company v A. \es 

* y So that it is not a fact that the Elei tiic Company is not getting anything? — A. 
The amount of money that the Electric Supply Company get from the Tramway Company 
won’t pay dividend** on ordinary share*.. 

* y. If i here was no Tiarawuv Company the Klertim Company would have continually 
Ifuflerod loss? A. Yes, undoubtedly; by merging the two together, it was hoped toissist 
it. The average percentage of the Tramway Company works out to 2*09 per cent. 

Mr A. Chattcrion. - -Q. The Electric Tramways Company is a reconstituted ('om- 

p, ,,y ?. 4 Yes, in the first tramways system tliey had the conduit system, which was a 

failure. That wuis 2‘l or 21 years ago. 

Hon hie Pandit M. 1/. Malaviya.— Q. Are the European subscribers Europeans 
residing in India? — A. I think they are practically all at borne. 

President .—Q. What do they put up altogether; something near a million ?— A , Yes. 
over a million. 

(>.. And for that they have not got more than 2 '09 per cent.? — A. No. 

7>. K. Hopkimnn. — Q. Your licence is from the Government of Madras? A Yes. 

Q. And the Government of Madras cau vary the terms ol the licence, subject to the 
Act? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you made application to increase the rate ? — A Yes, we made application 
on the 17th of February 1915. (Reads the application.) 
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Q. What did the Government of Madras do on your application for revision f-r-4 . 
They suggested that we should increase the price to large consumers and not toi^the 
general public, the domestic consumer. 

4 

Q. The Company did not act upon it? — A. No. It was< the very thing we don’t want 
to do. 

Q. Your own Government., the Government of Madras, has not given you any help at 
all ? — A . No. There is one thing that I would like to point out in regard to this tramways 
question, and that is our difficulty here has been that the tramways are terribly over 
crowded uiglit and morning. 

Q. Anti the ouestion of your being allowed to use Mount Road; you have placed your 
ideas before Government? — A. 1 can bring the figures up to date now. The number of 
passengers carried last year was 20, 044, 879 which is a lecord. (Witness here handed to 
the President a list of the numbei of passengers ca tried each year.) People might say 
that those figures are affected by the date the various extensions were carried out. That 
is not so. The last extension we had was in March 1911 and March 1912. We have 
risen from 14 to 20 millions since the last extension. 

President.- Q. And you cannot automatically proceed to enlarge without some 
sanction trom Government ? — A . No. 

Q. It is Mount Road you are so keen on tackling? — A. Yes. It you will help us in 
recommending the proposal to Government. At present we think the objection is quite a 
sentimental one. 

President . — That we cannot do. They liaxe thei* own means of judging the value 
oi Mount Road. 


So ftfdejnenUin/ irnlten end nice forwarded hy Mr. J . P. Jones> affei oral examination. 


Referring to im oral examination ! ha\e the honour to state that the actual capital 
evpenditnie of the Madias Electric Supply Corporation and the Madras Electric Tramway 
Company up to 41st December 191b was as follows, the 191<i figures aie. not yet 
available : — 

£ 

Madras Klectrn Supply Corporation 033,652 

Madras Electric Tramway Company 252,015 


Total ... 885,667 


Reg. riding the enquiry lor the charges foi power, they are as follows: — 

One anna per unit plus Rs. 8 per kilowatt maximum demand; Demand Indicator 
reset even 7 month ; special rates to large consumers with good load factory; 
Domestic lighting and fans 1 annas a unit, single wiring. 

The following are the particulars of the motor- connected to date' — 

N umber 

of B.1J.P. 

motors. 

Cement works ... 8 485 

Oilier industrial motors, such as flour mills, printing 
presses, pumping, etc 147 813 

Total ... 155 1,298 


Regarding the question about coal, we are using Singareni slack, which cost 
R^. 8*15-6 per ton delivered to our power station. This coal is greatly inferior to Bengal 
coal, but owing to the freight on Bengal coal, Singareni coal is more economical. 
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Witness No. 201. 

Mu. W. A. Beardsell, Messrs. IF. A. Beardsell ty Co Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

Note on ylass-makiny. 

I am Managing Director of W. A. Beardsell & Co., Limited, a company registered 
in 1914 to acquire and carry on the business of W. A. Beardsell & Co., General 
Merchants, Madras. 1 have no technical knowledge of glass-making. 

Prior to 1909 Mr. Scholl, then German Con u 1 at Madras, and Mr. Ramsay Unger, 
merchant ot Madias, entertained the idea ol glass-making and conducted experiments 
the result of which encouraged them to promote the Madras Glass Works Limited, 
which company was incorporated in March 1909, the capital raised (subscribed for 
privately by friends of the promoters) amounting to Rs. 77,200. 

A German named Meier was made technical adviser, his factory plans adopted 
and an intermittent gas-tired tank was erected under his personal direction. Four 
•German glass blowers wen* brought out to start* work and to train Indian labour. 

Glass bottles and tiles were made in January 1910, by which time the financial 
resources ot the company wore exhausted and it had been realized by the Directors that 
there was no prospect of ever arriving at a profitable factory outturn if the method 
that had been adopted of blowing bottles by mouth was c 'dinned. The work was loo 
laborious and too slow. 

The Directors had also learned that the weight oi fuel musiimed per ton of glass 
made w r a^ much greatei in case of an intermittent furnace such as they had than in a 
t ontimmus furnace. 

The quality of glass manufu* tu»ed seemed b justify the belief that by* installing 
more efficient plant a Micec^l ill industry would be established and on the strength of 
Mich i cpresentaf ions Us. 1,00.001) additional capital w;e raised. 

At this stage my him consented to take op 1 lie duties oi Managing Agents and I 
was informed by Mr. Scholl that the additional capital would be sufficient to cover 
cost of new plant* and tlud Goa eminent had sanctioned a free grant of 10,000 tons 
firewood. This was on the eve ot my T leaving tor England on business unconnected 
with the Glass Woiks. Whii-l in England I visited the (Bass Works of Messrs Forster 
Sons. St, Helens and dismissed fully as possible glass making with special 'oforence 
♦ to puffing the Madras Glass "Woiks on a profit earning basis, Messrs. Forster & Sons 
being not only* gins** manufacturers but also maker- and sellers of plant 

Finding the capital available was insufficient torliic adoption of all ot Mcsm^. Eorders 
recommendations which in< hided the ejection ol a continuous furnace, tin* Directors 
decided to import six of Forsters compressed air bottle-making machines and an improved 
annealing lehr. If was arranged with Forsters that two competent men should eomo 
out, one an engineer to superintend erection and to get the plant going, the other an 
expert hot tie-maker u> instruct workers. 

• The new plant was working from June 1911 and, in September 1911, 20,000 sound 
bottles were taken out of the annealing lehr as the month’s outturn. The number of 
bottles actually put in the lehr that month was 14,000, the huge percentage of breakages 
being due, according to the St. Helens, experl, to the arch over the furnace* having* heeu 
partially rebuilt of unsuitable bricks obtained from Calcutta. These bricks melted 
and bits got in the glass the result being that when bottles with hits of brick in them 
were annealed in the lehr the contraction of glass was different from that of the brick 
causing the bottles to fly. 

The position of the company at the end of 1911 is indicated by a notice to share- 
holders dated December 14th. 

“ At a. meeting of Directors held on 28th ultimo it was decided to stop work at 
“ the factory at the end of November and to curtail all expenses. 

Disappointing as this may appear the Directors can assure shareholders that 
“considerable progress has been made towards establishing a profitable industry. 
“ Bottles have been made in quantity and have found a ready sale, many difficulties 
“ have been overcome and the results attained justify further outlay'. Since automatic 
“ machines were installed the monthly outturn of bottles lias risen from 10,000 to 
4e 26,171. To obtain higher figures more money is required to carry on work as the 
** company has reached the end of its resources. 
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“ A meeting of shareholders will be summoned on an early date to consider a 
“ scheme for providing a continuous furnace in place of the present one in order to 
“ work 2 shifts during the 24 hours. This scheme can only be carried out if tLe share- 
“ holders provide funds and the alternative will involve liquidation of the company and • 
“ loss of ail money subscribed.’ ’ 

On January 22nd 1912, 1 wrote to Sir Murray Hammick, K.e.s.i., c.tK,, then 
Member of Council, asking for an interview and in my letter gave the following facts: — 

“On formation of tin* company Rs. 77,200 was the capital subscribed, in Febru- 
“ ary 1910 a further amount of Its. 1,00,000 was subscribed, and lis. 1,14,100 has been 
“ expended on machinery, tools and buildings. The monthly outturn of saleable 
“ bottles from July 19J0 averaged for four months 10.000 and as with the labour avail- 
“ able there appeared no probability of materially improving on these figures it was 
“ decided to purchase tin* best type of automatic machines in which compressed air 
“ superseded blowing by mouth. 

“ A monthly outturn of 20,000 bottles was reached with these machines, and in 
“ arriving at this result tin* company has exhausted all its capital. 

“ What has been proved is that saleable bottles can be manufactured locally and 
“ it would seem certain that with further expenditure on a continuous furnace an 
“ outturn would be reached that would show a profit on working. 

“ With the pjcsenl furnace it is possible only t<< work <S hours out of 24 whilst 
“ m a continuous furnace tin* level of molten metal remains constant and work may 
“ be continued by working 2 or 2 shifts the whole 24 hont 1 * 

“ 1 will not go into lurlher details in this le»ter, hut merely sa\ that there is 
“ no possibility of '•harcholdcrs finding the necessary fuithet capital and in order to 
“ establish an important industry 1 wish 1g consult you as to whether Government might 
“ at this stage step in, take over Hie lactory build a continuous furnace, carry on work 
and hand back as a ooing concern to the company when the industry lias been 
“ established.” 

An interview took place at. which i explained the position fully. 1 was informed 
that Government eon Id not intervene as such action would be opposed to the policy 
advocated by the Secretary of State. 

The company some time later went into xoluntan liquidation, as additional capital 
whs not forthcoming. 

Such in brief is the history of the Madras Glass Works. 

1 

I am of opinion that, at 1 he outset, doting the preliminary experimental stage, 
too much importance was attached bv the promoters to the fact that good glass could 
be actually made in Madras and largely Rom local materials, whilst too little eonsidcra* 
tion was directed to local economic conditions such as 

(//) Cost at factory ot raw- material^ and fuel 

( i>) Ffficieiny of labour. 

(o) Market for factory null inn. 

Imported bottles incur fieigkt from Kurope to India and aie subject to import dftty, 
but such items are not in themselves sufficient to nflset adverse conditions inseparably 
connected with tin* intioduction of a new industry. 

1 will now ref*r to mature connected with the history of the Glass Works which 
would seem to he relevant and to come within the scope of the Commission's enquiry. 

1. A mistake was undoubtedly made at lie* outset in not installing a continuous 
furnace. Whilst with a full tank our workers could readily take out molten glass ou 
the end of a carrying pipe held almost horizontally, extraction became increasingly 
difficult as the, day went on owing to the level of metal getting lower and lower, 
necessitating the sloping of (In* pipe at such an angle that an undue length was exposed 
to the fierce beat of the furnace aud workers hands were burned. 

2. 1 was informed by the workmen sent out by Messrs. Forster & Sons that the 
furnace bricks suffered from the effect of the tierce pa sc* in a way that would not have 
happened had the level of metal in the tank remained constant. Bits of hrick became 
disintegrated and falling into the molten mixture caused breakages during annealing 
due to the unequal contraction of glass and hrick. 

Tins trouble was made greater in that fire bricks obtained from Calcutta had on 
one occasion been used in repairs to the furnace arch. 
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t}. Expoxienee allowed that blowing bottlea by mouth is Uh> laborious in India and 
.certainly less efficient under Indian conditions than blowing by compressed air machines. 

# E The capital raised was insufficient to set up a continuous tank and It* carry on 
work long enough to prove wdiat could be done with a factory working under conditions 
best suited to local labour. 

1 am of opinion that Government help in .January 1SJ12 would definitely have 
settled the question of the cost of manufacturing glass in India under favourable facfoiv 
conditions, but I am doubtful whether a successful industn would have been established. 
Certainly the outturn of soda water hollies from six machines worked under European 
conditions would far exceed the number of bottles imported into Madras. 

Messrs. Forster expressed the opinion that economy in tool could not he attained 
with a less plant than one in wdiich eight bottle-making machines is employed, the 
outturn of which in England is ‘^00,000 wine or beer bottles pel month. (The average 
number of soda water bottles imported into .Madras monthly over the last four years 
in 62,968.) 

1 advocated concent lat jug woik during the comparatively short period the faetoiv 
was running on soda water bottles, u.s being the one article most saleable and because I 
considered it would be* detrimental to outturn to do other than specialize for some time. 

It must not be implied from this that pressed tiles and other glass articles might 
not later be made in tin* lactorv. 

In conclusion 1 may say that the Government, eoneessioi m| luel ret cried to, related 
to wood growing in the forest in the (hiddapah distiict a. ' the cost of this fuel to 
the company when deliveied at lie factory was piacticully normal. Inasmuch as tiie 
chief item of cost in glass production is fuel, I am inclined to think a factory located 
in Bengal might be worked better than at Madias, morcovei a larger market would b«» 
at its doors. 


Oral Evidence, 2'Jni> J ancar y 1917. 

l i n , s\dent — •(). You liave given n* a fail I v detailed account ot tlie Madras Glass 
Works bringing out the essential featuies in the history oi it. Failures of tins kind me 
more instructive to us than .accesses. Me have had great, diffieultv in getting down iu 
the causes of the failure* ami . onsequentlv v\v value ;in\ statement regarding* tin* woik 
that has been done lu*ie and the <. im.es leading t o the tailure of the Madru* glass 
industry. T supys.se that von have not gone much nto the technical pnition ot the 
thing?— 1 . Not at all. 

Q. You dealt with it only from the business stamlpuiut <»t view!" j. Yes, , n,| 
arising out of this I may say (hat at ilm interview l had with Sir Murray Jlammiek I 
was asked why should Government step in r It the problem ot establishing a ght-s 
industry is not sufib ienlly atliaclive to tin* .Madras Glus^ Company «>r to business mm, 
would it not ieem unwise loi Goveinment to interxeney I will briefly mention one or 
two points that are overlooked in tins question. 

# 111 In the House of mu working a leply made In me by one of the St. Helen- 
^Jas.<> workmen to in\ protest that each succeeding mouth' outturn did not show 
progress was thn “'Hie works wheie [ am employed in England arc managed by men 
whose fathoi * and grandfathers vverr. glass-makers; men an* working who have been 
making -lass all their live*. You cannot do in weeks wl.at it has taken us so many 
vears To do Progress must be slow, theie will be difficulties and occasional set bucks/’ 

(3) 1 personally lealized th.it Hu* essential condition for success, continuous 
working throughout the / 1 lion is would befnie its praef ieability was as mi red entail 
many disappointments, call tor much patience and perhaps necessitate housing woikeis 
near the factory. 

Ihose thoughts foieed tlnnnselves upon me as a result oi our attempts to woik 
during* the night instead of day when we experienced difficulties in getting men in 
attend ” Long way to come.” Relative sick " and -o on were masons ^iven for 
late or non-attendance. 

In ease of Government work the eventual solution of these and othei diilicuhie* 
would benefit the country, if not during this decade latei on. 

The individual merchant, naturally usually looks foi a more speedy reiuin m, 
his money. Then also there is the fact that the men bant could not he certain ..f 
retaining to himself the benefits of the long training. As soon as success is in si^ht 
■workers may be attracted elsewhere. 
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Do you think that Madras is itself the most suitable place for an attempt at 
^lass-making? — A. I think not. T think the "lass factory must he nearer the source of 
fuel. 

c 

Q. In that case do you thinh it would he possible to make glass clien|>erF— 4. I 
think so. The question of a market for the things must also he taken into consideration. 

Q. Where would your main market he, would it lie Madras alone or other places 
also? — A . Madras itself and other places also, 1 

Q- Fs ll,m ' anv other suitable place in the south of India which would he suitable 
for the purpose Wliat is your experience in Southern India?—.!, 1 should say that I 
have really not gone into the question of establishing a factory in any other place. 
The question din not arise inasmuch as when niv firm took up the posit ion of agents the 
factory had already been built in Madras. That is a question which is bound* 5 to arise 
sooner or later, but 1 am not prepared to say at the moment whether a very much better 
place in tin* presidency could have been chosen. 

Q. So tar as the climate is concerned and the labom problem is concerned there is 
no difficult \ in making glass in Madras?- 1 We have found no difficulty in regard to 
that. ' * 

Q- Taking into account the question ol chemicals most of which aie imported and 
find, and the question of finding a market and also having regard to sea freight rates, 
can you suggest a bettei site?- A. I have not gone into that question. What 1 did 
icalise was that the immediate problem Mas to 1m n out a quant it} that would he sufficient 
to make the factory a sueocs.s. 

^ G. 1 hat is a \ er\ important point. Does m mean that in vuur opinion the market in 
Southern India is not sufficient?- 1 It is not sufficient unless we make a <rrenter variety 
of at tides than soda water bottles a" we might eventually have done ' We find first 
to organise labour and by conceiitrat mg attention on one article lotyv to attain maximum 
outturn. Soda water bottles seemed moie promising to concentrate on than any one 
other sort. The Medical Department use a large quant it \ and variety of bottle’s and 
this and oilier demands would eventually ha\e been tackled 

Q. W bat would \ on advice us in ihe shape oj a piactic.il suggestion so that we 
might place the matter before the ( lOvernmenl ? Have you thought whether it would 
he worth while to take up the industry ? Do you find* that the local market is big 
enough and are conditions tor the establishment ol the induslrv suitable? That is to 
say how are we going to make up our minds as to whether it is worth while for Govern- 
ment to taken]) the* • mill'd ry at all?— !. I think with comparatively <mall expenditure 
additional to the money already spent Government could have arrived at the cost of 
glass-making in Trnlia under best factory conditions, hut whether in light of knowledge 
gained it would he advisable for the Government of Madras to start a glass factory 
dr rmro is rathei a difficult question to answer. 

Q. The glass industry is going on in other pints of India and is fairly flourishing and 
it seems to he paying especially under present war conditions. The question at present 
really is whether Madras ofl'cis a chance for starting another industry of the kind. Any 
area that is taken up must he de< hied on in miiiic experimental wav before urn can 
establish the thing. Do you think that the business is one that even now would be 
worth the while of the Government going into?— .1. T should hesitate to recommoml it. 

Q. Is the factory still standing? — .1. The factory is still standing and I believe wlU 
taken over bv the Government sometime after the company went into liquidation. 

Sir F. fl. Star art. Q. You refer to one Mr. Scholl. Was he a German official or 
was he a German merchant' ?~ H . He was not an official. He was German Gonsul in 
Madras. 

Q. And Mr. Huger? — A. Mr. Huger is an Anglo-Indian merchant in Madras. 

G. You say that they raised Its. 77,000. Wa^ that a private* syndicate? — A. The 
Madras Glass Hompany was registered under the Companies Act. The capital was 
subscribed privately by friends of the promoters. 

Q. How did they start? Was it all the money that they could get? — A. T think that 
probably the promoters thought that sum would be quite sufficient to establish the 
practicability of making glass and their idea was, when that had been established to 
get more money and form a large company. 

Q. Looking hack would you agree that the capital was quite sufficient? — A, It waa 
jib sol ut el y i na d eq ua t e . 

Q. And even when the further lakh of rupees was invested it was still not sufficient? 
— A . Insufficient but it was all that could be got. 
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Do you think that was the case because the industry had not succeeded P — A, I 
think that would be the answer. 

Q. Was All*. Aleier still here at the time P- — A . lie was here only tor a short time, 
tie merely came out to erect the furnace and left the country a few days after glass was 
made. 

Q. Had anyone in your firm any technical knowledge nf the subject oi glass- 
niakingp — A. No. 

Q, Did Air. Aleiei go away hetore you took ovei the concern p — A, Yes, some time 
before. 

(). Had you any expert advice or experience it a Hr' — . t. No. 

Q. Where did you net your sand from P— i. Emm a place ten miles to the muth 
of Ala dras. 

(). Was it sal isiactoi v P- A. ll was excellent sand. He tween the Knnoie backwater 
and the sea there H a \erv large accretion ol Mich sand. 

(J. Had you any German workmen when you took the concern over P— A. No. 

Q. Who was managing it thenP--.l. \ Cry little work was going on. At the time my 
firm took over management 1 was on the point of going to England and 1 think the 
people who had been educated hv the (ieriuau winkers were earning it on. 

O. Were they Indians*'— A. Yes. 

(J. They had no previous knowledge oj gla-s-making or y thing oi tin* sort P H. 
They had no previous knowledge. There was no difficulty in turning out the soda water 
bottles on which \ve weie engaged. The difficulty came in when we found that we had 
to spend IB. 500 a day for turning out lfs. 100 worth of glass. 

(J. What do you attribute that top Is the labour suitable and aie the climatic 
conditions good p —A . it is certainly hot in Madras Hut 1 do not think that climati- 
cally there is any difficulty. After all the heat that \ou get in the furnace is so great 
com pa rat h civ that ten or twenty degrees \ariat:«>n in the surrno.iding atmosphere does 
not count tot much. 

N oil say that you arc veiy douhtlul uhelhei a successful glass imlustiv could have 
been stinted hereP — . 1. ^ es. I should hesitate to recommend it. As regards starting a 
new glass industry on pure 1 ; commercial grounds. I can positively say that I would 
not recommend it. 

lltm'hlv l>«nd>t .1/. M. Main '.'//<■ ' — y. Aon s;j \ hat soda water bottles nnpoited 
Airing the last tom year- aieraged 52JW8. What would be the juice on an average P — 
A. The average juice at the time when we were working the factory would be tor small 
bottles 11s. .12 a gross and fnt i be larger bottles about IB. IS a gross. 

Q. You have hcie the sand a\aihib|e, tin* laboui available and the market available. 
Don’t you think that the Madras Picsidencv will consume the whole of your outturn 
and more P — A I think that it consumes 52,000 bottles a month. 

Q. Therefore the sand being available the labour being available and the market 
being available, do you think that the ( Jovernment should go into this enterprise and 
•establish it on a sound business lontingp — A. There may be othi r places more suitable 
tlfcin Madras. That is my only leason tor not answering the question in tlie affirmative. 

Q. lVut having regard to these tliiee lactors, the presence ot the law material, the 
lal»our and the market, don’t von think t hat Government would be justified in going 
into the industry with a view* to putting it on a sound business looting P- -A. 1 think 
the ihicl‘ difficulty is iliat of cheap fuel. 1 hear that there is an idea ot starting a 
factory in Bengal where cheap fuel is obtainable. You get cheap coal there and ii that 
factory is started, I am sure we would not be able to eompete with il. 

(J. That may bo if it was the entei prise of some private firm which may have to 
give a large return. Hut ini the people ol the presidency who have got the labour and 
the market would it not bo an advantageous thing to start an industry hereP — A . I think 
that if a factory’ is started in Bengal the Government here would be wrong in establishing 
a factory here. The factory in Bengal would be able to undersell tbe Madras goods 
and tbe factory here would not be able to eompete. 

Q. Because of the cheapness of the coal?— A. (Nml is very important and expensive 
factor in the working of the factory. 

Q. And you cannot think of any other means of supplying the necessaiy fuel P — A. 
I think coal is the cheapest fuel. 
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Mr . C, E.Low.—Q, Supposing Government to&k up a, thing like this how are they to 
avoid the kind of mistakes that have characterised such ventures in the past? I Shalt 
ask one definite question. Suppose the St. Helens man had come out in the first instance 
when the factory was started first, would he have avoided many of the mistakes that) 
were committed, namely he would not have permitted a non-continuous furnace P— 
A. Certainly. 

Q. And yoq also think that the use of these unsuitable bricks might have been pre- 
vented?— A. Experts attach the greatest importance to the right kind of bricks. That 
point was impressed upon me very much. There are difficulties in the case of bringing 
out experts for close industries, such as glass-makers are chary about giving away secrets. 

Q , 1 underst nd that there was at one time a bottle-making machinery trust and 
anybody who wanted to buy bottle-making machinery ought to be a member of that trust. 
Havo you come across that kind of thing? — A. Tsn. 

Q. The question resolves itself then into one of the right kind of export and the diffi- 
culty of wotting him?— .1. 1 think that difficulty is not insuperable. 1 think that if I 
had boen continuing and if Government had advanced the money I could have gone on and 
that T should have largely followed the advice of this firm Forsters. They would have 
constructed a continuous ‘ furnace ami T should have stipulated that the two moil sept 
out- who wore very excellent remained until manufacture was made a complete success. 

Q We understood from a provion.s question that Calcutta has the additional advan- 
tage of having cheap coal in addition to the market and that you are doubtful whether 
the Madras market by itself would be able to find sale for all the bottles? A. That is 


Hon'blv Sir fiKulhhoy Cm nmb/ioy — Q. Ilou d:d this, facto] \ get into the posses- 
sion of Government?— .I.' The company went into liquidation and the factory was 
acquired bv a private individual who subsequently sold it to Government. 

Q. You say that then* was some trouble about the workmen? \\ hat was the troubled 
A. The only trouble was that we could not get with Indian labour anything like the 
outturn that is got wilh European labour. All I meant was that it would take very 
many years to make the Indian workmen as efficient as the English workmen. 

What is the pay that these Indian workmen gel in comparison with the English 
woikmen? — A. 1 do not know’ what a glass fdower gets in Europe. The men here arc 
paid Its. If) a month 

Weaving. Mr. A. Clwttcrtoii . — Q. You have o\peiienee in connection with the manufacture 

and export to Europe of Madras handkerchiefs r- A. AN <* ha\e shipped a mige quantity. 

Q. Then- was also a similar (ratio conducted Inna Madras in what aro eallod lungiet; 
whioh go to Singapore. Have you got any experience ot tlu.t r' — .1 1 have no experience. 

Q. Do vi ni remember the maximum value of this export trade in .Madras handker- 
chiefs?— 1.’ I think about. 5,000 trunks a year The value would he nearly a hundred 
tnousnnd pounds sterling a year. 

Q. Are these Madras handkerehiel's made on the country loom ?- /I. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what, stood in the way when experimenting with improved looms 
with a view to getting a better outturn ?- A . We imported a loom called the Ilattcjsley 
about six of them. Tliat loom was operated by the feet. Lt was practically a little 
lower loom, although much lighter. We were told that it had worked very successfully 
iu several countries on the Continent. The speed was from 200 to 250 picks a minute 
which, of course, was quite good. Our experiments with this loom were not successful. 
The difficulties that wo experienced wen- that the loom was very much heavier to 
work than the country loom and there is a greater strain on the yarn used. We 
experienced constant breakages and eventually gave up any idea of making use of the 
looms which were finally handed over to the Industries Department. I do not know 
what they did with them. 

Q 7) 0 11 ,^ Madras handkei chief looms do high class weaving?— A. Many of them 
do. of course. 

Q ]) 0 n ie y oa ll for special skill ?~ .1. The best quality is made in the Ponneri taluk 
about 20 miles from Madras. These handkerchiefs are the best and it is extremely 
ilifficult to get that type in any other part of the presidency. Weavers there seem to be 
particularly efficient ‘and the craft seems to have been handed down from father to son 
for many successive generations. So much so that attempts in other centres to weave 
equal qualities have not been successful. After many years of persistent, work in the 
Cuddapah district we have succeeded in making some of the common qualities but not 
“ fine ” and “ finest ” handkerchiefs ns yet. 
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Q. These hand Lend iit?is arc sent to Loudon ami sold by auction Y — A. They were 
formerly sold hy auction. The auction system has now disappeared. 

Q\ Do you £ cl tlic, sc handkeiehiels iroio tin* tradcis oi ihc weaveis!" What organ iza- 
• tion hav(* you got 1o secure a (onlinuous trailed-.). Wo make our coutiacls with a 
middleman and have to advance.! eonudcrnble j-oition o! tin* value of the oulei. This 
iniddh •man in turn distributes ihc money 1o ih<* weaveis, aLo gives them yarn and 
later collects the goods. 

() JIave you had any eonsidei.d le tmulde ju moveiing tin- udvnmes:'- 1. That is 
one of the <neal difl’cult i«*s connected a\ i 1 1» the 1 iniii -- In 1 St ‘ ea-e ot an advance in 

values the weaver ha*. olten disposed el mu good" to otheis toi Utter pMce^, 1 ml the 

diflicelt ies in tracing good.-, although ('lie would like io |inN'« ate tm uui-i ultilment of 
contract, are too gn.it m aetu.il piactiri to umeeed. 

(), |)o you think it would headvisaUe lor the weaving I merit el tin* Depiu 1 nnoit 

ef IndustiiiS te male* iurlhei e\ peril, ie.it- in die du.-.-tiou with vkw Jo g'*t over tin 

<1 i (lie ul t ie - eonue led with the lnanubnture et ! hi^ pmi.Mihu U ■ *x ei poods U J j 

Ihlnk iliat it is a mailer lei* the department le eomnl.r [ an* doiUful ahoui tin* 

point A*. I sa\ it U real!' due In heiodi;,n\ -I. ill in .rnv jaitietdai duliiel. If the 

depe/inout s**l iUeil to in* jn e\ e » u 1 1 ut n a nd (jnc ! 1 1 \ el thes/- uned** •( would lea matter 
ef persistent I \ and palieiitlv wnrhmy without v\ i-c 1 1 ml: an\ pi it immcdiab* le.siills. 
Tin r would U- a mat tm tor I he ( on e rumen I tmciiud, r 

U- Have you md an\ experience et the ti.iih* with tin* Stunt':' -- I 1 h.i\e no 
expel lmn-e ef th * Strait hade 

(K \ re \ on aware vhethei the ll\ shuttle teem la hern hmj-'lv t..keii I,; bv the 
weavers in the Madno Ibeodemv in r *. < nt 'em r I il ha* I ' dime that lungie^']' 
\vel I as hand kereh u*f • a i e new huneh mad 1 * mi h\ 'hiotb loon 

(J, In \ oa i e \ peri' *n e m de 1 1 > u.» w u h * 1 ■ * ■ ur;i\en <h vim m that hnie is d i Hi cull \* 

in di "pi" i ny, ej 1 1 h • • i «jeed an! that e an ‘mpmlant i-a": who ho . i r * • a\»*i><* hem 

pu I h ». o’ name\ i n * e ; in pi n v * « * i.i » I h od De \ n o 1 n k th.it hi ir s net - n tin e n t < »r jj i- 

m/ation amoiuj the weaver* v 1 I tin aluml 1 have no peisonnl knowledge ei the 

snii p*, I 

IK (an yeti *av hew man\ weaver aif mnplevrd m thm bundle i < h n ( loditshv 
, 1 I ha \ e net jjol t hi* fm ”1 -* w ’ h nr* 

() Deuo !, i \ Y 1 f s| mild thin! hi ‘ one ", ; \<u would f lit 1 nit one piei e ef 1 1 ,i 1 1 cl - 

ker'-hief ; n aheai (m hr, . Then* ;i i •* til pie < i‘< : iiuid 1 ^ ii o n 1 1 1 think them ale 

five to ieii then*-. uni weavers malimj Malta' ii ni'l k ,i i * * li n i I must s.iv that I am 
speakim* ratlnu elh and \ "Inm! ! It, ylad o> ,»ut in a note 

/h'CMfk /// Il • ' a Vo l \ "pelt. lilt mallei 11 ymi eeuhl lee i il P t he In et it \ flala 
and let us have a mde v*. .-hall »* "lad to ha\e one 

\Vir>i>S v t l ' - i 0 1 E N ! i \ 1 ecu At: Pi;t) ihl H»| !,OW L\o . 


\'>{< on // ntiJ /,# ri /<«n /.s. 

Some -4 ,000 hunka oi Al.olr.K h.mdkera iuei >> valmd at ahoui L'SOJK)!) ait* slupjied 
annti illy t * r Lemlon tod llieaie piimijully te the \\ ‘--I tea-t et Alina and tin West 
Indus d h"' tlMtu ^ i'li’S I > >t Is to tin* d.ivs ei llie La t imiei ( empaiiv, 

1/p te 'cal'* ayi> lehlji .N.ih srir in h< i.i Lmden t j u 1 1 * . > I \ at vhich lilt"'! 
ha nj ken hie Is wm" sold l>\ an-Ueii. 

% ( If lale v :«»■'* d»reit md n l ave tnmea><‘/i aid auit'm she. -m !oiee*i tal •* place 

l'l ietvs have . an d t’a'in is to S*-. a pic e lei eidinai v plan vic.iie vvhiUi a small 
demand has txlsted ler 1 s.enuU wovt'it vv.th > deU \ « iit < l d*'(i'i itoil with r.nsed wm k and 
emhrenlerv, puce*- ei mk a imminp* limn Ith te 'JIK- .. ,,ieit'. 

These paed' arc woven m hand loams imporled ctitton vatm- I »e i u <j med, usually 
(it)’s v. a: p and 10’s weft. 

'I li<* supmior (junliLes whnh are vvevmi in Aim, Saitivavedu atnl snireundm" v il- 
iiiyv s have a verv distun tiv and ai hsi it ip.pt an;e e. 

For many penm a 1 ions pmduehnn et llie'-i " . m'- has h*<l te so piaetira! a knew ledye 
her ng ae(|uired ei varied' detaiU ]»(*r1a / m nc te he'tieeiit oi varn, <l\mu" and wt*aving, 
that, the w'eavci i*. a higidy sUiILmI tiah^maa a* I a mnnrved trem tin* ordinatx power 

loom o’* even hand loom plani goods wc;i\er a^ the s ulptor is Imin a < oiimion stem* 

mason 

It is very necessary t# keep this ir mind ri consoler oej s ( ht'me.s for im reasin"' pro 
duction or introducing manuiaetim* of such iroeil. in any new dislricl. d in* eemmon tjmili- 
fies have been for some lime jirrulueod in tin* (diddapah <listiiet wlmre I v.erked paAt inlv 

for over ten years before arriving at a sat isfaeteiy standard. These hand loom goods 

command much higher prices than Fnglish power loom productions although reports that 
mill goods are gaining ground, particularly in the common qualities, have been increasin'* 
for some time. 

,d 
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It is customary hero to contract with a middleman for one’s requirements, a contract 
usually being for quantities varying from a single trunk to several hundred trunks for 
delivery within two to eight months. Middlemen are, either successful weavers or, if 
not weavers hy caste, men who have acquired influence over a weaving community or 
who have perhaps such intimate knowledge of a particular group as to enable them to 
get goods made. 

It is usual to advance one-third the cost ; thus in contracting for thirty thousand 
rupees woith of handkerchiefs an advance of its. 10,000 is given, the next payment being 
for goods delivered after one-third the order has been completed. 

in a stationary oj dowuwaid market contract time i* usuallv kept and quality of 
goods is cor let t 

In a lising maiket contract time is often exceeded, the ostensible reasons being, 
too frequently, , »erely excuses ol many kinds to cover lac hes on tin* part of suppliers or 
weaveis in >eerrll\ giving preieieneo to competitors subsequently hooked and higher 
pr ice orders. 

Special designs may lone been ordered at the instigation ol the African trader in 
anticipation of an expected season demand, and unfortunately tor the original contract 
buyer, as delivery time becomes due, should the market have advanced or signs of active 
demand become manifest, suppliers tirnl no difficulty in readily making sales outside at 
higher prices. 

More than once it lias happened that the pick oj a lot ha* been *o disposed ot whilst 
tardy delivery is made against eontrael. The buyer may on In hear oj this stolen march 
months and months later limn the hate imleiitoj in Africa and inn often it. is then 
impossible to trace and unravel the tacts much le>s get any r sat i*ta< i ion. A buyer not 
infrequently has delivered tn him goods which. v\hil>t mi the matter <»f quality are at 
the time of delivery (owing pci haps to active demand lor a particulai stylet worth more 
than contract price, are really mfciinr to contract -tamlard of quality. Too often an 
allowance cannot be obtained and the buyer cannot allord to let good* go to a com- 
petitor and inA*l upon lc-munufuctuiv as the buyei'* market would lie spoiled by compe- 
titors getting in first with his designs. 

“(kipping,” or making the outside handkercii lei ot the piece of belter quality than 
the inside, is not infrequently done. The standard ot quality i- weight of the piece 
which urns from 21 ounce 1 - (common) to dll ounces (superior). 

Instead of iisint! throughout m the v.ott -Ill's imported yam, niton the red weft 
stripes in the inside handkerchiefs an* made of count iy dved and spun 20’s yarn. 

This allows of fewer threads being put in or the piece made 8 to 0 inches short and 
yet weighing correctly and quality apparently mi a *upn final examination of the top 
hand kerchief all i ighf . 

It will have )e*mi gathered troni the n-iuatk* preceding this that the meichant s 
difflciilties are not solved b\ a defection ol such inegulai ities masmmh as he cannot 
always allord to reject, goods It is often indeed a matter ot ditibidty’ to decide whi f n 
and win* re to diaw the line Of com*e the men bant during a time ol poor demand 
is often able to insist upon allowance* to* »omls not up to Aandaid oi to obtain some 
measure of sat i, -Taction, a business amounting to 1*8(1,000 pm annum could hardly be 
maintained wen* if always a cast* oi “head* I win tails you lose. 

ff it wcje possible to abolish the custom ot “advances and to insist upon a 
penalty clause f<c non nr imperfect tufilment ot contract, the difficulties referred to 
would disappear Tn actual woiking however 1 have not found it possible to introduce 
Mich lofoinis. 

1 do not km *w how (Jovornmeiit can help: I merely biing toiward certain difficulties 
that it may he realized how seriously a merchant i* hand i< apped in this business#:n 
not being able to obtain the co-operation which is essential to development. 

I am convimed that if only honest co-operation could be ensured on the part of 
supplier and weaver the hand loom weavers 1 interest* might be considerably developed. 

It may be interesting to note that the tty shut lie loom introduced by the Industries 
Depaitmeiit some ten years since lias been more and none coming into use in hand- 
kerchief weaving, and today T think that over 8b pci cent of handkerchiefs woven are on 
Mich looms. 


Whnkss No. 202. 

Mn. (inosK. K.c.s., Ko s., Waiv oinirr and Econmnir Geologist 

Goaty T\.S. 

Wkitjkn 'Kvidkkck. 

Greatest difficulty is met with, in India, in interesting financiers in mining enter- 
prise. However sound the proposition may he, in Tndia, except coal mining, all 
mining propositions are regarded with extreme suspicion. This is no doubt partly due to 
speculation in the past as well as failures. Pseudo-experts are so common in Tndia and 
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their, activities are so widespread that holiest men with .sound propositi urns are regarded 
as speculators and fail to obtain even a bearing from the capitalists in thi* couiitn. Only 
those Capitalists — and their number is extremely limited- who have profited from their 
•investments in mining business, take some interest in mining propositions. But they 
also frequently give preference to other propositions such as the exploitation of agri- 
cultuial pioduels. 

Capitalists in India, with few exceptions, have very little knowledge ot and tain* 
little interest in mining. The. success of the eoal mining industiy moldy attract* 
capital. But the pros pec Is ot sound] v organised metalliferous and non-metallilerous 
mining industries a»o almost unknown to the capitalists in Tndiu. These launches ol 
the mining industiy are tin* most neglected and undeveloped in this eouoDv. Where 
of Miflioienlly large scale, then have attracled ca^ibil itom Liurnpo. But small mile 
Industrie's pioneered In small capitalists ham either failed for want of sufficient capital 
or sound orgajdsal ion nr both or arc struggling for their existence. 

While plenty of capital js foil lo oming for the dev elnpuimd of coal milling, jute, 
tea and other agricult oral indud»ics, banking in India i* not - u Hiciont 1 y advance d to 
render financial aid iooidtn«ci\ mining pi opo-ut ion.- other t ban coal. Most of the manga - 
neM- and mien mine', have brim woiked b\ small capita I i-ls in the beginning an<l tin* 
dt i \ '‘lopmcnt oi i ohm in- w ■- <» i »* % » 1 i \ hunipmed b\ bud, of capilni. Ihoneei worker 

*ii flic held have <dt**n hern rUigod t * • baud over then nitrro-t - oi In clo-c fheir 
min.", on aeecuiji ( oi linn lailuie to lommaad tapital to uiilistaml i f m * com pci i tioji 
by tlodi jieiglilmu iv. who weJc aitiactcd by the.r own enterprise Bank* in India will 
not grant any loan on ibe set unlv of mining property or slock- of ore, while it is easy 1o 
obtain "Ucli imam ml u^isi.nn c tin ugf mult ui a I pinduee. While leading banks in 
Kufope leiam m ran t * a* < 1 1 1 \ -«v im* the services oi consul »g geologist* or mining 
er.-ginceis m frjtot’i on mining piopo itious bimigiit h< i ot e 1 hen. '■von itom remote* parts 
ol the woild, bank"’ m India po*.M*v no sin li agenrv a- the\ , nhniy ignoie* mining 
melustiie- olhei than eoal. Tim* Bn* rontrol ol some* oi the most inipm i an t mining* 
'■niKiMi!' ha- pa**cd info i » 'i <‘i e n Hand- 

\* a itdr. it i* oniv turn <d high landing and Miflnrii<r who i.iii eeunmaud iapit.il 
cm ii li I lirii pi opo*. ' f iMo air v\ oi t h b* -* Pionecis »d mining liidusti ie* and -.mall 
<api1ali*l* in India liavt ofirn 'o put an mid to Mn-n acl iv i 1 ic* <c a< couni «d discourage- 
ment and want ot rapitai and j > i » i } m - 1 vuidanM* and the* development of a mmihrr of 
pn musing' mining industi ie.* has IIim- been chei ke d. 

ff is rather diffirult io suggest anv mean* lor the lomoxal of 1 lie difficulties which 
ronlnmi the small miiir own i in India, as so much depend* cm circumstance- which 
greatly vary. Hut as the dm 1 wed policy of the ( Jovernment is tin* encouragement of the 
developmcid oi indusBies in India and as mining is hr ‘-croud basic induslry in the 
world without the development id’ wlmh nn countiy fan progm-,,* sufficiently, I think 
ibe establishment oi an Imperial Ih paifuieul <d Mtm- to devedop the mineial industry 
of India, will go tar lowaids 'hr solving' id the d ifficu 1 1 n*,-, to some extent. The present 
Grolng’ral Sum*" of India '! expanded into a combined Depai fluent ot Mine-, and 
( Tre'ologv . should answer tliopnipe-c I do not ser llir netos-ofv tor a now di (>a i t nient . as 
the* Geological Survey with its va-1 expel ience and know b dge of the* mineral icsnuices 
is already in a position to mateiiallv assist m flu* development of the mineral industry 
o£ India." The existing part oi the* present organisation should continue the investigation 
of the strniigi nphiral and structuial geology of Tnoia and its Mines Branch should 
exclusively deal with all aspects of economic geology and should institute special 
investigation of all occurrence^- of economic mineral* with a view to their development 
^licre warm. ted. There should be a Provincial Geologist , each presidency and 
piovineo (perhaps with the* exception of Bombay and the* Punjab! including Baluohi*tan 
and the "North -AVosieru Frontier Pro\ inee. Besides, carrying on a Miivev of the eoo- 
noinic mineral resources of his province, it will he one of the duties <d the Pjoviucial 
Geologist to investigate every mineral occurrence capable of development brought to 
his notice by pioneers or discoverers or holders of projecting licenses or mining leases 
who require assistant*' 1 and advice for development. The Provincial Geologist should 
leport to tin* Director of the Department of Mines and Geology and also to the pro- 
vincial Government on the prospects of the development of such deposit* and should the 
Director form a favourable, opinion as to the mining project, necessary assistance may 
lie rendered by Government on bis recommendation. Of course, the. Provincial Geologist 
will have to be a specialist capable of forming sound conclusions ns to tlm prospects of 
a mineral find. When once the deposits are prospected and tlmr value proved under 
ibe guidance of the Prnv : uciid Geologist, it may not be difficult, to finance the under- 
takings. It is in the prospecting stage that the small capitalist is mainly hampered by 
want of sufficient funds for prospecting and for exploiting his produce. The difficulty 
of finding* a market and the right type* of buyers has often retarded tin* development of 
mineral industries in India. A Department of Mines can give much assistance in this 
and many other directions. Such a department is bound to stimulate the mimial 
industry, the importance of which is hardly recognised in India. Tn my opinion, the 
need for such a department properly staffed, is very great and urgent. 

3- A 
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Pioneer factories. 


Finanoial agetxoi<* 


In my opinion, much good may result in giving Government aid in the shape of 
money grants-in-aid, bounties and subsidies, loans with or without interest, supply of 
machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system, pJovision of part of share capital of 
companies and guaranteed Government purchase of products for limited periods, pro- 
vided that such aid is rendered only on the merits of each case to highly deserving 
industries. Such aid should he given only to pioneers of important industries and to 
small capitalists and not to those who can command capital. Well-established industries 
should be excluded from such grants. When there is a possibility of opening up the 
country and developing a now mineral industry to the benefit of a Province, financial 
aid by Government to defiay partly the cost of prospecting or of machinery or to cover 
freight, may bo granted to small capitalists who will he able to support with evidence 
their claim for such assistance. In the case of industries of national importance, Gov- 
ernment may guarantee dividends after proper investigation. Government should grant 
financial assistance only on the merits of each case irrespective of the financial standing 
of the promoters provided they ate honest and their project is sound. 

The grant of bounties and subsidies ought to stimulate flic inception and the develop- 
ment of new industries. Such giants have led to the establishment of industries of far- 
reaching importance in other countries such as Canada and Australia. But India has 
very few captains of industry and so long as their number and spheres of activity are 
limited, little good will result from the oiler of bounties. In my opinion, the grant of 
bounties and subsidies may lead to new developments in the mineral industry of India. 
Such assistance is necessary and may very appropriately he granted for the establishment 
of metallurgical industries, such as, the manufacture of iron and steel, ferro-manganese 
ferio-ehrome, aluminium, tungsten, lead, etc., and also for chemical industries such as 
the manufaeluro of sulphuric acid, cyanide, calcium carbide, sulphate of ammonia, 
alumina, aniline colours, etc. Industries of national importance .should have the* first 
claim for bounties. A uumbei of mineral industries <nn be started with Mieccss in Tndia 
provided these industries leceive grants of bounties or subsidies or they are protected 
from foreign competition. Glider normal shipping conditions, an exclusive export trade 
in iron-oie is pnsril lo provided bounties are granted at tin' early stage of the industry. 

When Government give financial assistance on a large scab* to an industry, Govern- 
ment control will he neeessaiy to ensure proper expenditure of the amount granted and 
for the elficient organisation of the industry for its success. Tile failure of many 
industries may he traced to heavy outlay on buildings and wrong type of machinery and 
the handling of the business by incompetent men. The appointment of Government 
directors will go far to remedy these defects. When Government, guarantee dividends or 
giant heavy loans or pro\ido part ol the share capital of companies. Government directors 
must he appointed. In other cases, sm*h as the grants of small amounts of money, loans 
with or without interest, supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system, 
Government control should be confined to an audit of the accounts only. 

1 have no direct personal experience of Government pioneej factories But so fai* 
as I am able to judge, 1 think such fa< lories have done much good for the industrial 
development of the country. However the growth of the pioneer factories has been 
so far, vciy slow and only a few su< h factories ha\e been established within the last 
decade. In this country, lack of initiative and knowledge of industries on the part of 
the people being so conspicuous, the pioneering of industries by Government iN a necessity. 
Pioneer factories should be started after thorough investigation by real and not supposed 
specialists. Makeshift arrangements and false economy must be rigidly avoided. “ The 
right man in the right place ” the neglect of this elementary principle of industrial 
success, is the cause of the failure of a very large number of Indian industries. « 

A pioneer fact on should he closed when the feasibility of the undertaking has beerfi 
sufficiently demonstrated and when similar industries are started bv private capitalists 
or companies and a* soon as there is any likelihood of competition with the latter. When 
the success of a pioneer factory is well-established, it may be handed over for private or 
company management. 

The main object of pioneer factories should be to demonstrate the possibility of 
starting new industries to check the import of foreign articles capable of being manu- 
factured in Tndia. Industries for the manufacture of finished products from Indian raw 
materials, which can be exported with prefit in competition with those now being 
manufactured in Europe from Indian raw materials, should be investigated. I do not see 
why Government should nof undertake the pioneering of metallurgical or chemical 
industries similar to those inaugurated by the Canadian Government. It is in this 
direction that results of far-reaching importance may bo achieved, although the cost of 
such undertakings will necessarily be high. Experimental stations for the investigation 
of the prosper,! s of chemical, metallurgical and mineral industries ought to be opened by 
Government as earlv as possible. # . 

It is possible for existing or new banking agencies to give material assistance to 

mining undertakings— . , , ( . , - .. ... 

(1) by relaxing the present rigid treatment m favour of more sympathetic atti- 
tude for mining propositions by small capitalists; 
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(2) by securing the services of competent geologists and mining engineers to in- 

* ’ vestigute and report on mining propositions ; 

{•3) by granting loans for the development of sound propositions or for the purchase 
of machinery ; 

(4) by granting advances against consignments of ores or jnineral products; 

(5) by advancing freight charges as in the case of agricultural products; 

(6) by granting loans on the security of stocks of snleal le ore. 

Government aid, when it competes with existing industries or discourages iiesh, 
private enterprise, should ho discontinued. When there is a complaint of competition, 
the party affected by Government assistance to a rival undei taking should approach 
Government with a full representation of their grievances and if a sufficient case i« made 
out, then Government will tease giving :osi.stam< h> prevent undue competition or to 
xliscouuige private enterprise. 

I have had no experience of technical and scientific aid provided by Government, as 
I do not know whether there is any organization in (his presidency capable of rendering 
aid to any mining industry. I have received assistance from the Geological Survey of 
India and from the ( 4 onimereial intelligence Department. Researches conducted by the 
Geological Survey on the mineral josourees of India, have led to very impoitant develop- 
ments of the mineral industry of this country. The present position of the coal, petro- 
leum, manganese, mica, and tungsten and other industries is due to the investigation 
and the putdieation of the lesearcht s conducted by the members of the Geological Survey 
of India. The manganese mining industry of tile Hellary district, which has given 
employment to thousands of pool labourer-* in the arid region 'unbracing the Hellary and 
adjoining districts in the Horn hay Presidency, dining t lie la t decade, would not have 
been brought to existence but for the cl is overies made by me or l( ><‘ basis of the due sup- 
plied hy the late Mr. brace Ponte of t li Geological Surve\ . As t lie result of the discovers 
of extensive deposits of manganese-ore, a veiy bac kward part of tins presidency has been 
opened up by about 20 miles of railway, leliof has been given bv employment in the 
mines to a ennsiderahl ' percentage of a famine stricken population, to sa\ nothing about 
the starting c»i an impoitant new industry in Southern India, which has ^ cry considerably 
added to the income of the Kundur State, the Madras Government, the railway and 
sleamer companies concerned. The present extension of the MsUmagoa Harbour is the 
result of the direct influence of the large export trade in manganese. The researches of 
Dr. L. R. Permor of the Geological Survey have greatly stimulated the manganese 
industry of I ml in. 

The loan of Government experts may he given on the merits ot application by private 
linns or companies. Genei. M v, such assistance should be freely given for industries 
which are likely to assume far-reac hing importance. Expert assistance may also be given 
to minor industries of special importance. The conditions governing the loan of Gov- 
ernment, experts will vary according to eiimmstanccs. When pri\a1o linns or companies 
are capable of defraying the salary and expenses of an expert, they should be made to 
hear such charges. Hut small capitalists should he given expert assistance free of 
charge when (heir undertakings are of sufficient importance. When expert assistance is 
like.lv to lead to the establishment, of an important industry capable of wide development 
by agroup of capitalists working independently, such assistance may be given free. In 
alh eases, the expend mnneded with the actual investigation of an expert should be 
borne by private films or companies. 

The publication of the l cm Its of resea relies made by a Government paid expert 
white attached to a private enterprise, should lie governed by conditions peculiar to each 
enjic. Purely leehnual details which do not entail the disclosure of any specially designed 
machinery or process of confidential nature may be published. Business secrets which 
if disclosed, may affect Hie interests of a firm should not be made public. When the 
publication of details is likely to engender unfair competition to the pioneers of an in- 
dustry, the results of research should he entirely withheld. ' When there is no objection 
by industrialists to the publication of the results, researches may he freely published. 

Demonstration factories fer the following industries may he started with advantage 
in the Madras Presidency: 

(1) Oil-pressing, (2) Essential oils manutacture, (•>) Soap, manutacture, (4) bruit 
canning, (5) Manufacture of synthetic drugs and periumes, ((>) Manufacture oi Sali- 
cylates from Gaultheria Odorotissima, (7) Manufacture of Thymol (8) Potassium Bichro- 
mate manufacture, (9) Potassium permanganate mnnularHirc, (10) Manufacture of bleach- 
ing powder, (ID Manufacture of pharmaceutical products, (12) Glass blowintr, (13) Medi- 
cine boitle manufacture, (.A) Manufacture of glass chimney, globes and ordinary glass- 
ware, (15) Manufacture of enamelwari*, (10) China-clay goods manufacture, (17) Manu- 
facture of cutlery and surgical instruments, (18) Lock manufacture, (19) Hurricane 
lantern and table lamp manufacture, (20) Manufacture of bell-metal ware, (21) Manu- 
facture of glass bangles, (22) Manufacture of shell bangles. (23) Manufacture of paints, 
colours and varnishes, (24) Manufacture of scientific instruments for science teaching 
(25) Wood distillation. 
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Under the existing conditions, it will be advantageous to carry on researches for * 
such subjects as the development of metallurgical industries, in the United Kingdom. 

As smelting works and metallurgical laboratories are at present almost non-existent in 
India, metallurgical researches should be carried on in England, to save heavy expend!* 
ture mciely to ascertain the possibility of developing these industries. Besides, expert 
advice will be readily available in the United Kingdom for carrying on such researches. 

Instead ol a new Advisory Council for Research in ‘India, I think it will answer 
the purpose if the scope of the present Board of Scientific Advice is sufficiently enlarged. 
Scientific research is still in its infancy in India and outside Bengal, compara- 
tively little original work is being done. I have not heard of any important research being 
conducted by professors or scholars of any University in India outside the Calcutta 
University. Even in Calcutta and Dacca, research in pure chemistry is rather the order 
of the clay and applied chemistry is an almost entirely neglected field. There are very 
few in India who can direct scientific research which is iikely to result in important 
industrial developments. The professors chiefly possess teaching qualifications. Only a 
few of them t arry on research work. The ability of the majority to institute or direct 
original research work is doubtful. India rarely attracts any of tliose professors who are 
eminent in science or famous as research workers. When research work is not sufficiently 
advanced in India, in my opinion, little good will result l»v instituting an Advisory 
Council for referring research problems to colleges except in isolated cases. As regards 
retelling problems to other institutions such a course can he usefully adnpiedr when such 
institutions have a special staff of specialists to deal with the problems. The Indian 
Institute of Science has not vet achieved the objects oi its illustrious founder. Tt, has 
so far failed to attract and turn out research workers in sufficient numbers. The leading 
colleges in Bengal in spite of their extremely economical laboratory organisation, produce 
and retain the greater number of research scholars who are inspired by the brilliant 
achievements of professors of international reputation. The locale of the Indian 
Institute of Science is apparently unfortunate as it has failed to attract the better type of 
research scholars who refuse to leave Bengal where the recent growth of research work 
has been unexpectedly rapid considering the number of contributions to scientific 
societies. Had the Indian Institute of Science been located in Bengal, it would have 
attracted a largo number of brilliant students. Referring of research work to the 
colleges in Bengal, by an Advisory Council or by an enlarged Board of Scientific Advice, 
will be welcomed by the research scholars. Such a course will greatly stimulate re- 
search work and will go far to alter the present tendency of devoting attention exclusively 
to pure science. The Imperial Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa and the Imperial 
Purest Research Institute, can do a great deal towards the solving of research problems, 
as these institutions are staffed by a number of specialists who have already done and 
are doing investigation work of value. But everything will depend on the time which 
these specialists will be able to spare and devote to additional research work as they have 
plenty of routine work to do. Under these circumstances, I do not see why an Imperi&l 
Institute of Industrial Research should not be started seeing that there are special 
departments for agricultural, forest and bacteriological research. Such a research 
institute appears to me to be absolutely necessary for the development of industries in 
India, which is a subject of the very highest importance and which should not bp made 
to depend on uncertain assistance from colleges or institutions which are not primarily 
organised for industrial research. There is not a single chair of applied chemistry attached 
to any University in India. This is enough to show how sorely such an important 
subject without which industrial progress is well-nigh impossible, is neglected. An 
Imperial Department of Industrial Research, if properly staffed by acknowledged specia- 
lists with first hand knowledge of industries, will go far towards the industrial regenefa- 
tion of India. It should embrace the following: — 

(11 Department of Applied Chemistry, 

(2) ,, Mining and Metallurgy, 

(3) ,, Electro-technics, 

(4) ,, Mechanical Engineering. 

Of course, each department will have subsidiary branches, each presided over by an 
acknowledged specialist on ample remuneration to attract the best available expert* 
from Europe and America. The details of bucIi an organisation as the proposed Imperial 
Institute, can only be worked out after prolonged investigation by a group of specialists. 

In my opinion, the existing knowledge of the available resources of the country — 
agricultural, wrest, mineral— is faT from complete and requires to be supplemented by 
further surveys. The mineral resources of India specially require further survey and a 
great deal of exploration will be necessary before wo have a satisfactory 
knowledge of the richness of India in economic minerals. A. vast amount 
of work has already been done in this direction by the Geological Survey of 
India. But it is no exaggeration to state that a great part, of the country still remains 
unexplored and many deposits of value remain undiscovered. The Hon’tile Mr. W. A. 
Lea, m the course of a speech at , an annual dinner of the Mining and Geological Institute 
of India, belittled the mineral resources of India. In a recent interview with Sir Thomas* 
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.Holland Mr. Theagaraya Cliettiyar, of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, spoke 
About the poverty of the mineral resources of Southern India. I venture to state that 
such opinions are erroneous. After 12 years’ pioneering work in Southern India, 1 
Ao not think that it will be an exaggeration to say that this is one of the most important 
mineral provinces in the world and if its richness is not known, it is for want of explo- 
ration and ignorance. 

The work of the Geological Survey has apparently been greatly hampered by want of 
sufficient funds and inadequacy of staff. In addition to the present staff, I suggest the 
appointment of a special staff for the sole purpose of carrying on a survey of economic 
minerals and the development of the mining, industry. As already suggested in the 
beginning of this statement, I advocate the enlargement of the present Geological 
Survey into a .Department of Mines and Geology' with the following additional staff 
'with the exception of the Director : — 

Director of Mines and Geology. 

Assistant Director of Mines 
/a \ ,, Geology. 

(4) Economic Geologist in charge of the division of Metalliferous Minerals 

Research. 

(5) Assistant Economic Geologist, 

Economic Geologist in charge of the division of Non-metallic Minerals 
Research. 

(8) Assistant Geologist. 

(9) Chemist. t v , 

(10) Economic Geologist in charge of the division of ltesea ••'*»! in b uels. 

(12) Economic Geologist in charge of the division oi Building Manuals Research. 

(18) Assistant Geologist. 

(14) Chemist, . , . r . , * 

(15-28) Provincial Geologists, each with a subordinate stan oi 

One Chemist, 

Two Prospectors. 

One Boring Foreman, 

Four Explorers. 

Six Scouts. - 

J have endeavoured to roughly outline the organisation of the Mines Branch as 
above Goon.' the present officers of the Geological Survey, those who are specialists 
to ccommTe geology should be transferred to the Mines Branch. The otherswJl 
continue their geological work. Should the cost of the above scheme ho prohibitive, 

#nlv the Provincial Geologists with their subordinate stall, should be appointed to com- 
plete the mineral survey! The Provincial Geologists should carry on the economic 
mineral survey of their respe. .ivc provinces under the direct control ot the Direitoi. 

They 1 should undertake extensive exploratory work. All important mineral occurrences 
should be examined and reported upon. Trained prospectors and explorers should be 
encaged Where approved by the Provincial Geologist, prospecting work should he 
!Sd to ascertain the value of important deposit's, if possible. The survey should he 
extended 0 from district to district. The scouts should be trained for collecting specimens. 

Village officers should be ordered by the Collectors to report all known mineral occur- 
rences to the Provincial Geologist. All important occurrences should be investigated 

b« the Provincial Geologist himself. 

The Drecise obicets of such a mineral survey should be 

J (if to complete as far as possible, the work of the Geological Survey so far as 

H2 ) to extm^the^knffwLdge of C economie minerals with a view to the establishment 

(3) to publish afi ^formitoioii ^regarding the value of the mineral deposits located. 

The result of such surveys, if made widely known to parties ' interested in mining, 
will be a great incentive to the expansion of the mining industry. f i i ; h 

I venture to suggest a thorough and very early investigation of the following by 

'the Geological Survey of India: — 

(1) Iron-ore deposits of India, 

(2) Copper-ore deposits of Singbhum, 

(3) Lead-ore deposits of the Cuddapah district, 

(4) Bauxite deposits of India, , . , 

(5) Phosphate deposits of the Triebmopoly district. 

Thfi educative value of industrial exhibitions is very great. Such exhibitions 

They assist in forming new ideas and in widening the industrial horn 
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Either Government should themselves hold periodical exhibitions or encourage 
private agencies to do the same. The promoters of such •exhibitions should be ‘finan- 
cially assisted and Government grants or rewards should be freely given for new 
industries or inventions of merit. 

Industrial exhibitions should be of a demonstrative nature besides including displays 
of raw materials and manufactured products. 

Exhibitions should be popular in character to educate the masses and to excite 
generul interest in industries. They should not merely aim at bringing buyers 
and sellers into contact although this should be one of the principal objects. 

The development of the mining industry is frequently hampered in the Madras 
Presidency by the inamdars and the patiadars who either retain the entire or partial 
possession of the miueral rights. Government do not exercise any control over their 
mineral rights and mining in such lands is not regulated bv the Mining Rules of the 
Government of India. The result is that these lands are frequently withheld to 
hamper the development of the mining industry. The inamdars and the pattadars 
often demand most exorbitant terms for the mining of minerals in their lands. I do 
not understand why Government do not at least interfere in the case of the holders 
of pattu lands who derive their rights from Government. It is often difficult and 
sometimes impossible to induce a pattudar to e\en allow a passage through his land 
for the transport of minerals. Such unwarranted ohsti actions ought to be removed 
by Government, as these retard the progress of tin* mining industry to a very approei- 
able extent. 1 think Government should allow free use of waste lands for at least a 
limited period, for the development of new industries. 

T have found from experience that the grant of special rewards often lead to the 
improvement of the miner’s efficiency. Such rewards have produced healthy com- 
petition among tin* mine coolies and consequent increase of the output. Rewards in 
the shape of clothes, blankets, etc.., are more appreciated than presents in cash. 
In my steatite mine, 1 used to teed the coolies and their families on tin* completion of 
each consignment of steatite and on important festival days. This led to a marked 
improvement in the attendance and the work of average* coolies. In the* diamond 
mine, my giving a silver bangle to the sorters for finding Hi diamonds, made them 
improve their efficiency in sorting and not a single case of theft occurred. 

A great deal depends on the training given by supervisors to the labourers. So 
far as my experience goes, tin* South Indian labourer, if trained and encouraged 
sufficiently, develops considerable amount of efficiency. 

To impart any sort of education to tin* labourers with whom 1 have to deal, is out 
of question. They belong to the most backward classes in the presidency. Most 
of them have Jong ago passed llu* school going age. They have no inclination to he 
educated in any way, although some of them are willing to send their children to the 
school only to give them a better start in life and not to turn them into labourers. So 
far as T have studied the question of improving the efficiency of the mine coolies, d 
think much can he done by demonstration and lantern lectures. Ordinary night 
schools are out of question in the rase of such hard worked labourers. As for the 
children of the labourers, although 1 recognise the value of compulsory education 
(pi injury), T think it will produce only a discontented class of men averse to manual 
labour. 

There is a Department, of Industries in the Madras Presidency. So far as I bm 
aware, it is not in touch with the mining industry. Either mining is not apparently 
recognised as an industry by this department or the mineral industry is outside its 
scope of operation. Tn any case, the activities of this department are very limited. 

For the future development of industries in the Madras Presidency, I recommend 
the establishment of a Ttanrd of Industries which should he only advisory in character. 
Tht} Member of the Governor’s Executive. Council in charge of the Industries port- 
folio, should be the President of this Board. The Director of Industries should be a 
member. The Madras Chamber of Commerce, the South Indian Chamber of Commerce 
and the Trades Association should each elect a competent member with extensive 
kncwTedge of industries and capable of advising the Government in industrial matters, 
to represent them on the Board. Besides these. Government should nominate two 
Indian members from the Presidency who are likely to usefully fill their plane on the 
Board and who are able to materially advance the development of industries. From 
time to time, it will be necessary to have specialists to advise the Board, as the 
nature of enquiries demand. Such specialists who give their services free, should be 
temporary members of the Board. 

Tn addition to the Advisory Board, the present post oi the Director of Industries 
should be retained. The designation- Director of Industries — is a misnomer and a 
loss high sounding title should bo used. The best available man who will be able 
to give impetus to the development of industries should be appointed as the bead of 
the Department of Industries. The fittest man should be selected, it does not matter 
whether he is a Civilian or a businessman or an expert. He must possess exceptional 
organising ability which is absolutely essential. He must be well-informed in industrial 
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manors and needs of the country. Practical knowledge of industries iR certainly a 
great recommendation. But as it is not possible for a single man to possess all 
round knowledge of several industries, this ideal cannot be fulfilled. The appointment 
i of a business man with knowledge of industries has much to recommend. Such 
appointment is being justified by the present Director of the Department of Industries 
(this should be the proper designation instead of Director of Industries),, United 
Provinces, who is showing remarkable energy in establishing new' industries. However 
as I have said, Government must appoint the fittest man available and the selected 
officer must justify his appointment to be made permanent. 

The Board of Industries will advise the Government as to the prospects of 
industries which can be started by Government for the benefit of the country. It 
will rest with this body to recommend the grant <>f aid to deserving industries, after 
impartial examination of the merits of each case. The Director of the Department of 
Industries should carry on the development of industries started under Government 
auspices. He will control the pioneer and the demonstration factories. He should 
not be under the control of the Board. 

In order to correlate the separate activities of the various provinces as regards 
industries, it will be necessary to form an Imperial Department of Industries. It is 
possible to form such a department under a single head if the right man is discovered 
.and if he is assisted by a group o( experts with first hand knowledge of industries 
Such an Imperial department will control the working of all the piovincial depart- 
ments more efficiently than the provincial Governments. 

The Lmperinl department should investigate and inaugurate new industries wherever 
pi actieahle, and prevent overlapping of the activities of tin provincial departments. 
Its expert advice and decision will deteuuiue the deveJopnicn. »f industries throughout 
India. 

According to the “ Quinquennial Review ot the Mineral Prod ret ion of India" 
written by Sir Thomas Holland, while Director of the Geological Suivev of India. 

during the last hundred y ears the cost of a ton of sulphuric acid in England has 
been reduced from over i"U) to under £2, and it is in consequence of the attendant 
revolution in the European chemical industries, aided by increased facilities for 
transport, that in India the manufacture of alum, copperas, blue vitriol, and the 
alkalies have been all but exterminated; that the export trade in nitre has been 
reduced instead of developed; that enpuer and several other metals arc no longer 
smelted; that the country is robbed every year of over 110,000 tons of phospliatie 
fertilisers; and that it is compelled to pay over 20 millions sterling for products 
obtained in Europe from minerals identical with those lying idle in India ”. 

A more glaring exposure «•*' the imperative need for an Imperial Department of 
Industrial Research cannot be made. Although much attention has rightly been 
paid and heavy expenditure incurred for the development of agriculture, the time 
lias come when the possibilities of applied chemistry and the development of manu- 
facturing industries ought r**t to he ignored. In the whole of India, there arc not 
more than half a dozen Pro lessors of Geology and research in applied chemistry and 
geology is unknown so far as tin* universities arc concerned. Under the circumstances, 
much cannot lie expected from tin* existing universities, and hence the necessity for an 
Imperial Department of Industrial Research. One of the principal functions of the 
pfoposed Imperial Depaitment, if constituted, should be to at once take up the problem 
of the development of industries for the utilisation ot the mineral resources with the 
help of applied chemistry and chemical engineering, so that at least this 20 millions 
sterling which are annually lost are saved to the country. 

% As I have said, the details of the constitution of an Imperial Department of In- 
dustrial Research can only be worked out by a group of specialists after prolonged 
investigation so that the experience of the Indian Institute of Science may not be 
* repeated. 

The Director of the Imperial Department should generally exercise control over 
the work of the heads of each department which will be constituted to carry on re- 
searches in the different branches of science and technology. The Director should 
also be in a position to obtain expert assistance outside the departments under his 
control, to initiate researches in any new industries the establishment of which offers 
distinct prospects. He should be given executive control of the entire organisation 
with as wide powers as possible and lie will be directly responsible only to the Minister 
of Industries. 

Local Governments should engage their own experts only for those industries which 
can be developed in their province. Their technical and scientific departments should 
be organized according to the industrial needs of their respective provinces. 

The most suitable w^ay of developing technological research institutions appears 
to me to be — 

(1) by locating such institutions in industrial centres where these w T ill he readily 
accessible to the best intellects of a practical bent who are capable of 
carrying on or who have evinced capacity for technological research; 
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(2) by attracting professors of international reputation and acknowledged specialists 

to occupy the various chairs ; 

(3) by affording extensive facilities for carrying on and publication of researches; 

and ' 

(4) by offering sufficient encouragement in the shape of studentships and travel- 

ling sciiolarships. 

Government technical and scientific experts who are permanently employed by 
Government under contract and who are not highly remunerated, should be encouraged 
to study conditions and methods in other countries, by grant of free passages and part 
of their expenses. But special experts engaged for establishing an industry who ate 
supposed to possess uptodate knowledge of their respective industries or science should 
be debarred from such assistance. 

I am not aware of the existence of any special reference libraries outside thpse 
maintained by the Government Scientific Departments. The difficulties in consulting 
works of reference in my case arc very great. Such works are rarely accessible to me. 

I have been obliged to form u miniature library at considerable expense. But 1 am 
precluded from consulting h.glily important and consequently, high priced, and out 
of print publications. 

My suggestion is that Government should establish free libraries of technical and 
scientific works at all the most important industrial centres. 

The publications of the Geological Survey bearing on economic geology have 
given invaluable aid to the mining industry. The issue of records and memoirs dealing 
with economic minerals is eagerly awaited and read with great interest by those who 
have identified themselves with the development of the mineral industry in India. 
iNew industries have been successfully established and already existing industries, 
have received impetus from the publication of the researches conducted by the 
members of the Geological Survey. In a number of eases, the results have been of 
far-reaching importance. I)r. Ball’s Economic Geology of India has laid the founda- 
tion of a number of industries. The coal resources of India would have remained 
unknown but for the. publication of the researches by eminent specialists of the 
Survey. The present magnitude of the coal mining industry is due in a great 
measure to the pioneers who investigated and accurately mapped all the coalfields 
of India. The value of the publications embodying these investigations is clearly 
shown hv the fact that these memoirs have long been out of print and 

old copies cannot be purchased at any cost. The exploitation of petroleum 

by modem methods has followed the publication of the chemical and 
geological researches carried on by the Survey. The publication of the memoir on 
the mica deposits of India made the mica resources of India known in Europe and 
America and led to the development of the industry to a marked extent. The 
published results of the investigations of the Geological Survey showed the futility of 
carrying on the gold mining industry in Cliotanagpur and Wynaad. This led th 
the abandonment of these supposed rich goldfields. Otherwise, the exploitation of 
these areas would have been continued with great loss of money and credit of India 
as an important mineral field. The existence of bauxite deposits was unknown in 

India previous to the discovery of the identity of this mineral with aluminous 

late rites of India by Sir Thomas Holland. Endeavours are now being mado to 
manufacture aluminium from the Indian laterite. I am inclined to think that fhe 
bauxite discoveries in British Guiana which are now considered of national importance 
are the direct result of the publication of the results of Sir Thomas Holland’s researches 
The occurrence of laterite in British Guiana was known long ago. But it is only efter 
the establishment of the identity of the aluminous Indian laterite that attention v*is 
directed to the possibilities of the laterite deposits of Guiana. The publication of the 
discovery of iron-ore deposits of the Gurumaishini hills by Mr. P. N. Bose of the 
Survey has led to the important developments which have now placed the Tata Trou^ 
and Steel Works in an enviable position. The criticisms of Sir Thomas Holland and 
of Dr. Form nr on tlm wasteful methods of mining manganese, published by the 

Geological Survey, have had to a decided improvement in the working of these valuable 
deposits. Dr. Former's memoir on the manganese-ore deposits of India, which is a 
monument of research and industry, is invaluable to those who are engaged in study- 
ing and working manganese-ore deposits. The development of the corundum, chro- 
mite, tungsten, magnesite, copper, manganese, iron and many other mining industries 
can he traced to the publications of the Geological survey. 

It is highly desirable in the interests of trade to introduce a compulsory Bystem 
of registration or disclosure of partnerships. But such it measure is almost impracti- 
cable of enforcement. 

Lack of transport facilities in this province materially hinders the development 
of important mineral industries. The development of the iron and steel manufacture 
in the Madras Presidency is hindered mainly by lack of transport facilities. A 
number of mineral industries can he started but for the present high freight rates 
charged by the railway companies. Shipment of iron-ore to Europe is impossible on 
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account of the present high railway freights which are quite out of proportion to the 
value of the ore. An extensive development of the iron-ore trade can take place if 
low rites are obtainable. Considering the rate for coal, the freight for iron-ore 
•ought to be less than one- tenth of a pie per maund per mile. While the principal manga- 
nese carrying mil ways charge freight for manganese at one-tenth of a pie per maund 
per mile, the Southern Mahratta .Railway Company arbitrarily fix the freight at a 
rate which is far in excess of the one-tenth of a pie rate. This high freight has retarded 
the development of the South Indian manganese industry to a marked extent. The 
South Indian ore is almost invariably second or third grade and is not of such good 
quality as the ore of the Central Provinces or Bengal. A substantial reduction of 
the railway freight will result in heavier export of ore from the manganese mines 
in Southern India. On account of the war, abnoiinal sea freight and high railway 
freight, these mines have ceased to work. 

The following minerals can be worked and exported on a large scale from South- 
ern India, if the railway freights are substantially reduced: — 

(1) chromite, 

(2) barytes, 

(3) steatite, 

(4) magnesite, 

(5) ochre, 

(G) phosphates. 

The following railway extensions will lead to the development of the under- 
mentioned mineral industries provided substantial reductions are made in freight 
rates : — 

(1) Railway extension from KanevihalJi to Kammatar .v u -vill tap the largest 

iron and manganese ore-deposits in Southern India: 

(2) Railway extension from Triehinopoly to Utatur will tip the only extensive 

deposits of phosphates known in India; 

(3) Railway extension from Beiamcherla to lYndekallu to tap the extensive 
steatite deposits; 

(4) Railway extension from Kondapuram to Nari Jampalli to tap large deposits 

of barytas; 

( 0 ) Railway extension from Woblapurain to the foot of the Copper Mountain 

range. 

The export of ores and minerals from India is severely handicapped by the Shipping freight*, 
high shipping freights. Although there are vast reserves of high grade iron-ore, 
no shipment, to Europe is possible on account of the high freight for this ore. Under 
normal conditions, on account * f comparatively high sou freight, Indian manganese- 
ore is placed at u great disadvantage to compete wi.Ti the Caucasian and Brazilian 
ores, as the latter an* not burdened with heavy ocean 1 ‘eight. A number of minerals 
dan be shipped to Europe from India. But tbe development of an external trade in 
these minerals is rendered impossible by the prohibitive 1 railway and ocean freights. 

The onh remedy is for the Government either to control freights or to purchase 
a number of steamers for the development of such external trade of magnitude as 
the export of iron-ore. A number of private firms find it cheaper to buy ships than 
to hire them. For example, it was reported sometime ago that the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation of Uittsburg was going to build a fleet of steamers for the transport of iron- 
ore from the Chillnm mines. A great impetus eau be given to certain indust ties in 
India, if State-owned steamers are provided to reduce freight. 

•The abolishing of exploring licenses has been prejudicial to the interest of the Mining and Pr<*- 
dwveiopment oi the mineral industry. No exploring work can now be carried on peoting rulea. 
within forest reserves. T suggest the reinstitution of exploring licenses, as these had 
facilitated the exploration of wide amis in the post, leading to the discovery of 
mineral deposits. 

There is always much delay in the grant of prospecting licenses and mining 
leases For example, an application for a prospecting license sent on the 7th 
March 1916, was granted only on the 29th July. This involved only an area of 
33.5 acres situated in a reserved forest. Mining leases take as much as a year to 
grant. Before granting prospecting licenses, the Collector makes enquiries" about 
any objection against the area applied for, through the District Forest Officer or the 
Tahsildar. These officers pass on the enquiry to their subordinates who are never 
prompt in their investigation and much unnecessary delay occurs and opportunity for 
starting work and even for fulfilling orders for minerals is lost. As all the officers 
and their subordinates concerned have other duties to perform, much valuable time 
is lost in obtaining licenses even after tbe fulfilment of all the conditions. Such 
delays are unknown in Mysore where licenses and leases are granted by the Director 
of the Department of Mines and Geology. 

Instead of a sketch, applicants are now required to submit a plan or map w ith their 
application. If an application is sent without a map, it is not. accepted bv some 
Collectors. A map or plan for an area required within a forest reserve, cannot be 
prepared as even entry within a reserve is objected to, at times. If the Collector is 
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requested to prepare the plan according to rule IT, there is much delay and sometimes 
heavy charges for the preparation, of plans. In areas not declared as specified by ' the 
Local Government, the erection of cairns with distinguishing mark, has been insisted 
upon. The grant of unreserved lands immediately adjoining forest lands, has been 1 
refused under a single license and separate applications for each type of land even if 
adjoining each other, is required. This leads to unnecessary multiplicity of security 
deposits which bear no interest. 

Rule 31 enjoining a licensee lo give 30 days’ notice to the District Forest Officer, 
ought to be deleted, as this entails much unnecessary delay in starting prospecting 
work. Whatever conditions have to be imposed, should be settled during the long 
period of preliminary enquiry before the grant of the license. 

1 have no faMt to find against the present Mining and Prospecting Rules. They 
are as good as can be expected under the existing circumstances, nut the license 
and lease deeds contain additional conditions beyond those laid down in the rules 
and some of these entail hardships on the licensees and lessees. Nearly all the 
Pol lectors J have come in touch with, administer the rules sympathetically. But 
there arc isolated instances where tin* attitude of the betid of a district has been 
quite different. 

In the Madras Presidency, there are minerals which are necessary for industries 
of Imperial importance. The immense iron-ore reserves of the Bell ary district ought 
to be developed at public expense. I also recommend the development of the copper- 
ore deposits of Cholxuiugpur, especially those of the Kharsawan State, for the estab- 
lishment of the manufacture of copper, sulphuric acid and sulphur, which are all 
essential. In my opinion, the galena mines of the (•udihipnh district ought to be 
further examined and if prosed to still contain large reserves of lead-ore, these should 
be worked at public expense. All the minerals mentioned above are of direct import- 
ance for the manufacture of munitions of war. Sulphur is being imported from 
Sicily and Japan. Among other minerals of national importance, may be mentioned 
bauxite, chromite, tin, tungsten, zinc and manganese ores which ore already being 
worked by private agencies in India. I think there is scope for the manufacture of 
ferro-manganese in India, as a national industry. No important source of nickel, 
cobalt mud molybdenite has vet been found in India. If extensi\e deposits of these 
minerals with the possible exception of cobalt arc found, thex may be worked at 
public expense, as these minerals are of paramount importance for the manufacture 
of munitions. In my opinion, deposits ot the so-called rare earths, specially uranium, 
thorium and vanadium bearing minerals, il found of .sufficient importance, ought 
to be developed at public expense. The saltpetre industry may perhaps be nationalised 
with advantage. At present, diamonds are being imported inlo Tndia, which are all 
of South African origin, although India can supply all the requirements of this 
country with far superio? stones. But such an article of mere luxury ought not to be 
developed at public expense. < 

From the point of view ot mine owners, 1 do not think 1 shall be far wrong if I 
say that the present policy of the Finest Department is antagonistic to the development 
of the mining industn. Although 1 know from personal experience that several 
officers not only welcome the opening 1 of mines within their jurisdiction but also 
afford facilities for carrying on the work, there are exceptions. An application for a 
prospecting license for manganese was refused because the area was situated within 
a reserve, although the trees within that area could only be seen through a microscope. 
A similar application for prospecting the famous Baswiapur galena mine of New bold 
was objected to by a Conservator of Forests, although the Collector was in favour of 
granting the license. The special conditions for prospecting in Forest reserves 
appear to me to be unnecessary. Tn Mysore, there are no restrictions against prospect- 
ing work in the reserves, beyond a system of levying com pen nation for cutting trees. 
The Afv soiv rates are very high compared with those prevailing in British India. 
But I have known no interference from tin* Mysore Forest. Officials or their 
subordinates. 

To remove the present difficulties which attend mining enterprise in the Forest 
reserve, it is onlv necessary for Government to advise the Forest officers concerned 
to facilitate the development of the mining industry. If this be not effective areas 
granted for mining or prospecting within reserves ought to be disafforested and 
placed w ithin the direct jurisdiction of Collectors. 

T have been actively concerned in the following industries in the Madra? 
P residency : — 

(1) Steatite mining near Betameherla, Kurnool district. 

(2) Diamond mining near Betameherla, Kurnool district, 

(3) Galena mining at Koilkonda, Kurnool district, 

(4) Manganese mining in the Sandur State. 

(ft) Development of the phosphate deposits in the Triehinopoly district, 

(6) Development of the iron-mining industry in the Bellary district, 

( 7 ) Barytes mining in the Ceded districts. 

Most of the above industries have been pioneered by me. 
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(14 it ness here gave confidential evidence .) 

1 have no doubt that it is high time to start the manufacture oi iron and steel in Sojt^tion* lor 
"Southern India. The pioneer iron manufacturing concern in India was started in the ^ou 8 ^® 8 ; 
*Madras Presidency by lleath so long ago as 1830. According to Mahon, its failure 
was due to inexperience, defective machinery and want of capital. Much fruitless 
investigations have centred on the Salem magnetite deposits. Hut. the most valuable 
deposits of iron-ore have been entirely neglected and these lie unnoticed and un- 
touched. 1 refer to the iron-ore deposits discovered by me on the Sandur hills and in 

the Copper Mountain which are certainly the most extensive in India, so tar as 1 can 

judge from the published reports on the other deposit^ elsewhere. In the course oi my 

exploiulions I found that for the entire length of the plateaus crowning the western 
hill range from Ramandrug* to lvammat haruvu for a distance oi nearly k?0 miles, we 
have a continued succession ot deposits of iron-ore with very lew large bieaks. It is 
true that the bulk of the se deposits contains ore of interior grade (between 40 and 
50 per cent). Hut on the southern plateaus of Subrayanhalli, I\ umaiaswam i, Manual 
Haruvu and Ivaiimiat haruvu, there are deposits oi high grade haematite which are of 
enormous extept. < hie walks on nothing hut j ieh haematite and manganese-ore bed*. 

These statements may appeal as mere exaggeration. Hut 1 have no doubt that my 
assertions will be supported lr\ any competent geologist who will take the trouble of 
examining the urea. Fiom actual measurements, 1 estimate the quantity of available 
high grade haematite from a single depnsil at not less than It) million tons. An average 
sample taken along one of the outcrops (Muli Hnrivi Gntti) whnh is a *o|id hill of 
haematite, gave Fe. 00.08, Si. 0k?. 05 and |\ .01 ‘J. 

The essential featujes of Sandur red haematite may he In » tlv stated to consist in 
its singular richness in iron and its low percentage of silic.a and phosphorus and almost, 
entire absence of injurious elemenls. These reserves ot haematite ought to he developed 
either by ( io\ eminent as a national industry oi Imperial importunee or 1 >y piivate 
agencies, preferably by Messrs. Tata Sons & Co., whose experience places them in a 
pre-emineut position to undertake this work. 

Abundant supplies ot limestone ale available I rum the extensive beds near 
Relanirherhi and other places in the Knruool and Cuddapah districts. Dolomite can 
be obtained in any quantity from near Castle Ruck. Inexhaustible supplies of sili- 
ceous thm -ore are available I mm the rich haematite quartzite beds in the Sandur hills. 

The sources of limestone and dolomite mentioned above can be utilised, in case iron- 
smelting works are elected near Hospet where plenty ot water is available from the 
Tungnbhadra. The position of' Hospet is central tor Horn bay. Madras. Mormugao and 
M a soli pat am. 

All the above raw materials can he assembled at low cost. Sufficient supply of 
labour will be available. The opening «d a great settlement for ciiminal tribes such as 
Woddas (who are miners bv caste), Cambadies and Hovas who are all exceptionally" 
liardy workers, ought to soIv»* ihc labour problem in connection with the working of 
the mines. 

The entire absence of coal and high freight charges bar the development of an 
important iron industry in Southern India. The only solution of these difficulties 
lies in the substantial reduction of freight (which will he compensated by an enormous 
tniffic) or the purchase of a fleet of steamers or both. These difficulties have been 
sunnounted in other parts of the world and ought not to stand in the way of the 
development of an industry of national importance which will go far to promote the 
progress of India. 


oinr Fvidknu k, .1 ant \m 11*17. 

President.-* Q. Your main remark is that the Ecological Survey a** at present 
constituted is insufficient tor the nnml>or ot problems that you wish to be taken up in 
India ? — .4. Yes. 

Q. Is that really what you want us to consider?-— .1 . Yes. 

We have had that put before us also and evidence is accumulating to show that 
the Geological Survey appears to he insufficiently manned for many of the problems 
immediately' before us in Tndin. 

Hon’blc Sir Fazulbhoy Cun imhhoy. — Q. You say about Government assistance, 
4< such aid should be given only to pioneers of important industries and to small capita- 
lists and not to those who can command capital/ 1 Do \ve understand this to mean 
guaranteed Government purchase of products also? — A . No . T don't apply it to that. 

Q. You say “ Government should grant financial assistance only on the merits of 
each case irrespective of the financial standing of the promoters provided they are honest 
and their project is sound — A. If the proposition is meritorious. I have subsequently 
said that when Government give financial assistance on a large scale, a Government 
Director should he appointed. 
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Q. Government has to finance the concern and conduct the concern, then , what 
assistance does this man get? — A. Government can appoint a Director to see only that 
the money given by Government is not wasted. 

Q, If a man brings a scheme he gets nothing? — A. He will get the profits of the : 
industry. 

Q. If Government gives money it should conduct the industries? — A. 1 don’t say 
that Government will conduct the industry but 1 6ay that Government will exercise 
some check on the industry so that the money is not wasted. 

Q. And should Government give money to these people?- -A. Yes, if the proposition 
is meritorious. 

Q . Even when they are not bringing any capital? — A. But small financiers cannot 
supply large capital. 

Q. Supposing a man brings a scheme but has no money, and il' Government finance 
the concern and it' it is managed under their control, should the benefits go to the man? — 
A. Yes, but Government may get interest. 

Q. But if Government finance the concern why should they not carry on the industry 
themselves? — A. So far as the present conditions are concerned, Government are not 
carrying on many industries. 

(). But they should and they ought to? — A. In certain cases as I have pointed out, 
the manufacture of steel in Southern India, for example. 

Q. You say that if the Indian Institute of Science had been located in Bengal it 
would have attracted a larger number of brilliant students?* A. That, is my personal 
opinion. 

Q. There is need for an institution in Bengal and another in the Madras Presidency, 
so 1 kin galore could do the work for the Madras Presidency and in Bengal there ought 
to be another one? — A. Yes. 

(). You say that the inamdars and the pattadars often demand most exorbitant teiuis 
for the mining of minerals in their lands. Do the lands belong to them? — A. Yes. 1 
don’t mean that the inam lands should be brought under the control of Government, but 
palta lands ought to be brought under the control of Government. 

Q. Here vou mention the inamdars too? .1. (No answer.) 

Q. You say “ As for the children of the labourers, although I recognise the value of 
coin pul sorv education, T think it will produce only a discontented class of men averse to 
manual labour.” On what grounds do you ha^e Ibis argument ? — A. Because T found 
that in some eases which have come to lm knowledge, villagers who have been a little 
educated aspire to high posts. 

Q. Tf they had a little urimary education ?— .1. Ye*. . 

Q, And they would not work and you are of opinion that if primary education is 
given to these, labourers or to their children they will not work in the factory ?— -A . 
They will demand higher wages and bettor posts. They won’t -work as labourers if they 
are educated. 

q. Don’t you think that if a man knows to read and write and has a little manual 
training lie will be a better workman and will be able to produce better articles? — A. 
Yes. But we won’t get a coolv class. . . 

Q. You want to keep them without education s<i that they should work?-/!. (JNo 


answer.) .* 

Q. You mention that the fittest man should be selected as the Director of Industries 
and it does not matter whether be is a civilian or a business man or an expert. What 
do you think ought to be the salary of the Director of Industries ?— A . That is difficult 

for me to fix. #ll .. .. 0 r 

Q . (hj what salary do you think you can get a man with all these qualifications r — 

A . I don’t think on less than Bs. o, 000. 

Q Then you say that the Director of Industries should not be under the control of 

the g Qar( j should work under him or should work under the Government?— 

A. Certainly, 1 don’t say that the Board should work under the Director of Industries, 
hut I say that the Board should work under the Government. 

0 What do you think as to the prospect of irnn-nre in this part of the country? l)o 
you think that it is better that it should be exported ? — A. Not only exported hut it should 
be worked locally also. 

Q. Turned into steel P— A. Yes. Iron and steel. . , _ A1 A 

0 But there is no coal?— A. That is quit* true and T have considered that question 
very well When I find that iron-ores from Chile have been sent even to Europe and 
there is a regular export from Chile to Pittsburgh, I don’t see why the South Indian 
iron-ore should not be sent to Bengal and smelted there. 

Q Do you think it will be able to compete with the steel concerns and iron concerns 
in the north of Tndia?-4. It is simply a question, of freight. 

0 Btit do you think that freight, should be reduced to such a level that you should 
be able to compete with northern concerns P—4. I don’t wish to say that freight should 
be reduced to such an extent. 
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Q. By what percentage ought freight to be reduced? — A. I have not calculated that 
yet, ^>ut I can say about export which 1 have calculated. 

Q. You speak about diamond mines in this country. Have you in your mind any 
tig diamond mine in this country? — A. Yes. 

Hon'ble M. M . Malaviya . — Q. You say that owing to the want of banking facilities 
in India the control of some of the most important mining concerns has passed into 
foreign hands? — A. I think I have asked that to he treated as confidential. But I have no 
objection to reply to your questions on that subject because it is to the interest of India 
that the control of important mines hy foreigners should be prevented. 

Q. Is it a fact within your knowledge that owing U» the want of banking facilities 
the control of some of the most important mining concerns has passed into foreign 
hands? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any endeavour by any company or any individuals to work any ol 
these mines w T ho failed to obtain banking facilities? — A. I laiow r of one case in which it 
was impossible to get a concern financed in India because it required a very large 
capital. 

Q. Was the proposal put before the public?- .1. No. The promoters did not want to 
put it before the public because they knew that they w r ould not get the capital in t.hE 
country. 

Q. But they might have been wrong in their view', w 7 as it as a matter of fact put 
before the public? — A. No. 

Q. You think that if there were a bank which would finance mining concerns undei 
proper conditions more mines will be worked than an' at present? -A. Yes. 

Q. By Indians ? — 1. Yes. 

Q. You say “ a number of mineral industries ran be start'd with success in India 
provided these industries receive grants of bounties or subsidies oi ar“ protected from 
foreign competition/’ Even without grants of bounties or subsidies being given do you 
think that these mineral industries can be worked with success if there are banking 
facilities provided?- A. Some of them will be worked with success but not others. 

Q. Unless they are protected against foreign competition? — -1. Yes. 

Q. Can you name one or two? — A. For example — barytes, that needs protection. 
Similarly, diamond mining industry and steatite industry. 

Q. All these industries would thrive if the\ were piotected from competition?- A. 

Yes. 

President.- -Q. What does diamond mining want in the wav of protection?-- A. Now 
all the diamonds are coming from South Africa and if Government prohibit the import ot 
diamonds of South African origin, I think the Indian mines can be worked very 
profitably. 

• Hon'ble, Pandif\ \f . M. Mahnni/a.- Q. You don’t think that Indian mines can 
compete with South African mines without protection? .1. Without protection l have 
some douhts. 

Q. But you think that the diamond industry should be ] JoleHed from foreign compe- 
tition in order to prevent money going out of the country while there is diamond 
available in the mines in the count rv?- -.1 Yes and that will give employment to a very 
laYge number of men. 

President, — Q . What is the import duty on diamonds? — .1 . J cannot give that off- 
hand. 

*Q. Have you considered the effect of such protection on the jewellery trade here? 

A. I have not thoroughly gone into that question. 

Q. But you don’t think that the importance of encouraging the indigenous mine 
industry should predominate over considerations of injury to existing trade or you also 
provide for that?— -.1. So far as jewels set with diamonds are concerned, 1 don’t see win 
there should be any special loss to the country in any way. So far us T know, diamonds 
are not cut in India except only by a limited number of men; but rubier are extensively 
cut. 

HmPhle Pandit M. M. Mahnnija.- Q. You say that Government should undertake 
the pioneering of metallurgical and chemical industries similar to those inaugurated 
by the Canadian Government? — A. Yes. 

Q . What information have you about Government encouraging these industries m 
Canada? — A. I know the Canadian Government have spent any amount of money in 
starting experimental stations for electric smelting and they have been experimenting 
with peat on ft large scale and all these have led to the establishment of large industries 
by private persons. 

Q . Have they done so in the ease of several industries? — A . Yes. 

Q . And when the industry has been proved to be a commercial success what is the 
method which they adopt in handing it on to private enterprise? — A . I have read somr 
particulars about it, hut I do not know about the details. 
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Q. You suggest the creation of new hanking agencies to give material assistance to* 
mining undertakings:' — *4. Yes. 

Q. In the shape of an industrial hunk, not the ordinary type of bunk but ah indus- 
trial bank, which should lend money on the security of stocks, saleables, machinery*, 

. etc. ?— A . Yes. 

Q. You say that the Indian Institute of Science has not yet achieved ttie objects of 
its illustrious founder and that it has failed to attract and turn out research workers 
in sufficient numbers. Can you tell us the reasons which in your opinion have led to 
that failure ? Why has it failed to attract workers? — A. I have given it later on, that 
it has been established at a wrong centre. 

Q. Is that the principal reason or have you any other reason to advance? — -A. And 
also the professorial staff. If eminent professors had been appointed, I think more 
students would have been attracted. 

Q. You think that the selection of professors has not always been happy? — A . Yes. 

Ptrjfidvnt, — Q. You mean that tliev have not been eminent enough? — A. Yes. 

Uhh'lilc Pundui M. M, Malar Ufa.— Q. Arc you familiar with the working of this 
institution ? — A . No. 

Q. Do you think that if the institution were in tin* hands of Government or under 
Government control it would have produced better results? — i. That 1 am not prepared 
to say. 

Q. About the locale of the Indian Institute of Science, you know that Indian 
students go out to America, da pan, Germany and England to acquire scientific and 
technical knowledge?- A. Yes. 

Q. Then if the institute were really attract i\e hy reason of its staff being eminent 
and its instruction being praetieal and highly useful, don’t you think that Indian stu- 
dents would he attracted to it in spite ot its distance?- A. Students go to Europe, 
America and other places at Ducted by eminent professors. 

(>. And that is what I say? — .1. And there are other inducements and Bangalore is 
neither Europe nor America. 

Q. It is not the fact of its being Bangalore that is the real difficulty, but the fact 
that it is not having sufficiently eminent professors in attract students? — A. Doth. 

Q. IJa\e you been to Bangaloie?— A. Y'es. 

Q. What is your objection to Bangalore? Why do you say that the Institute has 
failed partly* because of its being at Bangalore? - A. Tn my opinion, most of the 
research scholars who are now in Bengal do not want to go to I he Institute of Science at 
Bangalore because it is too far from their home. 

Q. Do you know of the Victoria Technical Institute at Bombay?-”.!. 1 have heard of 
it. 

0. Do you know that students are attracted to it from all parts of Tndia? — A. Mo$t 
likely the teaching there is very efficient, and there may be other attractions, such as 
certificates granted by that Institute being acceptable to mill managers. 

Q. Does it not come to tin’s then that if the teaching were made more efficient, more 
students would he attracted?- A. Y r cs. 

Q. You complain, and rightly, of the absence of provision for industrial research in 
this country and you draw attention to the fact that there is not a single chair of applied 
chemistry in any university in Tndia. You think (hat t he time has come when there 
should he chairs of applied chemistry in every university in India? — A. Y r es. 

Q. And also for teaching metallurgy and electro -technics and mechanical engineer- 
ing? — YYs. r 

Q. You think that if the Imperial Institute that you suggest is constituted the 
universities and the institute working together will afford sufficient facilities for the 
training of young men who may want to qualify for business pursuits?- — A. That will all 
depend on 1 lie professors. % 

O. Of course it will, but you think that such a centre should be provided? — A. Yes. 

(). You say vou recognise the value of compulsory primary education for the children 
of labourers, but you think it will produce a discontented class of men averse to manual 
labour. Have you any practical experience of the results of education provided for the 
children of labourers or is it a mere opinion based on surmise?— A. No. it is not merely 
based on surmise. 

Q. Do you know that in Germany, America, Japan, England and in all civilised 
countries elementary education is compulsory now? — A. A T es. 

Q. j)o you know that the efficiency of labourers has l>eon greatly improved in these 
countries by means of the elementary education that lias been imparted? — A. May be. 

Q. YYm don’t know that it has been? — A. I have read a good deal about it, but I 

am not quite sure that it is only due to education. 

Q. Tt is not claimed that is it due to education only hut that it- is due largely to 

education? — A. T think the social system is a great factor. % 
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^ :But you have not read or hoard it said that the education that has been imparted 
in these countries has made the labourer averse from manual labour ? — A. But it has 
produced a dangerous discontented class, 

• , Q. You have not heard it said that it has made them averse from manual labour in 
these countries? — *4. No. But here I might give one example. My butler’s son does 
not want t# become a butler but he aspires to become a deputy collector. 

Q. I am glad he does. Why should he not ? How many men in high positions today 
are not the sons of very humble parents ?—A. I know, hut they are geniuses. 

Q. Perhaps you are aware of one, the late Chief .Justice of the Madras High Court 
.Mr. Justice Muthuswam i Avyar, he was an orphan? — A. But he was a genius. He did 
not belong to the labouring class. 

(.). Unless you give the child an opportunity, you cannot say what he has in him? — 
A. (No answer.) 

Q , You say “ The Imperial Department should investigate and inaugurate new 
industries wherever practicable and prevent, overlapping of the activities of provincial 
departments. Its expert advice and decision will determine the development of industries 
throughout India.’’ Do you want the Imperial Department to decide^ matters of a 
business character, or do you waul it to give expert advice on the propositions which 
may he put before it? .1. So tar as industries are concerned mere ex|>ert scientific advice 
will not do. Expert scientific advice must go band in hand with expert business advice. 

Q. You want this department to he comprised not merely of experts who will advise 
on the technical aspects ul a ease, hut also business men who will advise on the business 
aspects of the proposition which is submitted to them? — .1. Ye 

(). With reference to your quotation from Sir Thomas Holla; d's re])ort in the Quin- 
quennial Review of the Mineral Production of India which yon lone done so well in 
reproducing here, you say that these industries should he revived, namely, chemical 
industries, manufacture of alum, copperas blue vitriol and alkalis, and you say that 
in the existing circumstance,- much cannot he expected from the existing universities, 
by which T understand you to mean Universities as they arc constituted at present?-- 
A. Yes. 

Q, If the staff is increased ami contains men who can train young men to apply the 
teaching of science to industries, then the position will he altered?— A. Yes. 

Q. Among the most suitable ways of developing technological research which you 
suggest, you mention also the ottering of sufficient encouragement in the shape of 
studentships and travelling scholarships, and after providing a very good technological 
institution here, you would still encourage the best of your students to go out to other 
countries with studentships and l i a veiling scholarships to complete their education there? 
— .1 . Yes. 

Q. Do I understand you to be in favour of a large) number of scholarships being 
instituted than are given at present for this purpose!* — . 1 Yes. 

Q. And you would he in favour of selection being more carefully made than it has 
been hitherto in order to ensuie that the students who go out should secure a better 
value in return for the money that is spent in helping them? — A. Yes. 

Q. After dealing with the development of a number of minerals that are shipped to 
Europe from India, you speak of tin difficulties of shipping freights and you suggest 
tltfit the only remedy is for the Government either to control freights or to purchase 
a number of steamers for the development of such external trade of magnitude as the 
export of iron-ore. You have not suggested that this iron-ore should be manufactured 
in t-Jie country itself? — A. At the end of my statement, I have. 

Q . You thick then that it will be a preferable course to adopt to find out if we 
cannot manufacture iron-ore in this country before it is shipped to other countries? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. You say that if Government supply the capital or assist in the formation of a 
company, diamond mining is a better proposition than many pioneer factories? — A. Yes. 

Q. From that statement of yours, it is a matter which should he made public andt 
pressed upon the attention of Government to see it worked out? — A. Yes. 

Wihiex* here (fare confidential evidence. 
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Written Evidence. * 

X have had experience of raising capital for Electric Light, Power and Tramway 
Schemes in the Punjab, Central India and Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

1 have also had experience of a similar nature in the Aladr*s 1‘residencj in con- 
nection with sugar, rice, oil and cement enterprises. 

lii many easts I have found it difficult to raise capital from Indians and 1 
attribute this to the fact that owing to lack of business knowledge and distrust of his 
fellow man, the Indian capitalist prefers to follow the practice of his forefathers of 
investing his money in land and house property rather thau in industrial enterprise, 
which he regards as speculation of a risky order. 

In cases when a concern has actually proved by its balance sheets that it offers 
a sound and lucrative return to shareholders, the Indian capitalist will invest his money 
in it, but lie generally “ tights shy ” of any new or untried scheme, however sound it 
may actually be. 

To remove the existing difficulties of raising capital I would advocate that Govern- 
ment should — 

(1) Endeavour to make Indian capitalists realize that, in spite of its vast natural 

resources and possibilities, India is one of the most backward industrial 
countries in the world. 

(2) Endeavour to make Indian capitalists understand that Government really 

means to render practical and financial assistance in the development of 
industries in India. 

(ff) Demonstrate and prove bv actual results obtained in pioneer and demonstra- 
tion factories that industrial enterprises, if well conceived, established and 
managed, do offer a good and safe investment. 

In my experience as far as the Indian is concerned, capital is drawn from the 
pockets of landed proprietors and successful professional men — especially lawyers — that 
is to say from well-to-do people. 

The Indian of moderate jueans, who can live within his income and save money, 
does not invent it in industrial enterprise and in many ways this is not to be wondered 
at. 

Ever so many small syndicates, or private companies run by Indians, have been 
ruined solely because the proprietors spent more time in quarrelling with one another 
than in attending to their business and there have been so many examples of this that 
it is not surprising that in many cases capital has been difficult to collect. * 

If, however, people knew that Government were taking a paternal, practical 
and financial interest in the promotion of industries, I have little doubt that capital 
would be readily forthcoming. 

The question of the best method of giving Government financial aid to industrial 
enterprises is a difficult one to answer shortly, as it seems to me necessary that in 
each instance where there is a proposal of this nature, the case should be considered 
on its merits by the local Director and Board of Industries, who have special knowledge 
of the local conditions and the people whom it is proposed to aid. 

As a general rule, however, L consider that — « 

(1) Guaranteed dividends for a limited period with or without subsequent 

refund to Government of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at 
the guaranteed rate ; 

(2) Supply of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system; 

(']) Guaranteed Government purchase of products under special conditions and 
for limited periods ; 
are the soundest methods to employ. 

As to Government control, T consider that here again each case should be judged 
on its merits, but generally speaking the less “ official ” control the better. 

If the local Director of Industries is a man who possesses the necessary knowledge, 
prestige and personality, he should lie aide to do all that is necessary unofficially to 
safeguard the interests of Government and at the same time produce successful com- 
mercial results in any pioneer or demonstration factory. 

Too much control, in mv opinion, would tend to either disgust the would-be 
industrialist or make him lofie his self reliance. 

At the same time T consider it essential that if necessary Government should have 
the power to absolutely control a factory which they are pioneering. 

j think it is better that Government should guide rather than control a pioneer 
factory and T strongly advocate the policy of a sympathetic iron hand in a velvet 
glove f 
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After ten years' residence in the Madras Presidency, during which time I have 
always taken a keen and personal interest in industries, I have no hesitation in saying 
that cn? the whole the local Department of Industries has done sound and good work 
# and proved its value beyond doubt in spite of the fact that it has worked under many 
difficulties and on much too “ cramped ” a scale. 

I have^also a high opinion of the work done by the Department of Industries and 
Commerce in Mysore in recent years. 

A great deal depends of course on the selection of the right man to be Director 
of Industries in each province but, as I deal with this subject later on, I will not 
dilate upon it here. 

It seems to me that, considering how backward India is industrially at present, Honew i&otomt. 
Government should pioneer industries in every way '\nd to any extent in its power. 

In my opinion, pioneer factories should be (dosed if, after expert technical and 
commercial investigation it is shown conclusively that they cannot be successfully run 
on commercial lines and they should be handed over to private capitalists or companies 
as soon as a new industry (and not one particular factory) 1ms been well and firmly 
established. 

There should be no hurry, I think, in handing over a successful pioneer factory 
as it will be wanted for some time to “ feed M the new industry with practical 
experience gained and trained workmen. 

I consider that, except in every special circumstances, it is unsound policy to 
convert successful pioneer experiments into permanent Government enterprises. 

There are special instances, however, as for example, a fc 'torv which might be 
successfully started and established to manufacture acetone or ^ tier chemicals which 
are used in a cordite factory, which it mighl be most expedient { Government to take 
over permanently. 

t do not see why Government pioneer factories should dUeou.uge private enter* 
prise nor do I think demonstration factories would ever be likely to create unhealthy 
competition with existing concerns. 

Government should make it clear that, their policy is to promote, industrial pros- 
perity generally and not the individual prosperity of any particular concern ! 

Very many small industrial concerns art* hampered in the \v:n they are financed Financing ageadta. 
as they are generally started with insufficient working capital with tiie result that, 
sooner or later, they get into financial difficulties and have to borrow money in the 
bazaar at extortionate rates which either ruins them promptly or hangs a millstone 
round their necks for the rest of tlnur existence. 

I would suggest that at ucy rate all Presidency Hanks, such as the Hank of 
Madras, should have an industrial side Mirmortcd by Government /and worked in 
conjunction with the local Department of Industries. 

• Such banks should have branches all over the ccunin which would provide 
ready facilities to unv one wh< with the assistance of the Department of Industries, 
could show reasonably prospects of being able to start a new industry which could 
be worked profitably on commercial lines. 

As to whether there should be any limitations on Government aid to a new Limits of Govern- 
enterprise if it competes with an established external trade, I feel strongly that the ment aaaiatanoe. 
answer should be in the negative. 

I consider that it is the duty of those who govern and rule India to do all they 
can to establish and help on the industries of India , whether their doing so will affect 
an dktablished external trade or not. n 

It seems to me unlikely that any new enterprises aided bv Gmemment are likely 
to have any serious effect upon external trade for a considerable length of time but 
even if in the long run external trade were affected, things would, Sooner or later, 
adjust themselves automatically and from an Imperial point of view the final result 
would probably bo good. 

1 am not aware of any noticeable benefits which have been received by local Teohnioii aid in 
industries from researches conducted by Government, departments other than ihq general. 
Department of Industries regarding which I have already recorded my opinion. 

■Regarding the conditions which should govern the loan of Government experts 
to private firms or companies, it seems to me that it would be necessary to consider 
each case on its merits, but as far as possible every effort should be made by Govern- 
ment through the Department of Industries to help on small and struggling industries. 

would advocate that where possible Government should charge a fee for the 
services of one of their experts the magnitude of which fee should be in proportion 
to the financial position of the company or private individual to whom the expert is 
lent. 1 

If Government are to take a practical and financial interest in the development 
of industries, it is necessary that companies or individuals which are being helped by 
Government should be made to do their share. 

b-A 
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I consider that the desirability of publishing the results obtained by Government 
experts, whether paid by Government or not, should m every case be considered by 
the local Director and Board ol’ Industries in consultation with the firm or compauy 
to whom the Government expert has been lent. 

As far as possible, however, 1 think that all results should be published. 

I could suggest a number of demon stria, tion factories which might well be started 
in this province and would recommend, amongst many others, cotton seed and other 
oil pressing and high grade jaggery factories. 

I am not in a position to say whether the existing knowledge of the available 
resources of the country requires to be supplemented by further surveys*, but I 
think this is highly probable. 

At any rate I would advocate that (be results and statistics which have l>een 
obtained up-to-date should be made more readily accessible than is the case at present. 

During the last few years 1 have on many occasions found it difficult to obtain 
information of this nature by applying to wirious Government departments. 

I think that commercial museums it they wen* established and administered by 
the Department ot Industries would bo most useful institutions and 1 would suggest 
that they should be inaugurated in even town of importance and that sales agencies 
should he established in conjunction with them mi as to display the piorluets of local 
industries generally and especially ot minor and unorganized cottage industries. 

I would further suggest that statistics which have been obtained as the result of 
local surveys of tie* resources of the count ly, agricultural, to rest and mineral, should 
be available for inspection in such museums. 

If this were done it would enable people to realize better than they are able to do 
at present what is being done in their provime and what could be done! 

If Government depai Intents and large commercial concerns which use imported 
articles published lists of these utricles and exhibited them m the commercial museums 
mentioned above, people would know wluit pioducts are in demand and be able 1o act, 
accordingly. 

At the present moment 1 venturi* to think that the average man knows little or 
nothing of the mature or annual consumption ot various commodities imported by 
(fovernmeiH departments and huge conmieieinl concerns. 

I advocate that industrial exhibitions ot a popular character should be held 
periodically in the large towns ot each piesideiicv so Hint loners and sellers may be 
brought into contact with one another. 

T considei that trade representatives to represent the whole of India in Great 
Britain, the Colonies, and foreign countries should be forthwith app inted and 1 
think it would also be as well to see what cm be done in the way of arranging for the 
Indian Government departments purchase tin* products of industrial .concerns- 
which are already established and working in India. 

I think it would be extremely difficult to lav down any hard and fast policj 
regarding the conditions which should govern the supply ot raw materials by Gov- 
ernment on favourable terms, but I could give* examples of industries, which would 
undoubtedly be benefited it Government came to their aid in this manner. 

Below I explain in detail a case in which Government might well come to the 
aid of a local industry in connection with the siipplv ot lime shell* and I will therefore 
say nothing more here. 

T recommend that whenever a new indust iv is started Government should bv 
everv means in its power assist in obtaining an absolutely clean title for land taken 
up by the industrialist. 

At present to the best ot my knowledge very little (if anything) is done in this 
line by Government. 

In my experience veiy little ha> been done up to now tn improve the efficiency and 
skill of Indian labourers and Ministries as a class. 

Some Indian workmen have learnt a good deal in certain mills and factories from 
the Kuropean foremen under whom they have worked, but as far as T know, no 
svstematic attempt lias been made in this presidency to improve the efficiency of the 
artisan class as a whole, save perhaps in the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

A trades school has recently been started in Madras in which lectures on practical 
mechanical engineering, fitting and plumbing, are being given. 

As, however, these lectures an* delivered in Knglisli by more or less untrained 
lecturers (i.e. men who have not been taught how tn teach) I don’t think much good 
will result. 

Rome while ago a committee was appointed bv the Government of Madras to con* 
siller the question of starting trades and industrial schools in Madras and Sir Clement 
Simpson (of Binnv & Co., ritd.), and T, strongly urged that lectures should be 
delivered : — 

(1) In the vernacular, 

(2) By trained lecturers, 

(3) At suitable centres and at suitable hours. 

Our recommendations, however, seem to have been disregarded. 
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Of the 3,000 odd Indian workmen who are working under me at present I have no 
he«iirftioii in saying that 98 per cent of the best men know practically no English and 
certainly would not profit by attending lectures delivered in English. 

# My suggestion is that trained teachers or lecturers, who can speak the local 
vernacular, should deliver lectures once a week or so in the evenings at the various 
large mills, works or factories in Madras aud that their lectures should be made as 
practical as possible. 

Men who have worked hard all day cannot be expected to walk miles to attend 
a ledurc delivered in a foreign tongue by an unskilled lecturer. 

They might (aud probably would), be quite willing, however, to occasionally stay 
on an extra hour or so in the evening, in the factory in which they are employed, 
to hear .a short lecture in their own language from a practical and skilled lecturer. 

] have had considerable experience of training apprentices during tile last ten 
years in -Madras and the system which 1 have found most successful is to compel 

all apprentices to bind themselves to work lor not less than two years 

During their apprenticeship they receive no pay, but when they are laken on, 
their parents or guardians ha\e to deposit a sum of money in proportion to what they 
ean reasonably afford and this money is refunded in monthly instalments if the 
apprentice works satisfactorily but not otherwise. 

I consider that if suitably arranged industrial and trades lectures could be 
provided, on the lines 1 have already mentioned, all apprentices should be compelled 

to attend such lectures and >il for an examination every few months. 

1 feel strongly that industrial and trades sc hools should be under the control oi 
the Departments of Industry , Impeiial and Provincial, and ii • *t the Department of 
Education. 

Regarding the training ol supervising and technical staff, a iur as my experience 
goes, the Engineering (Allege iu Madras aim** at turning out. men more suitable* for the 
Public Works Department than I'm commercial lactones or mills. 

I have found that men who have beam trained in tin* Victoria Technical Institute, 
Bombay and who have also served an apprenticeship, make the most useful technical 

• supervisors. 

At whatever college men may la* limned, however, I consider it absolutely es- 
sential that they should also muvc an apprenticeship and la* made to work really hard 
and at all hours which occasion may require. 

Unless a man has “ served his time* " lie* usually has m> idea whin “ working ' } 
really means ! 

I consider it of the utmost importance that the greatest possible care should be 
exercised in selecting the siipeo \ ■ *ug and technical staff in Go\ eminent pioneer and 
demonstration lactones as the personal element counts tm so much i g getting tilings 
well and quickly clone. 

• Specially selected men might, with advantage, 1 m» <j»\on giants by Government 

to go to Europe to study meD» ot manufacture, hul not until they have* proved 

their worth in India by showing (hat they really can irnrJr 

In this province the Depailmeiii of Industries is, as fat as I know, the only 

organization which exists for the development ol industries. 

Govern inonl appear to have been reluctant to spend money as freely as they 

oifght to have done and 1 actually know of industries pioneered by the Department 
of Industries which have* not progressed satislactorily almost entirely because in- 
sufficient funds wore granted. 

JLf industrial development i.> realty to be encouraged, Government must make up 
it^ mind to spend and occasionally lose money and show confidence in its Directors of 
Industries. 

If Government does not show confidence* in its own men, how ean the* public 
be expected to do so ? 

1 am of opinion that the be.sl organization for the tulure development of industries 
in the Madras Presidency would be* a Board composed as follows: * 

(1) The Director of Industries, 

(2) The Secretary and Tp usurer ot the Presidency Bank, 

(3) The President of the Corporation of Madra**, 

(4) and (5) Two members nominated by the Madras Dumber of (ommerco. 

# All except the Director of Industries would be honorary offic ials and the Board 
-would be merely’ an Advisory Board, on whose advice the* local Government would 
act and grant funds with as little delay’ as possible. 

Whenever necessary new schemes or projects could he referred, for advice or 
expert opinion, to the Imperial Department ol Industries, which T describe hereafter, 
but the important thing to aim at is to avoid the awful delay which exists at present 
in obtaining the necessary sanction and funds to start a new scheme. 

Once a scheme has been approved of by the provincial Board of Industries it 
should be sanctioned by the provincial Government and started without any delay 
whatever. 
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In my opinion the importance of selecting suitable men to be Directors of 
Industries cannot possibly be overrated. 

I consider that a Director's qualifications should be as follows: — 

(1) Me should have served an apprenticeship in a works mill or factory in <Jreat 4 

Britain or on the Continent. 

(2) He should have Spent two or three years at a University and taken a degree 

or diploma in engineering or science. 

(3) He should subsequently have had at least ten years' practical and commer* 

cial experience in an industrial company in India and actually shown 

what he can do. 

(4) He should have a good knowledge of the province, the people, and the* 

language or lanugages of the province in which he is to be Director of 

Industries 

(5) He should be a man of marked personality and full of well balanced energy 

and enthusiasm. 

It may be difficult at first to secure the services of men possessing all these varied 
qualifications, but if Government offer a suitable salary, I have little doubt that the 
right men will be forthcoming. 

I strongly deprecate the appointment of non-export officials to be Directors of 
Industries, us* I know, from what people have actually told me, that such men woul4 
inspire little or no confidence amongst would-be Indian industrialists. 

In order to correlate the separate activities of the various provinces, as regards 
the development of industries, 1 would most strongly advocate the formation of an 
Imperial department under a single head. 

I express my views further on this subject under section below. 

Instead of endeavouring to answer in detail the numerous questions suggested 
under this heading, I will merely say that I fuel very strongly indeed that every 
sort and kind <>! provincial organisation, technical, commercial and educational,, 
relating in anv way whatsoever b» the encouragement of industrial development, 
should he directed and guided b\ an Imperial department with which it should keep 
in dose and intimate touch. 

If such an Imperial department (consisting of the right men) with wide 
powers and ample funds were inaugurated, I fed confident that it would co-ordinate 
and prevent the existing unnecessary overlapping of, and friction between, provincial 
Departments of Industry, (Government. Technical, Scientific and Commercial Intelli- 
gence Departments, technological institutes, university colleges, colleges of commerce 
and trades or industrial schools, elc. 

At the present moment, although there is a Director of Industries, the Madras 
Department of Industries is renllv controlled by one of the four members of the Madras 
Government Council, that is to say, by a man who lias a hundred and one other 
things to attend to and who although doubtless an able man, has no special, technical 
or commercial qualifications or experience to guide him.. 

This state of affairs seems to me to be fundamentally wrong! 

If Indian industries are to he successfully pioneered and developed by Govern- 
ment, I consider that it is above all eNe essential that men of suitable qualifications and 
experience should be chosen to control and administer industrial department*, whether 
Imperial or Provincial. 

I also cc)usider*it absolute] \ necessary that such men should be allowed to work 
without undue interference from people who have* no technical or commercial 
qualifications. , 

A provincial Government which is in close, intimate and sympathetic touch with 
the local Director and Board of Industries and also with the Imperial Department of 
Scientific Experts would, I am sure, produce good results in a comparatively short 
time. 

There must, however, be complete co-operation and a determination to get things 
done without undue delay or haggling over a few rupees! 

I consider that such journals me excellent and can only suggest that they 
should be distributed more freely. 

Monographs or bulletins on industrial development, such as those which are 
published in Mysore by Die Director of Industries and Commerce, would, in my 
opinion, produce good results if they were more widely circulated. 

I mention the Mysore bulletins because they are written in a very readable form 
and in such a way that thev can be understood by people of ordinary intelligence, 
who do not possess any special technical knowledge. 

I have no experience of Government certificates of quality in this country, but 
it seems to me that there can he no doubt that such certificates would be of great 
value to any company or individual producing a really good product. 

A great deal of adulteration of locally manufactured and imported goods goes on 
in Madras at present and I strongly advocate the use of the penal law to stop such 
practices. 
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Q , Is that because of peculiar proprietary or tenancy rights, or from a defect in the 
* lawF— They vary so much in different parts of the Presidency. On the West Coast, 
land is held under a most extraordinary set of rules which do not obtain here. They 
^try in different parts of the presidency, and are very complicated and difficult to 
understand. <.% 

Q . This is a difficulty which is felt more or less acutely in different parts of India 
sometimes on account of the Government Tenancy Law and sometimes because of the 
way in which the law has been utilised by the public. Obviously it would be out of 
the question for any man who wanted to start an industry to come along and ask 
Government assistance in this respect, because yon must have some preliminary in- 
vestigation as to the man’s bmiu tides, beet are otherwise it would be an opportunity 
for blackmail? — A. Assuming you got the bona fair*, ] don’t see why the local officer, 
or whoever it may be, should not look iuh» the question and help the man, once h* 
established the fact that he was a bona fide would be industrialist. 

Q. You could have the bona fuhs of the proposition investigated by the provincial 
Department of Industries?—. I . Yes, and they would have to go to the land officials. 

(J, l mean as regards the industry itself, they would investigate that first of all? — 

1 A . Yes. 

Q. If they gave it a clean certificate, then you would sav Government should go to 
fairly considerable lengths? — A. Yes, 1 do 

Q, Would you recommend an extension of the existing Land Acquisition Act? — 
A Yes, I would, if it is feasible. 

Q. How do you think that would he regarded by the • iblic ; do you think it would 
be resented by any large class of people?— .1. tt is difficu! 1 n- say. 

Q. You speak of the training of apprentices ; these npp’ent.ces work for you, say 
tin not less tlmn two years ; wlial sort oi employment could you then put them 
on to? — A They can get on quite well ; they rise to ho foremen oi supervisors. They 
might rise to anything. We have eases of men who have risen to be managers. 
When they first join they arc put on to any odd job whirls entads bard woik! 

Q. What does it amount to in pay?— .1. A man who hast done well during bis 

two years would start from anything like H to 1? anna-- pet day or more if* he were 
worth if. 

Q. What type of man is the apprentice when he comes to you ; what has he had 

in the way of education?- .1 Wrv little education practically, no education at all, 

some men make good fitters 

Q. These are men of the liter type generally?- \ Yes. In jute mills, we find jungly 
people do butler. If a man* father bn* been a weaver or spinner, or whatever it may 
be, his son comes into the mi * I and works two year.- without pay. He would, however, 
be much belter if he bad iceeived education. 

Q. These men do a* ' Kith rise in practice to prettv decent jobs?— A. Ye>. quite 
decent jobs. 1 have one yian within my knowledge in Madras who has risen from 
being a switch-board attendant to manager of a rice mill on Rs. 350 per month, but 
he was a very exceptional man, and you could not take him as a standard 

Q . Was he a man who had worked as an ovmseer ?— A . Yes, on electric tramways. 
He bad been an inspector. We only gel a few ot tic so men, and I wdsh we could get 
more. Generally men educated in Iinm buy me well spoken of. 

(), You stale the qualifications of the Dircctoi of Industries, and admit the 
difficulty id* getting men of that type. You say ls if Go\ eminent offer a suitable 
salary, 1 have little doubt that the right men will be forthcoming.” What would 
you consider you would get a man like that for? -A. Its 12,500 a month, rising to 
Its. 3,500 a month, or something like that. 

Q, I am not quite clear about what your idea is as to the relation of the provincial 
Government to the local Department of Industries and the Imperial Department of In- 
dustrial Experts. How doe.- the provincial Government come in? In <ot:.e things yon want 
the provincial department to be in diiect touch with the lmpeii.nl department ?— A . ] 
think that all three parties ought to be in touch. This is a rough idea. The Director 
gets a scheme in bis head, and works it out fully after going into everything as far 
as he can. lie then puts it before an Advisory Rop'd which consists partly of Gov- 
ernment officials, and part ly of business men They go into if and say it irr feasible, 
or it is not. Assuming they recommend it in a particular case, the Local Govern- 
ment may possibly have -nine little doubl in spite of the Hoard having recommended 
it, and they might want some further opinion m advice. They are at libei tv to refer 
to the Imperial department, or they could direct the Director of Industries to do so. 
They should all work in close and intimate to noli. 

Q, Close contact sometimes creates a certain amount of friction ; supposing — as it 
may very well be the case— the Imperial department had a very decided idea that a 
certain thing was a good proposition, and the Local Government did not like it ; 
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which was going to cany the day?— A. You come back to the fundamental idea of who 
bolds the purse strings ; the Local Government have got to pay ; you cannot eliminate 
them ! 

No difficulty would arise unless the Imperial department were in a position to 
move the Government of India to press the Local Government about it? — A. Quite so, 

Q. The point is, should the Local Governments opinion on a point of that sort, 
after having everybody’s views before it, be more or less final ; is it desirable to have 
free interference on the part of the Government of India in cases like this or not? — A. 
It is rather difficult to answer your question without having a specific case before 
me. 1 can imagine a case in which the opinion of the Local Government being final, 
might not be at all desirable. 

Q . In things of Imperial importance, like Ihe manufacture of aluminium? — A. 

Yes. 

Q. But in a small show, do you think that the Local Government should hold the 
day? — A. Yes, 1 think so, generally speaking. 

Q. That is to say things should lie run pretty much on existing lines ; you don’t 
want any special departure from existing relations between the Imperial and Local 
Governments in this respect? — A, No, except that I think it as well that there should 
be as little non-expert interference as possible. 

Mr, A. Chotterton. — Q. You state that you have hud considerable experience tff 
training apprentices in connection with the engineering works belonging to your 
firm? — A. Yes. 

Q. Does that apply also to the other factories under the control of your firm? — A. 
It does. 

Q. Have you apprentices in the jute mills? — A. Yes. 

(>. Ls it on the engineering side or the textile side? — A. The textile side. 

(). Have you got them in the rice mills too? — A, Yes, we have a few of them 
in each of the concerns, 

Q. Including the potterv at Bangalore ?■—. 1 . Not the pottery at Bangalore. We 
used to hove them there, hut the place, is now run on contract. 

Q. Were you a member of the Committee which was appointed to consider the 
question of industrial education? — A . 1 was. 

Q. Did you approve of the scheme that was put up to the Madras Government? — 
A. No, Sir Clement Simpson and 1 put in a dissenting minute. 

Q. f am referring to an earlier seheme than that ; one for the establishment, of 
.apprentices iu the engineering work* in the northern part of Madras. The apprentices 
were to be given stipends by the Government, and the Government was to build a 
small technical school somewhere in the neighbourhood, so that these apprentices could 
get technical education. Were you on that Committee?— /I . Yes. 

Q. And you did iot approve of it?— .1. T did. 1 thought you meant the lnnt 
Committee to which \ make reference iu my repori. 

Q. Do you think that this method of training artisans/ etc., is preferable to the 
establishment of industrial schools at various places which are not worked under 
factory conditions? — .1. I certainly think so, f think the more they work under 
practical faitorv conditions, the better. 

Q. Have you bad much to do with the Department of Industries in Madras, in <Shn- 
uoction with the development of industries here? — 1 . YYs, I have been in intimate 
touch with it for many years now. 

Q. T understand you are associated with the Department of Industries *in a 
scheme for making lime bricks, which is being carried out in your Cement Works# — 
r A. Yes. 

Q. Could you iell us under what conditions that scheme worked? — A, The arrange- 
ment is roughly this, that the plant was purchased by Government, and erected at our 
Cement Works. We were to supply the raw materials consisting of sand and IB** 
at cost price, and Government were to erect the plant and run it for a year, at the 
end of which time, if we came to the conclusion that the proposition was a com- 
mercial one, we were to have the first refusal of the plant ; in other words, we were at 
liberty to take it over at. the price Government bad paid for it, but owing to the 
way in which the plant has been run, we have come to no conclusion whatever, and 
at the present, moment it is shut down altogether. 

Q, Shut down permanently or temporarily? — A. T believe temporarily. Govern- 
ment have sent a man to cret hold of the details as to what ought to tie done. They 
have sent the Assistant Director of Industries to Colombo to investigate. It might 
he taken as an example of how Government should not proceed to pioneer industries! 

Dr. E. Tlaphnson .— Q. You suggest that the presidency hanks, such as the Bank of 
Madras, should have an industrial side supported bv Government and worked in con- 
junction with the local Department of Industries. You have told us that the constitu- 
tion of the Presidency Banks should be altered in order to permit of their financing. 
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industrial concerns? — It would have to be. The present rules under which they work 
are such that they could not advance money for what I call bricks, mortar and machi- 
nery. ‘They could only advance money to finance stocks. 

• Q. Is it vour idea that the funds of the bank should be available for this purpose?— 
A. It is a Government bank ; it is only a matter of opening a new department with a 
new side to it. 

Q. You propose to use the deposits for the purpose? — A. 1 do not mean public 
money ; it would be purely Govenment money. That is more a question for Sir 
Bernard Hunter to answer. My proposal is that the banks, by whatever means 
they find convenient, should supply the funds to finance industries to a much v.ider 
extent than they do now, provided they are given a clean bill of health by the 
Department of Industries. 

Q. Have you considered how that should be worked? -A. No, I have not. 

Q. You have not compared ibis suggestion which you have made with the sug- 
gestion that there should be separate industrial banks?— A. My idea was, in suggesting 
Presidency Banks, that it was a sort of sent i-Govern meat, bank, and without going 
into the details of the subject on which I am not an expert, I simply laid down' 
rough lv the idea 1 had for making finance available for sound concerns. I did not go 
into banking details nor am I competent to do so. 

Hon' hie Sir It. N . Mookrtjtr. - Q. The Presidency Banks are not Government 
banks?— A . They are. semi-Goveniment banks. 

Q, Government has no control o\er the management of the banks?— A. The 
Public Debt Office is at the bank. 

(). That, has nothing to do with the banking: — .4. * know that they are controlled 
by a Chairman and Board oP Directors 

[)r. E. Jlo/tkmson. — Q. Would they not object to your scheme? — A. ! don’t seo 
uhy they should. We have started a co-operative scheme in the Tan j ore district 
for people who mill padd\. They can obtain money on reasonable terms. I do not 
sec why it should not go further. 

O. The reason why the Presidency Banks would object is that the security would 
be deficient? — .1. 1’lioti Government Would have to step in and risk something. 

(). Do you mean that Government should hack the Presidency Banks? — A. In 
so for as this particular difficulty is concerned, yes. 

(>. 1 think vour pioposal if more far- leaching?-- A. it is simply an idea, the 
details of which 1 am not competent to work out. 

U. You suggest the need of a hydro-electric power survey for the whole of India? — 
.4 . Yes. 

Q. Have vou voursolf. within your personal experience, Pound the no^d of such 
a survey ; have vou ever had occasion to look «> li for water power, and not known 
where to find it?— A. Yes. 

Q. Such a survey vould be a very expensive matter ; do you think that the 
Government of India’ would he justified in attempting ft?- 4. \ think they would, 
judging by the concerns which arc already established and doing so well, such as 
tin* Cauverv scheme and the Bombay scheme. The •Ihcluin scheme is not doing 
so well in the Punjab, but that was badly thought out and put through in the 
beginning 1 was not thinking so much of big places like Calcutta and Bombay. 
There are small places like Ootacamuinl whore it might he possible to generate electric 
energy and convey it down to Coimbatore which is an industrial centre. It is a 

great blessing in Bangalore. They get their energy there under half a anna per unit. 

We pav at out Madras Cement Works 1.10 annas per unit. 

Q. There is no doubt about, the advantage of hydro-electric power, but what I 
want to get at is the advantage of a hydro-elect rie power survey ; is it really in the 
interests of the country that a large sum should lx* spent in canying that out, or 
should it be left in private enterprise ?- —A T don’t think so. I think wo have seen 
enough of things being left, to themselves, and it is time Go\ eminent stepped in 
and stirred things up. People would then say there is power actually available in 
such and such a spot, and if we can start a factory near that spot, wo would get our 

energy at so much per unit. T think it is most important. 

Q . Do you know what has been done in countries like Norway and Sweden? — Q. 
I could not tell you but in Switzerland every little town has its hydro-electric scheme. 
T actually carried one out for the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam at 
Shillong. We built some weirs, took the lowest rainfall, etc. We got a rough idea 
what power was available. 

Q . How long did that survey take? — A. About five months, and I was doing 
other work as well. 

Q. How many surveyors had you? — A. T had a party of 40 people, including 
coolies. 
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Hon’ble Sir R. N, Mookerjee. — Q. You say, “ I would advocate that the Railway 
Board should be approached by the Indian Industrial Commission to see if some remedy 
cannot be found for the existing difficulties.’ * It is not your idea that there should 
be a separate wagon company? — A . Yes, if it will supply wagons. If they have nOi 
got the money, there is an end of it, but if it is simply a question of making the wagons, 
the wagons can be made out here. The value of Government stores imported into India 
every year was so astonishing that I could hardly believe it, viz., Its. 1184 millions 
last year. Probably one-third of that consists of things that could be made out here. 
I recently saw the wagons that Burn & Co. are making. 

Q. They were all made of imported material?— A. Yes, but Tata’s people are going 
to roll plates bn fore very long and they roll sections now. 

(). But up to now it is done with imported material? — A. Yes. I don’t quite 
follow your question. 

Q. Some f the witnesses suggested to us that there should he a wagon company? — 
Vt. Burn & Co., are for the time being a wagon company. They make wagons which 
the railway companies buy. 

Q. What I mean is- -suppose a certain company keep in stock, say 200 wagons 
ready at Howrah or Allahabad, and any people wanting wagons, would hire them? — 
A . T had not thought of any hiring scheme. 

President.-- Q. You have not mot Sir K. N. Mookerjee’s point. You said that 
4< excellent, wagons can be made and are made in Tndia, and yet there is always a 
shortage.” Put the sentence the other way, “ excellent wagons can be made and are 
made in England, and yet there is a shortage/’ What difference does it make whether 
you put “ in India ” or “ in England.” Have \<>u got a definite proposal to make 
with reference to the making of wagons in India?- -.1. The Kail v, ay Board should be 
approached to see if the Government have Tint got any money to spare to encourage 
wagon making in Tndia. 

IJon'hlc Sir 1*. A\ Maoif rjrr . Q. That is a financial question ; and has nothing to 
do with whether Burn & Co., or anyone else arc making wagons? -A. True, but my 
object, is to try to get more wagons, by some means or other and at the present moment 
especially every effort should, 1 think, he made to encourage wagon building in India. 

IJon'hlc. S/r Fazulhhojf ( ' urri mhhotf. - (J In regai d to apprentices, you bind them 
for two years and do you j>ay them anvthing?— A . Nothing. 

Q. Then after being apprenticed for two years what pay do you start them on? — 
A. It depends on the partieulai tnan ; a man may get Re. 1 or As. 12 per day or more 
^cording to his worth. 

Q. What are these apprentices ; do they learn something or work like common 
workmen? — A. They work like common workmen, assisting in the shops. 

Q. Do you think if you had an institution like the Victoria Technical Institute 
in this presidency you would get the students to go there? A. It is rather difficult 
to say. Most people hen 4 like to be vakils and talkers rather than workers! 

(). Don’t they get employment here?** A. Ye*. They get employment. That is why 
we are so thankful wlrnn we get any of these meu from Bombay or elsewhere. Two 
or three of the best men I have were Tanjore people who wont to Bombay to be trained, 

PndrfiMt. Q. Do \ ou think that if we had a similar institution run on similar 
linen ir» this presidency, it would be succts-ful? — A. Yes. 

Hon' bin Sir Fnzulhhoi/ Cm nmbhoij. — Q. Then about the Board of Industrie**, you 
‘suv it should consist also of “ Two members nominated by the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce.” You mean one from the English Chamber and one from the Indian 
Chamber? — A. I was not thinking of the Indian Chamber, but I would have no objection 
to one from eat h Chamber. 

Q. Then at the beginning of your note you say that ever so many private com- 
panies run by Indians hove been ruined solely because the proprietors spent more 
time io quarrelling with one another Ilian in attending to their business? — A. I have 
had examples of that within my own experience. 

Q. They quarrel when their management is had ; or do they commence from the 
beginning? — A. I don’t specify whether it is in the beginning, 

Q. My point is this ; I want to know whether they quarrel over the management 
of the concern, because every man who is engaged in the concern wants to manage it, 
or what? — A. Yes, they won’t leave it to anyone or trust each other, lienee the quarrels. 

Sir F, TJ . Stewart. — Q. Are you a director of the Bank of Madras? — A . No. 

Q. Does Government appoint any director to the Bank ol Madras? — A. -I could not 
tell you, hut I think not. 

Q, You say it is partly a Government bank? — A. I nlwayB so regarded it. I may be 
wrong, in view of what Dr. TTopkinson has said. It is generally regarded as a concern 
in which Government is very much interested. 
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Q • WLen the Bunk of Madras advances money to Nuance stocks, it still wants two 
names P — A. Yes. Except in special cases. 

< l • That limits the number of people who can get that assistance ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Would you propose le alter that, if you had an industrial side to the bank? — 
A. 1 think so. I deliberately did not say so because 1 am not an expert in banking. I 
think however the whole Bunk Act might be modified and made more elastic. 

Q. You say, “ In my opinion, pioneer factories should be closed if, after expert 
technical and commercial investigation, it is shown conclusively that they cannot be 
successfully run on commercial lines, and Ihey should be banded over to private capita- 
lists or companies as soon as a new industry (and not one particular factory) has been 
well and firmly established.” Do you mean tlial one particular factory would not 
necessarily prove ihe case?—.!. T mean that there should be no hurry in handing over 
a pioneer factory, ihe idea being to estal ’ish industries. My theory is that one factory 
does not make an industry, (Government should not be in a Limy to close up, hoping 
that other factories would slart. Now factories could benefit by the experience which 
was gained in the original factory, and especially by getting trained men. 

Q. There would have to be a business side from the very beginning ; do you think it 
would bo a good thing if (ioveinment went to business people and said “ You do the 
business part of it and we shall supply the financial and expert aid ” ; or do you think 
‘Government should do it all?— -.1. I think Government should do it all if they get- the 
right men. I In* whole thing depends upon getting the right man for Director of 
Industries. 

Q- With reference to your proposal regarding the Board of Industries you have 
qualified your answer to a eertaiu extent by saying von would put in one member from 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce. \Yhv do urn sr 'gest the President of the Corpora- 
tion of Madras?- A. Because I think he would lie a \\ - useful man to have in the Board, 
especially in connection with propel t\ and leaser Such a man is almost invariably 
a [licked man of good general experienee. 

Q. In regard to your qualilie.it ions for the Director ; don’t you think that is a 
“ Council of Perfection ” : will \ou have any chance of getting such a man? — A. You 
must have an ideal to strive at ter. 

Q. Do you say that the pay should be Its. k\n()0?- .1. You would not get a suitable 
man for less. 

Q. Do you think it would answer at all to have a s* « rt of semec from which Itese 
men should he recruited, on the same lines an the Imperial Customs Ser\ ice ; would that 
help to attract them? — .!. It might l I would however sooner have men who had lieon 
through the practical side in commercial concerns. 

Q- But they would be worth a lot of money by that time?- A. T dare say they would. 
If Government is not going te spend money freely, it is not worth while doing an\- 
dhiug at all. f don’t *•♦»<» how he would get ,k good a training as on the lines T have 
laid down. 

Q. Have you got four Mem hers of Ihe Executive Council here? .1 Yes, the 
Governor and three . Viuhers. The Governor has a portfolio himself. 

Q. About monographs and bulletins on industrial development, would it. help to 
publish them in the vernacular in this presidency' where there is a much wider knowl- 
edge of English? — A. T think so, because many of the industrial pimple cannot read or 
write anything except in their own language. 

(j. Could any particular use be made of the vernacular press in that way ; would 
they print short articles? — A . I think so. 

• Q. That would distribute the information more wid dv? — .1. Yes. I think that is 
•fpiitc sufficient, in addition to those bulletins. 

Q . With reference to Government competition with private enterprise, have you got 
any specific instance that you would like to give us in confidence ?- -.*1. Yes. T will 
give one in confidence. 

(Witness subsequently sent a specific instance which is confidential.) 

Flon'hle Jbmriit M. if/. Malari .>a ■ Q, You speak here of the difficulty of raising 

capital from Indians, and yum attribute it to tin* lack of business knowledge and the 
distrust of their fellow men ? — A . That is mv opinion. 

Q. Do you think that if a Bureau of Information were established, which supplied 
information to the public regarding the possibilities of commercial enterprises, that 
would improve matters?— A. T think that would he a help. I suggest something of the 
S'vrt in my note. 

Q. And you Hu y that if people knew that Government were taking a paternal, prac- 
tical and financial interest in the promotion rf industries, you have little doubt that 
capital would bo readily forthcoming. Is that the crv.r of the whole matter, so far 
as the Government is concerned ? — A . Mv opinion is that capital would be found if the 
Jpcople saw that Government was really taking an interest. 
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Q. The particular form in which this could be done is a matter of detail, but the* 
main point is that the people should see that the Government is taking a practical 
interest in promoting industries? — A. Quite so. 

Q. You say about pioneer factories, that Government should make it clear that their^ 
policy is to promote industrial prosperity generally, and not the individual prosperity 
of any particular concern. How would you wish it to be done? — A. What I meant to 
convey was this, that Government should not purchase things from one of their own 
pioneer factories, unless the quality and the price of the article fully justified it. 
They should not show any favour thereby making it clear that they don’t want to 
establish one model factory only but a new industry ; one factory to help — a parent 
factory for other factories to spring from. 

Q. Should the Government pioneer factory be rtgaided as a rival to any concern? — 
'A. I would a\oid competition as far as possible, except in special cases. Healthy com- 
petition is som times good. If Government had all the latest machinery, they might 
be able to turn out things better than any other factory that was not keeping things 
up-to-date ; but as a general rule there should be an absence of competition. 

Q. Except to keep up a high standard ? — A . Yes. 

Q . You suggest the creation of an industrial side to the Presidency Banks. If there 
is any difficultv felt in creating an industrial side to the Presidency Bunks, would not 
your object bo served if » separate institution was established? — A. 1 only suggested the 
Presidency Bank because I thought it was a semi-Governmeiil concern. 

Q. The Government help it with a great deal of money without interest — TO lakhs 
and more and it is the bank in which Govern merit makes its own deposits. But it may 
be that as it, is constituted under the Act it cannot support industrial enterprises in the 
some in which you want it to do ; hut your object would be gained if a separate hank 
was started and supported by Go\ernment. If Government put some of its money 
into the new hank and guaranteed interest up to \ or 5 per cent that would show 
to the public that Go\ eminent, was taking an interest in the hank. Do you think 
then that the public would subscribe to the funds of the bank P— A . Yes. 

Q. Would you recommend the issuing of debentures? — A . Yes, I think that is a 
good idea. 

Q. Would you ha\e branches of this hank in the different districts of the provinces, 
in industrial centres : or- do you think one hank at the capital of I lie Presidency would 
be sufficient? — A. I ha\e got an idea that branches would be good ; but this is a question 
that a hanker could answer better than 1 could. T think branches would lie desirable 
a,s far as T know. 

Q. You say that the fee which the Government should charge for the services of their 
expert should he determined by its proportion to the financial position of the company 
or individual to whom the expert is lent? — A. I meant that more to refer to private 
individuals. Supposing a man lias a good idea in his head, and he comes along to* 
the Director of Industries and asks for his assistance or the loan of an expert and he 
shows that lie is really a poor man. If a heavy fee wore suggested, it might put him off. 

Q. So vour object is that the fee should b * reasonably small in the case of small 
industries, but >on do not advocate a heavy fee in the case of anv industry? — A. IVo, 1 
do not. 

O. You suggest demonstration factories for cotton seed and other oil pressing arid 
high grade jaggery factories, hut don’t you think that if the Director of Industries 
interested himself in these, and published information showing how these could be 
made profitable, private capital would he forthcoming to take up these enterprises*?- — 
A . It might, but if he actually set up a factory to work, a really up-to-date jaggery 
making plant, for instance and if people could sec how economically jaggery could 
be made with modern machinuw, T fed confident that there would be a great future 
before it. 

Q. And there would he Tin loss to the Government? — A. I don’t see why there should 
be any loss. 

Q, You suggest that wliemner a new industry is started, Government should, by 
every means in its pnwm*, assist in obtaining an absolutely clean title for land taken 
up by tbe industrialist? It may not be within the power even of Government to 
guarantee that butane there not plots belonging to Government leases of which could 
be given for industrial purposes?' -.i . An extension of the Land Acquisition Act might be* 
made, by which Government could, if necessary step in and help the budding in- 
dustrialist to get hold of land with a clean title. 

Q. Remember tlial the interests of piivate owners have to receive full consideration, 
and that there may lie legal difficulties which cannot be got over. Is there not sufficient 
land belonging to Government in Madras which could be leased to industrialists? — 
’A. T am not in a position to give you an answer that is worth very much. 

Q. You sav that very little has been done in your experience to improve the effici- 
omv and skill of Indian labourers. Why is it ; is it because tlie matter has not 
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jeoeived attention or is there any difficulty in the way of taking steps to improve their 
efficiency ?■ — A. I could not tell you why no steps have been taken. My experience is 
that Indian workmen are extremely good if they are handled properly, 
i Q , Have you found that lack of elementary education is an obstacle to their progress ? 

— A. Yes, very greatly so. 

Q. In your opinion, if they had received some elementary education, they would be 
more efficient workmen? — A. I am sure of it, they could rise to greater things and be 
much more useful. 

Q. Do you think that factories would be williug to bear the expense of starting 
schools if Government rendered some aid? — . I. 1 don’t see. why not. The Buckingham 
and Carnatic. Mills have already started and oilier mills, in my opinion, would be 
willing also. 

Q, The great bulk of the men whom von employ in your mills practically know' no 
English and even those who do know would not be able to profit by lectures in 
English? — A. No, they know so little. 

Q. You think that lectures in the vernacular would be appreciated by them? — A. 
That is wlmt they tell me. The other day the Director of. Industries sent round a notice 
that trade schools were going to he stalled in Madras and asked me to see how' many 
men 1 could send along. 1 went round personally to our two local concerns, the Cement 
•Works and Engineering Works, and asked the men it' they would go. They said, no, 
they would not go. The three nbjn lions they raised are those I have written down 
and with which I fully concur. 

Q. 1 suppose you are aware that a knowledge ot English is much more widely spread 
in Madras than in any other province in India and yet it has not touched the labour- 
ing classes?-- A. Not the skilled mist roe 

(). Nor do you think that a knowledge of Engli. will be so widespread among the 
people that instruction could be given to workmen through it ?- - A . T think it will be a 
long time before (low knew enough English to understand lectures. 

Q. You advocate then that in all these industrial and trade schools the medium of 
instruction should be the vernacular?— -A . Yes, undoubtedly. 

(>, Regarding the training of the supervising and technical .stall, you say that the 
Engineering College in Madias aims at turning out men more suitable for the Public 
Works Department than for commercial factories or mills? — .1 . That is my experience. 

O That is wliv vou have got to to Boinbav to ^et vour supervising stuff? — -4. 
"Yes \ 

1>. You think then that if there was a technical college started here, many of the 
young men who now flock to law will he diverted to industry? — A. That is my idea. 

Q. AVI) at is your opinion about the physique of tin* working men you employ ; is it 
fairly good?— .1. As lged by the standard o* the Euglisli workman it is very poor. 

# (>. What do you ascribe it to ; poor feeding?— A . The whole of tlieii conditions am 

had ; they are brought up undei had eondjt ms. hygienic, mental and moral. 

0. Do you think that they earn sufficient wages to have sufficient food to eat? — 
f A. In many cases, n , t think their lot is pretty hard. 

Q. T have been struck by the poor condition of the labouring men here ; that is why 
1 ask,‘d you? -/I. They don’t compare favourably with the Puujabee. 

• Q. You think that :f they earned more wages, they would probably spend more on 
eating*’- A. They might spend more cm drinking ;k well. That is the trouble. They 
are veiy fond of the bottle down bore. 

Q. Is that evil growing? -A . T could not ted) you. 1 know a lot of mv best men are 
tpddy drinkers. They spend a lot of their money on liquor. 

Q. Do you find this evil growing only whom there b a toddy shop in the vicinity of 
tlie mill?— A. Tt makes a considerable difference. T got an arrack shop shut up near 
■our jute mill and it- lias had a somewhat good effect. 

Q . I learnt recently that the Alliance Mill in Calcutta took care to have liquor 
shops removed to a distance and it had a good effect. Don’t you think if you kept 
toddy shops away from the factories that the men are likely to give a better account 
of themselves? — A. f think it is quite the tiling to remove them T have actually done 
so- in one or two cases . 

Q. It seems rather cruel that these men should have temptation placed in their way? 
— A. Yes, they come out tired, the toddy shop is dose by and they walk in. It is an 
unnecessary temptation. 

Q. You think that the expenditure which may he necessitated by the recommenda- 
tions you have made will he nothing compared with the advance to greater industrial 
development? — A. Yes, that is the wuilvh of the whole thing! 

Q. In regard to the Advisory Board which you have suggested, you have said, in 
answer to Sir Tazulhhoy, that one of the members nominated by the Chamber of 
Commerce may be one nominated by the Indian Chamber ; are von in favour of that? — 
Id. Yes. 



'.to ifoh Board is to get tho right men. 1 gt n thinking of t he live 
i my land’s eye. You mean that there should be two extra mm who should 

bo Indiana? I had not thought of that. , 

Q> You know, after all, Indians are carrying on a great deal of business P—4 . tin* 
doubtedly* but hot so much here, If it were in Bombay, it would be different. 

Q. But yon think it would be desirable from the point of view of Indian tradg and 
commerce that there should be more Indians on the Board? — A. Yes. If you extend 
. the thing to eu:en, and have three Indians out of a total of seven members, I would 
have no objection It might inspire more confidence and draw out more Indian 
capital. 

Q, I see you are in favour of a college of commerce. Do I understand you to say 
that such n college would help to promote a knowledge of business? — No. I am not 
particularly in favour of a college of commerce. T don’t think men will learn any- 
thing in a practical way as they would in a business house itself. 

Q . You know r that the export and import trade of India goes up to about three 
hundred erores and that the goods exported pass through Indian hands. Banking too is 
largely done by Indians except in the big banks, the Presidency Banks and others. In 
view of all that, don’t yen think that a regular business training, sucli as is given in 
industrially advanced countries in the West, would be very helpful in promoting, 
business habits? — A . There we come again to the question of a man serving bis appren* 
ticeship whet he? he does that in otfiee or under practical conditions. 

Q. There is the theoretical and the practical part of training. You certainly want 
that the man who has to rccei\e practical training hould also he well ground 'd in the 
theoretical part, i.c., the principles which underlie the business, and that can he best 
‘imparted in colleges rather than in oflic.es? — 1. Yes. but I would do that in night schools 
or trade schools rather Ilian letting the man go for one or two year* to n commercial 
college. 

Q , You are thinking of office hand* whom you would recommend to go to night 
schools in the evening. Suppose you started with a better class of educated men ; 
suppose there was an institution where they could receive this commercial education 
iu hanking or auditing of accruals, etc., things which uouhl give them ideas as to 
how business is carried on ; suppose you had such an institution and these young men 
were sent there, and afterwards joined your office, would they not lie better qualified 
to deal with business? — ,1. They ought to lie. 

Q. From that point of view do you think that the establishment of such an institution 
would be desirable?— 1 . I qualify it by saying that it must be extremely well run. 

Q, You have said that “ excellent wagons can he made and are made iu India and yet 
there is always a shortage.” I understood you to say that* you were struck by the amount 
of money that was sent out of the country by importing wagons? — A. The figure 1 gave 
was the total Government imports for last year, Us. (>8U millions. The greater part 
of that is for railway requirements. 

Q . You think that in view of the large imports which have to be made and alsQ in 
view of the need for many more wagons in this country, the Government should en p 
courage the building of wagons in this country itself ? — A. I do. 

Q. With reference to one of your answers regarding the hydro-electric power scheme,, 
did I understand you to say, in answer to Dr. Hupkinson, that* in view of the advantage M 
of having hydro-electric power made available in industries, the expense incurred in 
the survey should be acceptable?—;!. That is mv view, although I agree with Dr. Hop. 
kinson that a very detailed survey will bo costly. What is advocated is that a man 
who thoroughly understands what lie is doing- such a man as Mr. H. P. Gibbs fo?(; 
instance should be put on to the job and inform the public that such and such a 
hydro-electric power scheme could be started here or there. It would be an induces 
ment to industrialists, who would know what their power costs would be and they 
would not have to buy coal. 

Q. You would thus turn the water that is running to waste at present to very good 
nee P—4, That iR the idea. / / 

Q . In concluding your valuable note, you refer to the fiscal question and the eviV 
;'|^lts <4 emigration/ The results of emigration are not outside the scope of the 
(krmmissionTs enquiry. Will you kindly tell us how that evil may be remedied P— h, 
i|. Take the Tan j ore district. We have got four rice mills, there and wages In lEa la§£ ^ 
HnV^i^hnve exactly doubled. That is 'to a very large extent due to emlifrittloii/ 
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Q. To what part ot the world do your working- men go? — A. (Jh, 1 think, they go to 
Fiji and Ceylon. I don’t know really, but they go away from the district. 

Q . Do you think it they did not emigrate they would find profitable work at home? — 
# rl. We are aJ way's short oi‘ men at our rice nulls. We are putting in labour-saving 
devices because we cannot get the men. There are many other evil results ; the 
conditions under which the men are lured away ; they save a little money and aie 
robbed belore they ran return to the country, as everybody knows. 

Q Very tew people realise the evil results ot the system ; will you kiudly tell us 
something more about it?— A. 1 know cases jh which men have gone abroad and have 
saved some inouey and come hack, and been robbed of it. There are people who make 
an absolute business ol robbing them. L was thinking ui the Tamil coolie who (‘mi- 
grates from Tan j ore. 

Q. By whom is he robbed ; by the man who i ecru its him?- A. Yes, lie is one. lie is 
robbed vvslemat ic»ili\ . Then lie is robbed as soon as lie lands. People In* m wait tor 
him , I don’t mean highway robbery ; I mean by sibtlely 

Q. Have you ever had occasion to speak to Mum* of I'.-m* men who have returned? — 

A. Yes. ‘ • 

Q. Did you find that they were pleased to have conic back? — .1. They are very 
glad io (oine back, a great many of them. 

• It. Do you think that in iln* interests of Indian industrialism thi< emigration should 
be discouraged?— I. I hold that very strongly. 

Q You think that tin* coolies will noi be siilVeiers by not being permitted to go 
out ?- -A . I think so. 

(). You have said that you prefer not tc train ai titans in imlustii.il mIiooIs ; but in 
view of the difiicultv of finding aecoiumodaium fm a iiihiiIht of younc men who wish 
to receive a training ill mills oi factories, don’t mi tlr'nk that industrial ,>c!ionls 
which have got workshops attached to them wi:! yi\e them all tin* preliminary 
tra in ill 1. "No, T don’t I wciit to a coll'me in Lombm aid went through a workshop 
course. Afterwards when l served my apprent icesJn ]> in a Iny simp in the Midlands 
1 imirnl that T knew nothing. ! was no use at all. altlo ugh the college wmkshops I 

t to were tin 1 finest of then kind in (Jrcat Britain 

O Do you think you would have been able to appicciate better what you learned in 
the woikslmp, if you had not iceeived that f milling v — 1 Possibly, as 1 bad to unlearn 
mi in m li that had been taught me at Coll *ge. 

i[ You thi nk that thenietiml ti.i. ong should lie imparted in schools, and should 
be followed by a training in workshops? — A, I do. 

O. But if there is a workshop properly fitted up with up-to-date machinery, and 
placed under a competent man -which is tin* essence of it — then that workshop may 
train tin* a A Ann vet much better than anyt h ing at present that you know- of in this 
country? .1 Assuming that i man can get training in a “ pueea ” college workshop, it 
miyht pos-iblv be better than nothing. My iwn experience is that the practical in- 
sfnntion usually give?! in college workshop*- is an absolute farce. 

f'rtsnirnt (> . m- \ on sure tied il was belter than nothing? — A. ft certainly was 
not in inv ow n ease. 

O. You thought ihal the picture the Pandit put before you was better tlian nothing ; 
that ii may be dangeioiiN?— . 1. I would not go so far as to sav that it would be 
dan < v ei mis bul if would be little* or no good. 

/ fan' hie Pandit .1/. M . Malaruja Q. Would that not depend upon who the man at 
♦ lie* head was--- I. It may he, but in a college workshop you don’t- get a crack on the 
Ifcad or* kicking into shape such as you would got if \uii are serving your time in a 
real workshop! 

Q. Suppose you put a man through a school ; let him learn the theory and the prac- 
tice of that trade as it is taught there ; let him then go to the workshop and receive 
the crack o» kick to round him into shape? — \. To keep to the point- at issue, T am not 
in i.iAourof this workshop training in colleges. 

Q- You don’i think that workshops Arnold Ik* attached to industrial schools? — A. I 
don’t think so. 

Q. You don’t re.illv mean that you found it was no use ; you found that there w r as 
something more fo bo learnt in the workshop?- A. T found that I had not touched the 
fringe of practical work. 

Q. f am sonv that the instruction was so poor? — .1. Tt may have been mv fault, hut 
flint is niv view 7 , that practical work in thes** kind of show’s is no good. 

Q. You refer to the Deport of the Comm il tee, in answer to Mr. OTiattertun ; has 
that' report been o.ade public? — A. We were rather at cross purposes There were two 
Committees, and T misundei. stood Mr. Oh fitter ton. The last Committee \ was on was 
about trade schools. That was what I referred to. 

Q. Tt is in this report that yon and Sir Clement Simpson disagreed with flu* rest? — 
-4 . Yes. 
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Q. Alay 1’knovv the point on which you disagreed ?-A . The main thin,, was about 
hav ng men to teach who were skilled teachers. 1 hold that a man may he l r e.V good 
. , an engine ti m chemist, but he has got to learn how to impart iiis knowledge to 
o hei l'etiple ; m other words, lie has got to learn how to teach, '['hat was one of the.* 
points, lhe second was having the instruction given in works or factories as opposed 
to Inning a special building in (he centre of the works and mills. At am r!le I 

0 pm ion.' U ‘" ,, ' ml)n " e J ,ut 11lls mlJU,t ‘‘ in < dissenting from the other members’ 

(>. What was this other (lonim it lee that you refer to?- A. That was some time 
jireviouslv and was on industrial education. 1 

(l lias that also been published .1 [ believe so : I think they are all published. 

/ 1 1 suit it / . ( v k 1 bd you take your diploma, and was it a three years’ course*^ d 

1 es. 


Q- ^ T, <f veu ser\ed your ;* |>j>rt»ii t icesJiij) al’ten\ards?-A. Yes. 

(>. You lime* been «ul here for bu. \.*nr s?-.l. IYu IT) years. I have be»n ten years 
in ili is presidency. 

Wave vein managed In pick uj» liic local languages?- .1. The coolie laii<Hm<’t'K J 
speak fluently, 1ml 1 am not a Pandit or scholarly speaker. 

(J. Ami say i Inti tin* <|wulili< aliens oi the Director of induslries Miould l»c that lie 
should have a good l.mmledgi' nt the pros inee, tin* people, and tin* language ()r | ;in o U J 
ao- ( »s of the province in wind) he is to la* DireHoi of Industries. IhTvou think this 
ideal can he duplicated anywheie ? — 1. 7 think it possibly could. 

lf<n\ h/c A/r /t . \. I Inakc/jic. — G. A ou consider lhal the 1 unease ol wages among 
labourers in India is mainlv due to lhe emigration outside India *'--.1. I hold tin* view* 
that emigration is largely re-poiis, 1,|,. fur increased wane- and shortage ol lahoui ■ 111 the 
r l aii jure dislricl. 1 could not say all over India. 

G.. Don't ) oil think that it is a healthy sign that the wages of lahuurcr has been 
increasing ? 1. 1 was merrl\ statin*! 1 that in m\ opinion emigration was an e\il, as 

aninno’st other filings il Inis iemu\ed a la rye 11 inn Imm of people hum this paitnubir 
district. 1 


<K I had understood \ou to sav tli.it on account of emigration all the wages in India 
had lieen doubled? - .1 No, 1 did not say tliis. 

)l > ( . h i j nr . — ( ndei the hemline- oi * Demon -t i at ion fa< lorie.- ” you speak 

about high-grade jaggeiy Jaetories. Has there lx mi sun experience of surli fadoii.s 
in the Madras Presidency as fa 1 a- you know? .1. Not as ba as I know 

rtn>/(/( nl .—O. WjIIi releieuce to your surest mil that (»o\ei nment should assist vm 
in connection with the supply oi linn* shells, 1 don 1 see what the point oi \ our complaint, 
is about these shells. Who buys lhe shells dining these am lions?- A. The shells are 
exoavabd in certain aicas which are owned h\ t io\ ci nmeni These areas air peri* 
odioall\ ]>ut up to a lotion. The lesult is that we never know what we have go; to pay 
tor oil! shells. A few \ears ago we used to 1 my shells at Its. bl) a “ garoe ” boat load • 
nosv they have pone up to Rs. DM). 1 don’t say that is enlirrh due (o auction trouble! 
bib it is \ er\ la rgeh so. 

Nb It mean* that tin* shells have found a market in oilier wavs?— .1. We are lhe 
b 1 (r,p es| shell people here, but there is nothing lo pie\cnt such a thine occurring as occur- 
red at the last auction A skin imuehaiit went out to gamble and lie hid us all up so that 
we pan! 1 hi ee limes as much toi tin* particular sludls a.> had ever been paid before 

(K Supposing yon had lejt him with lhe shells? --.1. W r c (ould not ; we had to beep 
on i‘ raw materials in sight. 

Mb It simply means that you must have another source ol supply. The first thine* 
to do is lo establish your nllmr ’murce < I Mippl\ ? You could not expect Government 
to fence you round until \our industry was easy to piovide?— A AVe supply cement to the 
Public AVnrks Depart ment . There is limestone in Bezwada, we tried using that but, 
the cost w as piohibitive. 

Q. Tlie hide rm*relmnt sold \ou the sliells afterwards? — A. No, lie simply hid us up. 
TTe did not secure it. AV r e had to go on bidding. 

Q. Supposing A 011 allowed him to buy the shells r — A . He did actually buy some 
oilier shell-pit areas, and burnt li is fingers. Apart from all joking, mv idea is that if 
flu Commission could g“t Government to assist us in the supply of our raw materials, it, 
would help to promote a local industry. 

Q. Aon have not convinced us Unit we should look upon this as a national industry 
in the sane* sense as one that has to be prelected ?~ -.1 . First of all, it is the only Cement 
Works in this part of India, and far and awav the oldest. Tt is worked under many 
disadvantages. 

0 Don’t you get a price for your cement under present, conditions, which warranted 
y->nr outbidding the hide merchant ? — A . This took place before the War. But what is to 
prevent other hide merchants coming out. 
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(J. 1 ho only natural way is that you should have another source of supply!^ — 
A . Government lias proposed to start a royalty scheme for us. Our lease expires on the 
nth At arch this year. I have been at work on this business tor IS mouths, and they 
•promised to help us. We accepted the scheme that was put up and now they say 
“ you have to wait another year ” because under the rules this royalty scheme can 
only be worked with the Lund Revenue people and not the Salt and* Alikan. It will 
take auothei year before this royalty scheme can be worked. bur a vear we will 
be left and will have to go and bid at an am lion on the oth Alaieh 

(J. Why should there be a year ■?— J . 1 cannot tell you, but the fact, lemaitis. 1 was 
expecting this royalty scheme lo euiuc into ioive as soon as our lease expired. 

1. Is your royalty based on the price of your cement ?- l . No, there is nothin'" de- 
finitely fixed about that. 

(>. In what way will the Govcrmnen gel tlie benetit of any increased profits? j 
suppose you will have \ mil loyally reduced when you find v on are making losses?-- 
A. \ es, you mean that loyalty should be paid m jiroportio* to the market price ruliiiu 1 ? 
Nothing has been settled. 

(>. \V(‘ eaimol hustle that malter in anv wav. We eannot \erv well interfere with 
tlie private affair** of the Local Government that are in progress?--.! The point arises 
under sect ion 10. and that is why 1 brought it up 

f/on'hle Pfunht .1/. )/ \/(fl<(rtifii -O What is the proportion of the cost of the 
shells lo its manufacturing M>st ? — I Roughly speak mu . cement is made of 7b per cent 
ol shells and k J > ]mt cent ul clay, m> (hat roughly speak mu' th rec-quarlers of our raw 
li aterial consists »d these sljclls. 

(J. What would be the pioporfinn of (he cost oi 'in* siudls to tlie total cost of the 
manufactured article?- . 1 A ton of shell- at present Is -ibo»i| Us b and the total cost 
of a ton of cement inriudiuu* all m.mut.u luring charj - is about IN. bn the cost of tlie 
shell-. I-. about II per cent of Ibe tola/ cost of tlie tim-lcMl tide or product. 

d Has there been any ri>e in the price ol cement during the last four u»ars? — .1. 
Yes. on account ol the war then* lias been a «javat rise It ha** very nearly doubled, but 
the manufat hiring co-N have also im-rea^ed though not jtro ratn 
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Kao 1 > v II VIM’ it IV Tiii:v<;.\k vv \ (inrri, in., Meiehunt and Cnsidrut, Southern India 
(' hunt tier of Com no rce, Madia*. 

Win m:\ Evidkmt. 

This presidency N nidus! i laliy very backward. We have no manufactures to 
compare with (lie (ol , "ii man u )a« I m e- ol l5omb.iv or tlie jute man uf ad uiv.s oi (al- 
cutfa. Ag'T ulturc e .ilnout llu* cvlusiu* oeeupalion ol the people, and the planting 
industry on flu* Wesf Coast ,i!»d n'ci flu* Ghats is. perhaps, the only mduslrv so far 
oroamsed and sclent iheally dewioped: bin tin* indus(y\ c- mostly ovv'ued by Kuropeatis 
vvlio are laisine (oflcc. lea, eardamonm. pepper, rubbei, etc. We have two weaving 
mills i.« the pre-jdetiry If we exclude the ( tn\ ermueiit factories and the railway 
\v< K shops, all that we could show by way oi factory organisation is a number of rice 
milk besides cotton-gins and pieces. Among* umieiaL we produce only manganese 
nf appreciable quantifies and to a <ertu in extent mica W<» have no facilities for 
the ee cut inn of power and we are fat awav from Hie coal fields, noi do we enjo\ 
the taeililies ol file* haihnur*. oi useful w aterw ays, flioiijjli in the matter of roads 
and railways we mud admit we an* fairly well supplied. There is no flow of private 
capita! lor imludrial enterprise-', and if then* i - any. if i- only for petfx industrial 
concerns from the small savings oi the middle i las- population. Tire wealthy classes 
comprising the zam indars, Guzural i«*. Marwaris, Nnttukotni rind ties, and flits 
lawyers generally look for what the\ consider s a f»* invesfno nts on mortgages of 

lands, houses and jew Hery, With the rate- of interest that an* easily obtainable, 

money -lending N a very favouiiie occupation. If industrial enter prises are not under- 
taken. if is because people generally have little faith in tin* success of such ventures, 
and are afraid to employ borrowed eapi.'al on industrial undertakings. Joint -stock 

enter])! ise for the promotion of industries is a l-o want ing, and vu* have not a stock, 

share or* nionev market anywhere in the presidency The educated classes do not 
give any' lead in in 1 nslrial matters and the present system of public education is too 
exclusively literary, without anv facilities for acquiring teelmu*al or useful knowledge 
for a healthy industrial life. Seriptory and clerical service for a comparatively poor 
remuneration is all that the educated classes wish for and obtain. Out Fniversitv 
lias no provision for higher eommercial education. A Fniversitv man. if he is not a 
Government ise-rvant, is a lawyer f*r la teacher. The hereditary commercial and 
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industrial classes have generally no pretensions to higher education. An educated 
business man is a rarity here. The only wealth that is produced in the presidency is 
by means of agriculture and the internal and extern I trade in the enormous quantities 
of food and commercial products that are raised from the land. So far as the 
external trade is concerned, it is generally a few European linns at tin' principal 
ports that carry on most of the business, with the special transporting and banking 
facilities they are aide to command. Hand-weaving is the only cottage industry of 
any importance in this presidency. It has been estimated that there are about 400,000 
hand-looms in the presidency, and while the hereditary weaversf who are still a 
considerable number in the Presidency, suiter Irani the stress of eoinpetition and 
in various other ways, especially' from the want of dyes, the scope* for hand-made cloth 
and mlicle^ of wear is considerable. 


In any consideration ot the industrial and m.muliu luring possibilities of our 
raw materia which, 1 take it, is the aim and object of this Commission, our oil- 
seeds, which comprise ground-nuts, copra, castors, gingeljy, cotton and mustard ; 
our law ration of which we raise several well-known varieties; our rawhides and 
skins which have an established reputation m foreign markets; our raw r sugar, popu- 
larly known as jaggery ; and our tibres, deserve prominent mention. Nearly b} 2 erores 
worth ol nil-seeds were exported frmu this presidency in the last vear before the 
war; after a ven considerable local consumption ol jaggery , about iwenty lakhs worth 
of this arhele was scut mostly tec (he Foiled Kingdom; including tanned, but. un- 
finished, about 1 iTdi'ts wo! Ih ol raw hides am! skins were ^uit out of this presidency ; 
and tin* value* ol raw col Ion exported in tin* same* year was ever d erores. It is also 
noteworthy thai France takes nearly per cent of our ground-nut; fiermoux was 
taking 7d per cent on an average ol our copra ; the Knifed Kingdom was likewise 
Inking 8b per cent ot om castoiv and nearly tin* same percentage oi our rotlon -cods. 
'rhe.se are average figures for the last four or fi v<* years of tin- pre-war period A 
considerable quantity of the baud output of jnggerv is exported. Similar figures can 
be adduced lor our other raw piodueF whicli arc in great demand m foreign markets 
for manufacturing purpose*. By a M*-tem ol tariIVs, who It. pcidiaps. I am precluded 
Irom urging before this ( oinmission. oui raw materials art* all welcomed in far distant 
markets, while proh ihiton- import duties an* impose,} on corresponding ma nufactures 
from this country <>nf of lie.uh dOO.OOO bales of cotton produced in the Presidency, 
less than lb per cent n nmMiiiicd by the local power spindles, hand-spinning huxiiio* 
nlmod died out. BcIom* the w.n Henna: y bought < onsidtu abb* (plant ities oi Madras 
tanned skin*, sold in the London market foi their leathoi goods and the trade is now 
between the Pnited Jvingdoni and flu* H in led Male** These States also divide with 
•I a] mil the Irmle in hides and skins raw. (hu export trade* in hides and skins is in 
unfinished though tanned goods. Our impoit iigmes will show that we are importing 
info this piesidency over three erores wmth of cotton manufactures ; over a eiorc worth 
of twist and yaius; nearly hall a crorc worth oi refined sugar; besides soap, paints 
ieathei goods, candles, boots and shoes; mutinies and other articles which an* made out 
of our materials. We have* made soon* attempts in hit irrigation h\ means of oil- 
engines. We have tried the t hronie tanning <d lcathei and the manufacture of alu- 
minium into use! ul articles of daily use, both of which, linxx oxer, have not materially 
advanced beyond the stage at which Mi. Lliatterton left them years ago. Our attempts 
m enterprises. Midi as oil-pressing, and the making of glass, paper, pencils and candles 
are yet to piove eommorcially Miceossful. 


Our di flic-ii ities m the way of establishing manufacturing industries in the presi- 
dency are financial, scientific and technical, not to mention in this connection* the 
apathy of the public and of the Oovernnient towards matters industrial generally. "We 
have no facilities for importing suitable and efficient machinery, for the introduction 
<d competent and skilled labour and ini tin* adequate financing of anv big industrial 
concerns. Our banks, banking firms and private capitalists would no f o-enerally 
advance money for the starting ol any new industrial concerns or for the extension and 
improvement of any existing ones. We have no scientific or technical exports in the 
service of Oovernnicnf or outside, who < an bo expected to advise on the nature of the 
machinery In la* employed, flu* place vvheiefrom and the cost at which tin* same 
(’('"Id bo advantageously got. for any particular industry. The difficulties are even 
greater in procuring- scicntifb assistance. At the last' meeting of the Legislative 
Council an Honourable Member made the suggestion that the (Jovernmenf wauild lie 
pleased to arrange for tin* employment of one nr txvo Belgian experts for the making 
of malehm. pennb iU.il irlass u, .his n.csideney. The Government answered 

Glut it 1 1n* Honourable Member would spo.iiv lor winch of the particular industries 
liolo-iaii expels wore within his knowledge available, tbov would then consider the 
information which the Honourable Member mipht place before them. It is f„ r want 
of an expert that nothin* -mild be done by way of plass-tn.akinp in the plass factory 
which wiis taken over bv the (bnermnent Department of Industries The formula* 
for the composition of plans are kept as trade secrets, says our Government Director 
and an Hnplish eliennst was employed to analyse various kinds of -lasses to determine 
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their (’(imposition, in view 1o hi hire maim hut tire of glass. In these inspects, Govern- 
ment enterprises would seem to be under no !e>s difficulty than private ones. Costly 
experiments have been undertaken by the department without siieh experiments tending 
•to practical result'. To me it appeals jjo earnest efforts lia\e of late been made to 
demonstrate any industry suerossi ully . I Aider the circumstances, private industrialists 
cannot he expected to come forward unless siieli experiment- are demonstrated to be 
commercially successful. In the absence of facilities for higher scientific knowledge, 
knowledge ol scieuce in its application to industries, theie h no room for am useful 
research work being undeitaken for the discoven of new industrial possibilities or the 
improvement ol any known ones. 

Technical, industrial, commercial and scientific (‘ducat ion must play a utv 
large part in our educational system in tin future At least one central Technological 
i nst i I ub' lor the piesidencN and a net work of technical and industrial schools through 
out the districts should be established I lie pursuit nj applied science in post graduate 
studv should be greatly encouraged. TJic direction mil control of technical and 
industrial education should he made the primary com -rj, of the City ( orpoiation 
and of District and Taluk hoards and of tnuniei palilcs with pioper regard to the 
industrial coudit ions, possibilities and jequirenienls of ihe pailicular localities. More- 
over every school must have an industrial side attached to it. and every bov attending 
.school must be made familial with the ordinary implement*, to work willi. The pre- 
fddenev town must have a bj«r workshop to tram men for skilled labmii . both for 
utilisation in factories and for teaching in up-countrv worksfmps fu this workshop 
the latest improved implements should he mtiodiieed tor l he training ot skilled bihour. 

I should also consider flu* utilisation for industrial and man u fact tiring purposes nf our 
cotton, nil, sugar and leather’ as Ihe key industries e ; this presidem v , and 1 should lav 
stress on 1 he importance and necessity for Rafting number of pionei r factories for 
them. Spinning and weaving would include dyei. . printing- and oilier industries 
and oil pressing would include industries, Mich as soap. making, candle-makiug, manu- 
facture of paints and varnish^ and the like \ should also lay stress on the develop- 
ing of tanning and the finishing »>f leather and leather goods. As regaids tin* kind of 
fmam ml assistance to he afforded to industries, I would not suggest a hard and fast, 
rule but would leave it to the ( in\ er nment Department of Industries to afford such 
assistance as they consider miet suited in the < ireunistanees nf cadi ease, advised, if 
iieees',trv, hv a Doan! ot \dviMir-. m -occiiied nuttcis. So fai ;e the Government are 

(oioerned, ! expect them to Marl .< omiiher ot pinnci mdiMiics and demonst rate 

then* i mu iii < v ?*<* ia I and practical siimv. I also expect them to undertake a well- 
organised system ol banking for industrial purposes. The provincial Governments 
should be able to allot a specified aim in then budgets everv \car, as tbev do for 
agricultural rxperiumni*. and demonst l at ions and the <anvmg on of the work of the 
department I am m.. ottering an a suggest m- regarding- the details of industrial 

•banking, but I content m\ - ■ * I f with men iv • mphasising’ the absolute net esritv for the 

same. T anticipate m anv >\siem of indiM. ai development m the future that the 
Government would mengnisc that it is one *»i their normal tunetions to assist, en- 
tourage and buu_ iheut Mib-dan! i.tl industrial development from veai to year. 

Hegaiding an oflieial organisation tor the piovuici*, I consider the existence of a 

special department controlled h\ a scientific and technical expert at the top as 
essential I would suggest his being assisted b\ a number of otbei experts, 

who must he abb 1 to organise and nm the several important industries, 
ad\ ise and assist those who may seek tlic.i assistance. When once llie selected 
industries are proved lo be commercially successful, they must be banded over to 
W ivate agencies who will be n»ady to take them over The training of competent 
Indians in sufficient numbers to gradually take up ard run the industries, without, 
furl Inn expert asnsianee, should he the aim ot the departmental experts. The 

department should also undertak< surveys fei industrial purposes, prepare industrial 
scheme" and piojeHs in advance, with deoils of the cost, nunhinerv, laboui, raw 
materials, mamifaclured articles and the mm kefs for flic same. The preparation of 
such plans and estimates should be one ot the ordmarv duties ot the department. 
It may be that experts of the kind I propose will involve a onsiderable expenditure 
to Government, but, the lesidtirg advantages will far out weigh the cost. 

Ln the early sixiies, vvlnm the Lancashire cotton goods were imported m large 
quantities, there was an apprehension fli.it the indigenous hamlloom would disappear. 
The fear was aggravated when by the famine of 1 S7 G-T7 flic weaving comm unity was 
very severely hit This community was the first to suffer Ironi the famine, and con- 
siderable numbers were forced to seek relief. Since then, its condition was ‘one of 
continued suffering and difficulties. .Hut for ilie accident of file introduction ot the 
fly-shuttle attnelim* nt to <lie common pit-looms, there should have been absolutely 
no improvement and the class, which successive censuses showed was at best stationary, 
would hare much dwindled ere now. Some ten years ago, a weaving competition and 
exhibition was held under the auspices of flu. bocal Government, and with the efforts 
since made by Government to popularise the fly-shuttle slay, it looks as though the 
.hand-loom industry which was dying has a good future before it. Mr. Chatterton 
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did not flunk well ,,l the pit-loom with fly-shuttle at the time and was not hopeful 
that the lot ol the hand-weaver would improve thereby. If he will excuse me ] mav 
say lie was even opposed to it. But the exertions to popularise it p roved eventually 
on m'in , ’ • * :r l » l , '. , ‘!‘ SUS tak ! ,, 1 ' ,iw .'’«*»* »*• disci ost‘d the fact that there were 

; • ’ 1,,oms JJ * 'U'T" '■< " 1 1<h , " ,is ^lachmeut. 1 believe at present 

there are over HM.000 looms ot the kind and the number is increasing steadily and 
sat 1 st acton iy . [lie condition of the weavers has eonsiderahlv changed for the better 
particularly in the East Coast districts. They hate emerged fro,,, their indebtednoas 
to Hiuears and are standing on their own legs. The fl v-slui 1 1 1 e is promisin..- to prove 
noon to the weau-r. Imprmeimiits n, u.irping, sizing and heaming will further 
betj, the industry. Sizing l,v mailunery has been tried In Mr. Cliatterton hut the 
supennrity ol hand-sizing cannot be reached. Cmtlier attempts in this direction as 
well as m beaming are urgently called tor. Since Mr. Cliatterton left the Department 
ot ml ust rie in Madras, work lias stagnated, ami nothing useful in these direct ions 
mikt bet 4 undertaken. A Slale-Mdiolarshtp man was brought i„ S( „ m * |j n ,«. 
iul subsepuenf ly I mm nine of him I do mil know. In Ihe Madras Kxhihif ioiwjf 

as! \ oar, a special loom lor weaving solid borders was exhibited, with a voum* 
Indian in eiun-e ol H. It struri me that it mi-ht md succeed a I that sta--o as' there 
were considerable dillmullms x et in the wa\, and the man was in ehar-^of i< ( ,„lv 
toi- a month then. Wlml has hern done since is not known. [| that, loom succeeds it 
should help the weaver -really. It should -dve a spurt to the Imud-woven dhoti'und 
m these war days it will prow a tmimph lor the hand- loom. Jbil unlorhinatelv* 
the Go\ eminent Department ol Industries does not appear to eare nmrh for t hi- brum h 
of wmh The hand-loom has held its own til! now, owin- to the < onservai ism e| (Mir 
ladies Tile war hm -mm une\peeted impel us lo the indirdn, kal il ha- also at 
the same time, brought us an unexpected diliicnlh ],\ |(,e ,loppa ye of German 
s\n i hei le d\es. [n the pi e-sx n I hot ie-dx e days, ii-b-enous d\e- were Mil oul\ rv~ 
somre. M adder, which is most Used for the red dxc, eaunot of course be had in 
abundance now, but steps may be taken to cultivate the mot ericnsi\el\ Sappm wood 
red wood, d liferent kind- n| flowers and leaxes. |alfe, veil and < nlei, aie the Mweial 
dveivj uni lenaK of the eounliy which ran nil h> had il proper endeavours are made ■ 
and if e\ pel I s will onl\ duvet tliei- attention s-ien: itiealh to pioduee dves out of 
them, the days of indigenous d\e- max not pmve so hopeless as our Dye' hixiiert in 
Madras would make us believe. Not w it hstajid in- the fact tlini it is rather a hard 
J°h b> the country dyes, such dvrs are believed aetuallx to improve the strength of 
the \ rn dyer* and to obtain -ood and fast colour. It was with the Chev root* that 
the famous Madras handkerchiefs, which enjoyed an established reputation in the 
Tast India ( omjuiny daxs, were prepared. I do not see how experiments made with 
the indigenous dyeiny* materials in the United Ptovincr. have been pronounced to be 
successful. while similar experiments made locally and in the Institute ot Ueseurch 
at Jtan-alore have been condemned as useless. 


The present position of indi-’o is really bright . fhou-li we do not know bow lony 
tin* piesiMit clian-c max continue. The extent oj cultivation has considerablx increased 
since the war be-'an. and so also ni-oduction Madras has been supplying recently 
considerable ipiantities ol this natural dve It is a pity that the lndi-n Kxperl ot the 
(to\ eminent of India lias not yet turned his attention to the industry on this side, 
tl.iuph he is reported to be doin-’ muidi tor the Bihar planter-. A rou-T analysis Pi 
the several \arietie,> of the Madras product would sliow ihe proportion ot indi-m 
tic varifs in proportion to soil uatei and the play <d‘ rain and sun on the crop. H 
will he usetul lo know what make- the changes scienl ilieall \ , so that with the kelp 
of suel i knowledge the inferior varieties can he improved. The rvots are apprehensive 
■d' the fill lire *»f indi-m alter the war, and we, in this presidency, are anxious to have 
the tV I benefit of the scientific standaidisaiion of indi-o which a Government of Tndia 
expert is said Jo be attempting for the planters of Fpper India. H is elaiuied for the 
iiat ural mdiiro that if preset ves tin' cloth and imparts warmth; and this is said to bo 
the reason win in Army contracts for cojoered cloths a clause is always inserted 
that I he dve used should be natural mdj-m. If all Hi is is so considering the great 
extmit and seo|)e of the industry in flu- Preridencx I would siiir-est definite steps 
he’ll-’ tak(*n for tin* sidentitie development of the -rowtli and manufacture of natural 
mdsjo in t his ]»?esiilency. 


Ibe objecl of the Government of India In appointing this Commission has been 
stated to be to surest wax s and means to secure the bnildin-- up of industries xvliere 
<lo‘ eajntal , control and management, shall be in the hands of rndians. Tlie wnrnino- 
has also been -iven that this object ni.u not he secured if the manufacturer who now 
com |)et es from a distance transfers his activities to Tndia and competes with us 
within our own boundaries. Already, th- competition of ludo-Hiiropean enterprise 
in commerce and industries x\Hh Indian industries is very keen. The former is able 
to command facilities for the supnlv of capital, transport, banking skilled labour, 
and scientific aid on a scale which Indian enterprise cannot, possibly hope for. The 
European business community in this country has a solidarity of its own on account 
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of prestige ami influence with the (iovcrumeut of the eountjy which secures them all 
the. help they want. J would thorciore urge that the recommendations of this Com- 
mission should he so conceived and trained as la mi tire the expansion and development 
•of Indian indigenous manuiaet ures and industries solely. 

I append below my answers to certain question- in the list - 

(>. 1. — Lu 1!)10, I uttejupted to mist* a capital oi V2 lakhs id rupees for cotton 
spinning and weaving mills. With much ditliinJty 1 was aide to find only a capital 
ot torn kikhs, and this mostly from merchants and small i npitalisis. The unrlei- 
laking was eventually given up as iinjnaet ieahle In the next year, I endeavoured to 
float a company lor Ihe umnu fact lire <d < emeut with a capital oi lliree lakhs ot rupees. 
I was aide to find only halt the sum, and (his attempt also iikew ise proved inipiaiii- 
eahle. do t heiore the war, 1 tried to staid a match factory vvilli a capital oi two lakhs, 
All that was subscribed was .t lakh and ;■ ouartcr. and before attempts emild he made 
fo find the lulane* . progress wa - udd eii I v arrested hy the outhreak o{ the war and 
the eon-equonf impossihility of securing the required nmelinierv fn this east, «*\en 
the construct ion of ihe budding had begun. from im experience', 1 uni aide to 
say’ that there is a tendency anions the -mall eapif allots, merchants and also ryots, 
to seek investments in Industrie-. I lanimt say the same thing of flic* eefueated classes 
and of ihe learned professions. The suggestion which I would make is to expand 
4hc co-operative movement and extend tin* operation of eo-operai ive societies a* 1 
find swell sne miles are aide to affrait m\ (‘dmeiits arid lo lend at com pa i at i vel \ low 
rales of interest. I am ef opinion flu.- movement will eventmdk reduce the rate ot 
interest now paid on agi ieiilt uial se. unties and that liindi useful capital may in the 
long run he* diverted for the piomofion oj industries. 

(J. d. -1 know cd a large number of i i- •* mill,' n»iiitlv started in several norlli- 
n ii and southern districts. I liese are not maintain Mi lidl-lime emplo\ment, with 
the resub the cut erprise suiters in several wavs. 

kb d .- -1 am not aware of any financial aid given by J h< Local ( ioverumeni tor 
indnstiial eiiterprr-es. 1 may, howevei, m mtion that h*r the pin jet fed maieli and 
j apei faeloiy m Trav amore, Ihe (invernnieiif of that Slate offered very uibslantiul 
eone(*sMoii,o though not finam ial aid. 

LL. b <fiul (j,- As regard- the method of giving tioveinmenf aid to tin* existing' or 
new industries. I thick the seveial methods indicated "-.tv all be tried, cxiepl nmney 
grants in aid and bounties and subsides in winch 1 ha\ little* faith. I would recom- 
mend the grant ot loans on the* siriiny of machinery and building-, at a’ low rate of 

intered. Whenever such financial assistance is afbndcd to imlu-irie- b\ ( Jov ei nnvnf . 
I am in l.ivnur id' such control In mg t xereised ovei them a- could be secured bv means 
of linaneiui audit of 0,en accounts. I would restrict flic aid of guaranteed dividends 
fo untried industries » ibis <ountry; and in the case of hire-purchase system 1 should 
impost* flic condition that the cost id the machinery so hired should be t :* 'ciliated at a 
rate, not exceeding a b p* . ("cl interest hu . The provision oi -Taio cajdtal bv 
(Jn\i riiiiiciil does m»i also appeal 1 < me as wonmble. I am not in favour ot Govern- 
ment oflicials holding -eats on Managing linanL. I do not see why the Govcnmien t 
purchase ot -oifable ,■ .odiiets should be restricted to limited periods. 

(h 7 end S.-- So far as 1 have known, the two pioneer factories stalled in Madias 

have proved a success, but for' s, \eral years past no furthci enterprise in this direction 

ha- been undertaken. AVhen pioneer industries are commercially successful they* should 
be lianded over fo capitalists at actual cost or at propel valuation. i am not for 

( bn eminent undertaking an\ industries on tlieii own account. At all events thev 

sliouM, "mb'] no , i reum- lances, undersell article's produced by private conn nis. 

• f>N‘. f> ? hi 7‘J. — ! would vecommciid a then -highly w . U-eijuippcd laboratory with 

all dic > cn equipments in .i central plan* in India with blanches in three or four of tin' 
presidem y eapilaL. Thes** laboratonc*s instead of depending upon experiments made 
in Kngland for results. should uuch'i'iakc* aefuaJ ex]iei iimmts in tin’s countrv . Tim 
undc-taking of research work in t lie laboratories should also have the* object of 
training young men of promise in original investigations and enabling them eventually 
t" undertake valuable scientific vu.k I should |daci‘ the association of Indians nnd 

familiarising them wbh research work a'*- one of the foremost aims of research institu- 

tions mi this country. In importing experts ) would insist that fhev be real expert's, 
and not inferior men posing as stub 
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Ok \i. Kvidivnck, YLLi) d vxrwm 11)17. 

)/r. -I. (' IhjI hrtrn . (). bon have a good deal ot expeiience in industrial and 

pioneering work in this presid**m y and you make many experiments vnuisejf es- 
pecially in connection with hand loom weaving. Am I right in assuming that 
you are pradieally the bear! ol the weaving community in this presidency, that you 
have a. very large amount of influence with the weavers and are looked upon by the 
weaving community as their head, and Unit you have started a hand-loom factory ?— A . 
Yes. 
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Q- I tli ink the Commission would be glad to liear your experiences connected, 
with this attempt, to dexelop hand loom weaving. Is the factory still at work? — A. 
i haxe no men to learn. 1 did not begin with the object of having a factory but 
•only just as a school. 

Q. You worked it on practical lines ? — A. Yes. 

What we want to know js how Mich an enterprise w r as looked at by tiie weavers 
themselves. J)id you iind any difficulty in getting iliie weavers to work in the 
factory ? — A. Yes. 

kk Did y on Iind a in difficulty in getting ibem to keep regular houis? What 
are the n asuim tor the lari that all I he attempts made in this presidency in this 
direction have not lVsullcd in any \ery large deveiopnieut of the small factory 
system ?~J. Weaving i> a home industry where the men, women a.nd ’children! 
woik. It .i is a factory only Ihe males will go and it w IJ1 be very difficult for 
women to <. there. Oner the males, and tiie females go out. of the house, Ilnur 
children will be lei I uneared lot and women especially have io perform so many 
domestic duties such as to maintain the children, cook the food lor the family and 
there are so many olliei tilings 1 1i:i 1 women in our homes ha\r to attend to. that 
it. is not ea>\ for tin* female lo go out and woik in the factors 

Q. With Ihe experiem e that you luxe and the knowledge ot other undertakings 
of a similai charactei do .mi think if is practicable In develop this idea of improving 
the londilion ol the waver in small I'aelories ? 1. I think it will not work. 

Sir F fl. Sfctrarf -(). Do you think Hint it must remain a home imlnslrx*?- .1 
I think it is \erv good that it continues a^ a home industry". 

Mi .1. ( lint h / ton (J. f <m '..ly m ynm note “ T believe that at piosout ” 
fheic aic IfMlp'lOl! looms and that tin' imnibei i- mi re.i-mg' steadilv ami satisfaetonlx ' ? 
— 1 . Yes 

(K I he lig in es I* i < on to u- oil ir la 1 1 v ale much >mallei ? 1. When were these 

figuies given? 

O. The ligwit" w ej e given a lew days ago?- -A [ should sav flui flu* figure 

n »w is nmir lh. in a lakh. I ashed a tpie^lmn in Cnuneii muik five \eai\ ago ashing 

for t.ur.res and sfalisties and d was hdl.OlK) then 

fj In xvhat p.ii>s i.i ihe pieMdemv has I his dex'clopmeiit laken place?— d. In 
Maotas alone you will hud nmir ihan a couple of limusnmk. in Madras (dlv itself. 

kh Is that devidopimm! due to tin’ peripatetic teaching that the ( iovmnmcn I liave 
started? 1 T am not going to credit the peripatetic schools lo such an extent. They 
have not done much 

Q What is ihe reason, why m certain parts of ihe country weavers are taking 

toffy shuttle looms whetens in othei pails they do not? 1 I do not know the 

condition*, in ditto] ent parts ot ih< presidency to say whv they r do not lake to it. 
Hut I know that when they sec fin* utility of i( limy do take to it very well 

kk You haw got many weaving centres like Coimbatore. Madura and Tan j ore? 
Raxe they all taken to this loom? .1. They have not, because the kind of work that 
they .ire doing cannot he done on ibis machine. 

kk You mean in rcfei mice to border cloths ? .1 Yes. 

O A jin 1 1 from the bonier cloths an* they using these fix' shuttle looms in those 
parts (d the country? .1. They do. The other day I was at Coimhatoie. Several 
weavers were ming this hut imt, for lliis kind oi work. 

O. De ymi think that the organisation of the weaving trade and hand loom 
weaving is the pndiminarx to any considerable development of the technical methods 
of working? A. No. < 

O ]>o vou think that the ham! loom weaver has a sufficient market for his 
goods?--. I . Yes. He cannot produce all that is wanted now. 

(). We have been fold a very different story in other parts of India? — A. At 
least in this presidency what T «nv applies. 

O A witness this morning gave us some information on the subject of the 
Madras handkerchiefs. You had some experience in that direction. Are you still 
working these Madras handkerchiefs ? .1 Yoi, now. I have done a good deal in 
the past, T know what it is now. 

S'). Why’ is ii that although there is a huge demand abroad for those Madras 
handkerchiefs I lie supply is not * v gual to the demand? What is the particular 
difficult v that the weavers experience in making a class of goods flint would satis- 
factorily pa** tin- market tests?— 1 T think the miserable aniline dyes are the 
cause. 

O. You put if down to that 0 — A . Yes. 

Q. We wore fold Ibis morning* that in certain places round the Ponneri taluk 
ih, v made a verv high class handkerchief ? —A . They do, Imt the dyes are so bad 
that they lose much of their value. 

Q. Is that due to circumstances arising out of the war? — 4. No. 
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Q. Did Hie conditions exist before the war ? — A. Yes. 

Q. The methods of dyeing the yam were unsatisfactory ? — J . Very. 

Q. Most of the yarn the weavers do themselves?— A. They were dyeing it with 
•their own dyes but they found the aniline dyes cheaper and easier. 

Q- There is another matter on which I should like 1 your opinion You have some 
experience of lauds under irrigation and the lifting oi water 1 »\ pump**. What, is 

voui general opinion on that point? Has it been a profitable investment ol money? 

A. 1 think so. Jt ought to he because it improves the produce on land a food deal. 

<>• How long does your experience date back?— .1. My < xjierience dabs back 
to ten years. 

Have you got your iirst engine still winking? — .1. Still working beautifully. 

C? How many have you got? .1 A dozen. 

And what are you using as flit* >< met* of motive power* gas engine or oil 
engine r— .1 . Both. 

(?• How many of each? — .1 Two ga> engines and fee oij engines 

(A Do you find that a profitable method of lifting wafer?- A. (Vituinlv. 

'A Ami von got a good return on the money invested ?-- 1 . I should think so. 

Unn'hlc Sn FuzulUioif (' , n r , nihhoif (J. Will )(iu tell me about \mir association? 
re they all (ommercial members? I . All are commercial members. 

How many are there? A. About K>0. 

(J. Are they individuals or firms? -H. Both. 

Are they small petty men? i Ao Tin*', art* mostly very lug men. 

Aon say that with tin* rate «>t mf«‘i<*st easily obtainahh* mniii'v lending is a 
tavounte m eupat ion . What per cent? — 1 Forme. \ if went up to ?0 to M per 
cent It has now gone down consideiably and th present standaid may be taken 
•* x I ^ pc i tent it flu* rn-operut n e system works nc esstullv for some time more 
it will bring down flit' rate eun Adcrabh . 

‘ ! How aie Hie en-oper at i\ e sueiehe.s financed belt*?-- . 1 There is one central 
in ban haul which is fiuani mg' a good deal anti fheie are two othei banks, one in 
M.elura and the other in Tanjore. I believe there are two or throe. 

'A A till siv that flic heiedit.ny eommeieia] and indiodrial t lasses have general I v 
no oreteii-iniis to higher education?-- .1. They art* not graduates u f tin* lUivcsily 

'J Hi- \ do taki* some amount of education? .1. Any amount that t an be called 
edmation But they aie not giaduafcs ol the T’niveisilv. 

f J. W e have n j f t*n hear<l that iheit* an* no Indian tliiecfois m the Bank of 
VI, idles and that Imliaii eomnimeinl petiole do not g (, f any help, ( an vou rite any 
cast"- v - A . 1 do not ’now tin* iniminl working of it. As far as 1 know the angle 
ol \ ision , a- it is <allto. is unite different in the t ase of Indians compared to what 
it I' III the ease of Kurop.-an 

f J. Is tin* Bank of Madias do’ng a goo<] oral of business with I lit* Indian com- 
me?t ia] men also? A Mostly with money lenders, 

^ on -av Iha* in hnieah industrial, coimiin i a 1 and sj umtific education mmt 
jda a \ cry hugt* pail in om edueal innal system in the future and that, at least one 
technological institute for the presidency and a net v. oik of technical and industrial 
selif.tds Hu'oU'j fitmf the tlisfricfs should lit- established. Do \ou want Ibis to 1 m* on Ihe 
principle* of Hie Bombay Technical College or on some different principle? Have 

voo seen the working of Ihe Bombay Victoria Technical School? — 1. I have s-eu 

tliaT* I would hn\ e Hus on a much more elaborate basis 
0 (J You want it to he a higher grade one ? — A Yes 

r l Is there any college like the (’ommercial (Ad leg t of Bombay here? -.1. Ah). 

( ) You say Hint tin* direction and control of technical and industrial education 
Hamid be made the primary eoneein of Hie Pity ( Wporaf ion and of District and 
Taiuk Boa i ds and M un iei]ial i’ ms with proper regard to flu* industrial conditions, 

possibilities and ivijuiremonk of flu* parlirnlai localities. Do \ou think that these 

.list ituiions should i.<* under the torporation or under the D ree tor of 1 ndustries ?- 
A, I Brink H ought to be urnb r ih M non ipnlil ies and District Boards Insause tin* 
member,*- o! those hodi s would take a personal interest in the matter. That will give 
a a impel u- to instruction which would not be tin* case* if tin* thing was under the 
Director of Industrie's. 

*!‘ Hut a Director ol Industrie* would know a lot more about technical schools? 
A . f do not know. Ho might supervise. 

( ! I he Local Board might contain some members who might delay matters f r r 
months, and month while a business hodv ran do the thing* at once? -A. 1 should 
think that the Government organisations work infinitely slower than any otlmr lg-dv 
in the world. 

Q Will business peonle be able to do the thing much better? A We can get 
business men for that kind of thing. This Board contains business men. 

.3 
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Q- ^ oilier men will also take an interest in the thing h— 4. As far as my 
experience goes J can authoritatively say that if a man is taking an interest and 
docy 1 limey well ot hors will soon come in also, Then there will be no lagging behind. 

Q. Don t you want the Director of Industries then in connection with those 
schools r'- vh lie may do the supervising work. The actual work must he in the 
hands of individual bodies. -Now and then lie may assist with his information and 
opinion. 

Q. \mi will coniine him onl\ to suggestions. Al present the literary education is 
under the control of the Gov eminent ?- J. We have experiences of our own in that 
matter. At present the education is in the iiands of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and we know what the result is. We have not been getting wlmt we ought to. 

Q, You suggest the formation of an industrial bank to iinance the local under- 
takings. Can you suggest any scheme as to tin* wav in which they should be worked? 
Should Govt nmenl guaiaulec miens! for a certain number oi years? If the Gov- 
ernment guarantees o per cent on the capital for a period ot five" or ten years do you 
think that would he sutiicient to altiact local capital?- .1. 1 think it will be a 
splendid success. 

(J. \ on know that m the ease ot these industrial banks we want deposits for 
longer periods Dial < aunot be called in, say . six months ot a year. Do yon flunk that 
with Government guarantee people will subscribe? — .1. Certain! \. 

G- Suppose the hank issues debentures will they also be taken up? A. That 

w ill be taken up. 

( i- Arid how aie they going to give ihe money? — A. In the first place you must 
see that the people turn the immev to good account. The money will be advanced 
on < he security of 1 ho nnuhiueiv and the plant and the building. There must also be 
a little bit of control by having < lovernment, audit. I am against Government 

Directors. 

G Do you mean that the niinie\ should l*o given bv the Government and that 

they should see that the security is good? — 1 . Yes 

Q- ^ <»u sa\ that you atiempted to stall a spinning and weaving- mill with a 

(apital of !‘d lakhs and Dial you wen not able to get < h<* capital. There are spin- 
ning and weaving nulls in the Madrw Presidency which aie fairly flourishing ?- .1 
It is true that then* arc three spinning mills w lii< h are working very w-ell. The 
capital of one is fimn Bombay The < ;i]>i tal of 1 h« x )ther two is here but thev aie 
managed by an Kurnpenn lmdy and the Directors lake no interest in the matter 
whatever. 

Q. Was it a company started with English capital?--- I. Nu There are Indian 
shareholders also The shareholders did not gel any profits up to four or five years 
ago. 

Q. Is there not weaving too? — A. There are two mills and their bad results are 
due to certain circumstances and I do not think it right, to toll those circumstances 
here. Tf these two mills had been in other bands there would have been a hundred 
m ills all over the country by this time. 

Q Would you have any objection to mention that in confidence? — -A. No. 

G About the co-operative societies you think that there ought to be industrial 
Mi-operativo societies and that they must help the cottage industries. How is the 
haul loom industry financed?-- A. By private capitalists. 

G. lbey give the yarn on loan to the weavers? — A. Sometimes. » 

Q. Tire poor hand loom weaver is not better off?— .1. Now they are better off. 
There arc 1 Ot) 000 hand looms much better off than they were five years ago. 

G Because they are independent of the unwcars? — A . Yes. 

Q You are not in favour of grants-in-nid, subsidies, etc.?-- A. No. It, will 
Hpoi 1 the business. 

Q. Do you know the system in Japan and Germany? They have given subsidies 
to encourage companies?- -A T understand so from what 1 have read. 

Q. Don’t you think that Ural r v> b* h’^-.ved out hen*?-— A. I think it may be 
followed under certain circumstance^ and that is tf all are looked alike I think if 
will work well. 

Q. What do you mean?— A. If you and 1 are looked alike by the Government 
then that sort of thing can be done. 

Q. Then you say that you are not in favour of Government officials holding 
seats <m the Managing Hoards? — A. Yes. Tt would completely demoralise them. 

Q. T)o you think that the Hoard of Industries might consist of members sent 
up *'rom the different (Chambers? .4. Yes ] was hearing the evidence of Mr. Scott 
Mackenzie. T have been a member of the Corporation for many years. He was 
saying that the Corporation President will be able to purchase lands for factories 
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and so on. 1 was in the Corporation fur a long time ami I know the working of it. 

The President has no conti ol whatever in t lie purchasing ol lands. This is done by 
tile Collector of Madras. 

• (J. Is tiie President an ntiiciat? — A. There is an oliicial President. In the working 
of the Madras Cnrpniatiou the JTv.Mdcnt lias no coulrn! uhatevei in the purchase 
ot private lands. The Collector of Madias puiehases it ioi ike Corporation. When- 
ever the munirijiality wants land it would apply to the Collector, 

(/. Are there aiiv oilier India*, eunmeinal bodies l.k< 1 lit* 'Southern India 
Cl „ml>er ot (onmuMVo!’'-- -.1 There are aii\ uumbe* ot hodi.^ m> Ckica*oh\ in ( o< nnada, 
in Bcrhaiiipur, in TTitieorm, etc. 

n, 'ton ,- t » \ that t ioxcrniiiom shouhl punkas** the ioi a! pmJuct.s il they are 
found suitable?- 1. If I he artules can he got iri the emndiy I do not see why the 

Government should go in for the h*rei«_., articles. Italy they Humid sec tliai the 

articles are of good quality. 

^ What ahoul the Stoic;- Dep.u inient ? Dowm know ■ w toe ( in\ ei nnieu s |r \sr - 

A. | do not- know anything ahnui H II m.iv he fb. < pinao* men hunts hen* will 

be aide to buy, and supply cheaper than <n the eav* ot ( Jo\ eminent buy mg diiect. 

</. You sav that you are mil h»r Goveiniucnt undertaking any industries on 
Jliou* o\yn account. # m i do not obpat to Government pioneering industries?— A. 

Certainly not. 

Hon'hic {‘itH'ft! !/. 1/. .l/o/o/ -if** <{ \ oil think that it would be .< good thing 

if there nas an iTidusUia! bank ..n-Hpd to tin* Ihe-tdcu<\ bank 01 it there was 

u separate imlustiiai bank. Do v*m think that it houhl ha\e blanches estaldished 
in different industrial renhe* m 1 1 * < i pmy 1 mt v -- * D would taednate business if 
then* were branches 111 all ibe I » ; ; j imilie*- There «. , nod deal ol Lusiuev- in (lie 
1 iio1u s mI stations All ibe w « , 1 K « innol lie dune in i >n lead ojfiee alone 

(J. You yvant this bank to tiiianee the larger iud,. -hies? And bu the -.mailer 
industries you want an expansion of the co-op. *i at: ve mo\ ciiu-nt ? 1 Yes. 

(J. With reference. to the Piemdcm v Bank you have said that the angle of vision 
is not the suik* in the case ot Indian-* and Kuiopeans. Do you think that ta due to 
tin* absence ol an Indian Diiei toi on lie' Ihmk ot Madia.-- ' .1.1 do not think so. 

f f ho piesenee of one or tyyo among a d<*:<u will not nod • mueh difference. 

(f. What, is the present number ol Directors?- 1 1 do nol know ( L. ■ uurnber. 

'j Do you think that if you liao half llte number of Indian-, that would bo 
mi tin ion I ? — . 1 . It must he proportionate. It 111:11 be a little less 

ta. Even il y on bad otie-lbird of the Indians, that would be snflieieiit? — A Y* s, 

(J. The angle of <■ sum y\ill then alter ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Could von nun>ion any concrete inHi uccs in which Indian commercial firms 
have found ditli* til tv 11 . «d. faming’ uccoinmc tat ion at lie* Bank of Madias? — 1. I 
suppose AT / Kuddu- Hub Im will gi\** evidence before the romtntasion Re will he 
able to explain to the ’Gommmsion and In can give the Comm fssiVm hi**’ own 
experiences. 

(>. T « m say that in this presidency some of flic flout isliing industries in the 

west coast are in the hands nt Europeans Have not the Indians imitated the 
examples of these? — t. 1 hey have, but tbe\ are a small minority. 

O Some Indians ate taking to it?- 1 Yes These Europeans have great in- 
fluence m the v\< st coast like Bochin and Travancore Governments. 

•Q Do the PreHdencv Hunks do a great deal of business with the Indian dealers? 

-• I. They do business with the sowcars. 

B* Tlrev deal with -owcar** and not with cnnmiercia. people?— A. Yes. 

0. You suggC'-r here that the educated classes dc not take suffice n< interest in 
industrial matters owing to the detect of Ike present system of education. You think 
.’t is too literary and if does not give facilities for acquiring useful knowledge?— A. 

Y es . 

f J. You Hunk thaf if teelntica! and coninieicinl colleges were established people 
will not flock to law and Government service as they do at present? — A. Yes. 

O. With regard to tin* raw products of this presidency which are of immense 
value, do urn think that if Government* started demonstration factoncs then private 
enierpris** will come forward? A. Yes. 

Q. You said that if certain mills were m other hands then there would }j;i v© 
been a hundred mills? Would you like to explain that in camera? — A. Yes. 

Q. T)o you think that* von will be able (o develop the manufacture of cotton to 
the extent that liny have been able to do in Bombay? — A. Tt requires a good coal 
supply which is so bad here Tf some facilities were given in that direction then 
the thing would work well. 

Q. T 11 \'hat y\ny do vou think that some concession should he given to the people 
in this province in the matter of eoal ? — A . Coal transport. 

8-a 
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Q- 11 this industry is to grow here?- A. Yes. 

Q. With regard to sugar, the maim far dure ol sugar and jaggery, what aie your 
diflicultios?—.l. r J he Abkari J)e]>artment is a source of obstruction. Some tracts are 
given to firms foi dislilJing Jicjuor. Those firms use molasses and some portion of 
sugar and they only can compete in producing jaggery or anything htr it. If that 
restriction is not there I think there would lie a good many sugar factories and in tin* 
case of palm jaggery there is a good deal of zuJuom by the Abkari Department. 

Q. h\ w hat way ? — . I . The tapping ot palms requires the payment to Government 
for excise duty. If yon go from here to (ape Camorin you will find all along millions 

of palm frees. Hut very few of them an* utilised because the Abkari Department will 

not allow them to be tapped for ^w tu*f toddy to make it into jaggery. For sweet in.ldy 

they have no duly. Duty is put upon tie’s for toddy drawing that is used for drinking 

purposes. If one wants to tap a hundred trees for toddy he may have a licence. But if 
any toddy diawei draw's toddy from a tree which is for jaggery purposes then they will 
simply pub-n him and prosecute him umbo 1 tin* rules. And people who used to draw 
sweet toddy for making jaggery have therefore left the business. If the Abkari De- 
partment do lint gi\e this (rouble there will be a good deal of palm juice and any 
quantity of sugar ami jaggery can be made in the country. 

Mr. A. ('htiltnlum .***<{ Do you reflor to date paling or palmyras? .1. The 
palmyras. 

Q. Apait from these palm trees and palm sugai, in the matter of cane sugar do 
you think that, if Government permitted molasses to be used for making industrial 
alcohol, the diflieiihy would be solved to some extent? — , 1. To some extent it will be 
solved. People aie now taking to small jaggery manufacl uries. I believe you 
remember the Singanallui faclon . For some time it was no( working. For the Ja-t 
two years they are working very salFfactorih 

The tanning industry ha* boon developed to .some extent in Madras?- Yes. 

Q. It is only a question of private enterpuse taking up the trade on a large 
scale?— -A. Scicntitic knowledge is wanted. 

Q. Do you think that a well equipped -cbool of tanning would be Useful?- A, 
And it the taiills aie ala* taken into coiisulei at ion 1 think we could work very well. 
We can produce \ei\ line leather tor expoit. 

(J- You know that an expert tanner was appointed and that he has left for Meso- 
potamia. That i s the chic) reason why the sc!»o<>! is not doing am work. You have 
every reason to hope that when the militaiy situation is eased tliere will be quite a 
good school of tanning here?— 1. I hope tliere will be The .(heme F no doubt a 
good one but it should be worked. 

J/on'blc /bnit/it .1/. .1/ Malartjfu. — (>. You let erred to the (piestion of tariffs. 
If the t io\ eminent'* of other countries imposed a heavy duty on imported leather how- 
can the Govern j ,ent ot India help it?- .1. That is a very big question. 1 d<> not 
think that the Commission has it within its scope ot enquiry. 

Q. With re ferenre to oil pressing what is the difficulty tlia! actually stands in 
the way of *lc\ eloping oil pressing* on a huge s< ale m this province? — 1. Our diffi- 
culty is that we eannot prepale oil that will suit western markets. That requires 
scientific knowledge. 

<T Do you want a demons! rat ion fa* tory established for that purpose? *1 The 

-department ol Industrie** has don* something but very little 1 should sav. 

Q. ^ ou 1 1 i 1 1 1 k it can on a gieat deal more? ,1 A good deal moie in lliat Tirce- 
tion. Only proper men are to be ]»u < in then*. „ 

Q. A ou think that Government should start demonstiahon factories to show 
improved methods of ni! pressing and then von think that private enterprise will take 
up the business? — A. Surely. 

Q. There have been some attempts at glass making in this presidency. 1 under- 
stand you wen connected with a gla<> factory?- A I wiu sometime a shareholder 
and a director. 

(>. What was it called? A. I forgot the name. It was the Madras Glass Works. 

Q Ts it wanking now?— .1 II m in Hie hands of tin* Industries Department. 

Q. Can you tell us why it failed?—,! First of all want of scientific knowledge on 

the part of tin* manager. Men were brought * »ut who would not do anythin** but' 

simply pretended to be superintending 

Q. 7)o you refer to the Mummer or the Superintendent? A The supervisors 

and the actual manufacturers and then tlmro was tin* management itself. Tt was 
a very costly one and the whole capital was utilised in that wav. -lust at tin* end it 
was found that it could be worked satisfactorily by having a continuous furnace 

Tt is a question of oven which is to be kept hot all the day. If they had worked it 
continuously the, would have made it a successful concern. B\ (lie time they came 
to know* about it their capital was over. 
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Q. You so)’ then that it is a question oi iinance and good immurement, and that* 
with a loss costly immurement the concern could have been a sun ess i ommereially? — 

A. We wanted some estimates loi machinery to woik the factory .ill tin- -M horns 

«tmd it was iournl impossible to cairy out the estimates. It was too costly. \Ye got 

estimates jroin America which was one-thud ot what was quoted from hngland and 
ih( v even piomised to send their ioiemen hue to til 11 [» the machmeiy, hut ihe whole 
thing was smashed ior want of capital. 

Q. It was smashed only tor waul of capital? — .1. A e>. Now if the Department 
ol Industries were to hrinr the machinery horn Amciica they ran do Ihe Ilnur' 

very cheaply. 

Q. You do not I hi ulv that Hovenimeni m»cd do . i i » y i 1 1 i 1 1 r» moie? -.1. 1 think 

private pailies will take il up. 

J/tm'liJt Sn- b'lizulhhoy ( ' in 1 1 whlto,/. (J. D the factory now in (toyoi ninenl 
possession? Have they acquired ii out i i«i*li 1 ? - 1 . They have pun based it toi oxpen- 
mental purposes 

Q. You tli i n k then that this glass industry has ;■ good future Indore U?- 1. 
Certainly and our workmen uie only oi the hshennen caste. 

Uon'hir I’amhl 1/. 1/. Miilarij/n (J 11 has keen sud that the dillieully id 
^getting cheaj) coal is a laclor which goes a^auisl the success ot a class factory )e j re. 
AVhat do you think ahoul il? -A. Oi course ii \ou are using* very good coal thne 
wiM be diflieuliy, hut we I omul from our imjuiiies that < oal ol oidmarv kind can be 
used. 

(J. You think then that that dilinully "ill not stand in the wav?- .1 No. 

(J. W it li regard to paper \ou have said that so» •> aitempts have been made here? 
Have they succeeded? .1. Theie Mie a factory at ’molar. It has not succeeded to 
ui) kno T . Hedge. 

Sn / . II. Slartul — (J. 1 1 <i\ r you any persona! knowledge ol the expoi nnents ? 

.1. 1 know that it was woikinr with lotten gunnies and old paper and the* were 
doing ji \ei\ well foi some turn'. Whether they r ;m ‘ any piolil 1 cannot saj. 
il was a concern oj the Tinwiucoic ( io\ ei umeiit. .1 he Jnduslnal Depai tinciil have 
taken it ii j j and they aie running M. Then* was no w holeliourtodness in dome (he 
thine* and that was the cause ol ihe jail'ne 

(J. A" icgaid- pern il, have you g u a Miiressiul p* -u , 1 1 Luton?-- I. 'J lie Indus 
1 1 lal Department w miming it. 

Q. II is still in tlie hands ol the Induslua) Department. Tluy have not handed 
it over? - I 1 do no* think they are very sucees^iul They are dome something with 

it 

(.1 And with regal ti to lamlles? — . 1. That is m tin* hands ol j»j i ale in no. i 
know nothing* about (hem. 

kb A cmi recommend the establishment oi me eeniiai teelmolog ical institute ioi 
(lie presidency and . ne| woil of ieehuieal and ludustnal sellouts Ihioughout thy* 
districts ho Hie devt‘iopie**ni ol mdustiies in the eounliv Do you think that one 
central technological intitule should be e>s1ablished bu each pjrny ince ? — 1 . Yr\ 
l) 4 H‘iiuse the nmditious id the different pioyiiier* vary very much. The e\peii'*nee 
of Bengal would 1 1 1 * t heiji Madias There is no me oi om* institution bo the whole 
countr . 

(> Why dc you think that m e\eiy school Iheic should bo an industrial side 
ami" win an* you hi layout* of diawing and manual work being made compulsory? — . I. 
file reason is this. No sooner a boy gods into a school Ilian he thinks I ha I lie is 
a fiU|>enn? being and lie does not sloop lo woik. That kind of idea must be not rid oi 
When he works with his hand in ihe school irom the hoy inning he would no! fee] 
th it Ik is a xupeuor man and he will get mruslomed lo manual woik and when 1c 
gels accustomed to lhat he will he all rigid. Drawing and oijiei things would do 
very well. 

Q. So far Ihe ( iovernmen I are concerned, you adyta aL that they dumb! -start 
pioinvi industries and demnj.stjetioh im (ones and that tliey ^ * i , . u D I help in establishing* 
a v e) l-m gan i/ed system ot banking? 1 That is absolutely ncccssny. 

Q. A on think that with this much ol support from the (ioyernmeni ihe urlu-Dial 
future of Hie presidency will he satisfactory?— .1. Yes 

Q 1 *, ii a tael that hand-woven cloth is i referred by lie peoph to mill made cloth 1 *' 
— 4. A' os. 

Q. Fs it due to its bof tei* sizing? 1 It m due ie betbo Hying which gams 
durability. 

Q. Does if also last buigc*? —.4. Yes. Much longer. 

• Q. Is it a hit costlier than mill-made cloth? A. Yes A little nMhej. 

Q. But i( does last longer?- A. Acs. 
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(J. \ uu do not apprehend that the liand loom industry will be killed by the power 
loom ? — A. I am not afraid. 

(J. Von lone said that the aniline dye s have taken away the beauly of tbe 
hand-made (doth. 11 a., that atiected (he sale ol tin* hand loom cloth? — A. With tlm 
aniline dyes the colour lades on wear. 

(?. In preparing silk and cotton clothe, are Jiot tlie indigenous dyes still largely 
used by ihe hand loom weavers?- d. Not very much. 

</. Idle look of the (doth will be more agreeable U> the eye il indigenous dyes 
were med?- 1 ^ es. 

Q. Yen think that the Govuuinenl should give special attention to the pi emotion 
ot tin* indigenous dve industry? 1. Yes. That was my trouble with Air. Alarsden 
when he «anic here 1 took him lomid and tried to eonviu.ee him. Hut In had bis 
own views. 

f > \ on conlemplale the development ol a greal manu laet tiring industry in this 

niovuue Mimugh mill- Do von think thm even vv ln*n tint lime uiiives the hand loom 
Mid list i v rill bo able to maintain itself?- I l think it will. The finer (doth cannot he 
mad* miiim sliilly with the Dim I; i fo’^ so niee|\ as we make them on the hand loom 

n D u oin opinion tli.vt this liand loom indusin will develop furthe? ?— . t . t£ 

\ < 1 1 1 can make il a little "he . hut hi MZiug and weaving 

D N m f i think that wdh that mm h ol 1 m Ip the indusin Ins a goud future hefoie 

m ' 1 . Yes : bill it is ,i \ i r\ ditlh nil in a t lei 

You :h:nk th.d the mdmln hein** of -ml. nepoitanee tlm Government ought 
1 1 > award prizes and also emouiuge the e\lrartinn oj d\es? 1 Y’s. 1 do not know 
wda flier the depnrini'mt Inn done mii"h in i h is d'leetion of late 

^ mi mia j hat sonrnt lu lie tiffin iff 1 and practical must lie done to secure to tin* 
weaver ri hand loom whuh will make the solid borders ?- * .1 . Solid border- and the 
mixed horde? s 

(> With ri»'.|d t.i I'ldojo. has ik* e -o ol nniim. nwixed i -in<e the wai began ? 

A . Y es 

() Do you think that it will ronlimn after the war?- — I. Tf i- a <|iiestbm of price. 

Q, \ on sa\ ‘ T do not sfv In**' the <*' per no id- made with the indigenous dyeing 

m. i •••■ini- in Ihe I mini I'i viuee- have be-m rrmiminccd to be -m i es- fid wlnle similar 

'Mpei.menls mad ■ locally and in tin* Di-Gfule of Besom eh .p Bangalore have boon 
condemned as useless ” When was lliat? I. Oul\ lately 

f l . You -a> that’ the I ndo-J.uropi an enfeipnse in eonituerce has been vorv keen 
and you want, a special recommendation horn the Comm jssion with a view to seeming 
do expansion ol Indian judigenou- manufaetmes and indu {lies solely ? Do you agree 
that a good s\ ,sh m of loehnieal cdueui ion w ouhl inoxe ol great benefit in that direction?--- 
.1 I llmds -o* 

yb Non jiao no douhl that Indian youths wili be adraeted to these professions 
when tlie neos.snm edmalion m olimed them? 1. I have no doubt about that. 

u. Aie in;, xi v \ o i ii i g men going out irom Madias to foreign countries to receive 
tech meal and scientific education? A. Then* are some 1 know many are going to 
the Vntcria Technical institute. 

i * 1- the piejudicc against manual lahom dying out among ihe higher classes? - 

A. 1 think so. I 

(K Are Brahmins willing to do manual work? — 1 They do at present. Bull 

other c lasso*- do better 

0. But the prejudice C <h ing out ?- 1 . ( Hi. \es. It is dying out. 

Q. Dying fast? — I Yes. 

0 Yen refer to the aid which the (iovemiuents of Mysore and Travancoro have 
given in the projected match and paper factories. (kin you give us details?- -/I. 

For the match factory ihe Government of Travancoro gave a concession that) they 

will give all the fuel ro(|inYod and wood at Bs. 5 a ton on the spot. That is a very 

favourable rate. 

(). And for paper?- — .1. T do not know 1 think a private company has taken it up. 

Q. Tf as the private company taken it up v^ith tin* assurance of Government aidP — 
A .Yes. 

Q. You recommend grant of loans on Ho security of machinery and buildings at a 
low rate of interest ? — A . Not so low ns to make Government lose. 

Q. You say that von are in favour of Government having the accounts of a 
concern audited? — I. To feel certain Hint the concern is not misusing the money. 

Q. That would be a safeguard against the misuse of the money. In order to 
ensure that the tedmieal side of Hie business is prop< rlv attended to, would not a 
periodical inspection by some expei t be useful?— 1. Thnt would no doubt be helpful,, 
hut he should not interfere with ihe internal working of the thing. 

Q. You do not object to inspection? — r A . No. 
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Sir F. II. SUinut. — i>. if \ou limit tlic control to audit, the audit will come 

in after the money has hern .spent Y- -A . In that case the Government will have 

full seeuilty Joi it. People who invested the money will take care of the business and 
1 <lo not think that ilie Gov erniueiii need lx* airuid of the matter. The\ will always 
have a sufficient security with them. 

(t. /Ian' hie Pondii M. .)/. Malodifu.- ft. \ on lecommend a well equipped lahouu 
tory with model n equipments in a cent nil (dace in India with luanehes in three or 
four ot the jiresideuey capitals ?— A . Vos 

(J, Vou wish that ibis should lie refolded as burning one system, oim completed 
w'holo aud that there should he correlation between the activities oi the »iii'!eienT 
provinces? — A. Yes. 

Q m on saA that they should iia\e it a^ an objetl to train tnen ol pmnn&e 

\n original in a estimation to enable them i > undertake valuable scientific work ?— .1 

Yes. \ ou cannot always depend on the higlih paid man from outside 

(). In that ease altm receiving their education here » ui \nuiig men could lie sent 
to foreign countries to complete their education ?- —A . Yes. 

ft Whuld a .scheme of proper Ira in mg in banking be necessary it there is In be an 
induhltial development ? A. ll would 1 m* ;i necessity . 

(t When was it that von -nailed \oui hand loom Inelorv? — .1 About leu \ears 
back. 

ft Have you been developing it all ihrouirh these \eai , ''?-A. No. It. has 
developed ol itself 

ty What do vou iiie;m? A We !,n\e t nine to a certain point biyond which we 
aie led able to go 

(*. An \ou expanding the biMiie'.s? I I di wot mo in (or aiiv business. I 

sii lplv took tlie matter up to teach the people and «. work f bad in view has been 

doin'. 

ff. It i still la i gel v juaelised as a home indmln ?- A . Yes. 

G Is theie any arrangement l<u* supplying* raw materials to these hand loom 

weaver- and for marketing their products? - A. There is one in Oonjeeveram. That, 

is the only one that T have heard of. 

Q. Do von think that it would be deniable to have co-operative societies to 

Mippl \ vain to the weavers and also *<. find markets I’m. their articles? .1 T think 

(that it will be very desirable. 

Q Do v on think that a eonimeieial museum at tin 1 headquarters of even district, 
will be useful? - 1 f think tiny will be useful 

SVr F. IF .Shinn- — Q In loimcetinn with what you have said about the mills, 

would you send youj T ole in to the Secret a 1 y in the form of a confidential note 

because the President mav lik«- in see it? — 1 I Audi send it in the form of a note* 


WlTNKS.S No. v Ob . 

HoxThf Sir Fjoncis J. 1*,. Scrim., k.< .i.e., Cfaummn and Chief Entfinayr, 
Pari Trust JioanF Madras. 

Non. —•t r itut>»h did nor submit written evidence 


Mum livmKMT., ^difi> .1 vMT.vin 1917. 

President. -Q. 1 understand that you are willing to have a talk with us about, some 
of the problem?: that we have had evidence about in other towns. You have bad a 
Jong and , successful experience ot India, and my < olieugucs would very much value 
your opinions on some of these questions. < >ne of the questions that wo have had before us 
is the question of technical and .scientific aid to industries. Nearly every one of the 
difficult ies that we are up against has been insurmountable tor want of proper scientific 
advice m the country. Governments have been asked to assist in financing' industries, or 
assist in other way,- by giving concessions industrial enterprise, and in each case 
they have been faced with the difficulty of having an insufficient amount of technical 
and scientific ad vie” as to the suitability of flic industry and the locality when* help 
is wanted. Following that we have had to consider not only the question of en- 
larging the scientific and technical services in order io provide the right amount and 


* Not rgaoiv^‘1 tb*> limy nf gmn^ to Pr'-ai. 
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the right kind of specialists, but we have also had to consider the question of (he 
organization ot (he scientific and technical services. They are, us you know, at present 
under various tonus of organisation. We have, in the case of the -Forest Department, 
an Imperial service, with officers placed under the orders oi the Local Government, the* 
general plan ot wojk being under I he control or supervision ot the Inspector-General 
ot Forests who is the Adviser to the Government of India. Somewhat similar arrange- 
ment' were adopted for the Agricultural Department and you are familiar with the 
system oi (lie BubJie Works Department. In the ease of the Geological SurNe.y we 
have a puiely Imperial department, the Director is responsible immediately to the 
Go\ eminent of India and the officers under him are under his orders, on whatever 
problems (hey may be working. But the Direetoi works in co-operation with Wail 
Governments though the officers are never placed under the oiders of the Local Uov- 
crnmeut<s , The principle t recognised in lhat case wans thi>s, that the Geological 
Survey is a purclv advisoiy body and has no executive functions of any sort, t-ertain 
oilier departments lhat are technical in then Inundations, like the Public Works 
Department and the Forest Department, are more than advisory ; they are also 
admin i'ti at m* and executive. It was recognised that when promptness and local 
knowledge should supersede special knowledge the local GovenimcnL should have 
control of these (eclinic.il nifireis. In tin* Agricultural Dcpaitmciit we have a much 
more interest mg svslcm \V«* lia\<* agriculturists who lake a general survey of the 
sejnm c and art of agriculture. We have associated with them agricultural chemists 
generally one to each piounee We leave also eeonomic botanists, economic entomo- 
logi-iv, nix colog ists and vaiinus otliei -.peciahslx who aiv (banting their attention to 
the application of their ivspeilivo seiemes to agrnultuie. The j > r<»"« *n t arrangement 
is f<n these otliceis to la* moler the Lot al Governments with an Agricultural Adviser 
to the Government ol India Tln*\ are on an Impel ia! list but thc\ aie actuallx under 
tlie Lot a I Government ; and mote nr less legaided ;i' conliimnu-lv the office)' oi the 
Local Governments. The que-tion aiisi*s as to whether in a sen ice of that kind you 
ran provide sufficient 'cope foj’ tlie ambitions ot, say. the agi o ultuial chemist lie 
w ill alwa\s be, undei the present aiTanremeni , agueiiltnral ifiemist in a partunlai 
province Then* is no < Mi if I Agiicuilural Chenml to tin* Gov eminent «d India and 
tlius them i> no scope I’m tin* ambitious youin; man to rise bevoml the men* ircng- 
nition of hL valm* in the wa\ of inci eased pay loiallv The ' sme thing applies to the 
entomologists and the various botanists Beside-., we have chemist' undei tin* Ordnance 
Brain h of the Army Department, one chemist in t he ( Jcojog iral Sun ex , om* rlicmist under 
tin- Mining Kngineer nf the Pailway Board, and other chemist' scattoicd about the 
count) v. Tin* re-nit is flint whilst we have 10 or b() chemists in Government 1 service 
in India there* is not a 'ingle chemist wlm is responsible to the Government ot India 
for the collective opinions ot all chemist', on the question of chemical policy, oi 
on anx pi old cm that r-quiies the assu-ialion of limn* than one chemist Dudes the 
prcsenl '\steni then* i' a danger that Local Governments will refer to Iheii agricultural 
chemist not mih problems relating to agricultural chemistry hut those relating to 
dyeing ehemistrx ami various other chemical problems that occur to them Thus 
all tliO'e more oi less independent chemists get piohleni' of all varieties put befoie 
them. Ao specialisation is possible, and nothing like a systematic organization that 
will enable the Government of India to gather tin* ibemists togetlier in one organised 
gronp. f l'here is a feeling amongst some of them that tliev are merely employed as 
chemists for particular purposes and have no official standing. In anv scheme every 
Local Government naturally likes to have officers of the kind at their disposal. They 
b( 1 lev e that if these arc constituted into Imperial departments, the Loeal Governments 
may not get the full attention that they would secure if they had the officers under 
their mdei- Thus there arc two sides to tin* question. The one relates to technical 
and stientifle efficiency : an Imperial organization gets the benefits of specialists, 
of a icntraliscd library and laboratory* and of collective opinion on a particular subject. 
The other side is the question of executive application : the Loral Government may 
wish ihe problem that they refer to he dealt with as urgent, while the Government 
o| India department may consider it to he a small matter. We should like to know 
what vmir ideas an* with regard to the wav in which the scientific and technical 
M*rvicos ought to he extended, and generally what form of organization von would 
ptefer for such a new and extended sendee. T do not know if T have expressed 
mv -el f sufficiently clearly about these various ideas which have been put before) 
it'?~ .1 1 do not suppose I have given half an hour’s thought to the question of the 
organization of any such service. But at the same time T think von would he well 
advifed to have a Board, or an advisory lmdy of some kind, with the Government, 
of Tndi.t to whom in scientific matters reference might be made bx T Loeal Governments 
as advised by their own men. Tf T understand aright, the membership of the existing 
Board of Scientific Advice is honorary, and nobody lias any right to call upon them 
foi advice 
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Q. The Board of Scientili; Advice at present is composed of the heads of certain 
scientific departments and their [operations are confined practically to controlling 
the programmes and research work with a view to prevent overlapping?- — A. l)o 
tfm y sit and prepare such programmes? 

* (l They meet twice a year and consider the picvious year’s reports and discuss the 
following year’s programme. — A. The only way 1 have come into contact with that 
Board was when 1 was present in (’alcuttn in the Ollice of tic 1 (icological Survey on 
one occasion when 1 hrought in some of the results of my in\ e^1 igat ions into the 
(jimntitv of insoluble matter carried in some of the great Indian rivers. I do not 
know whether it was anybody's business to carry the matter any fuither. Certainly 
it wxis a matter of enormous geological value. 

0. The members of the Board of Scientific Advice do not in any way represent the 
total Quantity of scientific actixity in India. They do ii"t, lor instance, repics-nt 
in anv sense the scientific workeis of the uni\ ersit ie*. <u the independent college* 
There is no re])roseuta t ive chiMuist on the Hoard ol Scientific Ad\iee although there 
is not a single industry in the country that is not almost direct 1; dependent <»n chemis- 
try. There is no electrical engineer on the Board of Smeniiih \d\iic. the membeis 
are merely heads of certain (b vennnont departments who happen to touch mu* another 
so closely that in the old days I hey u-ed to oveilap to miiik- extent mi their activities : 
ilndr operations have now been so elVecti\c and to some extent so .satisfactory that 
f]i(>ir mediums last, only a very short time. They have got to understand one another 
so well that overlapping no longer ocmi?*?- .1 (Might not ail Indian Institute ol 
Science to be established not necessniily the Indian In-dilute of Science at Banga- 
lore — as a nucleus of some such bod\ in whnh refcienco might be made in all 
scu ntific problems ? 

(?. We arc up against the <|(iedmii whethti an in .'tile should be enmjonle 
or devoted In one subject. It' tlic case <>| the (ienlugieal «i\cv v e have one subject 
or. at any rate, its related branches. "W <• know exactly He* boundary line o! llie 
(icological Survey. din* jnoblem- whnh tall within tii.M beumh.iv line aie certain 
and then* are certain problems whieli tail without that boundary line. I he boundary 
lino is so sharp that there k no tonl'iiuon between the functions of ^ li«' < let. logical 
Siiivv and tin* functions of an\ othci dej»ai tnicnt. That means that il a problem 
falls within the scope of the department it is the duty of ilo* ilepartmciit to s„l\e 
it and give an nil Him itativc answer vliieh repie-ent . ihc (meloned geological thought 
of India. There are (crtain disad vantage's in that wa,ler-t i_ht compartment system 
but some of our witnesses :m> of opinion 1 hat we aught to have a similar organization 
for chemisli v. Wo should like your \iews a*- to how it would work — \. We ought 
to ha\e a similar organi/atiou foi* chemistry sone-w lima* not necessarily" a (lovenmient 
de]>artment such as the H ■••logical Smvev, bin a place of reference to which nil im- 
portant problems mi'dif be refeiied for special ad.iec. 

() ()j* enurse the Institute cl Bangalore lias ‘»v process of natural evoli’ion be_ 

conie almost a chcmiial in.ditulc? 1. To my mim there is some hope that it may 


1 (»i ( me so for all Tudia. 

Q It is devoted to ehtmidry am 1 has also sjxaial class,.. for electrical engineer- 
ing and 1 believe it has shown it- real value in that way The ic.-ults that have been 

obtained are known now to b*» (1 real economic \aluo to the country r A m A cs 

0. T)o you think that it might he extended so as to cover every other form of 
science?-:! . All that I have to say about the Indian Institute of Science at Banga- 
lore, I have already written in the form of an article in Mr. Jevon s Journal of 
Economics. 1 hope that institute will be found read\ to sol\< tm* chemiial jiioblems 

of the future. . , , 

Q. You rather hope that it- will extend to other mi bp ds than chemistry. — *(• 

T hope it will extend to the practical (hemishy Mibjeets which underlie most of the 

economic and indu.str.nl pmbjems. . 

Q. How ia ph vsics lo l»- provid.-.l for? Oiifiht «<• •» provide imyO.ii.ix in tins . oiiniry 
correspond inp to the National I .:il ><n :i< > >i”v d . \\ r . ci lam j <m. i 

(hat ia unless I lie nwi'U of the I’lmlcal l.ahmulory ol Cn.'-l.ui-l ore alwnvs ^..li- 
able and applicable to Indian condition-, vliieh the\ will he m o v rv ureal number 

of roses. . . .. 

o As regards most phvsi. ;i! -.irii.e prol.I.-m- we ran pel.'unk done in l-.iuf.,.*- 
a s woH as it ran ho done in Tod, a. : hut in the ease of h.n h.-rira] se.enre, ,^Uy 
eeonomie bio1otfi.nl s- ionee, (be ex idenee m tar tender-d to the < nnnn Kama shew- 
that research work should be done in this country.'— .1 . I afrree T suppose >nn 
include biological problems relating to growth c»f pbmts. 

Q. Yes. Take for instance a plant tint yH«l< a dn, ff Seine ot he plants ha v 
their best drup-yieldiiip conditions at a particular lime «? Ou ir itrowth. ' 


plants 
cornet im< 


Mil'll m »si uiui; > * ' , | 1 . 

a particular month of the year and sometimes even a a particular hour 
Obviously vou could not send anybody out lo colic, dn.p vieldiim plants 


hour of tile day. 
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Ju Europe, and gel anything J ike an authoritative answer as to their value as drug 
yielders. Research work oi that kind must obviously be done in this country ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. *The same thing applies largely to entomological problems ?■ — A. Yea, and 
for example such entomological diseases as are found on sugar cane, and so on. 

(J. Generally 1 think there is not much dispute as to the conclusion that research 
work of that kind must be done as nearly as possible under the conditions in which 
the results of the research are to be applied by the people. In many cases it is wrong 
eveu to do research work in the hills, in spite of the larger quantity of work that can 
be turned out ? — A . Quite so. 

(j. Vou have not spent any great amount of time in thinking out problems of 
that kind ?■ — A . No. 

(>. (an you give u>, your views as to how education is likely to affect the 
quality of the worker? For example, at present primary education in the country 
has extended to a very small degree and it has been s updated that an expansion 
•of primary education would make the w inker not only a better workman, but would 
give him tastes of a kind that would enable him to appreciate the increased pay that 
he would thereby get. Complaint is frequently made that there is no use increasing 
the workman’s pa\ as it merely means that he stays away for two or three extra days 
in the week and spends his time in studying the value of native spirits? — A. "You 
cannot generalise about the natives of India a.ry more than of England and America. 
There are classes of men who will stay away and there are others who will not. But 
there will he a rise in the scale of comfort if they get opportunities of earning more. 

Q. The point is, would an expansion nt primary education improve the worker in 
that way? 4 . 1 hold \erv strong opinions on that subject, and have expressed them 
very fully to Mr. Stone, tin* Director of Public Instruction. My opinion about primary 
education for wind it is worth is this. Primary education, I take it, means the learning 
of the elements of rending and "writing and figuring in the vernacular. It. does not 
amount to more than that. Is that your definite n? \nl beyond the vernacular 
stage ? 

(). There is not much hope of going bevund the learning of vernacular for some 
time? — .1 . Reading, writing and ciphering are onlv a means to an end. The person 
who learns to read, write and cipher gets at the thoughts of other people in literature 
in books, and generally in a library, and is able, l>\ the use of these means, to get at 
the end — that is knowledge. But as long mk you have no literature in the vernacular 
that is worth anything in the direction of te< linic.il or industrial kunwledge, I do 
not know what is the good of your teaching leading, writing and ciphering in the 
vernacular ; and Mr. Stone tells me that he cannot get simple \crnacular hooks 
published for anything like the price the wmking people would be able to pay for 
them. 

Q. And there is the difficulty of translating 1 also? .1. For many years I have 
urged on leading Indian gentlemen, wlm aie inteiesled in progress, that they might 
spend a little of their leisure in translating simple honks in elementary science and 
elementarv veterinary work and elementary ideas about crops and should publish 
them at a price at which a poor mail can buy them — probably a penny or two, and 
certainly not half a crown. Von must encourage the publication of simple and 
cheap literature of a kind which that class of men will probably read with pleasure 
and protit. In the absence of practically any such literature I see no good in what 
is called elementary education for the masses which, in India, practically iqeans 
for the cultivators. 

Q. You don’t think that they should hum English?- — ,1 . You cannot get them 
to learn English The number of school imMeiv who could teach them English is 
negligible. 

Q. Do you think it is practicable and advantageous to introduce anything like 
manual training in the primary schools? — .1. I take it you are now up against the 
problem of the dearth of suitable schoolmasters But 1 feel very strongly on the 
^objects of drawing and of manual training. 

Q. You think that both are essential? -.1. Drawing of cours« is essential, and 
by the use of the term T desire to convey the following idea. Drawing is a means 
whereby even if all the machines in the world were destroyed and not. one of them 
were left, but only a set of drawings of them, and if after ten thousand years these 
drawings were dug out, our successors should be able to repeat the machines. That 
is what T call drawing. As regards the help afforded to the arti/an classes in this 
matter of drawing bv the Engineering College. T may mention that in the ease of 
a young Tndian in whom T took a great deal of interest, and to whom T myself 
gave some months of da.il v lessons in mechanical drawing, I tried to get some 
drawing instruction for him in the Madras Civil Engineering College and w^as 
unable to do so, because be had not passed tin* E.A. or Matriculation examination. 
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y*.^ T e have hoen a good ease oi a purely mdusUial school wuh n\u veins’ course 
for soil# oi carpenters and sons of blacksmiths at Nagpur? — *1. There anus Air. John 
LockwoOd Kipling’s School of Art 111 Lahore. That school did a good deal ol useful 
\fork amongst the carpenters* sous who frequented it. 

Q- At Nagpur tlie boys are taught drawing as an essential pint ol then train- 
ing — drawing of a kind that you mean, name!) , simple plan and election. The liisl 
tiling thev are taught is to draw a straight line, which you know is a veiy dithcult 
thing and then drawing lines at right angles;'-'-.!. The kind of drawing that i 
have in my mind is this. A1 any years ago 1 used to be an examiner in tin* ( almiita 
University tor the Kngiueering degree, and belore the examination 1 used to dine 
out to Kuneharpuia where I knew' the Locomotive Superintendent ot the liail wav 
and used to get him to lend me a few wooden patient ot simple parts oi machinen 
from his pattern loft —as many as there weie students eompeting tor the examination 
1 then used to put one ot the patterns opposite to each student and to ask him to make, 
in pencil, within half an hour, a simple set of drawings when by, if I took a wav the 
pattern and gave onh the drawings to a carpenter he Miould In able to make a sinnlai 
tiling. lo do thof In what I call drawing, so lar <k primtiiv schools are eoneei ned. 

(J. Tlmt is the kind of drawing that thev are In ing taught in this industrial 
school a*t Nagpur, and the bo\s showed me some excellent drawings that have been 
made there;' - .1. If an\ good is to come out of it, swell bu\ s must be aitisan boys. 

Lb They are fourth standard vernaculars boys, sons of carpentcis and blacksmith*' 
and they an* taught not. only to use improved instruments and labour-saving appli- 
ances but to draw everything the\ make and to make e\ei\lhmg* thc\ do. from 
drawings? A. That is the chic to llm wliole mallei. \mi t«*aeli vuur hols to think 
in tin ec dimensions instead of in two. 

fj. That is an experiment on a small Male. Hul L pi.'dkb* to* one lo extend 
that: — .1 I don’t think vow lan get beyond one selio.d j n a di^tiid or pci imps 
one in a Talisildur’s taluk. 1 don’t suppose ym could lm\e m *re Ih.ui tli.it bccniM* von 
have not got enough men to teach. 

(J. You think we ought to cndeavnui to get more men to teach?--.l. Ye*. 

Q. And this would have a beneficial elfeet on industrial dc\ ejopment ? -A 1 
think it would. Hut there are lai bigger obstacles than this m industii.il devolnp- 
ment, so long as the thoughts ol 11 cdiuutod ” India inn on ih.-ir [hvm'hI hiir 
talking and w riling. 

AVe have got to r(*mo\e all the obshc lo-. Whni other ob-dm les do \mi think 

wo ought to tackle ? — l. The Indian capitalist has a pmfouml dish-diet in the ability 

and in the honesty ol Ins fellows who seek his capital f < i r the promotion of industries 
It is riot, wo but the Indian' I hem solve- w In i one hi to tackle the |n< hh m of lark of mutual 
confidence which pi“\ents n.e raising of capital. 1 don’t look upon Messrs. Tala’* 
enterprise as an example of hottn fid, Indian entm-pi ise. Il is ! r si enterpile which 
is a very different thing. The\ aie toieignoi - like om selves. 

(k l)o \ou think that something' ol that will he attained l>\ f invcrmncnf .setting 

an example ?- .1 I was r * »* - 1 . . t ♦ *< ! in an interesting and close wav with .Mi. Uhaltei- 

ton’s first infrodm tion of the aluminium indusln into Madras bop when it lmd 
reached a certain stage ami it came to a quest inn of ( m\ eminent continuing* the 
aluminium department of ihe School of Arts as a ( Jovernnmnt factory or handing 
M over lo private enterprise, the then (io\ernor ef ALnli.is, Sir Aithur Havelock, sent 
lor me to advise him on Ihe subject, and my ad\ ice w:i* that the enterprise having* 
got wo lar* ought to he hamh‘d n\er to private eiitoiprbe. 1 am not familiar with 
till' vicissitudes ol tin* industry aftei that inteniew. but t uuderstond that the 
Aladras Aluminium ( ompauv has been sueiosslul and has pud verv large dividend'. 

I do not know how many Indians an* in it, oi whether then* aiv an\. 

Q- I bat company was floated in the open market?-—.!. So T understand : the 
shares have always been quoted in the market quotations. Hut I am not personally 
acquainted with the details and think that it cannot truly be described as an Indian 
industry. 

Q. Are there not a certain number of Indian shnie-lnddeis? . I. There m.iv be 

for all, T know, it is a kind of business which might verv well ha\e been taken up 

and run by Indians. Similarly as regards t<*a it has never become an Indian in- 
dustry, though, being agriculture, one wou’d have thought that if Indians had a.nv 
industrial genius at all, they would long ago have made it their own. I judge, 
however, that, they would probably fail in the technique tiece-sarv for flic manufacture 
of the best product, and so would have made a. mess of it. 

Q. There are Tndmii jute mills? — A . T understand that there is a good deal of 
Indian money in jute mills, in cotton mills also and in cotton ginning. 

Q * ^ ow are tbo big Himlipatam jute mills run?— .1. I do not know* , nor can T 
tell yon the number of spindles. I think it is quite a small concern, as compared with 

the Calcutta jute mills. Idle removal of the obstacle of drawing* does not necessarily 
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mean I lie removal of other obstacles. 1 do not know whether the Commission knows 
anything about the lead pencil works at I uni near \ izagaputaiu. it was only the 
other day that a certain Indian Member of tke Imperial .Legislative Council spoke 
to me about it and said that it was a thing that should not have been started 
because the conditions were inimical and it could not be run satisfactorily. If the 
Indian made lead pencil costs a penny, and ij its quality is so bad that it will do 
no more work than a halt-penny Austrian pencil, 1 fail to see where the advantage 
comes in. 

(J. flow are the people to get advice on questions ot that kind?* A. I presume, 
front youi suggested Imperial lloaid ot Scientific Advice. 

\ou want a great \auely oi technical and scientific men for that purpose, 
because ajl these mu row down to very special questions:' — A. Yes. In the Council 
of the InsliliTt oi Science the idea that wc expressed was that we could not possibly 
have every kirn. of specialist all tin* lino* ; but that lor a limited period of years, 
say, five or ten, we oiignt to try lo lal.c up half a dozen promising industries, with 
the aid oi well-paid practical specialists on short engagements, and so to endeavour lo 
get a lew factories stalled by men Lamed under our specialists. 

Q. But is it good lor the Institute to have a special colouring for a few years?— 
A. The Bangalore Institute ha> so tar specialised on chemistry and perhaps it had 
better go on in that way, the ioimation ol nianulactuiiiig industries being 1 kepi' 
separate or subsidiary. 

(J. There* is room lor chemical research in litis country on a scale a dozen times 
that of t Lf institute ol Bangalore:'--.!. Yes. But l do not prelend to have devoted 
much thought to this subject. 

Q. There is one qurdinn lhat vou would be able tn answer with some nulhniifv 
for our help, and that n tin* question oi Covcimnent purchasing stores in ibis 
country. \ on I* now tin* old praelire and von remember the ( invcnmicut rules of 
Old eiieoureutng pun Irises m t ] i i > country of Lnies that were pi‘\iouslv obtained 
ftom the India Oiliee Stnies Department? t. Are \<m refoiring In tin* i lores, that 
come out fully made from Kngli.nd or to .-hires made m this eountiv I mm I'lngli-h 
imperials? 

(K Tin* (ioxMnmeni ot India rub*-' onenmaiio t !i o purebaso in this eouniiy of 
articles lhat are made from mu maleri a Is in t his conn 1 1 \ ; and secondly, o| atlieles 
that arf* mainly made of iaw maleiia]' in the '•ountiv but < nudist aUo <»t some 
imported p;* if s and put together in llih lountiv We have bad complaints brio?*- us 
that these i ill (*s have be-ui neglected, that is lo say, that oflieers still «m> on indenting 
for art'eles that muld be veivwell (ddained in this (cunlrv if tiny knew where' to get 
them, and they say also that nieli duns would 1 m* got in gleaner quantities it our 
oflieers were more geneiou< in placing onh'is in this (ounlry. The reasons wfinh have 
boon put before u- {, *r llie lailmo In c\1»Mid the me of the rules have been roughly 
these: tluit an ollicer does not always know where to get an article in ihis equally 
and is not sum* that, if he did order it in ibis lountrv, it would be up lo quality, which 
it- would eertainlv he it ordered through the India < Mice Storm, because thole are 
special i-ts in England and ibeie .ir<* him- of .standing aeeusiotm*d to making articles 
of that kind in great numbeis. Another reasons i s that an officer would not undertake 
the responsibility of introducing an innovation. Tli- term of oiliee may be for a stunt 
white and he may not 1 be abb* to lollov up a local puiebase. JI is sueeiv soi might come 
and condemn Lis ,\ork became of the kind of ai licks used. A remedy has boon put 
before us that we should have in ibis eountiv a stores purchasing department which 
really supersedes the India Stores Department : that we should send home indents 
only for mu h artules as cannol be (ddained in this eoiinhv : that tin* Stores Purchas- 
ing Department in India should gather together all flu* requirements in the different 
departments and should obtain orders laigo enough to get favourable terms and, by 
constant repetition of orders, make forward contracts ; and that this depaitmenf 
should make it. its business to have an intelligence branch which would enable if to 
know where in India the particular mtiolo.s could be obtained in constant and high 
quality. It lias also been suggested that the stores purchasing department would be 
abb* to purchase more cheaply European articles from the local agents of English 
firms than by sending them through tin* India Stores Department. 1 should like to 
know what your views are on that point ?- — \. 1 have bestowed some thought, on the 
subject for a great many years past, and T feel that T can talk on it with somq authority 
1 might mention first, that the agitation for the purchase of English stores, of file class 
of railway girders and that hind of thing, was at its height, somewhere, about, the year 
1890-1)1, and I helped Mesi\s. Jlieliardson and Cmdda.s of Bombay and Messrs. Burn 
& Co. of Calcutta, in getting permission to (junto for railway girders in India of at 
least the smaller spans. They bad previously been trying to get the big spans ; but. I 
showed them from statistics that even if they got only the 10-foot spans they would get a 
very much greater tonnage of stool. As a matter of fact T drafted the letter to the 
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tiov eminent oJ India winch went under tlie signature ol .Messrs. 11 lchardson ami (rudda»s 
asking* that they might be gisen at least the smaller spans. 1 think tlie leading engi- 
neering ' til ms in India will tell you that since then luey ha\o had a huge share ol 
tlie State Jtaihvay orders for small girder spans made in India. Aud l do imt think 
any railway engineer would say that I his has been in ain an e\ib indeed, 1 

t In ok the smaller spans have been quite as good made m India us those got out 
from borne. Hut more than this is wan ted. It is not enough in (he interest of 
India's development that English iirm> domiciled out here should make up ibitisb- 
made raw material. 1 want to see them making up Indian-made law material, ami in 
conneetiim with this I haw a *>tor\ to tell. Only the other day 1 bad to place an 
order for some thousands of tons of steel work for some warehouses l am building. 

1 wars veiy anxious, with a view to the geneial dcwlopmcni o|. India, w get the w lode 
of the steel nere-sarv from Messrs. Tata’s woiks at Sakehl. I took a giea) deal oi 
trouble about the design in order to utilise their sections, and went to Calcutta and 
asked several linns tlieie lor their quotations lor the luanuia lined steel work made 
of Tala’s sections. My idea wuis that it should be belli r to »» e Tata'-, steel, became* 
even if l ]>a id a little more money the moms would remain in the (ountrv. In due 
course lii v ad\ cit isemenls went nut lliiough our London Agent 1 -, giving plenty of 
time for the firms out lien* to quote, and se\eral of them ((noted, but at a pi ice, jnr 
Structural woik built ot 'lauT- steel, whnh x\ as not c\en within k J 0 oi ^f) per cent 
of the price at whieh I could get it, and on a. (act. Lifer, did get it, from home. 
That was a bad failure. 1 tried m\ best, to ret tlie whole older placed in India but 
failed. Eventually l had tin whole ol n,\ steel-work made h\ Me»is. Doiman, Long 
& Co., at borne. 

Q. Supposing orders of that kind were repealed frpmntL, would not firms in 
India Ire in a position to organize Hour plants m» as be abb* to turn out such 
articles at favourable pnee**?- L Ceilainly they woubi 1 understand from my 
talks with Me^si'v. lata . people that. .» soon as tilings beenm** m mini, llieir intention 
is to matin f act lire then* own structural >lrel wmik, instead of merely iinnirm out the 
sections In IhL way they will b»* In'* 1 to develop on their own lines without having 
to consider LnglLli-mnde slw ks m band and ^o on. 

(L Wo e:m hardly export an\ linn, whether Knglish or Indian, to nieoj an older 

at a reasonable price if I lie*, got an order only now and then and lia\e no guaraulec nf 

any < out muon- ordris v -~ 1 r l’he Cabutt.i I v.giernng firms .■ e full up with orders of 
that kind all the turn. ll 1 could have secured Tala’s material made in India of 
Indian raw material and ol Indian labour, T should not have minded ] » ; i y i i * i»* a p<*r 
cent Imi not k*fl — more I ban the niiotalinns <d the Knglish fmn*. to keep tin* order 
in tliis country. 

II on* Me Sir !\ . A. M of hr / jrr — f J . In pie-wa* time the data's emild not compete 
with Messrs. Dorman Long Tala’s joMs were then f> per cent dearer fi.an those 
imported hum Lnglnud. and they are now elieaper b\ b to {() per cent? — . I. Yes 

(I The point is wlu» : wuld In (he condition atlei fiie war when foreign goods 
Would be allowed In he ..npfited irdn India:" — I That is a fiscal question and I 
cannot say anything about il. 

(f The Tala’s ran hold thin own a*- regard ■» (|nalit\ and price:" — .1. In respect, 

of hunn full Indian product ! am a strong piolc, tionist. I would help Tata by impos- 

ing import dulie* rml only on eiicui) steel but mi all sieel ; and so, 'when another 
emergency comes and its lesultant isolation we shall not find ourselves as now paying 
Iis f ,(H)0 and m it per ton, lor steel ]>lab's all over India, 

l* irsidnil You agree that we ought (o do somethin:, for tin* purpose of giving 
industries that an* started in ibis country a tail eliam-e r.f Mnenimonl custom, partly 
been use the custom is big and thereby becomes rmpoitant to industry and aLo partly 
in ord -r to retain in tin* country as lar as pM^sible the money spent on these' articles ?- - 
A . ( ii: vei nmeiil custom is a big business now, ^ 1 1 n ] » 1 v because ol the accident that we 
otv iiOt merely a (bivernnieiii but also are makeis ot things. A\ (* do not. merely govern 
the country but we also undertake v. oik wlmh in moie advanced countries would be 
done municipally and pi Lately Hut ait* wc talking of paper and pencils now' or of 
bigger things ? 

Q. Would you distinguish helwoen the two groups. Would you gel higger tilings 
from home and smaller things from thL eountry or what, policy would you adopt?— 
A Take rubber for instance. We get many thousands of rupees worth of rubber for 
the offices in India but w** don’t directly buy it in India. 

Q. The ])roduction of manufactured rubber from raw rubber is rather a com- 
plicated industry? — A . Yes : but all the same, the glowing of rubber ought to he 
done in this country by Indians. Rubber is a different thing from tea. Its produc- 
tion in tlie raw form is eminently the kind of industry that an Indian might nut 
capital into and could manage quite well — if only he will “ go straight ’ and not 
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atiu iterate it. So far as I know there is nothing in its production con espou ding: to the 
fermentation and drying ot tea which, for successful sale, seems to require European 
supervision. 

Hon l,l<; >S/> l{ m \ . Monldijr. . — (J. Cement is another industiy ?— A. I am a veiy large 
consumer ot cement, and in the last few years have taken every ton of cement which 
the Madras firm that makes it has been aide to turn out lip to iny sample. I have not 
refused to buy a single ton unless it was not up to the “ British Standard Specifica- 
tion " in all particulars, chemical and mechanical. 1 have had a contract with them 
lor a good many years which is now in the act of ceasing, hut in the meanwhile the 
price of cement has run up by fully f>0 pei* cent over pre-war prices, and in making 
my coming contracts I lum* had to consider whether I ought to get my cement from 
home or to pay a higher price to these local people. 1 have settled with them to 
pay them a roa-oiiahly higher rate and still 1<> go on taking all that they can possibly 

give me, up to the “ British Standard Specification ”. And now I have made a 

contract lor a year ahead, for all I In* cement that the local firm can give me coming 
up to specification. 

(J‘ Won* the prices favourable before the war as compared with English cement u 
1 We had made a special pre-war price with them which was slightly less than the 
English price and sometimes slightly more. But it was a good deal les- than the w*ai 
price and my coming coni met G nearer the English war price. 

G And selling- at that pi ice they could declare dividends!" I. You must ask 
Mr. Scott Mackenzie about that ; be G the Managing Director of the Madras Cement 
Works. 

J/r, ('. E. Ltm\ — (j. Aie then* any Indians who are making cement in the presi- 
dency with which you have had anything to do! - ' .1. Not that 1 know' ol. 1 had some- 
thing h do with certain small < einent work' at one turn*, ilia! is, before the present 

model n works were started hen*, i.e., Monms. A rbutlmotsk Although the lime thev 

list'll was ijuite lirsl rale the resulting eenienl was often bad and unreliable. However 

tluit is all gone and is past history and the piesent product is up to sample. 

<K Are I here any cement concerns belonging to Indians in the Madras; Presidency? 
— 1- So lai .»s I know, the woiks I ha\r been nlci:n::i to, wheie cement is made lo 
British Standard Spei i li < at inn, belong to Indians; But the cement making is 
managed by skilled Kumpeaiis 'l nu umnot ba\<* i ‘-mail conicnl works under modern 

conditions. Reliable cement can oiilv be made willi modem plant for wliieli a 

eompaiaii\elv heavy capital outlay is es.senlinl. Small hole and c oruer cement kilns 
rely my on a capital outlay, of. say, half a lakh or a lakh can ne\er be relied on In 
turn out good cement continuously. What L say about Indians concerning themselves 
wit ii production, whether of cement, ol tea or of i ubber- -all comes to ihG ; that there 
monied fellow conn hymen must have confidence in them or they will never succeed in 
establishing big industries. Tbe existing lack of confidence is a filing Ilia t we 

Englishmen can do little to help to cure. It is up to tbe Indians ihomselves to cure it. 

This is what I bad in mind when in reply to an earlier question T said there' were 

bigger factors than lack of technical training in flic problem ol Indian industrial 

development. 

Ih E. // uj/lntsnn . - (J. Supposing a stores purchasing depailmenl were formed in 
India, it, would entail the constitution of a complete shall of inspecting’ engineers and 
possibly a testing laboratory!*'- I As tar as it relates to siruetmal steel, if would, hull 
not for small things like red tape, stationery and sealing wax. which form a r verv 
large bulk of the* Government purchases. 1 understand that there is a nucleus 1 of 
a testing staff under the orders of the Railway Board, at Alipore, Gnlcutta, and that 
we can get anything tested there. 

ffon'blc Sii I*. V. Mnnkrrjfc Every thing must go to Alipore to be tested? — 
.1. You can get many kinds ol testing doin' in the Engineering Gollege here. Onlv the 
other day .1 bought some two hundred tons of Tata’s rails which had been rejected 
by Government, which means that they do test and reject. But rails not good 
enough for mail train fit) miles per hour traffic were quite good enough for my 10 miles 
per hour. 

lh\ E . II opkmsov . — (>. Such machinery as exists at present might lie extended? — 
.1 . Yes. 1 think that it might be made quite adequate. 

Q. Take another point. Take the ease of a pump which must be made at borne. 
Do you tliiok that it is better that that pump should be bought by the Government 
department in India through the India Office Stores Department from the makers or is 
it better that it should be bought in India from the representatives of those makers 
in India?—.'). T do not think that in India, there is as steady a demand for such a 
thing as that as to make it w r orth the while of the makers’ local agents to keep large 
and varied stocks in hand. 
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(j. J lie a chantage is apparently in lavour ni puich using at iiouu*, because tlie engi- 
neer of the India Stores Department may not. be familiar with the local conditions 
which ii is intended to meet ; but the representatives ot t lie firms out here are piob- 
;Jjly in touch a\ it h the actual uses oi the plant and more lamiliar with tin* conditions 
which the plant is required to fulfil ?--. I . In a general way 1 am m favour ot the 
system of purchasing certain stock articles of plant from tin* agents out heie of 
makers in England, provided the home firms are adequately repiesented in India? 

I refer to such stock things as the various tvpes of pumps, of boilers, of lathes and >o 
on. 

Q, If that became a general system, would it not lead to a nun h 1 i«*t i ** : implementa- 
tion in India of the home films? — A. T flunk* so. 

Q. And would it not be very muili to the advantage* oi India? I Vo-. 1 have 
known India for nearly half a century and have been watching things develop very 
steadily, especially in the last ‘Jo or ‘10 yeais, and there* has been an enoimoiih 
advance in that respect. Nowadays the makers of several kinds of boiler-., and oil 
engines, of pumps and of smaller things like -.owing- maehin s ami tvpew liters. are 
w (*! I tepresonled in I mlia. 

Q. Hut there is still mom tor a gieater extension? — I Vos. of eouise, and we 
encourage such extension. 

• Q. A number of witnesses have stated that they think that Ciovernmenl should 
undertake a general hydro electric Miner of tin* possible electric power in India. 
But that is a veiy big proposition ?- I. !i is a big proposition for a small country, 
but not for a big- country like India. 

Q. Do vmi think that it i- ne<*ess;n\ tor anv thing ot that kind to be done? 1 
Yes. Air. Chatterton can tell von about the Periv.n proju 1 T t)i ink the investigation 
ought to bo done under the auspice*- of the Tmpeefor-C * .*ral of Irrigation or some 
one of that kind. I think Sir Thomas Holland remember our conversation in Simla 
about covering* India witli boring-* That was a suggestion for similarly big* pro- 
position. But it fell tbrougb . 

Prv&uh id.- if, | asked that this matter should be taken up ^omevvluue about the 
vear J!K)7-0S and the Public AVoiks Department gathered together all the informa- 
tion that was available in the oilier regarding water povvoi, but L am not quite sure 
of anything that has been done since towards what may be called a systematic survey 
of hydro-elect in pnv»<i?- — 1. I used to dneuss tin* subject of boring machines in 
Simla with Sir Thomas Holland with a view r.ol only to artesian boring but also 
toi mineral investigation. Klectii** power investigation would be a similar tiling 
and it. would have to la* in the hands oi some drpaitmeni whose duty it would be to 
t nlleet. the lequisit.* inioimaiion. 

/_>/'. K. 1/ opivt u*<>n . — (J. Von sav ilia! it would la desirable to institute a suivey of the 
underground waterwavs of India y I. I have veiy little <loubl about it. J nave dug 
artesian wells in halt a dozen pl;u es # >uly the otiiei day 1 got a letter Ijoiii CJiitta- 
gong wheie 1 had suggested an aibsian w(*ll Iwoniv years ago and tlicv Jiave done it 
only now and i In* n that is an cut lie smec-s. 

Q, There was a good deaf of experimental wmk done some tilteeii or twenty veins 
ago ui the wav of boring? — .1. Whatever niav have been done in that way in the 
Madras President v Mr. Chatterton knows about it. 

Q To oass to anot her mallei , supposing Mich an imperial Scientific Service as the 
President has sketched out were established, do \ou think thjat it should inchule a 
oudr» # of mechanical engineers? Nu< h a service*, I piesume. would supply men to carry 
ouf researeli in anv new indiistrv and to ascertain the prosje*» ts of such an industry ; 
and supposing* winks an* established or assisted bv Coveinmenl tor anv particular 
purpose, the service* would supply tin* chemist oi metallurgist ; ought it not also to 
supply the mechanical engineering knowledge roquiied?-- 1. He must not be merely 
a working man fie must be something better. 

Q. Acs. Is there any difficulty in getting a -unply ot tin* light -mi of man? .1. 
I think you will get him if you offer -offieicntly high salaries. Aon will not get the 
right kind of man cheap, though you will get men oi a sort. 

(J Could such engineers as you have in mind be drawn from anv <d the Indian 
Engineering Colleges? .1. They ought to be drawn f herefrom. 

(). Can they he drawn?—.!. Certainly, not at present, though then* may of course 
be exceptional men occasionally. There was an old friend of mine here, now dead 
whom we in Madras all us j d to revere very uni'll— I mean the late Sir Bhasvum 
Avyangar. His eldest son is now the Deputy Chief Engineer of the AIvsore Public 
Works T)epartm(*nt. Bis father told me that he was at fiisl greatly avoise to liis son 
taking* up engineering |)ursuits, but the voung man insisted on going* Ihrough the 
Engineering College and afterwards through the IVrnrnhur Workshops. Here wo have 
a Bralinmn of good family who is a mechanical engineer to tin* tips ol his fingeis 
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Jiiii you cannot get many men of the kind. Most of them want to write and to 

talk and to sit in office chairs instead of directing the doing of practical work. 

(J. Yon would look for Mich a man rather to the Engineering Works of the 
Indian K.:iilwa\> than to the Engineering (Alleges at Koorkee or Sibpur? — /l.,I 
would like to see the Engineering Gnllege men enter the Kail way Works, but they 
do not. They like to get soft apj>ointin-*nts and sit at a table and write. 

I'lrxitlrnl. — Q. Will tlm development ot the Engineering Colleges produce a 
larger number of these good men, or must we expect them only through the multiplica- 
tion of Works ?— . 1 . You eaimot multiply Works to an\ great extent in a brief 
number of years. I think it will be a matter of public opinion amongst the classes 
from which the Aoung men are derived, and 1 think the public opinion of this class 
is now distinctly in process of change in favour of men of that class going into 
practical work instead of into clerical and law work. 

(J. Kul tin « i liangc docs not si cm mi far to have affected the recruiting at Sibpur 
.and Kooikoe? . I. Largely, because tin* employer has not got over bis distrust of 
this kind of vmng man not being thorough enough. Perhaps the new; generation is 

going to be thorough enough. Some few ;ce already thorough as T want. 

(>. Do you not think that distaste to mechanical pursuits is diminishing?- — .1. Yes. 

(>. Do mui think that the < uj t it ’dun; at lioorkec and Sibpur requires to be 
modified to mate it mole effective? . 1. Yea is ago J had something to do with Sibpur 
and was for some twenty M'iiis on the Hoard oj Visitors. Ft has been enormously 
improved to m\ knowledge Here in Ma<lra> I was on a committee lor altering the 
course For edneation in the Madras Lug jneei ing ( , oll"ge. and T think the courses at 
the GnHege are now all rigid l»uf I would like to have a little more drawing* and 
mechanics in the civil engineering 1 course. Ther** are not ;,t. present many emplovMs 
ready to ]»av for mechanical engineering knowledge. 

0. I do not think that is so in tin* noith of Imba. Tliere L not mm h eonth'onee 
on the part of the Eumpenn and even ot sonic Imlmn finns in entrusting uiecluin La! 
work to the Indian ne i (-hani<al engineer?- — 1 Sir Clemen! Simplon will lie aide to tell 
you whether hi* thinks the Engineering (MJb'je ei Madras i? turnimj out a satisfai bn v 
product at least for the hum kanical need-, < f Ms mill 

0. You |)robal>l\ r have bad men umlm von vvlio have Leon students in the ( , nlb»'. , e v 
.1 I h aye had Mime. but not mam. 

0. Dave you ever had in a mil employ :i n\ students who had been sent home b\ the 
Government of India?---!. 1 do not think T have had aiiv of them. 1 have known mm 
who have gone home and gained knowledge .and conn* back again. 

(J. Wilhm v i mi r < xpeiunce K u v «* (Ik* ic-ulis be. n ' a 1 1- laclm \ ? J The impression 
Jett, <>n in v mind v\a> that the men as mtelhgcm human being* had been improved by 
the expel ienre. That v\k imiglih Hie impi'c^ion ffitt on m\ mind, just as all Englisli- 
man would he impioved in geneial intelligence by coming to India for three or lour 
years ami going back Ihuiic again. 

(), Do you eousnler tliuf tin Indian bo\ lias a natuial aptitude both for iiiecbiinical 
iind iVee-lmnd diavving? 1 in Ibe la-l few weeks, since our cyclonic disaster, 
there 1ms been in my office nothing but diavving and calculating by Indians. It is 
quite good enough. I yet very good men and very reliable, plodding and industrious 
people. I tn 1 the he-d of Hiem must bo guided closely and cannot be left to ihcmselv s. 

]) r :i*<m - (>. Do ami ill 'nk that Indian boys show 1 a natural aptitude for 

free-hand drawing? — .1 l might say “ v os ” or " ifo ” to that question. Whvn we 
Englishmen came to India tiisi, we had to make use of drawings and we had, to 
look out for people who could make drawings, and there Avert; none except tile tailors 
or (hirv s\ wlm weie in the habit of making Hat patterns for embroidery. Nobody 
could make a 1 hice-dimeiiMnned set ot diavving. Later Mr John Lockwood Kipling, 
Principal, School of Arts at Lalion , started drawing classes for carpenters’ sons. For 
many yeais T have had one or more ol these men about me and they differ from (lie 
ordinary <lar.:i. draughtsman m being able to see and to draw in three dimensions 
just as we do, instead of in two. 

Q. In order to make them see in three dimensions you should make them draw 
from models ? — A. Acs, and model from drawings. 

Q Do you think that if a universal system of primary education existed in Tndia 
drawing anil modelling ought to form an absolutely essential feature ?—-4 . Yes. It is 
l consider, an essential part of a useful industrial education. But the difficulty will be 
to get Die teachers. 

Q. Looking :it it enlirelv from Hip. Industrial point of view, unless primary educa- 
tion took Ilia Worm von would sooner lie without it?— .4. That i a another question. 
Brit T do nol Believe ’in teach in? people to use a fork and a spoon if I ?ive them no 
curry and rice to use them on. 
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(,). ^ oui smul^ is precisely to the point. You would say that lo give a hungry 
man only a fork and spoon makes liim worst* oiY than before ? A. Yes, and 1 ceitainly 
think that the leadiug Indians of tin* count iv ought to make a push it, wards trying, in 
advance, to supply a cheap, usetul vernacular literatim*. it thc\ want to push 
primary education they must he prepared to produce this cheap kind* ot literature or 
prmian education might as well md he given. Heading and w tiling ami figuring 
are not an end hut are only rncam to an and -that is, to tin* nt il i/.atimi of the knowl- 
edge that is stored up in hooks ; and ti the hooks aren’t thoie, what is t h « * good of 

learning to l ead ? 

(K Do A on say that there an* no suitable te\l hooks in elemental \ *,eienr* m oti.tr 
suhjeets in the vernaculars which are now available?--.! 1 cannot sa\ that m\M*lf. 
But I understand tJiat there is nothing availalde nun worth Imvinu- \11 tin* sann* I 

don’t like tin* term “ text-honks 1 diaw ■ strong line between 1<*\t boo!,-, m.d 

hooks of know ledge. 

/fan'hlr Sn l\ . Y M o<>kt i j< t . - fj. The a- aie In inks mi meo't.d s, ;i>»n e m Beie'.ili, 
hut. there are words which could not la* translated? 1 Tkil w.li he ( ,i, r <1 1 fli«*n 1 1 a w itli 
the scientific words. I do net know what theic is in Madias. 

Dr. K . Haphmon (/. Then- is another possible aspect m which increase id educa- 
tional facilities might alYeet imluslnal umleiiakings. We lm\c seen again and 
lignin in the eouise oi our torn how an impinv ement in the eiivi/onm(*nt of ialiour. better 
housing and better toml has impioved tlie < { 1 1 . i i 1 1 \ n( labour. Supposing the industrial 
classes were bolter educated tin's might he more de-amus of and more certain 1 ol oidain- 
ing better conditions wlncli would he to lie* adsantagv o( lahuiii ?— - 1. \ 1 1 aie now 

talking ehieflv, I take it. nt bartnjy labour Sir ('lenient Simpson will he aide to say 
something on that point. I icitaMiix agree that th>> more on gi\e a fast** tor a higher 
standard of living the more tln*\ will want lo earn and the i, ho diev will b** able to pay 
for the goods that am made in h.iigland and m other counl lies. It the |iiesent average 
earnings per individual throughout India n IN :y T Mnmld like to s»*e it rise to Us 15 
or 1?0. II A on look up the •datistns ol a pent like Duihan urn will, 1 flunk, find that 
it li a- double or four limes the tratlh nt Madras Unit, though Durban has behind it 
a population of perhaps not one-hmllis of that behind Madras. The reason being tlia.t 
the white man’s standard of com foil is higher than that of flit' Indian and if he sees 
a thing and likes to have it Ik* will earn enough to get it, whereas tin* Indian sa vs, 
menially, “ k it custom to have it ” y 

Q. Would vou go one step furthc! and -av tiiat tin* higlier the rate of wages the 
cheaper is the labour cost of anv particular piece of work ? - A 1 cannot improve on 
what Iho late Sir Thomas Brnssey has s:ud on the Aalue of labour. I can endorse 
it from iiiv own personal experience. 1 reckon to get quite a.s much work out of a 
gang of ?0 Patlians each (Miring a rupee per dav a* [ can g'd out of 50 Madras coolies 
at annas 8 per day. 

/Ion' ble Pandit M. M. Maltu\i/a.~ (/. Vou hav** noticed tlie case oJ a soji of the 
late Sir Basliyam Ayyangni who showed an inclination Jo go into eiigim»eiing. Don’i you 
think that if wc had technical colleges there would be more inclination on the part 
of our young men to go into indu.sln.il enterprise ?- A. Who go into our engineering 
Colleges here? Not those win* hope to become smcesslnl lawyers hut wmng men who 
do*not see^much piospect oi succeeding in law. 1 don’t think that those who go in 
for engineering are held in siuh repute in their own houses and families as are the 
lawyers or the men in (iovernmcnt xerviu*. 

fjj. You have \ ourself observed that there is a change in this dimetion y -.1 . 
Di&t l tut J a . i meet and talk a good deal when I can with < alturcd Indian gentlemen 
and I know that the general feeling is that thcii ho\s must do more m tin* wax of 
industrialism than thev have dime up lo tin* pmsent. 

O m I a*ss i hail a ceiitun agO, in (ieimanv, the desire lor (io\ eminent service was as 
keen as Jt has heen m India, hul when technical (id leges and institutions A\eie provided 
young men began to taki* to (hem. Do». t you think that il s inilar stimulus were given 
to ((‘clinical and seieniitii education lime a decided Pirn would be given to the tenden- 
cies of our young men?- — . 1. \ « • > , peihaps it at the same lime y<”. make tin* higher 
literary education self-supporting. 

Q. Is the big tier literary education .olf-suppoi t iug in any part of the civilised 
world?--.!. The Universities in Kurope and America are hugely self-supporting because 
tli ere arc* big endowments. In India your wealth' man has not g*ot int< the* American 
habit, of endow iug hk Alma Mater. 

Q. But there are als- Parliamentary and other State grants to Fnixersitv Colleges?-- 
A. Yes, I suppose so. 

Q. And the tendency is to recognise that the State ought to eon tribute more and 
more to higher education?- — A. T do not think there are Parliamentary grants for 
Manchester. Birmingham, Cambridge and Dublin. 

10 
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President- -The newer Universities in England receive grants for tlie training 
ot young men who are afterwards truing out as second-grade school teachers. The older 
Universities do no! reeei\e any grants at all from Government, but rely entirely on 
their own endowments. 

11 on hit Pandit M. J/. Mahmya. — Q. Since the Technical Education Act was passed 
ni England, the Government lias been aftording more and more assistance for promoting 
technical education there, and literary education has not been left altogether tx* 
find its own support. Ileie, e\en though Go\ernmeiit supports higher literary education 
you might a No expet t Government to do more for promoting technical education? — 
A. 1 suppose hy “ Government ” you mean the people who are taxed — that is the people 
whose trustee the Go\ eminent is? 

(). Kxactly, and then* is a very general desire among Indians that more should be 
spent on technic;.! education than is now' being done? — -A. In token of his desire will one 
of them stand up in the Legislative Council and suggest that 2 lakhs he cut off from 
the Presidency College gnant and he gi\en to the Madras Engineering College? 

(J. Why from tie' Prcsidenrv College grants and not from the other expenditure 
that t he Government incurs? Don’t \ on think that the expenditure on the exodus to tin* 
hills might he .i tit subject lot reduction ratliei than the University? — (Witness was 
here, interrupted by the following remaik of the President). 

President . — We are not here to discuss the ways and means of oldaining the grants. 

Hmi' hie Pandit M . \1. I fahmi/a. (>. You agree that it there was more provision 
for* technical and scientific education, whether Government found the money or the 
public, out voung men would fake more and more to industrial pursuits ?--~ A . \ uu 
mean moie facilities lor education? Are there at present more applications for admis- 
sion into these colleges than flic's are aide to comply with? 

Ifon'hh Sii AN V. 1 fool-ctjce.—Q In Rerigal in the mechanical engineering cla-s 
they could take* double the number. The students don’t offer themselves for the mech- 
anic, a 1 engineering cla^s. 

[/ on' hit Pandit M , 1/. 1 lalani/a — <>. Is the standard of instruction given in 
mechanical engineering i n Sihpur as high as that given in the Universities in England? 
— A, It is very good in Sihpur. 

<). Eor mechanical and electrical engineering ?— .1 . 1 understand that it, is ijuite 
good. 

I/on' hit Sir 1\ A. Moolfeij* * . - The standard o! mechanical engineering there is 
not tj in te sufficient and there should he an improvement m the standard of education. 

P result >it . Is it because the standard is not suffi< iciith high the students do 
not apply for that course? 

I/on' hie Sir A\ V. Mooketju 1 1 is because they have not got enough guaranteed 
appointments. 

lion' hie Pandit I/. .1/. Malanyn. — fj. Von have heard Sir R. N. Mookerjee say 
tliat the standard ot mechanical engineerino teaching piovided at Sibpui is not as 
high a^ it should he, or is not practical enough, and you perhaps know that at Roorkeo 
Die standard ni mechanical and electrical engineering has never yet been worked up 
tn the light standard, so that ihe^e college*, are at present affording facilities for training 
, ; \ 1 1 <*iig i neei's ho mads ;md buildings, etc., and riot, mechanical and electrical engi- 
II < ■(» i s . It that is so don’t you think that the piovNinn of a college for imparting a 
high standard of education in mechanical and electiicfid engineering will attract, many 
youths to it ?— I. Yes, hilt there are other points. 

(). practical training?--.! More than that ; 1 do not hesitate to say, even if I 
thereby hurt their feelings, that something is lacking in the soul of tin* Indian 
miopleV taken in the lump, mz., the intense internal desire lor accuracy, such a s is im- 
planted in the soul ot t lie men of occidental race. Moreover you have got first to instil into 
them good faith and confidence in each other, and at present that is lacking. 

() in answer to one question \ou said something about its being a national charac- 
teristic of Indians not to desire to go in for drawing, etc. Is it not a matter of 
education mere than of inherited qualities? Has not this faculty or aptitude for draw- 
ing been cultivated hy education in the youths of other countries? — A. I do not think 
so— not beyond two or three generations back. 

(P Are von aware that the Paris exhibition of ISM gave a great impetus to the, 
teaching of drawing in English schools and that it was not much attended to before 
thsit? -7l. T do n of*" know if that has any practical bearing on the question of English 

mocha* ieal development. . 

Q. Do vou agree that aptitude for drawing ran lie improved by education ?— . A. 
Certniniv. If ought to be n part of education. 

Q. You think it could be cultivated?—/!. Yes ; and you cannot begin too young. 
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Q-. With regard to tlio question of otikiemy growing with wages, would not. edu- 
catioii also improve t lie efficiency of workmen -1 mean elementary education which 
would enable hem to read, to east accounts, and do a little diawnm M , oll v _ .) 
jlut you should have some hooks if the men aie to make any use of such instruction 

(>. 1 mean the kind of elemental v instruction that is at present given in Kmdand 
A. I ‘'Very English hoy has something to read. There is alwavs -.omethin- m ivul in 
every collate. * r ' 

(t. And so also an Indian hoy has always something to read?— 1 Am so far as 
1 know at least not anything of any leal prn'ct ieal use to him in every day life 

(>. Where they are literate, they read religious hooks in almost every president v>_ 
/l. V es, pel Imps. Hilt 1 was not thinking ot religion and ceremonial. 

<1 So 11 elementary education of the right kind is impelled it will pionute 

the mechanical labourer's efficiency ?- . I Yes. I'm! I don't sue necessarily the idnimh- 
man's efficiency, unless he learns to lead ami to understand hooks about farmim- 
and can buy such hooks as now are not obtainable by him. I .h, not think iluil mere 
learning to read and to write is ol very much use to’ men walking mi the fields unless 
you give them something useful to lead. I quite agree and indeed have already insisted 
that a little drawing migdil he id gieat use n> the men winking* in faetoiies. 

- r * " as 1 on fin mg my lemaiks to lahoureu winking in mills and lael.uries ?— . 1 

Very well. I lh mk it would. 

Q. 'With regard lo the tl i Hi* lilt \ of honks you are not aware of what text hooks 
have already been published in the vein .culm's'- I. I object sfruimly to the term 
“Jest-books “ It applied lo the el, cap llleiainie ol which 1 recognize si, 'si long u need 
When I spoke ot little cheap honk., I did no, m. an hook („ enable hoy, to work for 
an examination. J meant hook^ which will impart to nun who roads 

knowledge that will he useful to him m Ide, and not n. , v <arily with 
examination. 

Q 1 mu speak ms> ot K\t -bonks oi a praelhal « li.irar lm wlimh would imparl piae- 
tieal knowledge in any kind of :ndiMr\*" I The wind “ text -books ” has acquired a 
narrow meaning ; d has come to moan .something eoimeoted with oxaminat ions. You must 
hav<‘ a quant i tv ol voi \ cheap vernacular hooks on -object*, useful to the reader in his 
evey-day lite and nut meiely tor examination purposes. That is, lie will want to 
read them at the si“e of oil or dll ami not only at the ;i« ( \ o< Hi to !?() ; hut J am told 
that it* is impossible to make them cheap. 

Q. 1 (hi not know o| any leason why it should be 
gentleman to show t he w ax . 

( J ( tnee a to\t-hook i> wiitten it would he printed as am other hook and with 
Government support. I or m,t see why usetul imln^iial lext_hooks should not he made 
as cheap a- possible?- 1 Yer\ well. Hut why Government support? The '-nder of 
the pm poped hook has let! Ins m'IiohI da\s lone 1 bo ind him And why * 1 text 


them a 
a \ lew to an 


A It is tor you Indian 


e. Ila.s the ilislnste bu jgning into plllMiit, involving nmnunl hihour heen disajqienr- 
llig illnoiigst edueuted n * within your expel ienee f .1 To ;i ,light extent 1 do not 
say they are swarming into them. 

(>. Hut tlio prejudieo J\m<? out? A 1 do not know whether I am sure on this 
pumt. Their guardians and faiheis would douhtless like them to <jm to the factories and 
earn something. Hut something mi<|lit be done to make them attend at the riprht time 
when the hell 1 1 n *_**•-, and things of that kind. No industrial eountn ran maintain 
a position in com j.ot it ion, if its better ebiss of factory men— men responsible fur the 
wa^rk of the actual workmen- -are slnpp\ about hours of business. 

L' Vould not that he a matter of training and disciphne? — A. A jyreat deal of 
that kind of training must he done at home. 

Q. At home and at school? — A. At liomo chiefly. 

Q. Do you not think that if more eaieen. re open for industrial pursuits this 
piejudiee will die out much sooner and our \ouno men will heyin to take up industrial 
pmsuits? If they had the him essa.rv 'eehnicnl training os eomnien ial education is it 
not likely that they would take to it i- rapidly as they do to law; — l Law does not 
require capital. Law doe, not inquire that their frieml.s should { i.i Hieij capital into 
it. A voting man need have no money and \et. with a ready wit and a ready tomnie 
and hiain, lie deservedly succeeds m law. In imlustii.il work people mu-t holier** in 

the man sufficiently to put their nionev into lu’s hands and to feel that he is not 

likely to lose it. At present, owino* In causes which perhaps will disappear with time 
but ha vo not disappeared, there is no such confidence. 

0. Kvervbodv does not succeed at the bar. Success comes to onl\ a few men who 

rise to the top, a irreat many men lemain at the bottom, and don’t know mu ee-s It 

then was a wide system of technical and commercial education it is likely that mere 
vmino* men will i>’o into these directions than they do at present ?— ,1 . What \ou are 
trying to ^et out from me is, T take it. that if Government change their polhv and 
privo larger sums of money, for mechanical enppncermc* training and to engineer.' ri£ 

1 0 - \ 
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follows, than they do at present — you don’t say give Jess ior higher education, hut you 
want the same grant as at present for higher education- will not more young men go 
in tor tins mechanical training? 1 do not think that is the way of turning the thoughts 
oi the rising generation to mechanical problems. J do not think that the multiplication 
of colleges is the wa\ to turn their thoughts to industrialism. 1 think it is the public 
opinion oi their friends, and at present such opinion practically does not exist. 

(>. That alone will not he sullicieut to I urn the tide ; hut in addition there is a 
desire to start ind usti ies, and would not I he two taken together give a decided turn?— 
A. To my mind the desire to start, industries translates itself into a desire to put your 
capital into e< mnicrcial companies. Is there ‘any exhibition of any such desire at 
present? 

(). Emm the notes I have read of the e\ ideuec submitted here, I find in some of the 
districts there i a keen desire to invent money in industries. They complain of want 
of technical and scientific ad\ice. Taking this growing desire for investing in industries 
with giealer facilities ter scientific and a technical education, would you expect the 
youths of this presidency If) take more and more to industrial careers?- A T should 
like to see an industrial school fit to leach the general principles underlying industrialism 
established in every district. I do not think yen are anywhere near tin* point, of 
establishing them in every village yet. 

(). And you would have at the capital of the presidency a larger institution? — A. 
Yes, as we shall soon have at Guindy. 

(J. With better equipment lor leaching* mechanical and electrical engineering than 
at present? .1 T think Mr. Chattertnn was a prominent member of the Oolaeaimind 
Industrial (Vmferenee a low \ears ago, and there was a good deal of talk on those lines 
of taluk school workshops and district, school workshops, working up towards the 
highest mechanical engineering college in the presidency town. 

O. Tbit ;i< tion has not been taken on the report of the Committee, T understand? — 
i4.No. 

Mr 1 . (Imttnlon . (>. As a general principle would yon agiee that, for the develop- 

ment of a spirit of industrialism heir, it i\> necessary that the establishment of indus- 
tries should precede the supply of Iclmieal education? — 1. You are asking me, is it 
necessary for the development of an industrial spirit that industries should precede an 
attempt to supply technical education to the people? There is no chance of making an 
industry a success unless the men who are employed and have power to guide it know 
something about its underlying principle 

0 Tf we stari technical colleges and s« bools, are we not running a risk of turning 
mil a lnr«_»e number of men who afterwards would not be able to get auv employment?— 
A. T fli ink Goxrrnment miaht do a «'*ood deal to cure this defect, Government '*on- 
sislerrilv. habitualK and systematically make the appointments of the subordinate 
district officers from tin* literary class. T sav that a man will be no wnr*e a iahsildar 
ora munsif if he luo missed through an Engineerin' 1, College, ot“ through the mechanical 
engineerin'’* class nrobablv In* would be a verv much better munsif \ man who has 
been taught scientific mrvev and the principles of the flow of water will be at least as 

good a Iahsildar —other things being equal — as a man wbo has got a law or a history 

de » re n . 

Mr (' F l/ ir- 0 Which would get the failures— the commercial world or the 
Government? 1. F.ven if il were known t hat Oovei ii ment would receive applications for 
muiisifships and tahsildarships from men who have been trained in technical colleges 
t ln*y would not necessarily, I think, g(*t llm best men out of those colleges. 

Mr . 1 . (!) uittcifon.-- (>. You would extend technical and industrial education and 

find outlets tor tlm sin pin- men not absorbed bv industries in Government service, 

emplo\iug men so educated as an alternative to men with literary education? — A. 
Certainh, and if I were Government, 1 would make a beginning by not any longer 
Idling it he believed that a training in an engineering College was a disqualification 
for employment in the ‘Revenue Service. 

Q, Do you think there is any need in India, in connection with the civil engineering 
and mechanical engineering professions, for the establishment of a,n Indian Institu- 
tion of Cixil Engineering and Meyhanical Engineering so as to create the same sort 
of professional tone that there is in a connin’ lik« Great Uritnin ?— A. T know a little 
about this. When T was a Member of the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
London they wrote to me to say that they had seen a circular from an Indian gentle- 
man in Calcutta desiring to establish an t; Institution of Civil Engineers ” for India. 
Naturally the world's parent institution objected to its title being plagiarised. After 
some correspondence T pursuaded the Indians concerned to consent to have the proposed 
title changed to “ The Indian Society of Civil Engineers ” and T got them two or 
three mem hers, and I think they published one or hvo numbers of their periodical, hut 
now it has disappeared — its fate a type, I fear, of much Swadeshi enterprise. 
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(^.*\ou arc acpuain ted with the system ol engineering educu.tioii.out here, in which 
wo hayc four engineering colleges ami eaeh of these colleges consists ni several 
Apartments one lor men who will ultimately heeome ollicers and the lest lor various 
grades ol subordinates. Dealing first ol al! with the class tor ollicms, would it be advis- 
able or practicable to have a single engineering college of a high grade for the whole of 
India, admitting onl\ students who will ultimately become ollicers in the Public "Works 
Department or el sew here ?~ I. I think a \oung Indian gentleman lioiti Taujorc would 
iiud himsell a (omplele ioreignei at Ronkee. 

Q. Would be find himself worse olT in going to Rnorkce or Poona than if he went 
to Knglaml ? — *1. Mo ; Put he gel s other advantages in going to Knglaml. 

Q. in Jhmgalore, tor instance, wet get students tioui all parts ol India and tUey 
don t seem to be out ol it. Dilfeient chases ot students mess together ami 1bc\ have 

got what rei|uiieiii(*n is they want to up their taste system? .1. The idea lias ivallv 

ne\er passed thiougli in \ mind. 1 am inclined 1 i Hunk that it mav lie a good idea, it 

the objection 1 lin\e .suggested is not an insuperable objm tion. 

(j. At present, except Roorkce, all the olliei engineeJing colleges are <1 i rei 1 1 \ 
associated wdtli tin* univeisilii's. and the students woik in the engineering- enllrges with 
a view in got diplomas or degree*- iiom tin* uniw isihcs If we adopt some x\. stein of Hie 
fund 1 have suggest(*d, it would tlicii Ik* possible to cut off the engineering colleges 
altogether from the unners'ty. Do urn think that it would he an advantage? .1. j 
think that the Indian father of a family attaches a ut\ high social \alue to 1 'n i\ eru’ty 
degieex and not to Koorkee or other colhge (eililicale-. Slill I ha\c never liked the 
s\ stem of mi iversit k*s giving degrees hu work done at coll egos to students examined 
t:\ outside examiners who au* not IhemseKos skilled teae!. is oi examiners 

Q. Then* is said to be a growing deMiv, on tin pail oi ung- m“ii of good parentage 
and a certain amount ol social position, to go into mdiistr . \ork I’nder the present 
<dreunistanees they first of all go through the univeisity course md tliey aie about 
IjO or I when they finish if Would it 1 m* yood for 1 m»\s who wish to embark on an 

industrial laieer to liegin at a mm h eailiei singe;'- . 1 . Would \ oil not make the two 

courses parallel ? 

(J. Yes?— 1. I would not cut oil the ordinary lilerarv < nurse, hut you might cut if. 

*lo\\ n to a ( eitain extent. 

Q. If }Ou fake bo\s up m tin* Matrii lilal u n stage 1 1 1 • *y wo-'hj then In* I mm |(i to IS 
years old and would ha\e a lair knowledge < 1 Knghsli. In the college lliev might, be 

given further instruction in Knglish ami mat heniat ic*- If llus were done do you not 

think we should be aide to turn out a numb better product?- — .1. Yes 1 think we 
must go on leaching them Knglish while we are imparting technical education. I am 
referring of course to the pro! ssional i lasses, not to :uHxans. 

(J. Ma\ we turn to another pond. We have he. u asked to recommend tin* < fahlish- 
mmit of industrial elapses all om r she country with , t \ lew to (rente a spiiit of indusrfia] 
ism and to provide tin* prelimirian tiaimng whirl k neeessarv for young men who 
want to embark on indm 1 ml « a reel's There are no praclieal suggestion,, in this mass 
of evidence to show what tin* industrial education should be like. However, assuming 
that, these schools could be stalled do \ou think they will achieve tlmir objective?- — 

H.*l Hi ink that we would he unwise. in making on i forecast-, to ignore tin* \erv strong 
influence that does exist in India., that b the iadc iiiHuenee. That influence will, T 
think, prevt nf such colleges iiom being a\uded id hugely by flic I \ pc of men who in 
oilier countries might aspiie to industrial leaderslnp. | t Ii i nk we ought to H'V and g»*t 
bold fif the artisans’ sons by selmlarships and to educate them and out of this class to get 
industrial leaders. I think if you hope to turn the though 1 - of Hie people info in- 
dustrial lines by the starting of a number of industrial schools you are only putting 
the cart before the horse. 

If on' hie Pandit M. M. Malani/a — D. With regard to the last answer about the 
effect of indusHial classes, ha\e you studied I In* -.y-dem of education which lias been 
prevalent in Japan during the last dtl years for |)roniot ing industrial and technical 
pursuits ?—H . ] ha V(Miot<gi\ i n much attention to if. 

Q. IT a, vc you ever looked into system of technical and indushi.il education which 
has obtained in (lofinanv for the last dO or lb y.iis? . 1. Yes, a little. 

Q. Have they not got a large s\ stein of industrial schools and higher technical 
school s of die grade of Puorkee (’allege for fiauung supervisors and managers? - 
A . Yes. Tint flic country is full of industries. TTere there are no indust .de s and if von 
hope to start industries bv first sending your young men into colleges, it is tin* wrong 
wav of going about it 

Q. Have not industries and education gone on pari passu in Japan and lb*rmany? — 

A. You must of course have both. 

Q. Tn the case of these countries they started with providing for technical educa- 
tion and then they started industries? — -.1. T don’t suppose the Japanese \oung man had 
any initial distaste for using his hands. 
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Q. Nor can wq, say Ilia! the Indian young man lias it altogether ? — A. lie certainly 
as a class has that distaste — at least in the: upper or so-called “ educated ” classes. 

Q. That is a matter tor education. Is it not largely ? — A It is rather a matter 
of growth of opinion in the homes. 

Q, lint opinion, as you have said in an earlier statement, has been changing? — 
*4. Yes. Hut very slowly. 

Q. You find high caste Hindus taking to tannery work in Calcutta, and here in 
Madras they are taking to manual work cheerfully enough? — A. Yes. 

(). In 'lupun they began with a system of technical education and they promoted 
industries also, and so it is not necessary that we should wait to impart technical 
education until industries develop?— J. No. Hut what is meanwhile going to happen 
to the young men? 

What . appeus to the young men whom you turn out from Law Colleges and 
Universities, if they don’t find dovermiient service and don’t succeed at the Uur? If 
a man has icceived tiaming as an engineer he will In* much more accurate and precise 
in dealing with fact*- than lie would otherwise be, and there would not be any harm 
done it there was an extra supply of such men created? — .1. It may he so ; but I think 
all the same that you are going tin* wrong wav about it. 

Q. I take it then that you would not postpone one to the other. You would start 
both. You would provide laeilitio.s for technical education and also promote industries 
so far a s vou can? — .1. Wen* 1 a. patriotic Indian 1 would try to promote industries 
even if tin* dn\ eminent of their own accord would not promote them. TIave any 
Indians followed Sir Frederick Nicholson's lead in the fishery industry, the soap 
industry, etc. ? 

(). Seveial induct lies are growing. Take tin* via]) industry in Calcutta it lias 
a great deal of Indian capital. In Homba.y and Cawnpore in tin* cotton industiy 
nuniejous mills have been started. Other industries ale growing and you want a supply 
of trained young- men who will do the neoessan engineering work for them? .1. Take 
glass work. The Madias glas- works have turned out to In* a liuM-o. 1 think they 
he<jan with making- vula water bottles instead of making small panes of glass and other 
things that the* peopb want Kuril things that, as a fact, used to come in large* cpian- 
tities from Austria and now come from Japan. 

<}. \Y as not that due to a mistake ni method? — .1. Mistake* of principle. Yon should 
first gel f" know what the demand is likely to he and dumb! then try to supply it 

0 If you iiad mole* Indians trained as glass exports they would he able to know 
what ai tides would be most popular with the* people?- .1. I don’t know whefhei you 
can train a glass expert in a college. 

O. They do so in other countries? — i You want a business man to know what the 
country wants. 

O. And if vou gave the Indians the necessary business training they would know 
better vvlial tin* 'country wants than outsiders?— 1 Thev would Hut you ought, to get 
them on such lines as these and not merely by getting them to pass examinations. 


AVttnkss No. 20(1. 

Ma. Ivor via k Haxumvniv U vo, llcodmastci , Andhra Jathrvya Kn lamia , 

Mas nil {tala in . 

WlUTTKX UmPKNCT,. m 

1 wrjY* trom knowledge of the conditions of industiial enterprise in the Kistna ftinl 
the two adjoining districts dodfivari and Cuntur. Speaking with reference to the 
people ot I nes<* districts it may he assorted with confidence of application to future* 
developments that then* will never be any buk of capital tor enterprises with assurance 
of success in (hem. The existence of wealth is proved b\ the rapidly rising land and 
rental values: tin* spirit of industrial enieiprisc by the rice and ginning ami haling mill 
indusln and the numerous pumping installations in and about Kollair and scattered in 
other favourable spots. Most id these onto] pi are one-man concerns or arc* owned 
and managed by a small coterie of fi iends. dinning and baling factories are the oldest, 
having been started in imitation of those first built by a few' European trading companies 
Those arc* situated mostly in and about dunlin. 

It ice mills have followed. A few successful examples led to imitation and multi- 
plication. The* first to be started were copies of the large Rangoon mills. The second 
type was the small oil engine and hullcr scheme. Recently there lias been a reversion 
to the large* mill hut built with an eye to higher ellieieney and economy of working 
excuse. 

There is already a glut of rice mills. Hut the spirit of enterprise and conscious- 
ness of large credit in the market coupled with the stimulus of example and sense of 
rivalry is driving the individual capitalist still further into an industry where if there 
be not prospect of large profits there, is not the obvious risk of speculation. During the- 
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ciirreut y ( .ar in tlu- luslna diMru-t. alone in tyite of the hi K li puces inline- in the 
market for machinery ami hanlwan-, there are as many as six laryH, mills under eon- 
sti lift uni oi winch total cost will go beyond f> lakhs. 

• ,' )1 ] ill(1 ustria! uiid«-i taking there are only two jute mills, l.otli joinl-stoet 

1 muted companies with a fairly large number of share-holders m eael,. hut unlortunately 
dominated hy single large share-holders who acquired at the start the sole-mambiuir 
ri^lit oi a director ni sccretaiy The measure oi control received by these ovcr^llic 
.alfaiis of tl u> company lias obscured from public sio !,t the essent ially dcmoc rat ie milmv 
of these organisat ions and eonsecjiienl ly oven the slight success that has attended thorn 
as business nuirmis has failed 1o art as a .stimulus to iurther work m thm direction. 

Tlu* shares in tlie so two joint stock concerns are mostly ordinary middle 
of all castes and professions, lawyers, ( In v eminent servants small lain’ 
bought shares as an investment tor their savings. 

The sharers in the rice mills, and ginning and other factories of a decade and 
mure ago, were, where they were not single man concerns, a group of triemls from the 
merchant or Yaisya class. These men were primarily traders md enn, strained b\ the 
necessities of export trade, and stimulated by the examph ni European films willi 
factories, started these small entci prises. 

Jn tin* most recent instances of mdu-tnal activity, the latest nee nulls 
pumping- installations, it is the aqnrnli ii/^f and hind nirmt, who, smg-h or in 
groups is taking up those imliistiies which primarily help agriculture or prepart 
produce for the market. 

Hut in no ease has the man of huge (hud wealth, or oi piactiraliy unlimited credit, 
like "flic zamindar, so far involved himsell in an industrial enterprise. 

Now, as in the neai inline, the piuieipal son ice nl tap \ij m these distrirts would ho fiouoer and douiom 
the middle class merchant, agi unit urisl <u private man ni cans. To awaken enterprise t »«tiou faetori«8, 
and to induce capital to flow to an industrial lomcin it is ' nnessaiv t r> demonstrate 
a success tul hnsiness concern, Hence the* tunl hi (hivcnmicut /mnn r fnrtnur^. Tn 
explain hy r a t(*v\ examples* A large < niton seed nil mill with adequate act es-or\ 
plant lor tin* refining or furthe v utilisation of the oil, started and worked hy tiovern- 
ment in sight of the men of these districts would he readily bought up hv a |oint stock 

company formed foi the purpose it its mi re^ ;s a hnsiness eoneein he s ; ,t istaHnulv 

cstribl ished . Similarly a i oeoamit ml factory . with aerewuv roil works, would tind a 
readv sale, it 1 <m ated in tin Amalapui talul: nj the (lodavaii di-trnt. Sn again eenient 
luanutm hire if started on tin* hank of Dm KAtna wliere good clay and lmie-stom* 
ahmind, is certain to prove a sui-cessful imlusiiy and will not only find a purchaser hut 
also lead to .successful imitation. 

The same lemaik would ludd true of a sugar hu lory about Samalknt All the 
above, and more may he geAml. would form fit oh jc< K foi ])ioneeiing vv< i*k hv (iov- 
ernment and will stimulate i he start mg oi new joint slink companies lor then purchase, 
tfovernmrnl must he prepared * ■ give them awn .is -non as a private cnmpaiiv can 

he floated with adequate funds to take them otV the hands of ( lev ei nmonf . 

Demonstration lat Im-b -• would -amilailv serve a very useful purpose in stimulating 
and advancing ma niifact .u ing aetivitv in ceitain industries A small chrome-tanning 
factory would prove a valuable "hjet I lesson to leather tanners in eveiy important town. 

So^peihaps a small raiie-i riislung jdant in a earn* growing men. 

As to the varimis other lrietliods of aid enumerated in (juesiion Ain. 5 it would he 
diflicult to give definite answers. Conditions m.iv he fouml wliere any one of these 
may prove the most successful method of encouraging an industry . lint these will per- 
haps* he most in demand when* a -mall industry directly helps the agi ieiilturist in 
raTsing a crop or 1 in marketing hi- prndm c lint this kind of lu*l [ > , while it must of 
neoes.siu lead to elaborate (iovenmienl (*ontrol ami superv i ion, must he assigned a 
place far below that ot pioneer and demons! r at ion factories. 

Only next in importance to the stalling of pioneering- factories is the necessity Tt clinical md. 
for giving- expert advice and assistance to private industrial enterprises. I lie Depart- 
ment of Industries, as it is at present organised and manned, is not cijual to giving the 
needed assistance. In lire recent past many » nferprixes have failed because ni the lack 
of such assistance i may cite the following- — 

Two power drills were purchased hv piivate individuals in lie* KEtn.i district, 
one through the Department of Industiy In both cii'-es bore-lodes vv etc carried down 
to depths nl !?()() to doll feet, at which stage tin* assistance of tlu* department offiecis 
was called in. "But no further progress was made Both the rtloris weie tiuifless 
because the alluvial strata at the mouth of tin* Kidna river had Tint lreoi. bored through : 
and the constant rising of sand into I he bore-hole proved a complication with whir h 
the availahh* talent, p.ivate and official, could not Mir<essfu n v grappb* Another horing 
operation in Nellore, which wa- horn the beginning in the hands of the departmenf 
Jrroved no greater success. It was abandoned at a depth of ?5() feet as mechanically 
too difficult beyond that point. There is' evident need of men who have excellence 
of horing operations on a larger scale. 
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A soap factory at Masulipataiu started by an enterprising young man, proved a 
total failure for similar lack of expert advice and assistance. A plant was put down 
to work the material by the boihug svsfem. And everything went well so far as 
the mechanical process of cake-making was concerned. Hut jt wa s found that tire 
soap was not as good as it should be as very soon alter manufacture it developed 
an incrustation of salt. Hut over and above ibis defect in quality, an appraisement of 
the quantities ot raw material used at the outset and of reduced soap that was taken 
out, showed that not all the soap that ought to have been obtained was forthcoming 
from the boiling puns, a diseo\ery which retained all further work impossible. At 
both points I hi* venture was a failure lor tack of the experienced man who could advise. 

Similarly the Anakapatli ((iodavari district) pencil factory turned out a failure, 
for the pnmar, reason, among other minor ones, that the right composition of graphite 
and clay mixtuie in regard to si migth, quality and coherence could not be determined 
by the availahl experts. Lattei-lv the whole plant was handed ovei to (iovernment 
and two years of experimenting have not brought out a sufficiently good and cheap 
pencil tor the market 

Mxac.tly similai problems, primanlv technical in character, are perplexing 1 ho 
man u fact urei s ot glass and unit i lies ju the country. So that it may he taken as a 
clear fact that various expel ts, men eomersant with wanking methods rather Ilian 
those imbued with high technical knowledge, in sutlieieiit numbers to he available 
for use in such factories as may he started, would contribute to the success oi various 
industrial concerns. The tvpe ot man that is needed js one picked out, of factories in 
European countries straight from the heart of m;i nut act m ing experience with just 
enough intellectual power to grasp a new situation in materials and men. These 
would not piobabl} prove ven enstlv and could fie had in ade(juate numbers. The 
services of these 1 should la* Iteely ]dae(*d at. the disposal ot all industrial concerns, of 
course only for the purpose of advice am) short term.', of demonstration work. Only 
nominal charges should be -made; lor otherwise their services would never he availed ot. 

AwistHiioo in All museums and exhibitions ure of high value as educative agencies. So, whatever 

marketing prod unts. |] 1(1 measure ot then in> as helping to market goods, the\ must h<* encouraged and 
held as lrcqueutly as possible, if only to awaken and concent rati* populai interest <>u 
the advantage** oi industrial ulerpriso. 

Teohnioal nnd The quest ion of tin* iclalion o} technical education In indusliiaJ enterprise is one of 

industrial eduoation. the obscure passages ot Indian public policy ami must he dchtiitcl v solved before general 
popular effort can fa* intelligent Iv eo-ordin.ited vvith reaJ national progress. llie 
idea that tin* primarv innetion oi technical schools is to train and supply the requisite 
skilled labour for existing industrial venture', i.e., toi weaving and spinuing mills, 
ginning and haling factories, boring and pumping installations, and rice and Hour 
mills, etc., lias so far entirely governed the scheme and oi gan mat ion oi industrial 
education in the enuntn . So that the lew institutions that have been started and 

worked by (iovernment or by private bodies, such as the Corporal ion ot Hemhay or the 
Haelia vappa charities of Madias, have been worked undei the clear limitation of 
the need of feeding existing indiish ie*. Thus the product of these institutions has thus 
necessarily been brought into comparison with the regular apprentice from these 
industries amt not rnrelv ha< been b und f<» suffer 1>\ contrast. Such a view of the need 
of indirdiial (‘duration Inr a people would not lie lair eV(*n in a land ol highly developed 
imluMiinl organisation like Kngland and is utterly inapplicable to the Indian people 
w hose i v i ( 1 1 1 s 1 1 ial t'*leni has not vet learnt u> respond to the conditions of the new indus- 
trial aelivitv and organisation in the world. Here there can be no tarrying beside the 
question of a comparison as to efficiency between apprenticeship and school education 
but the whole power of the educational ideal must tie directed to awaken in the popular 
mind an inclination and a passion for industrial enterprise which being primarily 
a human problem, a solution can be found only in and through a widespread organisa- 
tion ( >f technical education among tin* people. And this attempt to popularise technical 
education among Indians mav he achieved in two distinct but allied schemes of effort, 
hirst, bv regular technical schools which directly train hovs for the theory and practice 
of mechanical engineering and, secondly, by in (inducing into the scheme of general 
education in the country a course of manual (raining such as would help to give early 
enough in life a bias inwards work involving skill and efficiency of muscular power, 
bnr the carrying out of the latter idea it is evident that the department of general 
education should revise the existing curricula of education so as most effectively to 
develop a new bias and enthusiasm foi manual work, consistently vvith the ends of 
<>*on oral education. Hut the other important reform of multiplying and popularising the 
specific type of purely engineering schools too would be most, effectively done only by 
the Department of Education. bor otherwise* the Indian youth would instinctively 
turn away from training which holds out, not the ideal of culture, but of a purely 
professional training. Tn this view the organisation of a scheme of technical schools all 
over the land would furnish the most powerful and effective stimulus to industrial enter- 
prise in the country. And this should lie pushed forward with an essentially educational 
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end in .view, viz., the creation of numbers oi trained \nung men w ho.se minds iia\e 
been stirred by the prospect oi engineering entei prise in a hind u\ vast pnssibil ities. 

As *1o the controlling authority over industrial m bools it should be, m the best 
interests of suih education, the l>iivetor oi Genera 1 Kd ucut mu anh'd pci haps be a 
Board of Scientific and industrial Expel U. The neccsmn touching and tiainiim- Mall' 
in the usual course of piogiess would conic ol it.M-lt into existence 


< ) k \ i . Evjdlm k, Udjiii a \m \u\ KMT. 

Ilon'!>lc ,S i r b'uzul blv>y ( ' u / mnhh»if — G. You say in youi fiist i»aiagiaph “ Must 
of t ese enterprises are une-inan concerns oi an* owned amt managed |>\ a small cotmie 
of friends.” Are the} European or Indian concerns? — .1. Mostly Indian. 

(J. TJiey siiv not joint-stock companies;' — A. No. 

(J. J suj)])0se if the} start joint stock companies people me*, not take the shares, 
and therefore they max have tiouhle that wax!'- .1. Tbe.re aie ceitain instances of 
joint. stock companies in those districts. Then* are two important jute mills, one in 
\ El lore and one in Guntur. Both arc joint-stock companies. Each is dominated hy 
single huge sluu chohlei s 1 lie icsult is that people do not understand such undemo- 
cratic conditions. A Jack of education in the science ot the principles of joint-stock 
companies stands in the way of joint-stock companies being floated. 

(J. Supposing some people wanted to do business on their own account'. They may 
do it as joint- slock companies!"'— 1 Then* is nothing wreii«» in that. A single-man 
eoLicern cannot be a yen' large undertaking No Hugh* n in can start a jute null in 
my ])art of tin* couniiy. If these nulls are to be large eon ■ >us the}' must liecessirilv 
lie started as joint-stork compaiih‘s. 1 here would be toitl coming an abundance of 
capital if people could la* assured ol an element of micoc^s i; tin* concern 

(J. ( an you show an instance ot a big joint-stock (nmpaii} here ruining on a 
big business!-"- 1. 1 cited you the untance ot tin* )iite mill in Klloiv, which is purely 
managed by Indians. Jt was built b} Indians and managed by Indians. 

> Aii* the}' working very surcr-H u 11} ?- A. Yes. Ileecnt vea's have given them 
large profits. Then* i* not sufficient, capital floated in the < oneern During the 
last sexen or eight vears they have been enabled to clear otf im*ir debt, and tins year 
declared a dividend ot tj per cent That i- because the} bad to pay oh arrears of the 
debt and interest. 

(J. In wlmt wax do you want to improve the Department of industiies ; you say, 
“ the Department of ImhMnes. as it is at present organised and manned, is not equal 
to giving the needed assistant o ’ ’ ?— .1. 1 tlnnk there might to bt* mote cxpei Is. 1 don’t 
mean bookish men with a km» 1 ■« !«.*■*■ ot theoi'v, bid men who have bad a band in the 
plant ical working of things, who <an assist other lomcrns. for instance in the school 
that I am interested in, in tin* mallei of workshop work a man who would fell us the 
right mixture for good ca a am ; who would Icli us ho" to temper steel, et< . 

(J. You sav, ” The service*- of Mmse should be freely placed at the disposal of all 
industrial concerns, of course only lor the purpose of advice and diort terms of de- 
monstration work. Only nominal charges should he made, for otherwise their services 
would lievei be availed of.” Do vou mean temporary adx’icc? — .1. Yes. 

Q, Hut if tin* “\pert is employed tor six or twelve months, then tin* company 
should pav ? — 1. Yes, the company would b<* prepared to pay. 

* (J. In regard io trehuba! education, \ou ,si|og»*d two M-hemes by which the 
attempt, to ] qvularise technical education among Indians may b. achieved, and you want 
tin* sclicnn* of general education to I <*arrrcd out by tin* Department of Ooiieral 
Education ; why?- .1 For this reason. he(*ausc I believe in this country if' any 
education is (o progress it must be based on culture. People mint be told that they 
are being trained for culture. 

Q. And about technical education, will these other experts manage techno al 
education ? — , 1. T am referring to edueal-oe m Hu* earlier stages of life, w]n»n the 
inclination is first given to tastes and tendencies. 

1 am jmr going to explain. If technical education is given, don’t you think 
that it should be under tin* Director of Industries, because flu* literary education is 
under the Director of (Tenoral Education? You would want more fuinU for this? 
— A. I am not sure that, the line is so sharply drawn between general arid technical 
education. 

Q. There xvould be dual control between a technically educated man and a literary 
educated man? — A, The Director of General Education may be in charge also of 
technical education. T am not referring to the work aspect of the matter ; T am not 
referring to mills. Just as chemistry is a branch of general education, so mechanical 
engineering is a branch of general education. 
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Q. All t lie technical schools must be in his charge?- — A. 1 want that mechanical 
engineering and everything should be in the hands of one man, one controller. 

F. II. StcyxiF. — Q. You are headmaster of an institution at Masulipaiam ?~ 

A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of an institution is that ; is it private? — A. Private, though very 
recently Government lias been giving it grants. It was started as a private enterprise 
to illustrate what we thought was necessary in the present industrial conditions. It 
is a school in which general education is intertwined with technical education. We 
are trying to abolish the distinction between the two. A man may lie educated as 
much through engineering as through agriculture. 

(J. Prom what age do you take your pupils? — A. Prom the age of 10 up to 20. 

Q. How many have you? — -A. 200. 

(j. You sa - ' that in the districts you know’ best. “ there will never he any lack of 
capital lor enterprise ”?■ — A. Yes. 

(). Have you any personal connection yourself with any industrial enterprises? — 
A. Tf a lew pumping installations can be called so, I am interested, as 1 have put 
money in them. 

Q. Are you interested in these jute mills you speak of?-- A. Not as a shareholder 
hilt as one who take s a keen interest in thin os industrial. 


Q. You say, “ dominated by single large shareholders ”. I presume those share- 
holders stalled them?- — A. I am only referring to the human side of the problem. It 
seems to me a joint-stock company, if successful, ouirht to stimulate more activity 
and put more confidence into the people that it will he a success. As it is, the 
shareholder does nut know his own share of authority over the concern. If he <ould 
know it, if every shareholder felt that lie was in himself a master of' the undertaking, 
he would take more interest in it, and the directors would check the action of the 
mm ageinent Our shareholders do not evince 1 that degree of interest which i> Tioces- 
sm\ for the development of joint-stock companies. Jt is merely a lack of education. 

O. Do \ on think that would cause pi ogress in efficiency if os cry shareholder had 
a hand in the management ol a concern:' A. 1 am speaking in general terms. A 
man should know that his interests are there : that he is himself an owner of the 
mill 

Q. From the educational point ot view?— A. Yes, ii every shareholder felt, like 
tha it would be possible to obtain mores of rupees for capital in the district. 

O' You detail the classes from whom capital has hem drawn you say it has not 
been from the zamindars?- — A. No. 

Q. Are the\ numerous in (lie district and well-to-do? — A . \ es. 

(). What do they do with their monev ? — A. Spend it away in Madras. 

(I. Then you go’ on to mention several pioneer industries which you think might 
be started by ’Government, among which von mention cement factories. ! s there no 
successful cement factory in Madras? — A. There is. 


0. Is there any need then for Government to pioneer such art industry? A. 1 here 
are inclinable condition, in Jlezwada for cement manufacture. There is an enormous 
demand for cement in our districts, and 1 am aware of friends who have had tins 
on their mimh, but have not ventured on account of lack of expert assistance. 

(j Yet you think that, there is a need and that, the case might be met by putting 
Government advice ami assistance at their disposal? — A. In the matter of cement 

that might do. . ,, . Q . - .. , 

O' With legard to the soap factoiy, what has happened to that?— A. it is out 
of existence. r rhe soaji manufacturing plant was lent to Government about a year 

Q What has happened? — A. 1 have no idea. We have addressed the Director 
of Industries on a number of occasions, hut have had no reply. 

0 Tji the next paragraph von speak of the qualifications you w T ant from a foreman 
or supervisor." You savYou need “on.. picked out of factories in European countries 
slrai-ht iron, tlie heaVt ’ of manufacturing experience with just enoughmlelleitual 
power Jo orusp „ new Situation in umterials mid men." I hat is rather a tall proposi- 
tion Do you expect to find those .jualities in a man who is not much more than a 
foreman 9 — 1 T have no idea of what kind of stuff the foreman from England is made 
l did not know that there would he x contradiction between the capacity for work 
and the intimate knowledge of details, and the intellectual power that is necessary 
Jo understand a new situation. I thought there was no contradiction between the two. 

0 You have not come across sueli men?— d. My experience of European engineers 
is yen' limited. So far, T have not met mechanical engineers from Europe. 

Q. In the next, paragraph do you refer to certain charities in Madras r A. I 
meanY few technical and industrial schools ui Madras. 
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Al-irliM ' ^-Iif SOrt °* scllool! > da tl)e >’ luaiulttin!-— A. There is an industrial school in 
misties, etc. 11 SIUU WOlksLu1 ' attaclied 10 where the* train foreman, 

,* , ?! J ". U ! al ," lu ‘ 1 *T a 7‘ , !- viu S t<J 'I’tut is pa.lh what we are tn mg , 0 do, 

bu t an luuj; hi do a little more. The point is Ibis ; m the institution here there 
is no requisition .hat the bn\ should ha\e any standard ol pen era I education. It is 
not demanded ol him that lie should lane any high standard of general education. 
1 here ha\ e been Directors ol Industries here who asserted that it was not necessary 
to go beyond the stage ol prn.ia.y education to make good mechanics. Our institution 
winks on a slightly difterent principle. We beliine that a certain standard ol ..encru 1 
education is essential lor every good workman. We want lo put some selhicsnect in 
our workmen. Manual work will not succeed in Hi is country u n til the worker knows 
and techs some respect lor hiniseli and lu-. work l n fortunately in iJiis land manual 
work has hoe u discounted and put down as work which mil- low clas,v take to 

1 am trying to re-bridge that gult. 1 1 

. ( l- ^ rlass "wkineii are you trying to turn out, tin* labourer or tlie super- 

visor, or the man whom you might call the leader!'— .1. We are trying i„ develop the 
workman. J5y workman I do not mean t hat he should not become a supet visor. We 
be^in with practical work. W »- make a man thorough efficient, in practical work 
tmd leave it to his own innate capacity tn develop into a supervisor or leader, whatever 
it is. 


Have \ ou got a w orkshop ? — .1 . li ("s we have workshops of our own, 

(K Sir Kazulbhoy was asking xou yom ideas as to the control ol this work, and 
you said your idea is to leave all the tonirol under the Department of balneation. Do 
you maintain that opinion still ■'—.I I do. I think no sh;o » line of demarcation ought 
to he drawn between the manual wmker and the intelleetiia werl.cr. The age demands 
that the workman shall lie reflected throughout the country as t im It as the lawyer practis- 
ing at the Dar. That is why 1 want to lump all these tiling under education irre- 
spert ive of mechanical skill or intellectual capacity. 

Q And you think that the Department of Education is the Dost department to he 
in charge? — A. } os, it will he under one head, no (inferences should be made between 
worker and learner. All should he classed as learners 


//"/; hl< l'muh\ M. I/. M (ilnn yn . - i>. When wen* these juie noils .started — .1. 
1 think about ten years ago. 

Q Ihdb ol them? — . 1 The\ wen 1 started together, but a little internal troulde 
handicapped one of them. The second was brought into working order only two 
years ago. Tin* first one lne been working these ten years. 

(J. W hat do ihc\ ma 1 gunny hags? A. Yes, out of Himhpatam jute. 

(> How does that jute compare with Bengal jute ?— A I think it compares well 
enough ; it finds a good sale. 

kk Is the product of the mill absorbed locally’’— I. Yes, and it is mry much 
less than necessary for bwai needs We are a great exporting district ; wv ex]iort 
paddy in particular 

O. Wlmt is it that stands in the wa\ of your having more jute mills?. — A . I 
think more will come into existence. As I told you, one particular jute mill, which 
was defunct, was re-started a Few years ago ! do not think there will be any difficulty 
in bringing into existence more jute mills, as soon us the war conditions (‘past*. 

Q You say that the zamindar does not interest, himself in industrial enterprise ; 
ran aTki say what is the reason lor it ; is not zamindar in Madras sufficiently educated? 
—A. Oh. no ; he has recoi\ed an (‘ducat ion udiich has not turned his mind to the 
needs of his conn fry. Of course there are honourable exceptions. 

Q. You have some v( ry highly educated zamindars ? - A. There are only one or 
two. h]von those few do not address themselves to tin* things that the country most 
needs 

(). What do they invest their spar** capital in?--/l. Tn buying other zannndaris. 

Q What remedy do you propose for diverting their capital to industrial enterprise? 
— A. The better education of the zemindar. 

C Do you think if you had a commercial college in your province, they would he 
attracted to it ; would they send their sons to receive education there? — A. Oh, yes. 

Q. You suggest that Government should pioneer factories in certain directions 
which you mention. Have you submitted any proposals in this direction to Govern- 
ment?— .*1. Not as yet. The idea was never in tin* air that Government could he 
brought to pioneer industries. 

Q. You feel more hopeful now ? — A . Yes, because tin* question has been rahed. 

Q. Who is the present Director of Industries ; i-; he a Mouther of tin' fivil Service 
or a business man? — A . The present Director is a Member of tin' Civil Service. 

Q. Since, when has he held this office? — . 1. T think Air. Tressler wa<* the la^t 
Director of Industries and was drawm from the Engineering Department. 

11-A 
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(). And since .when has the present gentleman been in office? — A. The last two 
years ; I think it is two years since Mr. Tressler has gone. 

President . — Q. Gone where ? - A. Gone to the front. 

Q. 1 saw him only last August •'—.l. Perhaps he ceased to he Director since two 
years. 

Mr. A. (lull Union.- - No, \our information is not correct. 

Hon' hie Ihnufit M . I/. Malon \ja Q. You have heard nothing about the matter 
of the experiments in the pencil factory ?— A . A few pencils were brought up for 
exhibition hilt l lia\e never been told if they are being manufactured in suliicient 
cjuaniity to he |)laced upon the market. 

(>. Hut the factory is working? — .1. Yes, somewhere in Madras. R was lianded 
over to Go\ernment. The succeeding witness will he able to give you more informa- 
tion, as lie had something to do with the pencil factory. 

(J. How does the curriculum ot your school differ from that of oilier schools? — 
A We make manual training cnmpuLon , iroin the primary class upwards ; and 
drawing also. 

(f, "What other kinds of manual instruction do you give? — A. Our youngest 
liovs are put to cam* weaving in tin* primary class, making little baskets. In the 
higher classes we turn them over to <arpenter’s work, making models in wood. 

(>. Have you got a copy of tilt* prospectus of the school? ;1 . 1 have not. got the 
curriculum of studies ; I ha\e got a report with me. 

0. When was this school started ? — A Ten veal’s ago, in 190'T. 

O. Did it begin to nttiaet students horn ilie time it was startl'd? — A. We started 
with five students. 

(J. Are your students who pass through tin* school admitted into colleges?- — A. 
"Not in tin* Madras I’niveisity. Calcutta is a hit iaiicr, because it takes hoys on 
their merit**’. Two of our boys, who, we iound were somewhat liteiarily inclined, 
were M*nt to Calcutta. They examined them and took them into the Matriculation 
class. 

Q. Do they not. appeal for the school certificate examination? — A. No, because 
the school is not a (filiated to the Madras rniversitv, because it departs (mm the curri- 
culum of study which the Madras Gni\ei\ity has evolved. A\ e have made Sanskrit 
compulsory, which is sufficient to prevent affiliation to the University. We don’t 
charge fees, which is suflicient to secuie disaffiliation. 

(J. Have vou made anv representation to the Senate to recognise \our school? — 

A. ] don’t think it would be of an\ use, because we depart from the curriculum 

of study in certain material respects. 

(L |f y„u made a reference to the Senate and asked them to iecogiii.se the school, 
they might consider tin* matter?- .1. Yes, but it might interfere with the freedom of 
the* school. We want to experiment and want our hands free to experiment. 

(), yy hat kind of employment do your hoys get after they pass through >our 
school?— -.1. We educate them up to a standard that corresponds to the Matriculation 
standard of the Madras University. At that point we allow our hoys to take to one 
or other of the technical courses. We provide a number of openings for such hoys. 
There k a slight ei\il engineering course, but our ambition is to train surveyors, 
so that our pupils can find work under survey parties, and may be taken into Local 
Hoards and Municipalities Under stiess of circumstances that course has been opened 
as a refuge for school final failures. We have opened a mechanical engineering' work- 
shop, whi(h is the best side of the institution. There we give them a full and emnpVe 
training in engineering work. Then* is a foundry section, and we are able to cast 
articles and design and make tilings. These box s after four years of training find it 
very easy to obtain employment under \ annus mills ; as a matter of fact our own 
institution is absorbing all the products cd our training. AVe once had a number of 
workmen from Madras and elsewhere, whom we are replacing with our own boys. 

0. What do you mean by “ workmen ”?— .1. Men who have been trained in 
Madras and elsewhere, who come to us aged, and whom we want, to replace by our 
own boys for moral rather than any other reason. 

()’ Have they sufficient technical skill, these workmen wdimn you replace? — A. The 
workmen lm\e Hie necessary technical “kill, i e., the bare manual skill. A man would 
be a good turner, but has not the mind that could address itself to the principles 
underlying turning work. T T n fortunately most of them are drunkards, and we cannot 
haw* workmen in the institution xvlio are not absolulely above reproach. The hoys who 
are receiving training are pupils who grow up with self-respect in them, and earo for 
the respect of others. 

Q. So far as the work itself is concerned, how do your boys compare w’ith the 
workmen whom they are replacing? — A. The boys who have had some years training 
noxv still compare very favourably. Only two months ago onr best turner rebelled 
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against tlie orders of the Superintendent, and he had to be sent off. I was a hit 
afraid that the work might not go on as well as it did before, but the last two months 
have proved I hat some of our boys could be trusted 1o do the work. 

* y. Jb) x on keep an eve on the after-life oi your bo\>y-- .1. A\ c hast 1 not had anv 
experience of that ; only two or three hoys have gone out of tin* institution. All the 
rest have been engaged by the institution. t)f the two gone out, one i s a supei visor 
of a mill in Tenali, and flie other is in charge of a pumping installation. 

(J. What wages do Midi hoys get in your tactorx Y- A. AYo still icgard them as 
students, that is why we art* pax ing them stipends ratliei than wages, The stipends 
range from TD. A a month to lbs. 10. We pay Us. A to tlu* bov who just enters the 
moulding shop ; that is one \\a_A xou tan induce hoys to enter tlm moulding shop 

(J. W hen x oil employ them regularlx, what k tin* salaiv you jmy y — . 1 The hov 
who went out and who is now mi pen dor is getting Ms. 10. 

y. W lien does his technical portion ni edueation begin ; when does li<‘ hojjun to 
Special is** Y — .1. r I here are two jaunts at \vh < h tin* hoys are aldwcd to break oil into 
this ttiechanical course ; one point is at file < lose of the high m hool, hut there art' few 
who can keep nw:a so long from sj,eeial isjnp At tin- end of the third fonn theie is a 
com]>!cf e round of courses, ami at that point we allow them to specialise. 

• O. After the Matriculation course is oxer, ton keep them on for lour years ? — ,1. 

T rom four to six years ; four xears tor the apprentice course, and six for t he engineer- 
ing com sc, simply to stimulate mb 1 rest in tin* bovs for ihr higher courses. 

y. Aon say hen tliat the present s\sfem ol education is designed to nmd the 

needs of existing Industrie*' 1 , and you recommend that what should be done i s to 
supply the needs of industries which an* to grow now. \ ai sav that flic l l acha\ uppa 
charities have stalled and worked a lew institutions xvith i distinct object of feeding 
existing indiM nrs y — .1 . Of finding men for exist my indust i .c< 

y. You want tin’ education to he luoadcr now, to train tinmen for faking ehaige 
of existing industries y — 1. Yes, men imbued with a little imagination. For instance, 
ordinal il v flu* idea oi an industrial school is simply to tram a man who can lx* placed 
in charge of rice mills, or who can woik as a turner at (lakes A f'o. 

O. I understand )o:i want a ba-is of liberal education , and tecbmcal education 

after w aids y - 1. So that a boy’s imagination might be cxnandod. We have been 
in mg our hand at small pumps. 1 should ?; ke me bo\ s to interest themselves in the 
work oj designing pumps and making them, i.e., making an effort in the direction 
of original work, 

(J. You think that ii ihere was some system of technical schools, such as you 
recommend a huge ninnbei « ‘ voinig men would he attracted to il v — I. Plus something 

else I think in the M-lieine of what is cal led “ general education ”, there mist he 

a manual tiainihg side. TJ\en I.idian hov must o necessity go through that. 

<J. You would make manual training coinpu i.>on thioughoiit tlu* high school 
course Y— 1. Yes m> as I - uial'le a bov to know his own aptitude, to diseowr liis own 
tendencies, inclinations and <apm ity 

y. Aon are very strong about the contiol ol mdustiial schools. You sav that this 
should he in flu* hands of “the Diieofnr-fieneial of Fducatioji, aided perhaps by a 
Board of Smentifu* and Industrial F\p<»rts ” y- A The educational side should he 

under him. 

Aon think it tic* m bools ate placed under a separate Director, the) would not 
luP\e tlie same at t rat tion tor our xoutlis, as the mdmaiv schools would hax<*y — 

A. Ahs, ii may sound a hit overbold tor no* to six it. hut i have aiiotlier idea more 

drastic. The w hole scheme ol education should he lerast ; the educational ideal must 

lx* kept entirely s**p*uule from the service ideal Tin* educational instruction must 
exist for itself ; service must be entirely apail. ( lox ennm lit service max be recrmt(‘d 
by special examinations, it they cam to have them. Take the question of t'e tehsildar. 
Tliese may he recruited iiom men of the distrxt, and anyhodx max : it for flu* examina- 

tion, and the tahsilder may he a<k*nl not mi much about Shakespeare and Milton, 

as about ihe local tondifions of lie* district, tin* people, Ihe eroj»s, tlie industries and 
the pr ssihilif ie- and resources of the district. It mav he inoiv worth while, in the 
case of some people, lor (lovcrnment to nrmit llieir employes this remark aho 
applies to 1 nvyers witliout making it necessarx fm* exervone to go flirougli tlie Inixer- 
sitv. So that if tlie service ideal were kepi apart, education would exist for itself, 
and help to develop the culture of the people It seems to nn* if this change weiv 
made, there would lie number- flowing into the technical schools who would oiiaMy 
themselves for the practical industries of tlu* presold age. That is mv belief. 1 have 
found it exceedingly difficult for practical handling. This is the crux of tlie problem 
how to induce people to go into these technical schools and take kindly to industries 
in general and mechanical engineering in particular. 
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Q. For the examination of tahsildars, would you make a knowledge of agricul- 
ture and the agricultural possibilities of the district an important subject ' of the 
course ? — .1. For a tahsildar I would do it. This man lives his life among the ryots. 

Q. At any rate you wish that there should be more options of subjects ?• — A. 1 also 
want that these people may not go into these institutions with the one idea of service. 

Q. Have you experienced any difficulty in finding capital, beyond the case you 
mention. Do you know of any difficulties which these firms have in financing their 
industries?— A, Not as regards rice mills. You cannot prevent a man with a little 
money from going into rice mills and establishing one. 

Q. For financing their industries and marketing their products are they any banks 
in vour district to help? — d. There is (lie Madras linnk. 

I*. Has it branches in your district? — .1. Many ; three or four. 

(J. Then s.'l the tiuancial needs of your district arc met by the banks in that 
district? —.I . As far as the existing industries are concerned, though anybody would 
welcome money at a lower rate of interest than obtains in the district. 

Mr. ('. E I snr.— Q. 1 should like to know more about tin* circumstances under 
which the institution of such a school became possible. Who are the people who put the 
money into it? — . 1. The Indian Judges ot the High Court of Madras. 

(). People with local connections and interests? — A. They started it in the first 
instance, but everyone else lias followed. 1 suppose that is a testimony to the keen* 
desire in the enuntn tor such institution. 

0. It is a general public in forest and not a purely local interest of the district? — 
A. \\ is ;i purely local institution, but because the idea was novel, all the people 
have helped it, 

(/. Ih> most of vour funds come from inside district*- or outside?— 1. From inside. 

(t Who are the people you describe as so enterprising ; are tlu»v Brahmins or non- 
Brahmins? A. First I would place* the* pleader ; secondly, comes the merchant who is 
not very liberal. A few liberal merchants, however, have given money. Thirdly, 
the rvot has given money . The ryot in the KisHia distriet is a very educated man. 

Q. You get a number of educated ryots who have degrees to show?— .1 . There 
are a few who have gone back to agriculture. 

Jfun'hlr Etmdtl M. M. Mala riiftr . — Q- Alter taking their degree?— .1. Yes, but a 
very’, very few. 

Mr. ('. E Jjoiv.—Q. You get a number ot nobs who know English? — .1. There 
arc* a number who art* well posted m the ideas of fhe age*, there are Telugu papeis 
which have fret* circulation. The Telugu ryot reads the papers and takes an interest 
in things that move* the* world. 

(). He reads and writes in the vernacular lively?—.!. Yes. very well, and reads 
the best books in th vernacular. 

Q. Is admission ;o the school limited to people of any particular caste, o r to 
people from the district?— A. No particular caste. All people come into it. 

(J. You an* giving an industrial bias to general education, and you don’t want 
that looked clown upon by the boys and their patents as something below the ordinary 
uvciagv general education in the* country and that is why you think it it was put undei 
t be Educational Department, it would he more* respectable? • A . ^ es. 

Q ]) (V vm think that an institution which lakes boys after they have had a 

general education and intends to turn out engineers, or mining people, or weaving 
master s, is suitable? — .1. Why not? The Civil Fngineering (’allege is still under tin* 

University. v 

() r p‘] la t is senreeh a case* in point. I don’t consider that a technical institution 
renllv succeeds unless it can go int.* the open marked and its boys can compete with 
other products from elsewhere and got freely accepted by industrial concerns. Is that 
a fair test?- A . That 1 understand. 

0 Does the Engineering College heie come under that test ? — A . es, but the 

boy is no use. The bov immediately be* romes out of the Engineering College does not 

make an engineer, and cannot be trusted. He is then put as an apprentice under 
more experienced people* ■ iil the same way after the mechanical or industrial career is 
over, the hoy will be taken to some works! It may be required of him that he should 
have some mechanical experience. 

Q. Do yon know’ of any industrial institution training mechanical engineers, not f 
under the management of the Educational Department, whose products pet readily 
accepted by commercial and industrial people? — A. T have no idea. 

Witness here gave confidential evidence. 

Mr C. E. TjOw.—Q. Turning to another question ; who are the men employed in 
these small rice mills, etc., as engineers?— A. Up io very recently it was merely the oil 
man of one rice mill w’ho became the engine driver of another. That is how it was. 
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i ire , a ^ J<)Ut 11 ve or s ^ x meii scattered through the district who have picked up the 
art oi building a lice null nl the Rangoon or other type, hut alter the small installa- 
tion came into existence, every lelJow became an engineer. Thai is tile way it has 
gTnie on. \ery recently -1 am speaking ol tin- iu-t \eai\ ID Id. HHb — there have been 
some requisitions lor men ol capacity, men who could build mills to work economically 
and clhciciith . J have known oi a cum* hi which a good foreman was paid Rs. ] ,000 
to put up a mill. 

I'rLsnUiil.- (>. What school was he named in?-.l. He was not trained, lie was 
ior some time ioretnan oi our institution. 

Q. They are improving themselves without the help oi the school?— .1. lie was 
trained in our school, lie came into the institution with the capacity alreadv developed, 
and has had immense opportunities to develop his skill. 

.Ur. ( . A. bur. - (J. I rcadilv think that an enterprise run by Indian capital is 
worth more than a Government concern run atl hoc in your db'iiet? — A. 1 admit it. 

The sight oi an industiy working sin res dully would he a grea 4 stimulus. 

Mr. A. ( htiUcrtun . — (J. Have v \ uu developed the seliool since 1 1 last saw it? — -A. 

Yes, we are now doing good work in the workshop. 

Q- How much, are you spending on this school? — A. It cost* about Rs. X!U,000 a 
year altogetlier. 

Q- You say, “ Most oi these' enlci prises are* oue-man concerns ” in Hie Ivistna 
and adjoining districts. Do you know anything about tin* lug co-operative pumping 
install at ions that have been started? -J. 1 know all about them. 

O. How au* they doing?— A. I Inn enterprise is a great success, the Atmakore one ; 
the other has practically closed elown. 

Q. Why is one a success and the* other a failure? .1. ”h«T<* were certain natural 
facilities in Atmakore which the othe'r had not. The poop <• taat made up the second 
company wen* people without enterprise and without the spirit oi coordination. They 
have not been able to put themselves together and push work. I have often found 
tli m delav ing in transplanting paddv and sowing seed beds. The agri< ultmal more 
than the industiial side is at fault. 

(J. You sa\ that there weie “ nunirmus pumping installations in and about 
IvnlLir”? -.1. I nm. ui the Kollair Lakes and ollieis. Tlx* also have a wood fuel 
gas engine Y'ou remeiiiher v on advised us t i use coal for t! e first \ car, l>ut fortu- 
nately the next vear w < turned over in wood luel, though it took us quite a year to 
understand all the points of the machine. We did manage to work it. Now our 
littje boys an* in charge of it. 

Q. Are the bovs in vour school associated with all tliese pumping si at ions?— A. 

We send nui hoys over w hen oik* is asked for. 

C Then* men who own these pumping installations, do they send their son* to you 
to be ii allied ?- -.1. hi o, because Hit v aio all rich m«*n. 

Q. You have onlv got Hie hoys of poor parent, tgo? .1. The only rich man sent, 
there is my hroiher. It. ■ Hn poo: hovs. The agriculturist and the landowner sond 
th**ir children 1o our school, hern use wc have a complete residential s\stem, so feeling a 
certain confidence in ii*' they send their hoys over to keep them in our charge. 

* Q. You suggest that cement lactones should bo started in the Kistna district, hut 
doesn’t everybody in that part oi the country use sonrki mortar? — A. ITiev do use it 
but is not cement verv much hettn than soorki mortar? 

Q. Hut is it not more expensive?—.!. Kvery good house in Masulipatam is cemented 
nll»round and inside up to a level of one vard. 

Q. Tin n you sugsresi Hint a sugar faetorv Humid bo started at Samalkot There is 
already a very large one there?— .1, 1 always speak Horn the point of view of augment- 
ing enterprises in the country. I think ibere D need for another. 

Prcsitlc/if.— Q. Wo should like to know your own up-bringing, your training, and 
why v on took to this particular work?-.l. Immediately afmr my graduation I was 
sent over to ( )otaeam und bv T)r. Ilouriie, wlu» was m\ Professor, to work as Assistant 
to tlie (government Jiotanbt. T was ibere fn v about tw T o years in ( hdaeamund then the 
dominating influent e of m\ life brought me over to lav\. M v latlui is a very cultured 
and enlightened man. Tie wanted nm to go inlo law. T went into law and passed my 
examination, l)ut did not like it, so f turned a school master. 

Q. Where did you get vour assistants who tench the piaelienl side? — .!. AY e had a 
numbei of mist roes at Hie beginning, with an engineer, to supervise their work. r lhe 
same thing holds good now. We have a number of young men working in it, who 
teach the "hoys. A young man who studied in the Tietoria Technical School, and 
subsequently had workshop experience, started a work simp ut his own had two 
years experience in it, and subsequently the workshop having been disbanded, he came 
over to our institution. 
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Mr. C. E . Lou'. — y. Where did you yourself become permeated with the spirit ot 
mechanical engineering''' — J. It was simph an effort to do something that would prove or 
use to the people and the country. I amis never an engineer myself. 

O. Do you still keep up your botany '* — A. As muck of it as goes to agriculture ; 
not much. 

11 on' hie E audit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Do you raise all these Its. 20,000 from sub- 
scriptions annually or monthly ** — A. No, annually. It is a precarious earning. Of the 
20,01)0 our workshops give us from six to eight thousand. 

Q. You ••urn six to eight thousand from your workshops, and the rest you collect.!* — 
A. Not. the nett profit really ; we lose a couple of thousands on the workshop because 
we indulge in a little experimenting. 

(). The i**st of \our income is made op of donations!* — .1. Partly from property we 
have been able to join base up to now trom Mibsenpt ions and gilts of land. A few ryots 
have given us some money. One ryot has given us as much as len thousand rupees 
w orth of property. 
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I hues & ( o. P one oi the old firms oi (manm!-. Originally -Mi. limes and my 
tallier weie the paitncm. At m\ lather’s death 20 years ago l became a paitner and in 
11)08 Mr. limes retinal and 1 became the >ole pmpMcloi. I lines A Co. ileal chielh in the 
c»x [tort of rice, oil seeds, jaggciy, hemp and jute and arc the managing agcnls of a 
1 acton’ known a^ the C' linga PompauA, Limited. lor <»\er hall a (**u1ui\. in that 
concern I own about two-thirds ot the shares ami 1 ha\c been managing the concern 
lor the last 20 a cars. ! have found no difficulty in hnding the necessary capital for 
tin' laitoi\ and believe llial so t.u as (iodavan and Kislna dmtimts aie icmcenied, 
tlu'iv will be no dillicultv m linding capital tor a ruv laefory, as ihe rice trade is a well 
Iricd and old established cue, and people know all about the business and do not 
hesitate to invest capital. Hut then 1 personally Ihmk that the rice trade has grown 
to so large an extent m latter day-, that there is no further scope ol expansion or 
profit and that mitcrpiise ha- to be (Incited in other dim lions. In the early years 
of m\ experience the profits wen- veiy good but I a It ally there has been a very large 
increase in the number of taebo ie. all o\cr the delta didrnts with the result that 
compel it ion in pmehuMiig paddy and selling nee glow and biought down the profits 
to a nominal liguic and in tact M‘\cral late wars ha\e shown a los^. 1 should think 
that il is high time theieloro that in these didrids tin* imhistiial cnb-rprne should be 
diverb'd to iiew channels. For instance different kinds ot oil seeds such as castor seed, 
<»*i nge) l v seed, mger seed, rape seed, ground nuts, copra and cotton seed arc loadable 
m hir<>e quantities in the northern eirears and are at pres* lit exported largel\ to 
loreio-u countries. Factories !o ext met liigli grade oiU by scientific and improved 
methods mav form a good opening for the inxestmeiil ot capital. 

\\ ls nn | ’however cisy to raise capital for new industrial undertakings. Personally 
| found great dilhcuHy m raising e:i]iit al to float a pencil factory in our city on a 
proper basis. \Yc bought ihe neeesmr\ machinery and e\en 'darted a factory hut. 
afltr working tor a vear or so, v.t had to close it as our experiments proved a failure 
and expert advice could not be setured. The factors was handed over atlenvards to 
tin' <io\ eminent as the Direifor of Industrie* proposed to conduct experiments on 
behalf of the ( io\ eminent and bring it to a commercial basis. The results of Ins 
experiments nre not \ot known although fairly good marketable pencils were produced 

People are very sh\ of inventing their monies i new industries, chiefly owing to 
the lack o! 'the necessarv teehnieal edueitimi and expert advice, calculated to infuse 
confidence. If both are a\ nilal.le, i do not think Hull, there will be much difficulty in 
raising capital. At piescnt much of the capital is invested in lands, government 
paper", ml debentures and in fixed deposits in banks. In order to divert the capital 
to indudfial undertakings, the Government will have to take such measures as will 
show- to the public that imestimnt of capital tliemn would give better returns lo 
sueli -in end T venture to suggest the desirabilit v of establishing industrial schools m 
all important hading centres and also to form an industrial section to the course of 
education in secondare schools. fiV advanced students, commercial colleges nmv 
with advmtage be established in ]iTu\inciaI centres for giving a course of training 
mi up-to-date methods of business. As for the labouring classes employed m factories, 
etc n i edit schools for imparting some general education will he of great benefit,, 
resulting in making at least some of them into skilled labourers. T would also further 
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that the Government should send out year after year l‘(U* a number of years 
you*Jg men with good education to advanced industrial countries to study the methods 
there, and on their return, they should be made available* through the Government 
*to help in the new industries, wherc\er such lielp is sought. 

I think it is necessary to have in even province a Director of Industrie** who Oilioial organisation, 
shall be an administrator and shall have under him expert staff to give tin* necessury 
advice on technical matters. hen people come forward to float a eompanv for a 
new industry the Government will ha\e to lend the* service** of an (‘Xpert for u* certain 
number of years and will have to guarantee dividends tor a certain period or till it is 
brought to a commercial basis. In some cases uhcic capital may not be axailuble 
although there is scope for a new industry and people come forward, the Government 
will have to grant loans free of interest for a limited period or till it reaches a com- 
mercial basis. Such a system of Government ai 1 will have, more than all, the effect 
of infusing the necessary confidence in the public in its present industrial backwardness 
and to give the necessary stimulus to industrial progress 

Steps should also he taken by legislation to prevent adulteiation of articles for 
manufacture, such as jute, hemp, cotton, grain and seeds, either bv wetting or by 
mi ung sand, etc. 

The railways should, as far as possible, maintain a uniform mileage rale of freight 
•and not give special preferential rates to log ports, situated at long distances away 
from the pjodnefs, as otherwise the small ports which arc the natural outlets would lose 
all tl teir trade. 

T think it is desirable to introduce a system of registration of partnerships. 


Olt\L kviDKNCK, 2AK11 J \NCAin Jbi 


Sir L\ IL Stewart . — You are the pioprielor of Mcsm* times & Co. ? Is your 
business mostly export ?■ — A. \ cs. 

I,), Arc there* many Indians engaged m the export trade in this part of the country? 
— A. Notdiieitlv. 

(). About the rice mil! may 1 ask if that is a pav mg concern?-- .Lit was pa\ mg ior 
a long time. Of late t 1 m* prolits are not very good. 

(y ( Iw'ing to too much eon»pe*tit ion f .1 \c v . 

(J. J s jf, a public com ern ? -A. It is a joim stock eonipunv. 

(t. You sav that \ou have ioimd no difliculiv in finding tin* capit-d tor the factory 

Have'" vou ! a i set I udditmnal capita!?- A. Fm the working capital we used some ol our 
own money and vhatesei we reejuned tor other purposes we took from the banks. 

(1. You had lit) d itliciib m gedtmg mone\ irom the banks?-- A. IVo. 

O. Them with i elerenee to the pon* il factory that \..u have mentioned, we have iieaid 
something about it. 'that. \v;c -a (Lcanada?- 1 G was brought from Dim I .patam 
where it oriyirialU was. 

Q' Win did you take it io Gocanada? Was that .i suitable plan*?-- 1 W <* removed 
it only to have if under om ’ n supervision, because on account <d bad management the 

factory did riot w'ork piopeih. So we bad it removed. W hen we had got it under our own 

supervision we thought we could run it better. ^ 

* () ])id yi, u know anything about ],ciiciLmaking belnre? .1 There was a man who 
went 'to Japan and there lie learnt t he trade* to some rOont and alter bisietuni he advised 
L 'us about tin* machineiv, etc Foi a voir we* tried and the results were not satisfactory. 

1 Are these experiments in pencil-making s'ill being eoiulucte.1 by Government? 


[)e*m il 
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() \ n ,j * !« ;vy are getting wood from Fast Atrica? 1 Se? I ' 'dmve*. 

O So that' (.ocanada is not by any me*ans flic ideal ceiitie fnr a 
factory?— /L We wanted to tiv with the local wood also. 

Q. And that was not successlul - A No. . 

Q J n f] 10 paragraph you speak about tin* investment <A capital, 

ordci^ to divert cajiital to industrial undertakings the* Govorrmiemt wi 

sue li measures as will -how Co »lie |ml.lie Hull (lie investm.-nt of ••apiii. ■ 

„ivp better returns.” Ts il thit vmi vimt eli.it people slioul.l expect b< ter u-turns Irnt.i 
iiidust.iinl unilertiikinps tluin tl.t-v cun <r<-t il mil <•( In ml?— ^4. At le;i>t tin; sumo returns 
if not more. The same amount of money that people are getting out ol investment in 

Government paper and debentures. . , . , . , , • tJ 

0 What is tliat which is hindering the* investment in industrial ini , h , rt:ikini> . 

A The doubt that the* thing industrial! \ w ould not be a success 
() What you want t do is to create confidence?- A. Ye**. 

O And with that end in view you suggest that Government should send out yea* 
after vear for a number of veals wmnsr men with good education to advanced industrial 
countries to study the methods there and that on their return they should he made 
available through’ the Government to help in the new industries wherever they A.nnNI 
be* started. Do" you think they could do pioneering work?— -A. \es. 
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U- You think they will he capable of cluing that? — A. They should he able, to do 
that it they receive proper training. v 

(J. Have you come across any oi the students that have been sent by the Govern- 
ment to foreign countries!’' — .1. -No. 

(t. You sjteuk ot tin* need there is in even province tor a Dilector of Industries. 
You are a business man yoursclt ? What class ot man should he be?' Should he be an 
otficial or should he be a scientific and technical expert 01 should he lie a business man ? — 
A. He need not necessarily be a technical ui a liusiness man. lie must be uji able 
administrator. 

(J. You will put that then as bis hist reijiiiiemeut, a knowledge ol men, how to 
manage jatlier than a knowledge oi any particular branch oi industiy ? - A . Yes. 

it. You then suggest Hiat steps should be taken by legislation to prevent adulteration 
ol articles lor manufacture Mich as jute, hemp, cotton, grain, and seeds? Do you think 
that it is pjactieable? — A. Uf course there will be some difficulty about it. 1 propose 
that a committee may be appointed to make emjuiiies and submit definite pioposals 
about it. 

it. You arc a member of t 1 h v .Madras Council?- *1. Yes. 


it. You think that Government should take u j» and go into the mutter and appoint a 
committee foi this purpose ?- 1. Yes, to adv ise on what lines legislation can be made. 

it. How do you imagine that such a proposal would commend itsell to the cultivator 
or the seller? .1. At piesent we do not know whether it is ihc cultivator oi the middle- 
man oi the meieh.int that adulterates the Muff. In some place*- it i*- the cultivator that 
dues it. 


it. You buy for export. You suiter horn adulteial ion I suppose. Do you think 
that the trade geiieially would welcome such legislation? 1 mean the export trade? — .1. 

1 think so. 

(t. As a practical business man you think they would*" .1. I think that the e\pm lers 
will i ertainl y w eleonu* it. 

it. With the idea that thev woubl get a better pj ice lor their produce?— A. At 
piesent ihe purrs that we get are on tin assumption that wr expoit good stuff. The 
quality ot the article h found onlv alter it leaches the port ol destination. 11 the aitielo 
i" ionml interim then claims are made. 

it You are a I low etl a celt. tin maiginr— .1. That is so in some instances. r l hat is 
onlv tor slight los> m weight. 

it. ]s there a mart* in tor quality?- 1. There i- no margin ioi bad quality. It is 
only in some cases where the articles get deteiioiated hv icmaiiiing 1 toi a long time in 
transit. 

it. Any system ( r exam illation and certitieates would tell m favour ol the large 
ports, would it not? You are not pulling loivvaid a plea fni ( ocamula. It is not n 
largo port? — A. 1 infer not I'm Oocanada only hut toi all small porK 

it. You could not take steps to pievent adulteration in all tin' smaller ports? — . At. 
present we have not the stall to do the inspection. There might be one man for each 
of 1 he smaller ports. 

it. In the last sentence ot ynui note you say that it is desirable to introduce a system 
ot partnership-'. Tliat is an answer which we have bad everywhere. Do you believe 
that to be practicable ?■ — A. If the Government weie to say that every linn ought to be 
r-'gisteied then there will be no otliet alternative but to register. 

//on' h!c f\n,Ai( M . 1/. JD/h/m/m- it. You say that people are *li\ nt investing tlieir 
mom v in new industrial undc*rtaking‘s childly owing to the lack of tin' necessary 
te< hnieal ediuatiou and expert advice calculated to in I me confidence. Do you flunk that 
if von had a sound system ot technical education and tlm people were educated they 
would come forward to invmt money in indirAiml undertakings?- .1. Yes. 


it You recommend tin* e-tablisliment oi industrial schools in lm poi hint finding 
(•(‘lilies and vou also recomim'iid that theie should lit* an industtia] section in the 
-econdarv schools. Do vou think that the < hange would be popular and tliat. our 
bovs will readilv take to the industrial edm ntion ?■— A . If maybe unpopular in the begin- 
ning but in a few years 1 think that most or the boys will take it up. That will 

lie in the course of a few Years. e 

it. You mean that the tendency will be in favour ot the change?— A. U*. 

(). You advocate the formation of a commercial college. Are you m favour ot a 
commercial college in everv proviine?- - A. 1 would have at least one in every province. 
If not there should be one for the whole of Tndia, a thoioughly well-equipped college. 
ft. Tbit vou think that it would be much better to have such colleges in every 


provincial centre?— A. Tliat would lie much better. 

O ]f there were only one central college for the whole of India do you think that 
students from nil parts of the country will po there ? — A . T see that even now some 
students are point' to Calcutta for the study of medicine. 
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(J. That, is lx ‘cause they have not got an institution in tlieii own province. If there 
WHS an institution in the piovince then students will take advantage ( ,t it ia (|,,. r f| K in 
# go lo a distant province*' — A. Yes. 

O. Do you think that znmindars will he induced to send their muis (o the com- 
mercial colleges ? -.1. I am not quite certain about the zamimhus. But well-to-do rvok 
and merchants will do il and then the other people will ako conn* in. 

Q. 11 administration ako is taught, then, prohahk the zamimhu- mav send it. 
their sons k—.t . Ye«. 

Q. It is only when people eomo fnrwaid that (loveinmeut could loud the mu v ires 
of experts for a oeitain numher of Near-. That would only appl\ in the *. ase oi an 
industry whieli has not been worked successful In eitliei in this province or in the 
neighbouring provinces. AY hen von have an indu-tn working* -meo-sfull\ in .■ neigh- 
bouring province, then people will lake adN.ml.ige ot tin* knowledge «l**i i\ « mI then* am! 
start an industry in their own province*. Don't you think ■ >?-.) AYhen their ai- 
industries working* successfullv in the neighbourin'.! p?o\iner wr «io not lequii,* am 
special advice troni ({ox eminent or any such tiling*. 

(J. A <^ii want information about if to be furnished to tin- general public. Do \nn 
think that a bureau of intormafion would lx* useful I"— 1. (Vilainh 

(K Do non Ihink it would be a good tiling if the huie.iu published in lormat mn 
from time to time both m Hnglish and in the vei naeiila i ? -LI think the medium ol 
English wall la* enough leu* tin* piesent In main el the pho »•*. English is \vt*i 1 
undei stood. 

(K Do majority of the mem who cairy on h ole know English? I. No 
(J Don't you think tlml loi tlieii benefit the inloim .1 i • . » i should be* puldished in 
thi‘ \ ernaeulais ? — . k Jn mun\ places tic* men ha\r pro ’r to fruuslnlc to them. If 
there could he vermicular lian-lnliou ako that would ec.ieink be advantageous. 

. Have* you got anx hanks in youi dktmd to finance : ndn tries? -.1 f | hen- arc* 
no separate* hanks jo finance industries alone. 

<>. Do the existing hanks finance* inched rios in ;m\ wav 1 .1. Yo dcudd the e\Ming 
banks give* loans to people but nof to imlustiial concerns as a hod\. 

(h tin wliaf security do thex advance* mom*x lo husine»' men? .1. On pri>nnal 
security ot two -uhOunha' men am! on the scimitv cd good-. 

(J. Don't Non think yon want a hank which would ud\ame money to indiMnes on 
the security of the* plant, the maoimieuy ami the buildings also:— I Aes. That would 
he very helpful in the ease of any new indusliie- tlmt nun he* started 

O- A nu sax that such a system) cd ( lovci nmeni aid will lunr tin* (‘licet of infu-iug* 

the* neteswary coutidenee n the public in ik prc*se*nt iinlmhial baekw .u dues- and to 

gne the* neressaiy stimulus let indm-lrial ping less You ale* not parlicula] about tin* 
exact tor in in w hie h ( ioxer nmeni rid -hnuld In* gi\ » What ou want is that h\ extend- 
ing its moral support and also ik financial suppmt (ie>\e*i nmcuf ought to show that 
il wands lo encourage enfri mfse ?— 1 \ rs. 

(J. You sin tint tin* i 'ways should maintain a uniieum late of mileage. Don’t von 
think that many oi the difficulties that at present an-c aie due to the tart that tin* 
railways are* managed by different companies)' .1. Yes 

• O. Don’t you think lhat if would he much better ii the State* managed all the rail- 

Nvays v — .1. T wear hi iniicli prefer to see* the management in the hands ed the* State, 

Mr. 1. Chattel ton.- — O- A ou icfer to the* over-development o{ the rie*t* industry in the 
district and you suggest that the* question of oil extraction might he taken up. How do 
x*ou propose to deal with the oils that are extracted W liei. is the maiket lor (hem 
Have you any definite* ideas on flu* subject? — , 1. hen a long time I w,e managing a 
castor nil factory, from the beginning id tin* war all tin* oil seed-, ;u<- now being 
crushed locally. They aie now crushing ground-nuts and we are finding a maiket for 
them locally. It sometimes goes to tin* coast polls. 

(). Does tin* local market absorb them all? — 1 1 cannot say that 

(i Are they using Inis oil tor lamp-? .1 Net gmumknuj oil Thc\ aie mixing 
gmumknnl oil with other nils stcdi as the eoeanut oil and ako tin* gingelh oil. It k 
nse*d for edible purposes Imeau-e it is cheaper. 

(K i have* just one other ejuestion. Yem suggest the* desirahil it v ot establishing 
industrial sc hools in the important trading centres. What is your idea ol' an industrial 
school? — A. ,1 ust for training the mechanics. 

(>. Do vou think that the* production of a tew mechanic's will lead to considerable 
industrial development?—.!. For large industrial d«*\e1opiuent w e requite higher indus- 
trial colleges and more* efficient men. 

Ifon'hlc Sir Fazulhhoy ( ' itrri mhhot/. —Q. Did you start thk rice mill? — .! Ii wie 
started in my father’s time. 

(}. Have yon got anv rc-mve fumk v — 1 . A ** s 
Q. A r ou are not working at a profit? — A. Xo. 
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Q. Ul account oi the war N- A, Not on account ot tlie war. War lias also affected 
ns 1o sumo extent. We arc not abJe to give full work the factory. 

Q. You sa) that in some cases where capital may not be available although there 
is scope for a new industry and people come forward the Government will have to grant 
loans tree of interest for a limited period or till it reaches a commercial basis. Loans 
on what security N- d. On the security of the factory itself. 

O- Non say that if there is profit it lmisl go to the people and that if there is loss it 
must go to the Government Y — A . I understand it as a sort of pioneer factory. 

Q. In the place of Government giving money lo the people don’t you think that it 
would be much better it Gmernment started a pioneer factory I* — 0. My proposition 
almost comes to the same thing. At present the people want to lie educated in order that 
confidence may be infused in them. 

Jl<>n'l)lc I’amhl M. M. Malmnya. — Q. Do you mean that Government should first 
pioneer the industry and then hand it ONer to private enterprise Y - A. Yes. 


Wrix l.bs No. iiUN 

Alii. iv. Si itiAN \ ka\a>a 11 ao, proprietor, The Indian Commerce and l tubus tries 
('om/tany, Hire Mill (hrncrx, Machine! y and Mill Store M vr chants, 

Madras. 

WlUTJ KN KvmhM'L 

Q. d. Itia mil bn<j . — This is one ol the law and important industries in the Madras 
l‘resid< ue\ that is being carried to excess by the increasing number oi factories 
\ear altei Near, and one that is sullering for N\ant of full employment throughout 
the year. The districts ot Ki.stna and Godavari are the ihief centres of this industry 
and contain milL oi large and medium capacity. In the working of most of these 
inilL, ccononiN and ellicieiiey aie not at all observed as the luuchiucn in handled by 
men who do not know their work and who have not had any training tor it. In a 
good n.auv cases, the mills wore not constructed by duly (|Ua*ified or experienced 
engined liig experts, and factories are on on today being constructed b\ irresponsible 
persons, who possess a little knowledge ol carpentry o. Miutliy woik, on the system of 
truil and error, with the result lhat some mills have undergone two or three re- 
constructions after the original wrong construction. This state of things is due to 
lack of expert advice and demonstration factories. To (junto my own experience, in 
the year 11100 we searched for an engineer to construct a rice mill. We got and 
employed one on a salary oi IN. ^50 per mensem, lie dragged on the construction 
ol the mill, introducing unnecessary and ill-suited apjdiancc* into the mill, Nvliich w T e 
could find out only after the finishing of the const ruction, and he had to learn every- 
thing at our expense. In the end it turned out that he was a good mechanical engineer, 
well versed in the const met ion of cotton gms and cotton presses, and we had to 
demolish the whole mill constructed by him and the affair involved us in a total 
loss of IN S0,()00. 

During the last b or (i years, the people in the Southern districts have largely 
taken to this industry and ha\e already constructed, 1 believe, a larger number of 
mills than are necessary and new lactones an* being constructed, even today in 
plates where there is already a good number ol them. Owners of these mills have 
complained to me that there is not full work for their mills and that they desire to 
convert Ihoir tmtories to manulaeture something else that is profitable. The want of 
pioneer factories in the pro\ime has made enterprising people who want to invest 
their money in industries helpless and has not given them any opportunity to think 
of new industries with any confidence of success. Thus they have naturally found 
it safe to follow in the footsteps of industries that have been already taken to by 
people largely and with some success. The starting of pioneer factories will give 
a right direction to the spirit of industrial enterprise that is largely and speedily 
spreading in the country. To say a few words about the method of construction of 

the mills in the South! - in the districts of Tanjoro, Madura and other places the 

machinery that is adopted for the purpose of making rice is one that is ill-suited 
and it consists generally of an oil engine of lfi to IT) b.h.p., and a combined rice 
huller and polisher. The percentage of yield of nee is very poor, the husk that may 
b** used as fuel with advantage is not at all made use of for that purpose, and the 
cost of renewing parts is excessive and disnropnrtionate to the working. When com- 
plete and proper mills are installed side by side with the existing ones, these- mills 

will have to yield place* to them ami the whole or a good portion of the investment must 

he considered as loss. It was at the recommendation of the Department of Industries 
that people look to this method of factory construction. T know that the Depart- 
ment of Industries charged a fee lo give and repeat the same advice to persons that 
have sought its advice for constructing rice mills. "Referring to this state of industry. 
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1 contributed an article to the June issue, oi t lie ,k Wealth oi India ”, a journal 

in Madras, under the title of “ Kite Milling m Southern India ” and the above * 

statements ] make, from my experience as the owner of one ot the eaihest nee mills 

started in the province and as one in touch with mills and hu-unics as a supplier of 

machinery and mill stores to a good many of them. 

To remedy the evils of this industn, I propose a di mmisliat ion laeton in an 
important centre where up-to-date machinery and applmmes adopted to the making 
of rice, both for export and local consumption, should be woiked and exhibited. 

Expert advice and guidance must be made available lo the present and 
prospective owners of mills to run Iheir mills with eJiieiency and economy. The 
addition of auxiliary or alternati\e industries like eotlou spinning and oil pressing 
will improve the prospects and the prosperity of these factories and here again l 
repeat Uiat the starling of pioneer factories will assist and enable people to think a?* 
to the industries they can successfully append to their exist, -g coinerns. As an 
instance, 1 may say that most ot the factories that were cam mg' on cotton ginning 
in the season have appended rice mills as an alternative industry and the working 
of these factories is found more profitable. 

1 cannot say with any certainty that then* is any industry in this Presidency Government 
that lias received noticeable benefits from researches conducted by government Depart- a881stttnce * 

Aients excluding the two pioneer industries oi chronic leather and aluminium. Learning 
that the Department of industries has studied the question of expressing oil from 
cotton seed and that ( »o\ eminent budgeted some lumb lor carrying on experiments 
in new mdustiies, 1 addressed a letter on 1st April PD f to tin* Director of Indust rie.s, 

Madras, requesting him to make an experiment at He/wa- i ter cotton seed oil and 
stating that I would give the land tree in a convenient 1 *«t and also supply raw 
material for ore season. Pul the Diiertej did not seem to Ik-. T 'iven due < ousidei ation 
to the proposals to develop fins new industry and the Anderson's Smew (hi Piess that 
was purchased by the department for raining on the expcinm-iils was used in some 
otlici way and that u it limit -any success. 

[a and all atmmd Ihzwada and (iuniur, within a ladiu- of a tew miles then* 

are -evernl cotton ginning- lactones which sell large quantities of seed to exporters to 

ioreign iounl» , ies Their is abundant law maleiial ler a null and the staitjng of a 
pioneer l.irlory for tin,-. Mid u? try i-s vny neces-ary. < h if the tio\ernmen1 will give 
its s uppoi l by obtaining’ the necessary mach'iicry and plant, and by guaranteeing 1 a 
dividend o{ (i per <enl loi two yeais, a joint steel; company may »msiI\ and icadilv be 
lormeil havuig' lor its shareholders nia'i v ol the owners ol the ginning factories. 

(VrlaJii places in this province are excellently Miitol tor Die location ol a laeton Portland cement, 
to mnnu incline cement, h\ ! be a Ini odance and I'ehm.ss ol the approved quality ol lime 
and ( lav wbuli constitute tin compmienl raw mah.ials inquired tor this rndustrv. 

I and my brut hers madi » llorls f • . -fait a cement tai *' n in tie* year IffOO at brzvvada, 
erecfeil buildings tor the purpose, ami acquired (an i Iff same, and [mim based some 
preliminary niaehinem abo nr tie* testing el < minus. eti .. hul had In give up Die 

undertaking tor w oil ef e \ < -n juid,.me and advice and had in nmvtrt tin* com era 

into a nee mill We went to thmibav in mmh h oi an engiuem Imt eoubl get only 
one who said that lie knew nothing abmii eeim*nts but that he could construct a nee 
mi[l. The rxpeiieines we had with this engineer wcie detailed above. 

In Dr* whole of the Madras l’residmiev , Dick* p- on I \ one cement Jaetorv and t lie 
foreign nnper.ed piodur! hr the annual value oi annul to. Jb lakhs, is consumed in 
1 1 1 i s Pie.ideney alone. Nine is a inert desin on tin* part ol many cnt< rprbmg 1 men 

and <*i i> 1 1 ill ists to start a Lufoi'v lor the mauufaelun* of this material at a convenient 

ceiftre, and a joint slot k com j»;i i*x can icadiy be Moated piovid ! Dir (iov eminent will 
give ib eo-opeialbm by the grant of a lew acres of land, in a Miilable place free of 
rent and bv obtaining 1 the nrrrssaiy machinery and plant trom Home, and Ip securing 

Die access,, ry exp(*D advice and in hninat inn. Mon help tha'n this is not nccessaiv. 

W e have a Department of Tndustiies in om pi o\ nice f hat is intended to develop 
Die indigenous industries and ihb departmejit, as it is constituted, cannot fulfil the organization, 
functions properly, as if contains neither experts nor experienced business men, but 
onlv mmi of the Public Works lb pa : 1 menl , who passed then- examinations in the 
IVovim in] (<ivil Engineering (‘allege. who have no opportunity of having 1 any practical 
experieu/e of am industry and who even after selection to Die office an* not deputed to 
undergo any special training, 1 cannot say that any useful purpose has been served 
bitterly by this Department of Industries nor is any useful purpose likely to he served, 
if it is eoirtinued ns it is. 

For flu* development and protection of industries, an organization of the (!o\ em- 
inent is quite a necessity and it- should < onsbt of a Director of Industrie ,md 
experts wlio have Indian and foreign experieme in the prominent existing and pros- 
pective industries and who an* fit bv their knowledge and experience to guide and 
inform those that are engaged in their respective industries. It is desirable that tie* 

Director of Industries and the experts should be Indians, as far as pract feabie, tr 
■facilitate easy exchange of views and intercourse with their countrymen and Die 
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running of the department at a comparatively low cost. The Director of industries 
must be more of. a practical business man with administrative experience than a mere 
expert. 

There should be an Advisory Hoard of Industries to aid the Director of Industries 
and it should consist of business men who are engaged in prominent industries and 
its function should be to assist the Department of Industries with its opinions, advice 
and information, both as to the existing and prospective industries to be developed, 
with regard (o their furtherance and prosperity. The Director of Industries should 
be endowed with executive powers and budgeted funds and should keep the Advisory 
Board informed of all the movements of his department with regard to industries. In 
matters where half or more than half the memhets of the Board (lifter from him, he will 
icier such matters to Government lor final self lenient. The Director of Industries and 
the Advisois Jh 'rd may he co-ordinate functionaries. subject to the control of the 
Brov incial (io\ crnmciit . 

r | he e.stahl isli incut of a college ot commerce is a gloat desideratum 'n our 
Breddency. At present, the demand loi duly (j nidified men, to manage factories and 
business concerns, is very great, and is m< leasing day bv day with the growth of 
lactories a* d business concerns. B\ bringing into existence men dul\ trained in 
commerce, thev can manage industrial and business coned ns with greater econoim and 
ctficieiicv , and will surelv conduce to the prosperity of industries. The training received 
in a college of commeree b\ the son* of i icli capitalists and landholders and those 
that have natural propensities ior business, will enahle them to take to trade and 
will induce them to think of starting new industries and will also sene as a great 
incentive to the de\ elnpment ol industries and piomotion of trade. This will at the 
same time In* a great diversion to young men from the present dax Tuiiversitv education 
and tin* love ol learned professions that it engenders, and it vijl eiiahle them to seek 
employment elsewhere than undei the (ioverumeut and thus also create*- new opening 
tor private service, not io speak ol the* scope it alToids to people to become business 
men on their own account. The cm ricultiin ol studies should include lunonji- nlhrt 
subjects, I > n s i lies', organization, management ol business. advertising. saleMuntisbip. 
and other allied subjects necc-san for Ifu* prat tin* ot business. 

A scheme bus been contemplated in oui province witli lelereme to the Kistmi 
Beservoir B reject and Imtlnr investigation into tin* possibilities, ol Ibis scheme might 
contrihute to the industrial prosperity ol a nmul portion ot the Andhra country. 

The opening of a provincial indust i ml bank with firaiu lie* in important ami 
suitable centres for lending nionev to industrial (oneeius at a late of interest not 
exceeding (> per rent will sene a** an efheienl and substantial aid to the piomotion 
oi the existing and to the development ot the new industries. Appl ications tor loans 
mav In* relei red to the Direitoi of Imhistiie* in Advisory Boaid. as (oiistituted in the 
manner above desirilml, toi their recommendation. 


< ht \l Kvidknck. L’-iim .1 \M \K\ DU 7. 

.1//. A. ClniltvrttHi. — (K You have no objection to i \ i n o u* a short note about, your 
firm?-- A. No The Department ol Tmlustiie* re<|uiied a statement like* that from me nnd 
l have sent it m.tilbng it confidential. 

(). You sav that the working ot the factories that you have in the Godfivaii and 

Kistna districts is in the hands of men who don’t know their work and who don’t do it 

( conom ically and efficient l y ?-- A. NTs. 

(). What sort of wages do you pay tlie men who mn these iactorie* and m i 1 N r' — 1 1 . 
Thc\ range from Hs. !N>() to Its. bO a month. They vary very hugely. 

Q. The < »w lie] s ol the mills have no knowledge of the business i licmsel res r T. No. 

(K Do they interfere much in ihe working- ol them!" .1. They depend upon iluir 
maistrie**. 

(). Do thev restih t them in tl»e matin ot repairs and upkeep of machinery !" — A 
No The maistn does everyth me-. 

(), Tin* maistries or men who are running these mills complain to me very fiKjueutly 
that owing to the owners of the mills having little practical knowledge of the running 
of maeliineiY they do not allow them to undertake* the necessary repairs with the result 
the machinery gets out of order? — A. On the other hand, they do more repairs than 
are necessary and waste the money of the owners. 

O. You are representing 1 the ovvnei’s view? — A. Mechanically, lie does not know 
much' about it and he has not any systematic knowledge of the thing. 

Q. AY hat are these factories run with? Steam power or water power?-—.!. Most ot 
the n^lls in Southern districts aie run by oil-engines ami probably an eoual number 
in the Ivistna and Godavari districts by oil and steam engines, but there are very few 
run bv gas engines. 

(). Where there are water falls have they been used for power purposes?— A. No. 
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Q m lias any attempt been made to yet conclusions horn Government lor water 
power? — A. None to my knowledge. 

Q. A ou talk about tin* introduction of rice mills in the Jaiipue distnet and .Madura 
ifnd otbei places and you say that the people an not quite satistied with lliemr— .L Yes. 
The Department of Industries came into existence when people 1 bought o| •dartin' 1 ' 
industries in the Southern districts. 

( J- Is it not, a fact that the great ^accesses ol the mills that weio jmt up in the 
south of India by these owticis of riee mills, led to very huge numbei ol othejs to eomc 
in? — . 1. Acs. 

(J. Did not tin 4 jienjile make a lot of money in Tunjmc and Yladuia? .1. In the 
absence of bettei constructed mills they lould make proiils out ol tin* mills became there 
was no competition, and illicieney and economy weie never cared lm . 

D. They possessed a great advantage over tin u'd melhods ot dealing with the thing 
by hand? — . I. Even that I cannot si\ , because the peieentage is vei v much les.s m the 
system adopted in the southern districts, 

(J. Is it not a fact that, owing to the successes oi then* small nee mills that were 
installed and the eompetitiou that has been int lotion <1 in consequence, mui e ciiierpi isjng* 
men have now gone in h»r a higher type oi mill so as to efln l greater economies and 
thus compete on sa I is fact or \ terms with the small mills? -A. No. < )m e they put tln*ii 
money into these small mill- and found their money was not properiv invested and they 
aie now taking to a better tv pe of ennstmetion. 

Why did they put their momy on unsuitable mills in the beginning?-—.!. 
Ik*, hum 1 they could not do better and they wci-* so advised hv tin* Depaitmeut ot Indus- 
tiii's. I bat is what I learnt. A\ ben I came to Madias to do my biisiue-s ] found that 
most of the investors song Id the advice of the Depaiiment i Industries and it was that 
department that recommended such a tv pc o( mills. 

<K It is not a question of the percentage t mned out but the question of the number 
ot mills that were established? 1 They an growing even tnb.,\ on that sxstem, that 
is, t In* same old type. 

G* There must be some advantage?-- 1, In the absence ol anything b< ttei they are 
taking to 1 1 . 

Do \ on mean to say thm these men in Tanjore and .Maduia put their monev in 
mnchiiieiy and plant which tiiev knew would not |ia\ v -a5gl. Not that. AY hen lliev know 
that it pavs one man, they follow that man and it might pa y the man just in that 
locality until some two or three mme mills wme started, and when then* is competition 
tbi' man find- that he is losing* and be lias to change tin* construction 

hull !>/< /'(iii'ht M. .1/ 1 1 <rl<i n ijn. (J. Aon saul that I lie percentage ot rice 

turned out by that svstm. mm h less than tb.it turned out b\ band or bv beltei- 
coiisi i in ted mills? What he< omes ut tin* riie that s not turned out? 1. It goe- as 
waslt' into the busk. I li * rice . < -* d lot local coiis». lptimi and rxpnttcd to neighbour- 

ing disti n Is, probably some of it i,> expo, led 1 be iMimeme i- about li io S pci cent. 
The peieentage o! rue hivn- | mil n 5 i veiv nearly am! it ought to be about I?? or (kb 

<) r .l be-e milD have land hiwMUs<> they .netinowmg awav N pci cent ol the original 

weight ol the paddy?-- .1. A < and btraiisc the renewal o| paits also is a verv heavy 
item. 

I h. .1. ( '/mlfrt (<>n. -Q. What aie these small plants*-* .1. Engleberg. 

D- Wha; is the cost of I lie indnllat ion of tlioso me lmlleis?- \. Koimerty ID. 75(1 

(J The whole pi a. nt ? — . 1 . The whole plant consists ol one lmller and an oil-eimine. 

riii‘*wbole thing will cost about ID. *>,5(M) to f, 011(1 

Q- How much would the impioved tvpe ol mill iio- 1 v — 1. D will range veiv widely 

with eapacity. It mat cost ID. Jo, 000 tt everything is done eiieaply and economically. 

(>. There is a big jump from ID. *>,500 In ID. 15,000?-— .1. Hut tlicie b a big* jump 
in flic outturn and there is more piotii. Six to S pm rent is a good deal ot dilliienee 
and a man has to waste 0 to <S per cent ol rice. 

V l don’t accept your figure ot <S per cent?- 1. Thai is what w •* have practically 
found out. In our owui mill we have winked boib the systems and 1 have mmated the 
bitter experience 1 have bad as rice nid! owmu 

You suggest as a remedy foi this thing that Government should establish a 
demonsi ration mill? — .1. A es. 

Q. But are there not bO or 10 high class i ice mills i mining ? - . I . No. There are verv 
few mills. Theiv are so many’ mills in the piosidciicv hut very few of the mills an* 
provided with proper engineers, not even fom m live mills. The Goringn Bice Mill is 
managed by a proper engineer and the Smith India Industrial Alill has gnj an engineer, 
but T don’t think that other mills have got a proper engineer. 

Q. If these demonstration mills are put up they will compote against these people *•' — 
A. The demonstration mills are not to compete. Since people have already invested a 
good deal of capital in these rice mills and the work turned out is quite disproportionate 
to the capacity of those mills and there is wasteful work, in order to avoid all that. 
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to make the best of t he evil, if they liave a demonstration factory they can introduce 
all up-to-date im* rovements into the mills and show improved efficiency and economy 
and outturn. 

Q. You mean an experimental factory !' — A . Yes. 

Q. What you mean is that Government should establish a model factory and allow 
the people to see i! work and then hand it over to private enterprise I'— *1. No. There 
are already too many rice mills in the country and we do not want any pioneer rice 
mills but I want a demonstration factory in this country. I give you an instance. A 
new “ separator ” which bad a great efficiency tor separating cargo rice from paddy was 
put in a mill in Kllore and they used to command more* profits than other mills and 
they kept it as a secret. It such appliances are worked and demonstrated in a factory 
the people will adopt the improved methods and will become more prosperous. 

Q. Do you know anything about tin* experimental work that is hung done in the 
chrome leather and aluminium ? ---.I . It'ut these two things proved successful and 
profitable. 

G. And none ot the otheis proved profitable and successful ? — .1. L don’t think so. 

G Don't you find an extended market tor oil-engines consequent upon tin operations 
of this department!'' — A. There is more demand for oil-engines hv tin* recommendation of 
the department for pumping and rice mills. 

G You wanted to start a cement factory in Bezvvada on account ot the lime?— A. 
Yes, and good materials. 

(J Ls there any market for tin 1 cement if made'' — .1 Yes. Gocaiiuda and Masuli- 
patam consume largely. 

(J. How many lamb a year are used in the districts? — ,1. I have not an exact 
idea hut T know there will he a sufficient demand if a factory is constiucled 

G. Do you know what the importation of cement to ihe whole presidenev is? .1 
Sixteen to IT lakh ot rupees worth a Near. 

(J Mow nianx factniie-H would that keep going v .1 Some th v ec factories. There 
is good work for one more Tactoiy. 

G W hat T wanted to ascertain from von b whether von have made 1 any auuiale 
and detinitc investigation into the matter, nr whelhct you aie making a geneial sugges- 
tion with reganl to this!" 1 I first wanted to start a cement hnforv hut T was disabled 
foi some i eu sons, and I had to con\ert it into a rice mill. 

(J. Did you mala' anv definite enquiries!'- .1 \\ e sent materials to flic Government 

Chemical Kxaminer and we got the materials analysed and thev were said to he very 
suitable Hut for want of expert advice we could not proceed furfhei. 

G. To make how much lenient?- 1 Hundred hairels a dnv 

G Gould it he made to pav r 1 Those aie all points to lie decided h\ an expert. 
We want expert adv. c on these points 

Mr. K fjnr. — G. ! am afraid 1 have not rpiite understood why you want this 
model rice factory hue. Is it that von anticipate, it a model factors on an impiovcd stylo 
is set up, that tin* disappearance 4 ol flic inefficient factories would he complete!' — .1. 
Yes. 

G. Supposing then* is a mouse and a cat comes and cats it and tlnu a tiger comes 
and cats tin 4 cat, which b the sii] 4 er i« u type ol 1 ictorv ? Is if cat or the Hgcr? -VI. 
i don't understand vour point. 

(J. The industrial department came along first ol all with a small plant which was 
welcomed, and set up a large number of them and then a more efficient thing comes along 
and destroys it and you rightly want the destruction to lie complete in order that more 
efficient things may spring up Hut how do you know that this tiling will not he super- 
seded hv someth mil 1 superior and then you will turn on the Industrial Department and 
sav why did v on put no tins demonstration factory v Iwenty yeai 1 - hence \our successors 
would he coming lure and blaming the Industrial Department first for setting up the 
demonstration factory which you now propose, because it has been superseded by some 
other type? -.1. It would not. he like that Aloncy has been largclv spent hv t lie people 
in this presidency on rice mills. The efficiency ot these mills lias to he secured some- 
how' or other and wo have to make the best ol the evil and tin* only way is to make the 
existing mills work more* economically end efficiently . 

(J. Bv the existing milb do you mean small mills?-— .1. Yes. [n some of the mills 
there is no “conninv and efficiency, and the work turned out is quite disproportionate to 
tin* capacity 

G You said before that the old type of inefficient mill should he knocked out, hut 
now von say that the old type should he continued and the work should he more effi- 
cient: .1. A rice mill consists of a number of machines. It has got various appliances 
and as new plants are invented in foreign countries these people have to he informed 
about them and have to he shown the success of the tiling so that they can adopt the 
improvements and improve the existing mills so as to work them profitably. 
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Hvn'bh •. Pandit M. M. Malany<*.— Q. lk> you mean the old ruilD can exist with 
certain improvements effected in parts:' -.1. Yes. That is the only wtiy. 

(J. Tin* old mills need not he discarded altogether!" — .1. Need not he. It will he a 
serious loss it they are discarded altogether. 

(J. You only suggest improvements by means ot new and improved parts':- A. Yes.. 
And we must make the host of what wi have 

Mr. (' . K. Loir. — Q. You speak tit the totton and ginning* laeioues Are (heie too 
many ot these* yet: — .1. Not too main. 

t>. Do you kumv what happens in olhei parts ot the (ountry wheie there me tea 
many ginning laetoiics ? — I. 1 do not know. 

Q. I can tell you in lU-rai and Khamlesh, when* i( they gd a do/en gins in one 
place they make a combine and six ofMhem wo’k whilt the rest will he idle hut slime 
the protits. ila\e you any signs ol thal among these roe mills*" .1. That h the < use 
\v i 1 1 1 regard to cotton presses in the KiDua distucl They toim into a mi'j and whether 
tliev work oi not they share the profits. 

(). Because thcic is not enough work toi all ol them!" .1 Ye~. 

(>. That is a waste ol mnnc\ and what do urn tlnnk is the solution oj it:- l It is 
n w'aste ol mone\. \\ 1 1 \ slmuld the\ huihl a laetniy In keep it idle. 

(>. Can you s 1 1 g*g (* *• I an\ sol lit ion!" .1 To eomhine some other industry that will 

py. 

Q. The point that you make about < uiuhin ini’ some of the^e miJC with oil mills to 
improve tlieii ellieieney and in<*ieaM* then prohts is a thing that may be taken into 
eonsidei at ion . Don't you think it points to the ni«essilv ol look mgr at the thing fiom 
a broad point of \ iew and on geneial and ecnnonm gioumC helore you start anything 
of the kind 1 !" -.1 I have suggested two lemedies, alternat •• mdu tries ami unxiluny 
industries. 

(J. That is postpone the cl iffi«* it 1 1 \ !. Some da\ oi othei wiL lia\e to he l.tckled 

with and what C the me of post pon iug il‘" 

(J If M is post pout'd tor JU wars and the man goes on making > per tent tor ‘JO 
years so much to the good!"-- 1. No Coming hack to rite mills. It is not my pojiit 
that the tiger should devout the cat. The cat must he si lengthened and the tiger also 
in its own wa\— I mean, foi eats to fight against the other e.tis, ami the liger to fight 
against t lie ol her tigers. 

tj. The danger of I he college ot eonnneiw is that the man w ho comes out of it 
will expei 1 to hr given a post of responsibility at ton eaily a date" .1. \\ hell they are 
not aide to get what thev demic they will haw t<» submit to what they can get. Now 
we call get a giadunte tor l(s jn ni JO though sometime'' I ml on graduates wore aspiring* 
to appointments canying l(s Ol ami 50. 

() m But ii will give tise to a good deal of discontent which wdll he lightly or *ionglv 
direeteil against Die (invcinmcnt Don’t you thinl tliat it will he a good tiling to 
arrange for a certain amount of technical fi. lining a ‘ rw aids to lie given by some films 
Ol‘ people who agree to fa k • hem" — .1 \ c**. 

(K Because llirv h i\c an ovaggei .1 led idea ol l Jiemsel \ es and that idea is ludely 
shaken wdien they mine iniiinl and apply 1m jobs and you get discontent! d men: .1. 
When they depend entirely upon sci \ ice that will he the ease. But most people might 
likt* to have their own business Seeking employ no nt is Die only way now and that is 
Die danger. But that would not l» e the only way when the; ale equipped with the 
necessity and suitahh* knowledge lor business. llun* is absolutely no institution at 
present f i cm, whit h we can i c-c i ui f manageis ni clerks >r tin* ^ t n ll leipnred foi a linn 

Ifnn'hls V// Pa- uUthojf C i inldi-'ijf — D You want the * iowinincnl to stall a 
pioneer ru e factory !" — 1 Demolish at mu laetoiy 

(). JIow is the ( Jovei nmenf lo show wludlm it will he commercially w-oAul or 
not!" — A. Tliey must woik and show it to tin* pimple 

<K After 50 years of rice mill* in this piesideuev .in* imt tin* people aide In siait 
prohiuhie ’ice mills in i in' country:' »! I Imt is the leal slate oi things. 

Q. Is that a thing io h(* taken up as a piomei indmlr\?~- 1 When individuals shut 
concerns of their own accord they woo i allow other people to look min them. ^ 

O. Whaf does a rice mill cod Y -1. H ranges wiv widelv. A well-ecpiipped mill 
of medium capacity would cost about a lakh to filfy thousand rupees. 

O. And sonx* individuals have their own syndicate and start tlieii lactones and they 
arc not limited concerns Y— A . They are private eoiueins and they close inspection against 

other people. . 

Q. Is there any fad ry in tin* world which people are* allowed to inspect and eii- 

ticise?- -A. It is not for criticism hut for learning. 

Q. The factory is not a school when* to learn and the factory people have their own 
secrets? — .1 . Yes. 

Q. Do you think that wdien you know some process hv which you can make a /until 
you will allow other people to come and learn?— A. No. 
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Q . How ale you going to remedy that!*' The people have not learnt to work it 
.sitislactorily even '‘alter 50 years. Supposing t ho Government starts a demonstration 
factory and alter three years the whole invention changes and a new model comes from 
England or America m Japan, then the people will blame Government ior having intro- 
duced a process which becomes obsolete!*'-- A. Demonstration lac lory is not tin* only 
way that I lia\ e suggested, but also expert advice. 

/ Jon'hlc J'ntuhl M. M. M dian Do you think in a case like that the people 
will blame Government il a new invention is made or a better machinery is produced — 
do \ou think Government will be; blamed for- having recommended the use of the 
machinery which was consult*] ed to be the best at the time that it was recommended?* 

.1. Ao. II Government had studied the problem and iccommeiidcd the machinery to the 
people, the people would not certainly blame the Government. 

//' t/i'hlc Sir t'<tiullih*nj ( ' in n mhhoif . — ( v >. Don’t you think that, pm a to people who 
ha\e been 51) years in the concern can do belter than Gn\ ornmeii t ? — ,1. Almost all i lie 
machinery is got from foioign countiies ami our peoph* iia.ve no knowledge of what is 
going on in tht* fojcign count lies. Government can get inioi mat ion through its own 
expejts and it is not possible at all lor people to know about improvements that an' 
beintr constantly introduced into i iec mills in foreign firms unless this kind of dcmonslra- 
i ion is introduced. AYlial impmvemcnD are being 1 invented at Jmmc, the Department 
oi 1 ndustries mav study and advise people and demonstrate the result" of these inventions. 

J would even sav that the Departimnt of Industries when recommending tlieM* rice 
mills novel eared to studv anything about them. 

ft. TI.eic ought to be Government experts?- 1. Yes, because tlu\ have no lice 
miller on t heir staff. 

ft. You want a fa<*loi\ showing a series of up-to-date unpiov cincnts a factoiy which 
would show continuously the latest improvements as thev o< cm ?— .1 5 es. 

n. Evcivthing new added on to it and demonst*alcd ? — .1. New improvement' like 
“ Siiub* sepaiator.” 

n Where would you put up t li is m ill ?— - . I . In somcccnli.il plat c w here people can 
go , mb m'c. In the Kislna, Godavan and Cnuven delta", in some suitable centre. 

ft. Yon ,'[tcak about some tatbnv w hh h vou « reeled and in which vou engaged a 
man on ID. ?5(! and \mi sa\ llml he was a me. Iianhal eng*»»eer well verged m the 
oin-tnu t urn ol i ottfm mills and cotton picsM- Do vou think that cotton mills weie 
const rm t» i d bv engineer dinwtug ID. VoU a mouthy I Not that. W hen lie tailid to 
coiistinct a lice mill \vc jiH made cntjuii u»" in Itomi av what know ledge tin' man had. 
In 1 lie w 1 1 Hen evidence 1 am talking oi cotton pie*"." on!\ and not cotton mill" and 
tli" winds ,k cotton mills ” should be cut out. 

p. You don't get a plan irom the niakeis ol maehiiiciv ot the kind of building \nu 
need when they supp’v \ou machmen. Don t tlicv give you a plan ol tbc building: 

.1. People don’t impoit ru c machine) \ . Thc\ make it tide because they liml it ebeaper 
to make it here. They get them cast in Madras and they gel all the pa 1 1- piecemeal. 

( ) r And then \ou speak about the cchu'iii factory. Do \ou know tluit (tune are two 
comcii t lactones working in India vciy 'Uceesshtllv - 1 Ye*-. Katm Dement Works 

and Madras Poitlalid Dement Works. 

ft. \\ o stalled a svndi< ite putting in live oi "i\ lakhs ot rupees and tried and risked 
mojiev and got men and we made ex jiernueiits and alter an e\]ienditure oj fi x r or "i\ 
lakhs, finding that, it was mu eesslul we stalled this concern. A cement concern will 
never' be a micccs" unless k*5 oi 50 lakhs are invested in it. Do vou want Government 
1. stint a big factory m an experiment A \o. 

n m WMiat D the Govcinm.nl to do to start a luctniy with *10 lakhs? The Bombay 
1 j('op I c stalled in the I ■ n ited Pmvinees this taitoiy and vou can do Die same?— .1. I do 
not want Government to start a bn lory on its own account. Tbcic is a great desire <>n 
the part oi main enterprising men and capitalists to start a faclorv tor the manufacture 
oi this material at a convenient centre and a joint slock company can readily be floated 
pmvided tin' Government will give its co-opciat ion by Hie grant of a few acres of bind 
suitable place free of rent and bv obtaining* the necessary machinery and plant 
Irom borne, and by securing the necoiarv expert advice and information. More help 
than this is not necessary. 

U Wliv do vou want all these? There are factories here. \ on know what we have 
done and vou rail do the sumo. 1 am id raid dial if the Government comes in they may 
i,ro\c moic successful than private people?- A. Government may yet information 


from those firms. , . 

0 Yon arc free ‘to anolv to hundreds of people and you can send your men there' to 
enquire?— A. You yourself ‘admitted that they are riyhf in shnttiny out people from 

knowing their work. . , . . T . 

0 VVe had our difficulties and’ we, had no eement company before here ?—A . II 
might 'be that a particular individual achieved success in a particular manner in a 
particular industry but that is no yood to my purpose. 
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Q.. We asked our makers to give us ditiereht kinds oi machinery aud we got from 
Germany exerts and paid them all at our own risk. Supposing yuu started ibis 
company and Government got you machinery and everything and supposing the enter- 
prise was not a success, don't you think that it would place Government in an awkward 
position !"— M. Government could get it from reliable firms and the linns would give 
proper machinery. 

(J. Aie not private people 1 better aide to judge and lirnl out llie.se tinng.s than Gov- 
ernment agency: What is your expel ienee aland it!"- . 1. Government ma\ he aide to 
get proper machinery. I1‘ I In* machinery is not propm and il ii is ill-suited we (atumi taD* 
un\ risk and we want Government to help us a little. 

Q. According to your proposal llieie is already some risk li the murium r\ j> not 
good yon an* tli(* sultrier and nobody else*' . I. !< is uli\ we want < lev eniniml io help 
us. 

(£. \ on want the Dirertni oi Industlies in have executive gown undel hual Gov- 
ernment !" I. \ es. 

(J. And you want an advisory body to advise Inin. Should it woik umln join 
or under tin* ( io\n nment .1 (’ndei tlir (Ino'inninii The Dins ho and tin* Advisory 
bod\ should work in harmony 

(J. Su ji j)OM* they ditVer!"- .1 It then i- a sei unis dilteienee t It < » \ < an rel(*r tin* matter 
for settlement by Go\ ermneiit . 

G. ])o you know ■ 1 1 i v t ! 1 1 1 ) g! about tin* Boinhav f'olb‘L’r o] ( 'ouinici *. e and its <iiin- 
(Milum y A. \\ hen I Imd been to Bnmbjv two \ears ago 1 siw it. 

G. Do you think it needs uiodilii atioii : I 1 dmt I know I In* run n ilium tin ioiil hi v, 
ii management, hu-ines-. romd it ill ion and oryaiiiVa < am, i * t « an* included in the ruui- 
euluni . 

Q Do \ oil think it a college ol eommene is started in .Viadra* it will he sought by 
people ‘" . ! . Yi‘.s. 

(J. You want a eolh*ge of commenc Iktc!" .1 Ye-. Mi Tluagaraya Clictti said that 
tin* time is not. ripe, hut I think that a < (dirge ol eonimeiee in this picsideimv is ovn 
due. M veil lor tin* existing com ( 1 ns then* is seamity of (jualilied men to tain up 
appoi lit incuts. 

1* And }oi staiting these < om n ie you waul also an inJushial hank: -A We do 
I'cijiiiiv ii 

<1 What part should Government play it. ♦‘■naming I liese com eins !" .1 Government 

may advance loans on riunenis that lone pioved thru illness to receive loans at a low 
rate of interest . 

td What about this |,;o\iueial imlusiiial Iriuk: Whose i.ipjtul must jt he*" Is 
it, Gov eminent ’s oi people • *<mey or siionhj Government guaiantee interest’" ,1 Gov- 
ernment may put in half tin* *apii*l and for tie* :**sl tliev niav call tor sh.ii *> from 
tin* people. 

O. And should Government giiaiaiuee interest 1 ' .1. They must gu.iiantce debm- 
I tires. 

(J. And tin in'otev ot iicm* ImiiL* iiiiM he «ji ven tlnoiiL'h (he adv ice of ihe Advisory 
Board and the Director of I ml usi rus *" 1 Ye-. 

() Do you think that industries will take up thh money here or will the money he 
ly*iiig idle'" 1. Thev will take it. 

A/, /'*. / . ,S ff'ir.tn, You .-av “ I know that ii,. it,,, ii Imeiit ol I mhisti i(*s eliaiged 

a lor to gjve and i-p, at the sane* advice Io persons that have 'anight its advice* J or 
consul ucf mg nee nulls. ” Do you mean to say that you object to their tubing a leer - 
AT J don’t object to iheir taking a fee, hut they took **‘e ami < ol not give the veiv best 
advice that (oidd he given and tliev never knew v\ hat they ought to know 

Q. In tin* district; to which you »vfcr, what are the cotton, ginning and nee millinj_>' 
seasons'" 1 Dice m.hui succeeds cotton ginning • axm Got ton ginning begins 

i i (Ms* A | ii i i and goes up to August. Sometimes it may commence in March too. There 
an* Gvo i :,r iin* The rice mil 1 starts in January and works until March or 

April and (hen ii gets dull tor a few nmilli- li it gem dull it get' dull i'oi the whole 
ye:»] or sound inies *1 revivi* 1 * in tin m* nth ol Aiigio-t. 

G. ] am not (piile clear about voiir proposals about th« Dii*(toi <d Industries A oil 
say he should have executive powei and budgeted I u r* • 1 ' . Do \oi; im*an Dial In* 
.should have a certain amount of money placed at his disposal each a <*.n ;md who' propo- 
sals are pul before him if he carries the Advisniv Board with him. In* ran give the 
people who come any* amouut of money' within this budget !" .1 To the industlies tn 
to the people as the ease may he. 

(j. He must give umhr the direction of the local Government and not ot Id- own 
authority ? — A . It is not for loans, li is for flu* improvement of industries 

Q. You are going to give the Director of Industries large powers: .1. Tin* Diieeloi* 
of Industries in expending money will take the advice of the Advisory Board. W hen 
once tlie funds are placed at his disposal by the Government lie should be given a free 
hand to deal with the funds with the advice of the Advisory Board. 

13-a 
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Q. If they agree with him he need nut refer to (jovcrnment any more ?■ — .4. No. 

Q, You think that that would he a sufficient, lestriction to place on the expendi- 
ture of public money r' — .1. Yes. .Because it consists of an Advisory body and a responsible 
Dilector of Industries, 1 think more control than that is not necessary. 

Mi. .1. Chatfcrton. -Q. You said that the Department of Industries took fees in 
matters relating to erection of mills and Factories and so forth. Do you know how the 
charge was made?- — .1. Rupees id with each application and 2* per cent for the cost of 
const ruct ion. 

Q. You said the Department of Industiies jjavi* had advne? — .1. Not that it believed 
to he had. It never had a proper expert on it'' statt — that is, a rice milling expert. 
The department did not do anythin'* mote than what people would have done them- 
sel\ cs if left alone. 

(J. Aie there ail) rice millin'* experts ;i\ ;i i la l»l<‘ in the presidency ? — . 1 . They are 
gcnciallx impelled troin Rangoon. 

t K As an alternative In gomjr to the Depul tnmnl oi Industiies. whom would \ou 
adxise people to go (n?~ .1. The\ could lia\c sent one supeivisoi In Rangoon and got liim 
trained. 

D You have got a lot of mcniiect i n luj m.it ion ? A. II is the best of mv inhumation 
1 did in, ike enquiries as regards rice ami there wen* no experts. 

U. Did you apply to t In- Diioetnr ol 1 min'd nes to know it hr* had got properly 
traincil ('XjiciU or whether he had him sd t got an expert knowledge in the matter:'-- .1. 
Since I know that he did not ha\e such stall I did not think it necessary. I did talk to 
him about this lire mill i n and from us be wanted a tec. Uur linn paid also consultation 
fee for nee millin'*: aud some adxiee ye got. 

(>. flow long ago was that!'' I. Aitei you left the department . It is just two 
x ea l s ago. 

// ii'hlv Pandit M . 1 L Malaruja How huig ha\e you been a mr mill owner ? — 

A . Since 

(), Do \ oil c.iny on your lmsiniess ol i ice milling m one distnet only'' A. In all 
the dist i K is and w e expoi t. 

(K \ on sav “ In the working ot most ol these* mills ci inminy ;ii)d ofli e i e m -\ are not 
at all observed as the machinery is hamlh'd h\ men who do not know their work and 
who ha \ not had any tmining for it.*’ You ha\e not made anv sugirostion for the 
training of these men**'- I. An. \Ye must ha\e workshops and imluHiial schools for 
training these men. 

(). Do \ou think that the failure of them mills is due lamely to the lack of expert 
ad\ ice and demonstration fai lories ?— .1 . \es. The failure l 1 - due to the want of expert, 
advice and the lemedx is a demount rat ion faehu\. 

(J. You want a demonsti at ion factory to la* equipped with the most up-to-date 
maehinen and to MippU information to all those incased in the industiv for their 
benefit v .1. Yes The\ may also Bsue bulletins icoardiny improvements tliat have 
bc< n rlfeetcd . 

<K In fact \ on want the demonstration la* ton, a Do 1 * > be a buieau ol mformalion 
i 01’ the i ndllsl rv ? A . Yes. 

<K You think that siieli a demonstration taetorv will keep up a supply ot up-to-date 
inhumation and their will be no opportunity for the public to find limit with the 
( io\ eminent toi aiu < hanpes that ma\ he effected? — 1 Surelx not. After all (iowtii- 
meiit aUo roh'iHx ol human Indues and there might he failuies. 

fj. You sa\ here with jegaid to the Department of Industries lhat if contains 
neither experts nor busines- men but onlv men of the Public "Works i),, lartnienf. Is flu* 
pr^ent Diicetoi ol Industries iicie a gentleman belonging to the Public Works Depart- 
uh lit ? 1 lie is a civilian. 1 am talkin'* of the Mipcnisois I mean men who are 
.issisHnir the pieseni Director of Industries. 

(> You sav that it is desirable* that the Direeloi of Industries and the experts 
should lie Indians as Ini* as practicable Assuming’ that you cannot get experts anion"’ 
Indians in tin* juesent Hage of our indiMiial progress, base you any alternafhc siig- 
gcdiui in make to associate Indians with the department? .1 Aon can have Europeans 
associated with Indians as well. And Hint is wli\ 1 say as far as practii able. 

But you want tudiaiis to lie associated with tin* Director of Industries because 
in your opinion it would facilitate ea>v exchange of views and intercourse with their 
countiymen and the easy running of tin- department at a comparatively low cost? — 
A. If possible 1 want the Director of Tndustnes to be an Indian. 

tp 1 Vn t in ease vmi cannot gei a qualified Indian at present? — A. Surely we call 
ha\*» an European associated with Iridium. I surest it, because it. would facilitate easy 
intercourse and an Indian would wotk at a lower salary. 

Q. Do you think you will find Indian business men of position and reputation 
willing to take up such a post ? Do you think you have got a sufficient number of 
Indians with reputation and position from among whom a choice can be made? A. It 
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is rather a difficult question to answer, but just, as people are taking to public service, 
people may be willing in the interests ol tin* country to take up this sen ice though it 
ma\ not pay them. ' D 

• Q. You think that on grounds of public inteiext Indian business men mio-ht be 
willing to take it up even though it max not be worth their while to take it for the 
salary attaching to tin* post?--- .1. Yes. 

(). You think you need a college ot lojuineree to suppl\ I lie needs of the existing 
institutions?- .1. Yes. 

(). Dor instance, to tiain managers ot hanks, assistant managers, accountants and 
auditors ?- .1. lex. The business ol tin* province is increasing and it is jmsmih*' into tilt* 
hands of Indians.^ So far as I'mmpean tirms are concerned they could import ^manauci s 
and other competent stall’ 1 nun England, l>u < Indians arc ijuite disabled jor wani ut 
proper stall, because their is no institution to train them, and toi want ol 1 1, { ■ 
business is vei \ great 1\ Millcring. 

(K Apait tiom the (pieslmn of mannim tin ing industries, view ot tin* lai,>e 
export ami impoil trade ol the counliN, you limik their p need tor a college of ’ comnim e 
to tiain men to go into commerce and to lake a huge? -hair in it than ihe\ do at 
present ?- - I • \ cs, and to Jiel p t he c \ 1 st ing nnliml i u*s 

(K And to dc\elop businc*"*? 1, ^ < •>, and to make them work success! nil v against 
Indo-European ( ompel iters. 

(J- As regards the piovimial imliistiial hank, uni want that it should have blanches 
in impoitaiit suitable icnties and von lore snggrsted that (loveinmcnf ^ Ih hi id sub- 
scribe halt the (apital. Supposing that Doveinnienf put in le— than half the <apital 
don’t von think that tin* public will --till mbs r 1 1 •« jo ihr > nub ol the hank?- 1 It 
will, but if it were half it would induce gieatei < onhdemv i he oroide anti the lest of 
tin* capital would be more ea-ilv flowing. 

(J* ^ ill the amount ot (apital subsi iihed hv 1 1 1 < » ( iovci nineiit > L< * I « 'mine the measure 
ol eon tide nee who h will be inspired oi will tin* men* lat t oi ( iovernment putting in some 
mofiev uisjiiir oni (idt'iM e ' - 1. Ilnur .-hould Im* lioth. because it tin* < »e\ t*i nmeiii puts 

in ball the capital that will be a sure g ua iu nice to the people that it will be prnspcioU" 

and that thev will not lose theii monev. Otherwise lin*\ would sa\ that ( lev ern hum* I 
have pin in onlv a nominal ‘apital 1 want halt the i apital bi | M . siihsilihed by |he 
( iov (*in men I jmt to impne n>ore ecnfideme in ihc pcopb*. 

(>. What percentage ot nileiesl would \ou nidi Oovernmeni to guarantee?— A . 

I he late of intcicsl m India and especially in Ihp province is xen high, Locally they 
<*•1 li L* el not h‘s^ than J‘J pel cent. ( io\ ei niiient max guaiantce b pri cent and it xv ill be 
a icnsonabje late. 

(J. In casr ( I ov ci n men t n< s such a bank In i omc ■ In ex i some e, do \mi think I hei <* 

will oe much need leh tor t lov <i n mcnl to lend mnm*\ diicci to mdust i ic-, or # * » vou 

think that such a bank will tinam c mliM i ms ?-- 1 Sc h a bank will iinancc industries 

inn l\ well. 

O.^And the need bu t! • moment boding mom*v d'lectlv will be avoided? -.1 Yes, 
or at least i I will In* a. in mi isei| . 

(>. Did vou mean to suggest that .< jjiuduatt* fmm a (ollrgc ot lonimeicc should 
he put in charge ot business as .-.onii is he got nut o| the college, oi did you mean that 
In* should receive some fUaelieal training allei giadiiatmg in the college Indore Ik* was 
]mt in charge as nmuagei ? 1 Wv view p this ]!» will be the common stock of all 
people a ml tin* people iiiav take him and just tiain him tor the business |oi which Ik* 
is fmmd suitable. 

^ on don I eoutmnplate that Ik should be put in chap’e a'l at once as luauagei ^ 
- I, ID* will sri’N <* only as a jaw material to be shaped. 

O. As Mr. Dow has said, he wdt stall with the gie.it advantage oj having received 
the edm at .on that he has icceived ami m the (*nd he will piove much nioie useful than 
i\ man who Iris not had that tiaining?- .1 The tiaimi.g that he will icceive subsequent l\ 
will 1).* speval and the tj lining' that Ik* will icceive in the college of Munmeiee will be 
got. oral. 

(J. Apart trom tin* s\xlem ol edm lion .)ir! assistance m finam ing that vou have 
Suggested, do sou think that a hureau of inform'd ion which would Mipplx iniorniatiou 
regal ding industiies ami tile possibilities ot industrial development would be helpful in 
promoting business? — .1. Tt is very hadlv needed. 

Q. Do you think these bulletins should be published in English and in the xenia- 
■eulars also?—.!. Iu English and in all the important vernaculars of tin* piexnlmiev 

(J. Erom your expenb nee, could xnu say that tin* desire tor going into industrial 
enterprise is growing among educated Indians:- A If is growing-. Jj j s | }n | s0 much 
among the educated Indians, but in the country it is glowing. 

Q. And can you also say from your experience whether the picjndicc against men 
of high caste taking to industrial pursuits involving manual labour is diminishing ?— A . 
It is diminishing-. So long as the industries prove profitable they don’t care for that. 
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WlTNKSS No. 209. 

Da J. L. Shionskn, Professor of Chemistry , the Presidency College , Madras . 

" YViuttkis Evidence. 

With tho exception ol the Department of Agriculture, there can hardly he said 
to he any oigaiusation jn tii is presidency coi relating the work ot the scientific and 
industrial departments. Under the Department ol Industries there are three experts, 
in dyeing, tanning and oils. With the exception of the oil expert, who is in charge of 
a sou]) factory on the West coast. L douht if the work done hy the experts has proved of 
lnudi importance to the industries with which they are (oncerned. One of the main 
reasons for this has been, in my opinion, the fact that no laboratory accommodation has 
been provided, >> that the experts have been unable to cany out the necessary researches 
which might have led to improvements. I deal below with the ehanges which I 
consider would impmve the organisation of te< hnieal research. 

{). (il to TO. — 1 am not of the opinion that the appointment ol experts in various 
subjects by ihe local (Joverniuents ran c\cr prove thoroughly satisfactory. A man of 
pro\ed ability L unlikely In dcsiic to conic lo India for a short period except at a 
ven high rate of pa\ as lit' v oubl get out of touch with bis work at home, and further 
it is doubttui if a man oi middle age could stand the climatic conditions. 

In so fill as chemistry is concerned and the industries mainly influenced by chemical 
research, 1 wish to Wrongly support the scheme that has been suggested, I believe by 
Sir T. II. Holland, a scheme in gene/ai similar to that adopted by tin* (io\ eminent 
of Australia. 

A Department oi Dlicmislrv under tlic diieetion and control of a Uhici Chemist 
should be inst i tilled. 

Function* of l/u l h pni t nn nt . The lunetions ot the department should ill general 
be t hr billowing : — 

li) To invent ilmV on Delia i t cl the Imperial ami Loial < mn i liment" any problems 
that limy lead to mdu^tiial ile\ clojimmil . 

(ii) To pro\ ide e\ peris in various siibjci (s whose ■'crunv may In* placed at the 
disposal nf the Local t io\ ernmciits ioi the solution oi problem- which can only be 
attacked on I lie spot. 

' Iii) do stall the piolesMuml nost.' in tin* ticvcmmcnt Collegia. 

(i\) To investigate problems tor piivate lirm>. 

fv) To standard's! 1 apparatus and analyse matmiaL in the manner ol tin' National 
Physic a I 1 laboratory. 

It will perhaps be advisable to point out a lew ol tin' advantages winch J consider 
would accrue irorn the establishment of ,mu fi a department 

[n) It has 1 be realised that chemist iv L on,* oi tin* most special i ^ed oi all 
subjects and that there is, for example, a gre.ibr gull between sonic portions of 
chemistrv than there is between chemistry and physiology ft is therefore essential 
that a man tilling' a particular post shall be u specialist exact!;; Milted to that post. 
Now it is clear that Local (joverriments could not a lb mi to employ' Mich a number 
of specialists as they might only be lequired (or a voiy limited peiiod. it would, 
however, In* possible tor the Imperial (ioveinment to employ such specialists and lo 
place their services at Ihe disposal of the Local ( iovernments. ,l 

(h) T’ndet this scheme the University Colbies in India would be very much 
more tdli.ot'iil l\ staffed since it would be possible for tho. Imperial Service to maintain 
a tk leave reserve M which is at present impossible in the ease of ihe Local (iovoiynnents 
and ve» \ often loads to the appointment of interior men whilst the ladder of the* post 
is on leave. The* is nm'her fail to the man appointed nor to tin* students. Further the 
fact that tin* cheniid la longed to tin 1 Imperial Service', wbei*!' ]iiomniie.n would la*, 
in part, bv merit (se< below) would be an incentive to do research vvlibh is at pievuit 
lackim; and one'* a real reseunh , »tmosplu , ie a- moated in the colleges tbt're tnav ho 
some hope for i hi* future development of higher education and its consequent effect, 
mi industrial progress. 

(r) The main research work of the dep.t : * men! would lie conducted in a eent'al 
laboratory (sC(* belew) and tin* men would (hcteFmi* wink umb*r all the advantages that 
acciue from t lie possibility ot dbeussion and '•oUaboratiwi. Tin* importance of thb 
can b<‘st lx* appreciated by those who have worked in a large research laboratory and 
have attempted to continue their wmk in 1 1 1 i ■- connin' in the isolation that usually 
obtains. 

id) As is obvious, men an* occasionally appointed as chemists who subsequently 
show themselves unsuited for their posts for a variety of reasons. As is well-known, 
in such cases it is practically impossible lo get the man dismissed and the department 
to which he has been appointed is likely to be ineflicent for tin* remainder of the man's 
service. This ditlicully would be much lessened under the new scheme as rout ini* 
work in the main laboratory could always be found and in many cases, the man might 
do excellent work when not in independent charge. 

* See also additional written evidence printed after oral evidenoo. 
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Head uj the department and staff.— The Dei.artm.mi n | n,„ . , , , 

ilic duert I'xmitiw control ol tlie Chmi Cheinist I'h. n . 'ri J 1,u uuder 
.man who had already shmwi Well capable ol ortind inte'lo.-, i !n'‘'' 1 '' t * ‘ l’ “ '! 

Iralor and man oi aliairs. Ue .should he allowed t n lull ' ' 1 ;ltulim ' s - 

ment in initiating the ]ji U * s () | iv, search both n» mil . ? \ - , ^ 1 ^ lls °" 11 depart- 

be solely responsible lor the deputing of his ass',st a idV l (o' iniTo'uh ‘ Oj i "" 1 should 

I iili/opjmi^ llie' reer^ 

x do not eonsidei' llial mk-Ii men adapt Ihems.dves «,.|| In InT rA'’ 1 " ,M ' 

men appointed -houhl he praduale. ii.», an ' Honours ,hL,,, ( . 'in" "( 'Im-Vh Virv ^ t . . 1 ’l" 
equivalent) win, have had some three or lour ua.s experienee of re<e, • mu uh' 

1,1 ■ I'*™'” ""h whom flay have wmked, slum i ]j " 

onoana e and ea-;rv oat resea.eh. The man, qualiliealum sho./hl h a ill , 

reseaieh. I xm 1 1 he neeessa.y ... appoml men ahe | m e been named in Ihe mnltilm W 
loan, lies of pure and applied < hemisln so dial the stall will ol ne, ossify he lai.- ( . | 

am ol ,,,,, am,, hat the pin should he Us. ,,s,n, |y annual .ne.omLs A lt' 

to Its. 1.01 < I t he promolmn In hiphe. pua.les of I he serv.ee. Its. -.000 to he by men 

• '' S ,| . V, 1 , 'he proeeed. Iron, teehineal work (see below)' 

f In* { ui \ ni Die ( duel ( heim-t slicui ]c j be ] v ‘s. dJMMi ' ’ 

Location of the crohnl hihot a to r 1 / The w *»rk **{ 
m ou M *m» r.iirinl t.u< m a w (>!j ('((ill] jM'd contra! I 1 1 01 \ 
laboratory D.ould bo Ire., led i.eai citlior (\,l« nt t a ,,i ;> r)Jll |,. lv 
mdustnai area. I’rnm p. isonal o XjM M iom o ! !,;n,. obsened 
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1 So io’ 00 \w m Id si ill find a lai^v sjd.oro n|‘ activilv. 
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1 tk ; d tlm laos paid in ( » < ; \ * * nmon 1 lor ad\ »oo on technical problems and 

1!k opening up of now lin-s of i..l dovcloien.uit should he tl.Aidod pm ,aU, 

a mn "ps 1 tl.e ollicers of the dona rtmonl , a*, ibu would pivo an adiled ii.-ontiAo to work. 
\\ reasons tor suppustipo* a pro rata di\i^iuji are tin following • — - 

(1; If the lees wore to bo paid to the man or die men eonem ned il would phu e 
a larpe ]»reminm on applied as opposed to puie science. This could not ]>ut prme 
n.jurinus since ]>uv(‘ scicact* is the bask from which applied science develops. 

f2) Tlie solution oi problem mipht l.e duo In ft.e work of several men and if 
Would be difficult to divide the fees amoupst them. 

(•}) Unless a pro rata division is made there is likely to l.e considerable difficulty 
it) running; tlie department and it would render the allotment of the researches by Die 
idiief Chemist a matter of preat difficulty. 

(Jt has always scorned to me that the present rules nf (Government forbidding- 
nffieers to undertake ])rivate work has had a had effect. Tn advising technical firms the 
hemist is continually brought face to face with new’ problems for research and further 
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lie is put iuto a position in which he can find posts for his students. 1 am fully aware 
that there is a groat danger of evils arising out of the professor being permitted to do 
private work but I am of opinion tliul the advantages outweigh the disadvantages.) 

Q*. 74 to 7(>. — Tlic question of the co-oidination of research is of very great import- 
ance. By the establishment oi a Department of Chemistry it is clear that all the 
chemical rescaicli whether pure (ii* applied (in (.love in men t institutions) would he under 
tlu i control of the (thief Chemist and then* would be no danger ot overlapping In co- 
ordinating' research it will be necessary carefully to avoid the danger ot stilling initiative 
and originalih bv attempting to dictate to the men doing ren i aroh the type of work they 
are to do and the problems thev an* to attack. The choice of problems should as far as 
po^ible, be left to the man himself. 

The corielalion of the work of tlx* vuriow> (iovernmeut Departments might well 
l>e undertaken bs the Hoard of Siieiilitio Advice id which the Chief Chemist would 
naturally be a member. 

It is somewhat early, at present, to judge oj the elfei is ot the Science Congress. 
The Congress was Marled with the objects id cm ou raging research, pojmlarising science 
and enabling men who wen* working on the same or cognate subjects to discuss them 
formally and intonuallv. 1 o judge bv the number ot peisnus allending the 1 ongress 
and also bv the number ol papers contributed, it would appear to be fulfilling its 
1 unction-. Speaking persona ll\ I teel that I have been much benelited by atlouding 
]ts meetings and that il has in many wavs lcheshed mv outlook on mv subject. 

r l T Iia1 tin* Congress is capable of development and improvement m manv wavs is 
obvious. It ha s been nut idea so tar as possible to keep lice ftoni ofhcial eoiltiol so 
that in anv problem that m i li t aiise the Dongles'. would be aide to lake independent 
action and to idler an unbiassed opinion When funds become available it is hoped 
to ho able to allot them to Committee" to iniry out lo-aaiiii and in this way il may lie 
possible to aid industiial development. It might in Die future also play an important 
part in the co-ordinaf ion id lcsearch and be the <oniiecting link between rescan h 
in this country and the Ailvismv Council i>> Kngland 

() 77. Every possible facility liould be given b> ollnci** to avail Micm^elves ol 
study leave as otherwise tluw are veiv likelv to gd mit ot touch wiih the modi id mi' 
developments, 'lliis is cspei iallv likelv to piove the case with men engaged in technical 
research where the literature gi nerallv conceals moie than it icveals Sui li h'ave Demid 
lie granted on the recommendation of tie* Chief Chemist and should not entail los> ot 
pay oi pension. 

() s*. 7<S find 71). — Personally I cannot sav I have suitmed from want ot librniies. 
The ehemieal lihran in Madias C taiily good md with the expenditure id a compaia- 
tivelv small sum (‘ould he made* comp.le'e lot all piaetie.il purposes. r l hat 1 have not. 
Ml tiered from its deiicieiwie- is due to the e\i client Iduaiv at the Indian Institute ol 
Science, Hangaloie. !*om which copies ol papeis can be obtained. 

In m \ opinion it should be the aim of ( iovci nnienl to establish in each Picsideiiev 
a first class leferenci libraiv. f do not consider that, tin* books nt reference or journals 
should be loaned but an angemen ts might lie made to sujiply copies of papers at nominal 
fees 

What is extremely badly needed is a catalogue of the reference books and journal 
available in India, the place where they are available and flu* conditions under which 
thev can he consulted or borrowed. I think such a catalogue would be of very great 
value and would do much to help ic>carch men in their difficulties. 


Oku. Eviukm v. m .1 \sv\n\ PM 7. 

Purulent - C I think that all my eolleaiMies will thank vou tor your interesting 
In (on manv ol the cases that we have had witnesses have obscured and masked 
such ol their vuvvs as are based upon speei »1 experience h\ generally a heavy foliage* oi 
va<*uc and gencul impressions. Uni chances of picking out the good suggestions from the 
bad an* so tew owing to tin* thick draught of chaP with which flic former wen* covered 
that we weie ictaided m our att(*mpts U> devise prm tieal schemes for industrial develop- 
ment. We are therefore much indebted to vou for confining your evidence to tin* 
immediate and piaetual question of adapting youi own sub jet t to the requirements of 
indigenous industiial enterprise. It is therefore a gieal pleasure to meet a man of science 
vv horns also a scientific man. 1 have onh got one oe two question*. by way of supplement- 
iii<» vour nob*. One is with reference to the location of the central laboratory for the 
proposed depaitmenl of chemistry. In tin's nmt.tei you have recognised that vested 
interests have to la* considered and you icier to the Indian Institute at Bangalore. You 
sugw. t the establishment of one central laboiatory for chemistry. Don’t, you think il 
woTld be advisable to recognise local ami vested interests to tin* extent of having notone 
central lahoraiorv but something like three headquarters laboratories for the three fairly 
well-defined divisions of chemistry, for instance agricultural chemistry which lias a 
natural home of its own growing at Pusa. Mineral and metallurgical chemistry has so far 
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no special home but Calcutta or possibly the distiict round tin* mm and steel manufactur- 
ing* areas. The coal fields might also be a suitable eenlre tm this kind t»i < hemistrv. And 
then there is the oiganic chemistry dealing with the chemist? v of vli and \arious 
products of all sorts. And lor this a suitable home might po-sihl\ be tound m Dehra 
J)un where t hty an* having a big library and also a laboratory, in a um> ul tin- kind 1 
should like to know whether in \mii opinion that miirli separation would t nil >n redmcd 
efficiency having legard at Hie same lime to tin 1 local eoloiu ami tin lot a I .I'mnsphen .iml 
taking also into ennsiderat ion the established vested interests which one does not like 
to disturb without pood and sufficient reason^*" - I 1 think it would be disadv alliaceous to 
separate (hem in the way \ou Miupest. t hie of the dilheuit n\s at jnesent is that a prison 
working on a subject, is not able to collaborate with im*n woikiug at lr.> own subject but, 
als » in copulate .subjects. A on will find diHirultv in 'pleading knowledge in so many 
distant eenfies. Foi instance a man working at Fleet. irntv might. NMpmr tin lieip <<! a 
I * h \ s i ( * s man who mav not he available in ilie jdaee where he w., wmkini: I meiil mi 

that only as a small point. I think if would he disadv uiitageoiis m ha\<* separate Jahn- 
latorics in separate [daces. 

(J. Tliat is an impoi tant pom! w oi I h < oiisidei nip now f do not mi ppo-r t heje m a u i - 
body in the world win would advocate the s\s!em ot a ppmutuient of chemists (or nMaiue 
to t ht 1 ( hi-toms Nerv ice \obod\ can defend it The t hem ml ol llicCudnnis I lepa rtment 
in Calcutta has to answci aiiMmi it. it i\ elv <| ucst loim juif to him b\ ( histoms oflieeis w ho ate 
(juite unawaie of flit' tat I Ihal the\ cannot deal a ul hoi 1 1 . . I > > e!\ with all the *ub jret.s 
that air itdeiied in them. such .mnignuii eliein ml n , moipanu ehemi>tiv, f lie < hem isl r\ 
ol various nnlustiies Tin* man in mm h a position tiles to do his best and knows vejy 
well that it will only eiente m iMimlerWmdiiig it In were to a\ lie:, all these diheitiif 
([Most ions ought not to be aiisweied b\ lhe me man His .•••mi 'dfiret is veiv likely 
to misundeistand You think that wrought lo try kr pereehon ami go t o the ofhei 
e\1 1 eme and eoneen h ate all ton at 1 1 v i l.ies i u one cent i <■ ?- .1 I’liA i*- a\ view 

ij. Would it not he possible (o have a sutlbien! 1 1 iiiiiiiinil\ ot chemist -, f or e\ tmple. 
the nnneial and meta 1 1 nip ical rlmmi'-ls m one area ami the apj iciiltuial cliemisbs m 
anotlni ami so on Would that not meet the pm poo* ol the <juc>tmns that voti have 
raised;- , 1. The (jiiestion ot orpann and the inmgaiiir chrmislrv raises a \eiy bip 
(jUC"tion | I (link it vvill duplicate mat limen to a ceitain oxteni 

P. Ol comse one has to consider tin relative meiits o! du pi mat ion and tin* relative 
, osts of diiplnafion < hi tin* w hole wlmdi wouhl vmi ptelei v .1 l’ri'.'uull \ 1 think that 
fhetentiai laboratoi y w on Id be file most advisable 

hi. J\ Unfit ill. son . -P Ho soil eoiishlei it net essai \ to il i ttcieii 1 late bctvveeli the 
mgunu chemist ami flu* ;< r • ieii It m al chemist v Is no 4 then* «i bread divisiori between 
oigumc tdiemisliv and imupan.i «hemmti\' Is n in 1 , ("-aiy to subdivide ?- I. I think 
iheie k mine (tdation brfwein k f ? « oj » i#*.i 1; e t al clem 1 and tin* inoipaiiu t hrmist than 
tlmie is 1 u* I ween tin* oiganie < liemisl ami tl e ajj'iit nitm.il chemist 

fj. What division. would ..to elus'itv t hemists in!n v - .! I should not likt* to a Mein pi 

that. 

P Whateve! thev tlowi!Mln*\ no! t » \ « * 1 1 a j • u .1. A on < annul ddieieutiatr Thc\ are 
divided simplv to? convenience iiom a teaching point tt view, Aon mav sav that you 
can divide. But iheie is no re.d division. To do ojijjnial woik on any subjn 1 the man 
woubl have i. he tlmimiphlv tranc'd in tliat puitnula blanch. 

J > nsulPHj . In any t ase it is a matter ot < oni]o om i -• - — 1 1 1 is bound lo be 
# fj AY hat sort ol (*om [iiomise woubl best suit the < unlit nm- that vou repaid would 
suit tin* Hrbi'h kern pel ament and its love ol vesled inteirA : .1. Jt is bound to be a 

com pi om ise. A (*ii eannot. make it prrlerl. 

Q. Th(o a (‘ is one other point alMi w hit li I want to know 1 1 v mi hav e considered, li \ou 
plve the icnlral laboialoiv in any place it must be i nil item cd i-\ the local colour. For 
] m ta nee tin* ( i eolop’iea I Survey is at I’alceM.i. t'eiis^o unit Iv (kii'tstla is l-kelv It. have 
nioie \csf(‘d iufeit'sts in tin woik than iinv n'in 11 pie , dent \ A ou tan.-m dr uh* a small 
tliinp like tlm ticolap it ai Sorvev inlo fbjet*. \\ ha' tic von think abt irf n * I i think il 
will be adv .iiitapeous t' havt all the nn*n toeelhei [mov uled flu* liead ot tin- ihpaitmcni 
tiMi'ed and yisiit»t! othei provinces and pot a know hu!p*e of the pioldenis 

(J, Ymir jiroposal may lx* *>ood Irom the s ( lent i fit point 1 view but linn flu admini- 
strative point of view I here may be difficulties (‘on^alei inp the si /e of' India and the 
P*(*at vafiatioiis in the local colour do \mi third, that (Mutipromise is possible: I am 
merely fivinp to find out vour views!" — .1. I have not considcicd the (|Ut*-fmn Irom tlm 
commercial side. Pei'sonallv 1 should like to set* al! tin* laboratoi it*** in one place dnv 
jiraetieal difficulties lniplil outvveiph lh. it < onsidci, at ion. 

Q. Aou say that* <‘veiy ]K)ssible iaeihtv Hioultl be pi veil to officers to aval 1 themselv'es 
of study leave, tliat such leave should Ik* planted on the ivcommemlaf ion ot flu 1 Chief 
Chemist and flint such leave should not entail loss of pay or pension. Do you know Ilia' 
a system of study leave has been introduced into the YJeniogical Department? There the 

14 
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study leave counts for pension and promotion and for increment of pay so that it practi- 
cally counts for service in all respects. Have you any study leave of this kind?- — A. At 
present we have no study leave at all. A man might be put on deputation. That is the 
only chance he has. 

Q. Do you think that it ought to he extended in any ease? — A. 1 do think so 
certainly. 

Q. As a scientific officer of the Education department 1 suppose you are alone as a 
chemist? — A. J have a colleague who docs the inorganic side. 

(j. When you go on leave who take-- your place? --A . There is a difficulty at; present. 
For instance my colleague Mr. Erlam Smith went, on leave and they had to bring in an 
Inspector of Schools who had not been in touch with' chemistry for eight years and it 
was a very difficult matter indeed for him to undertake the work. 

(>. Do you think it would have been hettei if your seivice had been more mobile and 
if you could get chemist trom other pro\ ince*? .1. Certainly I think so. 

Q. That is one of \our reasons lor advocating that the chemical departments should 
act as a reservoir also tor the professional stall? .1. \ cs 1 think so. 

(>. I su])posi* getting prolessois imm n central department like this would be desitable 
also from the educational point ot view? — .1. It. would bo excellent. It would add a 
tremeudons incentive to the depaitment. 

Es}>ecially because the.se men would in the course of their official career he 
engaged in tin* study of indust ual problems: — . 1. ^ cs. 

Q. You have mentioned the question of the publications of the department. Do you 
think it would be advisable that, the results nhtainel l>v the department should he 
published in some official bulletin or journal the subjects being divided in appropriate 
groups? — A. I very much doubt if that is essential. 

(J. How are you going to develop the spirit of pride in the department unless there is 
one journal which will be authoritative im clmmidiv throughout India? -A. I think it is 
in ludi better done in the lecognhed journals at home. 

Q. AY hat. then about the prestige ot your department? — .1. They may lepublish the 
articles locally at the end of the year. 

Q. Wh\ not make this the normal field o{ jiuhl n ation ? — .1. Decause I doubt very 
much if that would attract much attention unless it had a good status. 

(J. You will never establish a -latii’- unless you (iist stall, the thing? J. I think the 
home journals are a good field for publication. 

Q H tin' department had a. journal ot jts own and everything of value appeared m it, 
it. would then he iecognised as the oftic ial chemical publication in India:— J. J think it. 
would certainly. 1 have no objection to such a thing in the least. 

Q. What 1 want, to know is whether it would be an advantage?- 1. I do not think so 
personally. 1 do not see that thcie is much advantage in it It the bn al papers also 
publish the articles, that would confer the status on the department. 

(J. In the (geological Survey the publication ot lccords k done in a very thorough 
fashion. They are indexed and serially numbered from the very first volume ho that any 
geological society in the world may read them and take advantage ol them. Dy taking 
these records one gck an idea ot the whole range of geology in India. The other 
societies are bound to recognise the department in that way by the exchange ol periodicals. 
Don't you think that is an advantage? — .1. From that point of ’view it is of course, 
excellent. I was not looking at it from the exchange poin* of \iew\ 

Q. The exchange system is ot impoitance in this way that if the journal is a valuable 
one it is bound to be recognised by every library of importance in the world and Jie 
publication then becomes as cHeciive as any ot the English journals? — A. In some of the 
heme laboratories they publish the papers in any suitable journal and then they republish 
them in serial papers themselves and send it to anybody who asks for them. That 
practically comes to Ihc same thing. 

Q. Don't you think then that if something like what they do in the- Geological Depart" 
meat were done in the ease of chemistry it would be useful? - A. In geology all your 
problems are more or less Indian in the main. In chemistry they would not he. 

Q. Most of them will be? — A. Not exactly if they are going to deal with the raw 
material. 

Q. You do not think then that this question of establishing the prestige of your 
department is of sufficient importance to counterbalance* the advantage of publishing in an 
established journal at home?-- .4 . I do not think so. 

Q. Tf such a journal were published here, you will make the man feel that he is 
proud of belonging to the chemical department and from the point of view of tho Govern- 
ment the matter is worth a good deal. It means a great deal wdtk regard to the quality 
of the work done and also the fact that the man wdiile he is on leave would he thinking of 
his own Indian problems and the necessities of his department? — A. I quite agree wdtli 
you there. 

Q. There has been another proposal put before us that we should like your opinion on. 
It is sometimes difficult to recruit for the Indian department many of the promising men 
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at homo. They pii'fer to remain at homo and they think that they would become l’resi- 
dc*ut of the Hoy a I isociny'. xl en ol that kind would not always hook themselves lor a full 
service. Tliey might consider the possibility of coming out foi a short while. Do you 
Hunk that recruiting would he facilitated il there was a system ol appointment of "the 
Assistant Lecturer and Demousl rat or class who could obtain scholarships tor research in 
India for two or three years. In the case of the Eort^ts, Ceologv ; ml subjects that are 
dependent on raw materials in the country there might he some alt iactiou to come out 
and do research work. Would it he possible to atiuut men of this kind tor a central 
chemical department in the country? -.1. 1 d<» not think so. 

Q> Don’t you think they would accept these tellow ships and conic out? -.1. They 
prefer to stay at home. 

Q. Do you think that they would lather hook themselves for a lull sen ice ?- .1. Most 
of them now come out on a two years' agreement. Alter which period they can return or 
he sent hack. 

(L Does that discourage the men?— 1 . "Not in the least 

Q. Some candidates have told me that they would not like h* go out, on probation and 
be returned as failures? — . 1 . I have never known anybody w.h<» has returned. 

(J. Don't you think tliat a good uumher ni men ought in he?- ,1. I would not care to 
answer that. 

aS’//- J< . //. A leuarf . — Q. Non aie a mcmhei of the Indian Educational Service? - A. 

Yes. 

Q. Emm what you Itave said to the President I understand that you are m favour of 
the location of the laboratory at some central place? — A. Yes. 

CL \ on say that you would lik<* to hn\e H near smm lug manufacturing centre. 
Have you any suggestions about l ha t ? - I. 1 should like lhn 'ay oi Calcutta or any other 
big manufacturing ceutre. 

(). A on still hold to y our opinion ol Jia\ mg one rather than three?— .1 Yes. 

C- With reference to pri\ute work your idea is tliat clicmi ts should he allowed to 
undertake private work? -.1. Ant jj they a?e wanking in the central laboratory, unless 
they weie allowed to do so by the head oi the depaitmout. If they were working in a 
<ollege on their own account then they may lie allowed to do private work. 

Mr. ( 1 . E. Loir- (j. Is your woik teaching* and tin* control of teaching or is it also 
research?-- .1. I do research n theoidmaiy way. 

(J. More or lesson your own initiative?— !. Yes 

C Have you got any rest arch H intents . I have goi one at present 

C- Is be doing post graduate sH,d\ ? -A. lie is an Honours graduate, holding a 
University studentship Me is in l he second \eai ol hE studentship. 

Q Mow’ many of these r-search simlcnts in chemistry arc there? — I . I think eight 
for all subjects including < , mistrv a year. The Indent ships are gianted by the 
E Diversity . 

C- I s there ai v seminar work im Mu* .M.S( .? — I \\ e have not got the M.S< , course. 
AAA* have an Honours course which coucspomE to Ilia i 

Q. Your -subject is n« mn'iily #• location and not chemisVv ? .!. 1 suppose it, is 

really so. 

CL About laboratories do you know wliat tile dyeing expei t and the tanning' expert 
are doing? A. Tin* tanning man has no laboratory. Dr. Marsdeu did some work at 
Dan gal ore. Mr. (Jutlirie is on ,u live seivne 

Q. T >o a on think it would be an advantage if all tlx* chemists belonged to a central 
department ol (hcmiia! s<t\ ici* and their sei vices were availed of from time to time?— .1. 
A cs. • 

• (/. AYhci would he 'In* hum ol cunt ml? — A. They would h. vc to he under Mu* head 
of tin* chemical department. 

Q. Can you parall'd it with any other Cov eminent sei vice which you know of? -.1. 
1 do not think so. T!.» only instance would be the Pioh*>sm ot Crnlogy being- loaned to 
the Presidency' College by the Geological sei vice. 

(> AViMi relerenee in research wmk you say that in * o-ordi tinting* lesrarcli voik it will 
he necessaiy carefully to avoid the danger of stiflim* initiative and originality bv attempt- 
ing to dictate to the nun doing reman h and 1?..* pmhleiiis they have m tac kle. There 
is a lot of human nature in this business. Do you think that friction C likely to arise* if 
the Chief Chemist wanted to do a certain piece of r search work in a college and Die 
college authorities thought that tin* matter trenched on their sphere too much? —A. I do 
not think so At any' raid* in the bigger colleges, such as the Presidency College, there is 
ample time for any man who wants to do research wmk. 1 do not think tin* teaching 
in mv department encroaches on rosea tcli work. 

Q. That has not been Hie experience in other provinces. Ah personal experience is 
in the case of the Central Prov lines where the chemistry man has been complaining that 
he has no time for research work. He said that In* had too much teaching work to do? — 
A . I cannot sav the same thing here. T have ample time for research work if I want to 
do it, if only von want to do it earnestly. 

Q. A r ou say that Hie Chief Chemist should be allowed very full powers in bis own 
department in initiating the lines of research both in pure aud applied chemistry and 

14 -a 
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should be able to depute hi.s assistants to particular posts? Supposing there is a conflict 
oi opinion between the head ot the Chemical Service and the Board oi Studies whose 
opinion would prevail?- .1. Obviously tlie decision of the majority will have to stand. . 

O l) (m 't von think that the independence of the local chemist would he muc'ti 
curtailed, i I he were entirely dependent lor his ordeis on the Chief Chemist ?— .1 . I do not 
think so, il \ .m ha\e got a icasonahle man as Clnei Chemist. 

O. Would the lelations lie advisoiy?—.!. Yes. 

n Turning now to the Agi icilltural Department you have gol now a large and orga- 
nised^, entitle depailmeut. II has been put to u- that there is moie likelihood o over- 
lapping between the work oi a chemist and a ImliinM in the same piouncc than there is 
JiK.lv hi lie helween a chemist in one ]iim nice and a ehemisl in aunt her piovince. It wus 
also ',>ul lo us that the agrii ultuial chemist mast June a distant agricultural bui' Inal 
is to sav to a certain extent lie has to start his own problems and in order to do that lie 
most Inivi a tan working knowledge ol the province he ,s serving in ami ol the agn- 
(ulluie of the province. That means a matter ol very spe< lalised expenenee. in such a 
CIS,, how would Mill til I he position oi the piovineial agricultural chemist into tin' 

' 1. I should eonsidei that a man should lie loaned trom the eenlral 
doiia it men I to the provinces. He might ahead, be llmre under ple-ei.t eomlil ions and a 

man alter all is .apabie ol attacking a eeitain type ot pioblem, boweM'r good be may 

|,o Supposing a man wolk, in a |irmi„ee on oeriain lines and ionics In burly detinile 
conclusions in icspeel ot lb.it pa, In alai mat Id then it would be up 1" llieolliei puiviiiees 
winking on I lie sal no or -i in i la l line- I o utilise In.- sei \ u es. 

O Take lor nistame 1 1n- tpie-lion ol I lie botam-t. In lha‘ i.m a iii.in works tor a 
considerable time in a lert.un place on, say, eollon. At present I be same has been done 
in (he case of sugar. In eases ol similar problems un-'iig m dilleienf pro. mees m oilier 
pa,tsol lmha the man might lie utilised. Would sound li mg ot the sail," sort do in the 

case of ehemistn ?-— ,1 . Cmtaiiilv. I think so 

(I Would VOI1 put these men under the pimiintal aiitlioilln" ei undei Hie ( hud 
Chemist ?— .1 . \ think it is vciv dillii ult to geneialise. Il depends so mm h on the p.nti- 
cul'ir problem that lie is attacking 

n. There aie at the present linn dillerenl l\pes ol cotton to be dealt will, 
nilest ion ol soils vaiies from province to pro. line II theie soine lie.id(|iinltei 
who would cu-nid innlc the wmk ol all the \arions people would mu lh.it do? -1 I 

think so 1 think it would he distinctly advantageous. 

t) \ s >iH ) U the repeal ch work is rum plclcd tin* work would i »« • passed oh jo the lotul 
people III the '.line wav as the results ol the eelitial hdioiatoi . at I’usa r • 1 V'-. 

n Fo, ills, the cotton speiialist we haxe i' now loea'ed at l'ooii.i. Sugaie.iiie 

l esc., iCh is located at Cmmbutoic. Do von think that principle -Imuld I '•tended ? -I 

[ think that would be ail.alltagenus in the , ase ol a large number ol problems. that 

would hr elieal.e] . . , 

n r riiHn sis Hoards flit* line- lo woik to he taken np would the tuimMons ot Hit' ( hiel 
fVmM he mandatory oi .id\»snn ? i- I think they would ho adviMiix lo a large extent 
n Su |,|>o> i ii *» you had a man who showed a tendency lo II y oil his job, <|Uiie a -rood 
man. what wouhfxou do?-- h H he -hows luoie aplilude tor leaching than for icseaieli 
limn In' might useiullv he -ent lo a college. 

n. You menu hamliny him over to the Vnivei sity ? 1. I hat would he mom um-IuI. 

{, In I| l( . ouv‘ <d a large chemical indusliy m Kuiope wheie then* is a staff n I 
IumuhU, do \ o u know how that soil ol tiling m trranged? -.1. The only place T know is 
t!m (ii m ol Uurroughcs Wellrmm & Co Theii methods are pertertly simple. They pvt* 
tin' man the problem and lie canies it on. 

O. Who i ' 1 . * deride in sueli a ra.se?— t. The Manager or Ihe Uhiel Chemist The 

5 , lu .,u| line on whi( h the thing would hr dour is determinrd h\ the Chief Chemist 
/>r. K. Ho//liin.son.~ (J. A 'summer t lull a depnitmcnt ol chemistry were esli 

do von think Unit hlie junior ranks in i^l.t hr recruited trom 4, *“ 1 " K 

I Ti'iversities ? — I. I think that is (piite possible. 

O. You think tluP Ihe products of (hr 17 ni v**i ^i ty w T il 
some will he suitable' though not all. 

f> rrs i ( ] n , I . O. Supposing the system ol recruitment were so designed that the Indian 

•rot ;t tair chance^of competition with the man appointed Irom liome, do you think that 
w(> could jret a large numher ot men?— A. I think the system would react very iavourahh 
on them. I think the numhet will increase very large!}. 


no! the 
' otlirei 
should 


Tndian students ot the 
suitable:'—- .1. At least 


O. You lememher the National Physical Laboratory ai home. There were a numhet 
ot junuir assistants there who first work ns research students under direction. Would 
it he desirable to establish some sueli system in India?—!. T think that Universih 
research students should be sent out, to do research for a vear or two Indore they go mil 
into the world, whatever Iheir vocation might he. 

O. Do vou agree that professors to the chairs in the Universities might be appointed 
from "the mem tiers of the Imperial Service? — A. Certainly. 
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E ' fepTi'";'!'"' ' '( 1 ,lul “i’! ( l UlU ' ,1 "' wply thill you o'au' n-ganling tlu- 

: ' Ill< ‘ P 1 '*-™*-' 1>" y«u suggeM tli.u I ''os should ho paid lot (hnoni- 


• r'"-'-"; 1 " '"'I. 1 

KuTir "Tm" "TTTi- * ■' ™i 

- Ju1 ,,ie 1!lat J * to get some IV, ‘s lor fj H > wotk that he has 


U\ 
i Im 


payment oi 

HI fill 111 I’CS 

ajinmg the membei.s oi (he service, 
belt, 
done 

(>■ I uetci hoard ol any suoh oystotn as i«k lim... n.nont dopai tniont- - | \| v 

jiumt is Ilia M util ad as an moontito. I ... oonmio., ml uc„k x.mk.ll o,.( wux nmol, 
'J" ,n '” Ui o Iho man ,lho thinks il, at ho is yoino to ho p.,„! I,., thouo.k i n ( iowuun.ont 

M'Mioo in the i ase ol a xalarv using In im man knows woll that his nav 

IS hound to mojoaso lit sptlo ot his work, wliotho. In d«.os \\..i k or not. lt„i ,j ,, s\s'on, 
ol loos tni'o oslaldisliod tlioro will ho an inoontno to woik. 

(>. Would md ail ado, pinto and steeply jjiadod ".loot p.n ami piomntinn until. lx 

luont pro\ nlo siillioionl indm omonl r .1 It, .- dilli, lilt to p, nmole s„|e|\ l,\ '' 

mon mo working on •<> many diltoront linos thal it xxoul.l not ho po, -slide' to adopt any 
sum system id ,1,0!, lotion Aitor all it must resolye ..soli into .uostnu, ot p.omolmi, 
by somoni \ . Jl , s chili, nil for Iho head of a doparltm „t to put a now man o!o, „ man 

0 .seniority I know it is quite a new idea, namet\ «ti (Jmernnicnl sen an Is pettinM* 

p;.nl in. woik done but all (he same I Hunk .1 wouhfbe advanlapeou.-. | Hunkum 

01 inslanres whvy Ww men gt t then and also pel paid toi l],e eMia woik llie\ ,„av 

d« m I lie w.i,\ oi leehnieal advne. 1 hat s\dei», lias hern loimd In uo,k wejj 

'J. 1 n Jeph in Hit' l»i.-ide„t urn seemerl to dnnht wlmlher men would !-e willin ' 1 lo 

.ome In India I Limhmd mi Hie ic-cnn h hnlar-lup 1 ami I el low sh i ji> v .1 The oniv 

difficulty Hial 1 had in mind was w heihct Hie man v ould he willmp lo, nt himself oi X 
iiom (he home l i.iwmh, Aller bavin*. emne lime ami losj^ i,mm‘1: wiHi the ( , m em 
-n\ and the pmjessui- whom he used lo know il would .*e dill, .I* tot him lo nhiain an\ 
.i| pomtmeiH ..t home ..llmiai.k B\ Hie turn- he goe . ha, k ats old prob-wu ma\ wet 

,,r ‘ ,,M * li(i u l " u ' i<( hu Mime t mu' uudei the uew n in 1 .-lore he v n’ hn' e 

net an appointment. 

* ,im » t *‘i i 1 11J4 to null ot I he deiumiM I'a’oi and a — i-bud |. M iine> < h,-s ]) n Vll , 
fiot think tint men oi this , la-s would he dad to p„ to India hu No , ihiee \ear- and do 
Mime wmk in new dneet inns ^ .1 1 m i-undei -lood you, 1 iii.mjlr 4 nm meant prim to 
<}m ‘ m «' Jim no appointimmt Suh.-eijumil to then holdm.-' h I think tiny will he 

rt'iA ulad to < ome out and tin -.mne resear, h wmu ui In, In 


hun h/r S,r // \ - <> Don’t \.m Hunk that Hie hm ot Hie 1‘ion inrial 

and Impeiinl ^i\i, e should he abolished:" \n Indian Jiow ever eoni petent he may he is 
appoint-d on l\ lo J>to\imual set n, e with a limited pinspeit. Don't \o,| think that the 
n, «‘ n should he m. the satin- 1o«lmoV_ 1 | ,ertainl\ t.hink that a man ot .-oual ahjlit\ 

^ h o i ! 1 d !j ,*t tin same pa\ whetj.i lie (-> an Indian ot a l‘ topean. 

' ' |' trs,,I d ■» ( ‘‘“JM.t * '-e in the Imperial seiMee howexet ahje; A I know 

one ease Iheie au- luatiN hanMup nt , oiiise I <jMih aiitee with \mi 

H<>n i,f, I/. .1/ )h:!,<rn;u t) Do \ou know Dr | l ( . |; <n oj (kihufla" 

A. Yes 

k- 11(1 '> s, 'li m 1 he iV.uin ,.H Seiv.e Don t \ou thud ilia 4 rl is a dm, omaLimneiit 
to Indians ot ability to he placed <m a leoime dittonur, itom that ol Kmopean^ in the 
Indian Kdiiea! ional S»*i \ i.-^- r I. I think that ««i\en cpial ahi!it\ Hte man Hionid have 
tijual oppmtiitidie- whethei he is an Indian ot a Kumeean 
n. What • m s • i 'it \ do \ on oelmiM to r- 1. M aiifln- ter . 

How loop did am slay there ailer taking yotu deprt'e!"— I Se\cn \ea;-. 

# V* Wdiat i“ it that you .^?e learhmp, Hieoreiiea! or ajijdted , heimstn '? — 1 
( htmistr\. l'he new i tiiirses Iuim been mnperaiion for t nly alum |om \eais. \\ f t j, ;iu . 
so I at had oi.lv th.ee \eam oi Honour^ studen',- ()| eoui^e the numheiv N(M \ small 

There was one in the (its! yeai. He ..as enpaped in leseard,. and lie has pone to the 

< Vim ha Im e Aprnmltina! rnllem'. lunm thes(‘emid \..u one ol Hie student- is stall wiHr 
me doinp- research and tlieolhei man has pone to the Law {'olle^e. La-1 veal lltete wet, 1 
lour Hue ol Hnun i- te.u ii'trp. Anolhei has p-ol a >t inlentsh iji at Bangalore and one is 
at Hie Law' Lollepe. Tln-ionith i - cm jtlov e<l at the Sandalwood la, ton Bangalore. 

Th 1 her- 1 is no ptovnnm *ot toaelnnp md usi i ra I « hem ist r \ r .1 

Lh Do you Hunk that il there were mrlr pm\ i-iot* a latpet miiiiltu n| -Indents would 
l"> atlia, ted to the Lm\m-it\r— .1 ] do not tlunk -»> he«nu-e there ate so \ ei \ tew open- 

ings lor Inp'hlv trained men on tin 1 sriontifi, side II a man who ha- :mt a itaininp ju 
])Ute chem ist r\ also pets a practical tiaiiiitiM- h,r \<at or two then he would lie a nuieli 
better man. The opportunities art* available but the stucents will not avail themselves 
Q- Don t you think H »t Hune is much room tor a more CAlonsive .ipplieation ol tin- 
knowledp-e ol facts and piocesses which are known i" — .!. I consider that the' cm fe 
<ihtained iry pjvinp 1 tire mail oi pine science some trainmp in tin* wank-. 

Q- Do you mean to say that to complete his education in pure science, the man mu-t 
p-o from the college to the wanks to see whether lie can quality him-eli |«.r an indiistnal 
career?- — A. Yes. 
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CJ. Don’t you think that you can provide at least the preliminary training in that 
direction at the college?— A. 1 do not think it would he advantageous. 

Q. I suppose that you are familiar with the system of instruction in chemistry that is 
imparted in Germany?- — A. Yes. 

(). They provide for instruction in applied chemistry in the higher technical schools? 
—A . They do. 

Q. Don't you think that a similar system could he introduced here? — A. JNot at 
present. It you train halt a dozen of these in chemistry you will not have the openings 
for them. You must have the industry first. 

Q. |)o you recognise the need fora large number of trained agricultural chemists in 
this country? — A. I doubt il a large number under present conditions would be useful. 

Q. Do you know that agriculture is in a veiy backward state at present compared 
with what it is in Japan, America and England?—. A. I do not know enough about the 
agricultural problems. 

Q. The yield per acre is very much greater in those countries than it is here?- A. I 
have never studied the agricultural side. 

Q, Leaving aside agriculture, do you know the progress that has been made in 
industrial matters in dilleicnt parts ol India 4 "— A. 1 have no special knowledge. 

(). Take the manufacture of medicines. The Bengal Pharmaceutical Works are doing 
a groat deal in that direction and there is need for a great deal more of expansion 
in that direction. There is espei ially a great demand for medicines. Don’t you think 
that you can develop pharmaceutical works in this country? — -1. ( crtainly. 

Q. Take again the metal hade. You have a good deal of metal trade in this country. 
Don’t you think \ou require some chemists lor the metallurgieal industry." — A \ mi want 
a certain n umbel* of chemists but not very man\. In this presidency you could not employ 
moifi than one or two. it would not pay. You could liardh open a laboratory when you 
could not get the students. 

Q. Have vou any personal knowledge why they do not like to come?- — A. I know 
several fuses. They do not like to work the hours lli.it an* nee“;sar\. The\ would have to 
start work at 0 o'clock in the morning and work till (i in tie* evening. 1 ha\e known eases 
wiiere };osts that have hern offered have been distinctly refused. 

Q. You ad\ocate the establishment of one ceahal lahoralmy ol a higli < ho.v Hi 
course that, is verv desiralde. But don t vou think that in vi wv ol Ihe vast ness ot the 
country and the great number ol piobleiit" to be solved y.u min ire at least one in eveiy 
province ?■ - A. I do not think so. Yot loi purel\ resen i eh woik. 

Q, ])o vou know that in Gennam in ail the higliri melinieul schools it is the 
practice to teach Ihe application of paiticular science* to particular Dud^?— A. 1 am 
only speaking of this presidency. I do no! think the conditions here have developed to 
such an extent as to justify such a course at ihe present time. 

(). We had evidetiee Irom two gentlemen who ga\e e\iden v here that many ot tlie 
industries were suffering tor want ot expert ad\iee and assistance?- 1. I am spouting 
purely troni the chemistn point ol view. 1 am not suflioiently acquainted with ether 
subjects. 

Q. You rider to a scheme which you say is very similar to one adopted in 
Australia. Gould you tell us anything more about it?* A. T saw an ndi.de in “ jNatiuo” 
which gave an account ot the proposal to found a (Vntial Po-earoh Laboratory + in 
Australia. 1 believe they ha\e already started work but I do not knew the exact state of 
alTaiis 

(). [f they have started, the\ base not been in existence sullicieully long’" — A. Yo. 
Jt was only about las 4 year that they started. _ ' 

Q, You aid in one of your answers to the President That the Chief Chemist with the 
Government should be b nought from England for short periods. Do you think you can 
firing out a capable man for such a short period? 

Prcsuh’iuf . — A. What we discussed did not relate to the Chief Chemist. It was with 
reference to the assistant lecturer and demonstrator class. 

[Jnn'hlr Pamlit M . M . Molavijftt. — 0 Do you rliink that the Chief Chemist should be 
engaged without anv reference to time. That w ill depend on the salary T suppose?- A. T 
think he should he a permanent otlii-er. 

(), At present a man is brought out from England a* a man of considerable ability. 
It is found after a time that he has disappointed those who engaged him. If he is 
employed for a long time it is impossible to dismiss him, but if he came out for a short 
term be can bo sent hack at the end of the period. The contract might be put an end to. 
Don’t sou think that will be a better system for the recruitment (A professors? — A. That 
is the system that is adopted at present in the Educational Service. The man comes cut 
for two* years in the first instance after which he may go hack or he sent back. 

Q. You have* suggested the formation of one central laboratory. But there are a good 
many problems which require to be dealt with locally. Don’t you think the existence of 
a. provincial laboratory would he useful? Take for instance the cotton industry in 
Bombay. Specialised problems relating to the cotton industry' might be more easily 
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dealt with in a mitral la bora tow v 1 T 4 : 0 , , . 

" t ''; L ”" ,T I *™£ , a, iTii'sCj w l iv , ’i , . ,li >- k i*™ 

reyuics pro cssni-s m colleges it is u coiuuion thing in KngLuul at'-my' r T 71 ! | ‘ ' 
m charge oi laboratories to he allowed to «lo private wmk. ' * , "“ n 

1 "[ know ' the 1 ' tlM "V 1,( ‘ r ° 1S i ," lat U "' " ,,rk ot ' <•»«* grolessor ma\ he altect-d'- 1 

— .1. I know I here is always a danger I ilm.i- fm, 1 1 . . ■ . U ™ TU * 

advantages. J know there is a danger. I have said so. ‘‘ l,uUve, £ h lhl ‘ < lis - 


Annmovu. WaTTii-A Evidence. 

(Submitted alter oral examination.) 

/.-.w, „„ l he jo, matinn »f „ (la-, 

In considerintr the deielopmcnt of Indian imluMim* lor „hi,J, the 
iitial, one caimol but be impressed by the 
in Mieb industries as are dorieudehl on 
■vein 

utilisation uj the othei natural 
airs, one 


Introduction 

assistance ot seientitie in \ estimation n ev 
fait that the main advances have been mad 
the mineral resources ol tin* count n. 


f i- * I- pi, .in,., S„ fri'r uu "‘ 

resources. Jn seek mg for an explanation ot this .sonn-n hat ,n Mate ok - 

"" 1llls , Y' 1 ”*' '*«•< O.ul tlm oig,„„ ■ imilifi,- and j,. 

,'Ili? Tl '""'"T 1 '"' so in.m\ wmi , I .•rn aradahle to the 

{ ; n ';' "Y" 11 .' :| nd A-'.cuhn.al Iteseanh Departments have 

l)(>en at work lor too shod a time tor their \aluable invent io-atmus 
on the industrial development ol the eomitrv 
disadvantage that their work 


i ltd 


lated, 

attempt io i o-md mate scientili'* 
Advisors Committee »d Rcmci? h 


So tar as 1 
tb*d m this 


[*ver» 


ij'inent ol a country 
appears to me that such 


to be deeply impressed 
they have tuitlier sultered trom the 
ias not been sufficient I v co-mdiiu ted. 

In nnler that full advantage may he taken oi the' -real natural lesnurees of India 
it "ould appeal essential that a ( In micol fJcjiai t tin nt should } »(» ioimed 

;mi iiwme. (here is nnl in any <>uii(i\ a depait ol (he kind onieiniih 

no(e Jn Knghind theie is a Xalionai J’livsieal Dahorainrv, in America (he Hurcau of 
Stand, lids and in Australia a si heme (or oiganised chemical ri search has been form u- 
' lli1 unloltunalelv the details are not axailahje. More reeenth in Pinglaud an 

reseat eh h.,s hern made hy (lie appointment of an 
The appointment of an Aihison Cnnimittee in India 
would he oi little use in the present undeveloped state of the country. 

I p to the present, the in\ e.-t urn tiun <d the naturd resources of Tndia has neeu 
spasmodic, I here w.«> at one time a Reporter on Economic Products whilst occasional 
use has also been made of the Imperial Institute in Loudon. It e.innot he said, howe 
the latter institute h is on the hole proved fn he nt great assistu nee. 

It has been otmeially recognivrd that loi the mdustiial development, nt 
elM'mjeal supervision and * liemie.il jest ok )i i ^ essential. It, 

aid. can best he given in India h\ the lormatmn of a highly centralised department 
wo'.kinp- in a Central Reseaieh Institute. It wjll obviously he necessary to have lor 
certain subject;; local laboratories, hut these would all lie conducted under the control 
(d* the Central Institute. Although at iirst sight the i<lea of a central laboratory and 
the^ci^itrul isal ion oj the control oi chemical work in Biiiish India might appear to 
present objectionable features and to he likelv to niterter-- with t e originality of the 
individual, I do no* think that smli would prove to be the cast*, and in niv opinion 
the advantages of such a schemt* would outweigh all the more apparent disadvantages. 

(1) The initial expenses and the recurring expenditure on one main leseaich 
institute would be much less than tor a series of small laboratories. The Central 
Institute could he very much more fully equipped and stalled than if several local 
laboratories were built. 

(2) A vi»ry complete rcl'Toncc library could In* maintained. 

(d) The opportunity for discussion of problems would he of great value, a 
proper research atmosphere would result and this would provide an inventive to work, 
which is at prose nt lacking. 

(41 Tlie work could be readily co-ordiua ted and all tendency to oveilap would 
disappear. ' * J 

(5) The negative residts of research which are very often of equal importance to 
future investigators as tlie positive results would be on record and would prove of 
considerable value. 1 

The format inu of a Central Institute would in all probability he opposed on Die 
following grounds : — 

(1) That the province in which the institute was situated would tend to receive 
preferential treatment in the investigation of problems. This is, I consider, extremely 
unlikely to prove to be the case if the Director of the department regularly tours. 
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Li the institute is properly organised and directed, I he problems will bo investigated 
in the order of their economic and scientific itnportanee irrespective ot the province 
which they might most benefit. 

may, iurther, lx* urged that the majority of problems of economic 
impm tanee can only be investigated on the spot. With this suggestion J entirely 
disagree except, in so lar as it relates to agin nil oral problems and e\en with them it 
is probable that mu eh ot the resent eh eoutd best be done in t lie (Vntral Institute. 

j:j) it may be suggested that the subordinate stall wouhl be imunU ie< rmted 
locally, as the Indian does not. as a lule, dcMn to work outside Ins province. Lull use, 
therefore, could not he made ot the best mntciiul a'ailulde. lo tills difficultx l can 
oiler no solution except that 1 eon-ider that with the spread of education it is likely 
to disappear 

Lt oi eoiu*s»\ ob\ ions that all the < hcmn.il woik in India cannot b(‘ cetitiahsed 
in one laboratory. Barb piovince would continue to lia\e its ague ulluia! reseaieh and 
teachim* labora lories ; its to\ ieolog ir;d and goiieial analytical laboratories. L urlher 
there would 1 ie the chemical labora lot ies ot the !’ mveisiti«*s and l T niv •r-its Colleges. 

( Sc v e below on ndationslup to otliei depai timuits.) 

Tin Cm l-n 1 1 / n st ifab ~ The wot k o| the (Vimal Institute might lie, perhaps, 
divided into the following «jvneral heads: - 

(J) Inorganic ehemistiN. (- 1 ) Bio-cbemM n 

(\>) physical chemist? \ . C>) Analyl ical cheniMi y. 

(d! Organic ohoniistn. Ml) A t_ s unit ural < hem.sti y. 

]' 0 i eonsideiat ion ol laboratory .n c<unniodat ion and stab fhe^c beach wouid then 
be subdivided as follows 

St.nl • 


Mam hiil>|c(!t Sub-law "I 

/ . In organ i c rhem is it }) — 

Superintendent, ’ . 1. M General inorganic chemistry 

(It) Metallurgy— 

(i) iron and steel 

(ii) Other metals 
fiiij Metallography 

(c Fuel . . 

(t/) Gla^ft and eei antics 

ho Building an 1 refractor v materials. 

IJ. Physical chewistn/ — 

Superintendent . . B ( < f ) Electro chemist r\ 

(h) Test, ing and standardizing depart- 
ment 

(y) Ph\ sie.nl measurements . 

JU. Organic chemistry — 

Superintendent. .. 1. (rC General organic chemistry 

i Ji) Essential oils 
(c) Pharmaceutical chemistry 
(,/> Oils, fats and waxes 
(e) Chemistry of india rubber 
( f) Mineral oils 

(g) Uesins ami gums 

(h) Fibres, paper-making 

(i ) f ,’oal t ar pr< »duets -- 

(if Dyes 

(ii) Fine chemicals 
1 i i i '» S^ nthetic drugs 


1 V. Bio- chemistry— 

Superintendent 


V. Analytical chemistry - 
Superintendent . . 


II. A gricu l fur at chem istry — 
Superintend cut i. . . 


1. (^ > Fermentation industries - 
(h) Medical research 
(c) Tanuing and leather 
u/) [foodstuffs 

1 (a) Foods and drugs , . 

(A) Toxicology 

[c) Beveinm and customs 

(ti) Mineral analysis . . 

(e) General analysis . . 


♦For convenience the propo&ed whiff for each weotion is shown. D.S. — Deputy Superintendent. A.S. ■= 
Assistant Superintendent. A. = Assistant. The grade of these various offioere is disoussed later. 
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ale indicated 


modiitiim Lf .ml, . uiln-i'cM i I ',r' l ||! 1 L "’!| l ( l | !| 1 ' -vitl, accom- 

. *"«*» <" "» at t.,« .VJl,,” «' l ’ ,-S KS,E " - I« 

di eudi province W the following suhjerts : - ’ w,l] 1)( ‘ necossary 

(Jl Agricultural chemistry. 

(<?) AualyticiiJ chemistry. 

In cerium industrial un-t.s a s |w -ia] It.lii.t, Ialm.a<«,r v nm 
(i.e., a metallurgical testing laboratory in llengnl). 

It. is cij coiiise, clrar Unit ilia <.i «,-an isat ion oi an institute on tli 

above an, I I he enlistment of the neeessan stall ,m,l,l not. he Ion all "7 

lurther it is « leorly .lesirahle that, an institute of tins nature I 1 - ,l f)n< ' (V - 
gradually so that wo may leani by experience the most suitahle maiuiet to m AnC,. V/' 
It does not hint eye i, appear to he neee-sary to wail for the ereatim, of T C,-u(i .t 
Institute or the selioure to In- ruaueuraterl. TJ.eie are in India a eonsulerahle numhei 
ot clu'iinsls and an t-llnrl 1 he rnmle a. one,. („ rm-ordinale se lar as i^'ihll mi ■ 

wnrlv and when* neeessan- In surest („ then, jmihlenix which rnitrhl he useiullv allm ked 
ttn-K, '“-t;" p ,n ; tli,a w„ t..„„, „ ,,n,„[H ) r«f J .r<.hi„., 1H ™ ;,„d W 

, / ' .hi iiivt'Hti^ it nm oi lai.ninjr luaton^h in bnini? tti.tijt sit. Miulrtr i ri» ,i k 

nnderUkm under t!,« d:it.ciu.n of the I nduiu Alunticns Huir.l f hmng 

The co-orilination ran prohahly he he-t rlone In on,- man and it m^hl. he desirable 
that onee a year a eonierouce of ynrke.s should he held ,o discs, (he results so tar 
ohtamed and In arrange the d, sir, hut, on ot the work lor t;,e lolh.w in<r tear. (Such a 

S3l7 l H at lh r ,tl th " «'*■ *!*«■ I '"I. an Sen-nee Congress. 

, le “ ' ".""t 1 s, *itahle as it js sue-eed-d that Ih proposed Indian s.-etiun 

()1 the Society o| ( he, meal Industry -.lmuhl also arrange to , t }, is time) 

Sit, of the Central Inst, tut, . Accept i„<r the idea of a (Vtilial Institute lor India 
m, , • 10 M1, ' ( ' ,>ss 1,1 <,le dejoirtment would depend upon Ih.- He ohirh is seleeled’ 

J he choice ol the site appears to n,e to In- dependent on the three main factors: - ' 
l) Mic util i s:i < inn of exiHinp la bm-uf oi iex. 

' - ) ( 1 imatie conditions. 

!->! Pmxini il\ 1u an industrial mmiIic 

!1\ aiieudx existing lahoi .i^n ics aic l<> la* utilised a'* a nucleus 101 tin* department 

cue lahmafnry can be considered, t , ll.e hthnra lory at lii Indian institute n f 
Scu'Tk c. Ihtnpnloie I lie laboratories arc iimurni, wel l-desi*.' ned w el l-eqm jipcd and 
provided viih an adequate iilmn \ Furl her, 1lie\ arc also built to allow ol iead\ exten- 
sion. 


I'nun Hie point oj view 'I ehmalc, H is unlikely that niivtlimy nioie *--at isln< Ion 
could he found in I ndia 

'1 lie^e laboratories ale unt lie* propenv ol (Joveinmcnf hul there would probal ‘v he 
lillle difficulty m ; i » • * j 1 1 i i i n them. 

Vic must now eon idei H- dF iiIvum.ojv*. t d s ( deei .... Hannah. re tin' site of the 
(Vntrai Instilute. In Hie h glm e, ihc imditufe v.ould he Mluaied in a \sih\c Shite 
ill i iiouph f he aefual s.te upon uhuh Hi*' la ho? a InnV have l.eeu huili A\as afniiiled hv 
(io\ crrnm'iil and m now pan of IHitisIt India S.'condlv, the lahoraton will he silualcd 
far from the industrial ocnircs nf India. Since much of Ihc work of the laboratory will, 
umlouldodly, he of a teehnieal nature Htis mint he cmiMd-red as a very serious dis^ 
advantage, siin c Ihc lahoraloi y wmiM ovt coiiHdciolilc inspiration from the close proxi- 
mity ol flourishing ind a.-dnos. (hi the* oHn k i‘ hand, Hu* comparative isolalinn in H’ainoi- 
lort 1 'would ensuri* that tlie lahnialoiv would not lie unduly influenced hy local 
suil-ou ndinjrs hut won I, I exhibit an equal w ill m«> ness to attack tin- problems formulated 
hy any ]»art ol Hie Indian Fmpiie. After a careful consideration of th(» matter, I have 
come to the (onclusinn that lhinealorv slmuhl Ih* selected as tlu* site of Hie (N'nfral 
Institute and if this \\Me done, it would luve tin* preat ad\antace that it would he- 
|)ossLhle to e uumeiiee work in the d(‘]iarinu*nt iminediaiel\ , since the laboratories and a 
h;crbl\ (rained staff art* alieadv avail. lhh*. 

I't LiUtnishifi of the Ih’jtnrtimnf nf ('/,< mistr i/ H , filer dr f Hirl nirnf s - - A maitej ot 
isoint 1 difficult'' and one w inch would it quire raiehil consideration Hie relal lonship 
w T hich tin* new department would have with other depart meats. It, is obviously essential 
for the sm cess nf Hie scheme Hint all chemist*- in (inxernmenl, emplo\ r should belong- 
to the new^ department. Ai first sic-lit, if nnphf appear that such central i -a I ion would 
h'ad to difliculties. Hut 1 doubt whether sik h would prove to be tin' ease and am way 
•t otters veiv eonsidei able advances. 

(1) The Agricultural J)"j>ar1 went . The A^rieulliiTaj Departments, in the majoiifv 
of the jut, vim es, already employ chemists and assistant chemists. T have alnadv 
alluded to tin* necessity of jrnrv idinir local l:ihorat<iries for agricultural research simr 
in main cases this subject must he investigated on the spot. Further in some province^ 
such as, Hombay, Madras, Fnited Provinces, etc., there are already m existenre aL rr i- 
oultural colleges. The posit in n of offieiTs already engaged in such work would he 
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unaltered except that they would become members ul the new department and would 
be deputed by the Director to their particular posts. Whilst filling such posts they 
would be under the orders ot the Director of Agriculture of the province; but the work 
which they would undertake would be decided in consultation with the Dim-tor of the 
Chemical Department, since he would be acquainted with the type of work for which 
the officer was best-suited and for special work he would depute another or an addi- 
tional oflieei. I h is world ensure that the officer concerned would only undertake the 
work tor which his tastes and experience best fitted him. It would, of course, be highly 
undesirable that there should be frequent changes in the departmental appointments, 
since in agriculture, acquaintance with local requirements and conditions is of supreme 
importance. 

b'orext Deportment.- The investigation of the chemistry ot forest products would be 
one of the main features of the Central Institute and hence a special forest research 
laboratory, such a^ there is at present at Delira Dun, would become unnecessary- The 
problem requiring* investigation would be sent to the Central Institute and would 
there be allotted to the most suitable man. For teaching chemistry in the Forest 
Colleges, an officer would be deputed by the Director. 

Geuht;/ieal Surra /. — The Geological Survey of India has at present a small chemical 
laboratory for analysis and research This brunch of their activities could be abolished 
and (h ‘ work carried on at t lie Central Institute. 

\'1''<ltcnl Department . — The new department would overlap with the activities of 
the Medical Department, in three branches — ( I ) analytical {'/) leaching and reseaieh 
in medical colleges and schools of tropical medicine; and (T) medical stores. 

D has already been mentioned (see above), that local laboratories for analytical 
purposes would be necessary. In these the toxicological and other analysis at present 
carried out by Chemical Examiners would be made. Such laboratories would be 
under the control of the Director of the department and it will not be necessary tor llie 
posU to be tilled by officers of the Indian , Medical Service. The same applies to (he 
oftieiis engaged in teaching chemistry and conducting- bio-chemical research in medical 
colleges. The Director would depute officers to these posts who would then be placed 
under the orders of the Principal of the college. It lias already been suggested that 
the new central laboratory should have bio-chemical and pharnimmul ieal lesearch depart- 
ments. The new department would, of course, co-operate with the Medical Keseareh 
Committee and investigate such problems as they might suggest. 

The Medical Stores afford a somewhat different problem ami it might prove desirable 
that they should be left unaltered, the Centra] Institute undertaking any research that 
they may desire. 

Ordnance Dcjtartmcnl . — The Ordnance Department, at present, employs chemists 
in the Cordite Factory and tor other purposes. I am not in a position to judge as to 
whether it would prove desirable that such offieeis should be included in flic department.* 

Special .scientific officers . — Local Governments employ occasionally special scientific 
officers. The need for them would cease, since office I*'' for any -penal investigation 
would be deputed from the Central Institute. 

A 'evenin' Department and Oustow.s. — The necessary analysis for Revenue and Cus- 
toms purposes would be made in the local analytical laboratories alluded to above. 
This would introduce in certain cases a considerable saving in laboratory expenses. 
All research work for these departments would be undertaken at the Central Institute. 

Education Department.- The relationship of the new department, to that of edu- 
cation would be of special importance, since universities and colleges would be the 
Gaining ground for the future officers ol the department. A considerable number of 
chemists are employed in the Educational Department, and are in many cases teaching 
and conducting research in well-equipped laboratories. Tt must, however, be admitted 
that neither the teaching nor the quantity or quality of the research attains as a rule, 
a high standard. This is not the place to discuss the reasons for this. The officers 
teaching chemistry in the Government Colleges would be appointed by the Director 
of the Department of Chemistry and deputed by him to a particular post, whilst filling 
that post , they would be under the orders of the Director of Public Instruction. A 
scheme on these lines has already been worked to a limited extent in the deputation ot 
officers of the Geological Survey to he professors in colleges, in Poona, Madras, and 
Calcutta. The new scheme will have the great advantage from the educational point of 
view that officers could not he transferred from teaching posts to the inspectorate and 
further, in that it would be possible to maintain a “leave reserve” so that when an 
officer proceeds on leave his post could be filled efficiently which cannot at present be 
said to be the case. 


Norii.— -The fiamo consideration applies tc officers employed in tlio Mints. 
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Organisation and fsnj . — in aider that the Department at (.'heiuistn m;iv he staffed 
ia tlio best manner passible and further that officers once appointed to tin* department 
may not be tempted to resign, it is essential that the pay should be adequate and the 
Conditions of sem'ee satislucton . 1 should reunnmend tlie following oiounisjlion and 

pay : — 

Ch>. 

us. 

Director . 3,000 

* 8 u porin to nd outs selected from class (1) below . . .. . , #,000 

(1) Deputy Superintendents-^ The officers recruited to ili^ class should ho 
graduates iu honours of European or Indian Universities with some gears’ experience 
in research and who June shown themsehes to b possessed ot ability tor original 
research. In addition a certain number of officers recruited to thR class slmuld have 
had technical experience. Pay Its. 500-50-L.500. 

(2) Assistant Superintendents . — Officers of this class would he leemited iroiu 
University graduates of ordinary ability. They would be utilised for carrying out 
the routine work of the laboratory. In e.\< optional ca^es they might he pionioted to 
class (1). Pay Es. 150-20-300 

(3) . I s.sistants. — Officers of this class would not necessarily he graduates. The\ 
would he required foi assistance in routine work especially in routine analytical work. 
In exceptional cases tin*} might he appointed to class (2). Pay Its. 50-30-150. 

A Special Officer — an Engineer. Pay Rn. 500 — 50 — 1,500. 

Estimate of the cost of the Department of Chemistry —Staff at ■ Central Institute . 

KS. 

. 36,000 

. 1 ,4 4 ,000 
. 4,92,000 
. 1,03,200 
. 51,000 

12,000 

Total . . 8,38,800 


Ouc Director at Kh. 3,000 

Six Superintendents at Es. 2,000 

Forty -one Deputy Superintendents at Em. 500 — 1 ,500 

Forty- throe Assistant Superintendents at Rs. 100 — 300 .. 

Forty-three Assistants at Its. 50 — 150 

One Engineer at Es. 500 -1,500 


No attempt can be made to estimate the cost of the menial staff without a detailed 
plan of the institute 

Staff i n local tahoratoru * nd educational institutions The cost of the staff in 
local laboratories and educational institutions would not he u new charge and iced 
not, therefore, be considered in this cs'miale. 

('ast of the Cential Institute.- If the Indian ImU.utc of Science, .Bangalore, is 
selected as the site of t lie r v institute, this institution would have to he purchased. 
1 am aware that the » ast of tins institution has been extremely and unnecessarily high 
hut as part of the cost has been met by gianU from the (iovernnient of India, these 
grants could he set off against the amount to he paid. 1 am unable to make any estimate 
of the cost of acquiring the institute. 

Estimated cost of extending the present buildings 

us. 

Cost of buildings 30,00,000 

Cost of fittings . . . . • • • • 5,00,000 

Total . . 15,00,000 

Annual grant for stores, etc . . 50,000 

Summary of expen l dure. 

Non-recurring 


Cost of tlio Indian Institute of Scionee 
Coat of extensions 


Note recurring expenditure. 


Salaries, approximately . . . . 

Laboratory expenses, approximately 


v 

15,00,000 


9,00,000 

50,000 


* Noik. -The pay of SuperintenrWtB would parhapB be pat more suitably in th*. following 
Grade pay pmt personal allowance of Ks 500. 

1 0-A 


manner — 
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The work of flic department. — As has already been stated, it is proposed to concen- 
trate in a Central institute the bulk of the chemical research work in India. The wide 
scope of the work which it is proposed to undertake is dearly unhealed by the suggested 
departments and staff. It is not intended that the wuft’k done i:u tile 

department. should only lie o! economic importance, since it is recognised 

I hat what is generally called applied chemistry is only a branch of pure chemistry and 
that the development of t lie one is bound to go hand-in-hand with the other, it, will 
be the aim of the institute to investigate the uses to which the various natural products, 
inorganic and organic, of the Indian Umpire can be p, laced ; to improve the cjnality of 
the articles alieady pi educed from these pioduets; to assist in the establishment of new 
industries; to assist commercial firms in the solution of problems that they may encounter; 
to test and standardise instruments and to perform in general the work of the National 
Physical Laboratory in London; to assist in scientiiic education hv supplying the 
Chemistn stall's of government colleges; to Lain research students; to assist the 
Medical 'Department by the investigation of hiu-ehemicai problems; to investigate the 
problems of Indian agriculture. 

There remain for consideration three other points: 

(1) Under what conditions will the commercial development, of the researches 
carried out by the department be undertaken ? 

(0) tinder what eondilions will private firms or individuals be allowed to utilise 
the services ol the department? 

(H) In what form will the work ol the department be published? 

AVilh legard to (1) the results ol experiments would, as a general rule, be available 
to the public. In special circumstances, (Jovernmenl might patent a piocess, the patent 
rights would not be wanked b\ (iovernment but would be sold to some firm or individual. 

With reference to ('2) the services of tin* stall oi ihe institute would be at. the 

disposal of any firm or individual. They would he i“<juired to pav for the work done, 

the results obtained being confidential and the ]»ropevty ol t Le tirni or individual. 

With regard to I lie question of publication of Ihe icsiilts ol the work ol the depart- 

ment this would take place either in a depaitmental journal or (1. rough the mdiuary 
scientific channels. 

Summary 

(1) It is sugge.-ded that the csiald nliment ot a (Tieimeal Department for India 

ih liighlv desirable. , 

' (2) The necessary department- and stall ot such a body are enumerated together 

with an approximate estimate nt tin* usl 

(d) The site lor a (Vntral Institute is discussed. 

(4) The relationship between the new department and tin* present departments 
of (Iovernment is outlined. 

(5) The work to be undertaken by ihe new department is summarised. 


Additional Wuixikn Lvidence. 

(Submitted after oral examination). 

J \ m — Education and ' he Cerelopment of Chemical Jndustiics. 

The de v *dopmtnt ot chemical imlustues in India will create a demand for highly 
trained chemists. It appeals, therefore, desirable to consider what facilities are at 
present available for the training of the requisite staff and lurther what extensions 

aie likely to prove necessary. . ,, 

In so doing it «s highly desirable that we should attempt to profit by the experience 
oained elsewhere. It is ot Voinse obvious that the chemists will m the hist place have to 
he largch recruited in (ireat Britain l.ul in the future this should not move to he 
nee essurv if adequate opportunity Joi 1r..inin|? is t.lforded in India. I ho scheme which 
i advocate in this note should he inaugurated subsequent to the introduction ot the 
various industries, since it is futile In create n supply before there is a demand 

II ,s exiremelv difficult to surest the most satisfactory training' for a chemist who 
proposes to enter a chemical winks and so far as I am aware no course meeting with 

unanimous npprmal has as let been devised. ......... 

In mv opinion the chemists eni|iloveil in works can he divided into three main 
classes— li) Ihe research ehemisl, (k>) the chemical engineer. (H) the roulineaiiahst. 

The education of' the type of chemist required for class (d) offers little difficulty am 
prolmldy any university pass student in chenuslry ot average ahihty can he trimici 

in the works 'itselt to carry out the requisite work. . . . 

This note is mu inly concerned with the extremely difficult problem ol training 

•chemists belonging to classes (1) and (2). 
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It must be admitted that it is impossible to draw any hard-and-last line of distinc- 
tion bet ween these two classes, in actual works praciice they «» ?atlu;ill\ merge into one 
another, but iroui t he point of view of trainin'* it is, 1 < onsidei , po.^ible io seimrato 
them. 1 

The <1 uties of the i exoar* L chemist in a woihs will, in general, be, to impro\e the 
processes in use and to devise new piocesses. lie will in\ estimate ihe latter in the labo- 
latorv, in a small experimental plant ami lin.i 1 1 \ in unijunction with the chomicul 
engineer he will introduce the process into the works. Jt is clear, Iheietoro, that he is 
employ*'*! mainly lor lus ability as an in\ est igator, the actual details oi the operation 
on a large scale being 1 entrusted to the chemical engiueci. 

r lhe requisite training- tor this type of chemist, is, in nn opinion, aiiea.ly available 
in India, lie should be a univerdh graduate wilb an honours d**gioe in oheiiiMis w hu 
lias done at least two yeais’ leseareii wmk. 1 admit that such a chemist when hc enters 
the works will be oi little value to lus employer and tins tact slioub' be iull\ lecogmsed. 
He should, Hiendnie, ioi lus iirst Near lie maml\ emjdo\ed m gelt eg a itmrougli unup 
ol the details ol the Taiious processes in use, working- through each process iiimseli. 
When lie has doin' t his hi.-' sei vices should bo transferred io tin* labumtory and uiilised 
in t lie seienlilie in\ esi igat ion ol tin* wmks problems. ft is obvmuslx impossible to 
Joi coast t lie success or iailuic ol the chemist wlncii a\ 1 1 f depend solelv on his ability 
1 do not consider that tin* chemist loquiicd tor thixtipc of woik w'ould benefit liy going 
through tin' training aftnrded by an ordinal} technical school. 

The pm! lem oi t mining the chemical engineer is one of much greater difficulty and 
the only satisfactory solution ol this pioblem which J have seen is (he one suggested by 
Air. kb II. Carr ol Nottingham It js, I think, generally * yi «*<*d that, tin* chernical 
cngim-ci should rccei\c the oidinary tr.iiiimg in t Immis. i \ , 'b^ns and mathematics, 
such as the honours ehemistiv giaduale icccivcs The ica) qw *mn at issue is, how he 
ma\ also obtain an adequate knowlcdg-c ot engineering". The speiial tiaining ill tile 
tc'liruen! schools has not on (lie whole prowd \uee<",stul and in pl.uoo! this the scheme 
suggested by Mr. Carr would appeal to be worthy nt \cn eareiul consiijeration. 

As i u well known then* is a ( onsjdci able demand tor small quantities oi fine 
chemicals and pharuiac* utical products and in view ol their \arict\, it is not as a rule 
rcmuneialive for ordinary \*^u*ks to undertake their manuiacl me. iMr. (birr suggests 
that llic < In muni niainil'icturers should combine to start an institution in which these 
products should bo manul: etured and sold. ThD institution would he utilised for the 
training- of chemical engineer*' who would prepare the a a nous products on a commercial 
scab*. The\ would in this way heroine acquainted with the vaiimis processes used in 
works. Tho\ would at the same time reeei\e instruction in I lie general principles of 
engineering piactiee, strength 1 oi materials, nut him* drawing, etc. The com sc would 
extend o\er three' xeam and on< ihe institution would be m a measure soli-, support ing 
owing to the sale ol iU products i> pio]mscd that during tin* second and third > ears 
the students should Throve a small m .<i\ provided tliat heir work was sat isfaehirv. 

It is clear (hat in India such an nMitiitmn would ijj\c to he maintained b\ ( * o\ - 
eminent Its growth would ’ ‘ giadual /<//// with the development of chemical 

industries. It would be most advantageously located near the (Yulia! Chemical Labo- 
ratory of tin* Department of CbemMn, tin* tormation of wduch lias been advocated iu 
the pro's m>iis nob*. This would posM*\- the advantage licit the huge scale appaiahis 
worth! he available to tin* resent rh depailmont, whilst the stadents uiidergoing' training 
would gre.dlv ) netit bs living in an nlniovpherc ol * hemical research. 

The n*»w inslilutioi *diould be under the contiol of the Director of llie Department 
of Chemistry and not under the balneation Department. 

• 

Sum mar if. 

1. The question of ihe tiaining of chemists wdm will he required tor the new 
(hemical industries is <lis* ussed. 

kb It is .suggested Unit the W'orks chemist can be divided into three classes. 

‘1 \ suitable method id (mining for tin* a* three classes is outlined. 


’WiTKI.SS No. -? 1 0. 

ym. N. 1 1 atssm sx.\, .1 tanoifc ) I.s7»u Su</<u II < nl‘s utnt })i si illct if , D/v/, 0 nijinti 

(f'isirirt. 

WUI'JTEN hi VI DKNC K. 

"While feeling highly complimented lor m\ nomination by tin* (lovernment of 
Madras, to whuiiTl hasten to tender ms m*rt sim-eie thanks, it D not without con- 
siderable diffidence that 1 presume to give expression to my views on such of the subjects 
as my limited experience of about twvKo sears lias enabled me to acquire regarding the 
people and places of the northernmost corner ol the Madias Piesidency. 
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Ol course, I do not pretend to grapple with all the questions nor is it expected of 
me, but even the few that I propose to deal with, can at the most be done only supei- 
iicialJy and the views on the subjects are far from being exhaustive or authoritative. 1 
will simply give my observations which my acquaintance with these parts has ailorded 
me, for what they are worth, meanwhile realising how very iui -reaching and eminently 
important the various issues involved in them are. There can be nothing new oi 
revolutionising in these suggestions 1 mate but proceeding, as they ore, irom a 
foreigner, Swiss as 1 am, they may claim the merit oi being impartial which it is my 
best effort to be. 

It serves no purposes to indulge in discussing whether India is growing richer or 
poorer or trying to appls any tests by way oi examples Irom other countries and 
instituting any comparisons, for India is a country ol a unique character, full oi para- 
doxes and puzzles so much so, that the labours of any one trying to introduce anything 
like reform on a uniform basis, are foredoomed to failure, however, assiduous and. sincere 
they may be. Conditions in India ale substantially difleient irom those prevailing in 
any other country m the world and in India itsell one laces features in one part, which 
are so totally different irom those of another, however adjacent it may he, that one 
who forgets that he is dealing wiili India and Indians is sure tn make a mistake, lo 
be more explicit, what holds good in Hombay with, the highly enterprising Tarseo 
hardly applies to Madras in spity ol the wealthy (Jhctti. ‘Unless one dives deep and 
studies the habits of the people, their long-standing customs, trad il ions, prejudices and 
principles of living, lie cannot succeed in formulating any opinion. Coming more direct- 
ly lo tlic province l liave to take into account, it is well known that the (tanjam district 
is the most backward of th<‘ Madras PiesidencN and I will not be very much mistaken if 
1 call it one of the poorest. This province is peopled by Indians of whom the Giiyas, 
notorious for all that makes for the absence oi any tiling like enterprise, form the majo- 
rity with hardly auv oi the more advanced races ol India to set an example or create a 
sense of enterprise in develop the instinct for business. Hitherto it had been aide to 
attract the notice ot a few enterprising Europeans among whom I must mention with 
o-i'eat tespecl, the name of (lie late E. .1. V. Mim liin, Esq., my quondam Principal, who 
made the Aska Kugai Works and Distillery what il is. E'en Ins life-long labours in 
these parts only succeeded partially, for the ryots who gfow sugarcane today are not 
more enlightened and more pushful than their loiehears hall a eeniuiy ago. 

A few nthei industries could have also been brought into being, ^ though on a 
modest scale, if there was sufficient initiative and financial support. So long as tile 
people entertain the time-honoured ways ot leeeiving any lie" enteipn.se with periect 
indifference and scanty resjionse, matters cannot of course improve. My own experience 
convinces me that any new scheme with nothing hut the hopes ol raising the necessary 
capital hi the district itself fm its lloaling is doomed to failure. I lie people are not at 
all trained to trust themselves much less others and until the spirit oi greater confidence 
and co-operation is generated the State has to undertake the initiative directly or in- 
directly even in the matter of small industries. As matters stand, such ol the minor 
industries in the district are mainly worked with borrowed capital, in most cases at veiy 
hindi rates of inlerest, which sjielK sooner or later, certain i um to the enterpi ise, spread- 
ing discouragement like wildfire through the people. The ■ importance of immediate 
legislation by the (iovernmeiit against the pool labourer falling a 1 in '.v 1(1 the avarice 
of the greedy moneylender cannot be overrated, and tn save the situation of the poor 
workman it is not too late in the day for the Government to take the question in hand 
md enact a law of usury penalising the charging of interest at more than, say U per 

The State ought, in the first place to do all that lies m its power to Iree the miser- 
able workman from the grip of the sowcat before it can expect to revive industries 
which have become defunct for want of financial support or foster now industries with 
the necessary capital. This could be done only by stimulating banking facilities and in 
this connection the activity of the Government in encouraging co-operative societies 


might prove beneficial . . . , . 

' Considerable impetus could also be given to now and existing industries in this 
district by a branch of a bank being opened at Berhampur with the object of giving 
financial aid to enterprise on Hie security of landed properties, plant, forest and agricul- 
tural produce, etc. T understand that the Bank of Madras lias unfortunately discontinued 
lately granting loans in these per Is on the security of tangible agricultural produce 
and this has greatly embarrassed the local trade. 

The aid of Government by supplying the necessary machinery and plant on the 
hire purchase system and sometimes with part of the share capital to enable the concern 
to work will be of great advantage. As regards the nature of supervision for the period 
during which direct assistance lasts, it, will he best if it is placed in the hands of 
Diiectors of Industries for each Province with their Advisory Boards who shall exercise 
direct control over the management of industries so concerned within their rc&pective 


areas. 
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,, TO fifa^ ** P “ v “ (1 “' worked 

Will, regard to sales armies or ooimnonial ■ -oj.ori,, for (be sale as well as (be 
rl.sHay o products o m.i.or ai.,1 ...,nrga..,M,l n,ll,,J iu.lasOies 1 would * , 

spe, al slal's shoo'd ostab .shod ua.lor (ioveruaient supervision in the markels of 

- -r ' r i lu ( ' a buH;i "here t be artieles would be exhibited 

and ottered for sale both wholesale or retail, and thus find buyers ' 

-nun the expenenee I have had In visiting a great number of exhibitions bio ; ,nd 
small, in London and elsewhere , a T-hnope I an, not in fax our of g.and, .-hil.niil^xh 
b tmns for India but 1 am mehne.l to think that for the benefit of the Industrie the 
Government should eneou.age he holding of exhibitions ol moderate seale an, I oooular 
ill c h.n.H toi . s:i\ mil* industrial esluhdion every alternate war in one of Hie Presir enev 
towns, would la; sn he.ent, and u, or.ler to atlraet the greatest number of visitors from 
all ] 1 arts of India, be (rovemmenl should mdnee railwav com jinnies to grant euneessinn 
rates as low as ]><>ssjb](\ 

I regret to sax that nothing lias been done In this district impro-c the labourers' 

efheienev and skill. I sider the best way lor improvement r; Hus direction would he 

to have the youths from the labouring classes gradmillv trained b- est.ddislmi'- model 
workshops in diflerent rentrrs ol this district. These miirht he under t.he supervision of 
the muuiripaJmes or unions a- the ease may lie and plated unde- the control of the 
Director of Industries xvilli Ins Advi-mx Board. Thus who are desirous of higher 
training' and who prove themselves tr lie competent should he sent at (lover, iment 
expense to the industrial school which should he established in one of the centres of 
(mi* pros nice and <*on I rolled b\ a Depaitment of Industries. 

Tor the future development ol industims in Mi”; Province I am of opinion that lliere, oDioial o^nniBation 
should be an Advisory Ihiaid presided over b\ the Director of Industries. The Advisory 
Jh>a?*d should consist <d a numbe? ol business people sneh as mil] proprietors, managers 
•'I'd engineers carefully seleeled from the different parts of Uie province. I fhink^tho 
Director of Industries should ! a member of the Indian Givil (Service; preference 
>hou](| he given to one with good commercial and industrial knowledge. To form an 
I'm penal Department undei a single -vad having under i ini a Director of Didnstries in 
each province uould he a step ,n the light direction. 

Dndei' the present (‘dura'* >nal tondilions of the counljy the medium of industrial 
and commercial intelligence to he effective mmt, he the vernacular of the people. T n 
the district, of (inn jam, there is a sucres-ful vernacular weekly, the “ Asha ”, published 
at Yicrlmmpur. This being the only pa|>er in the district, it would he advantageous to 
substantially bid]» the paper, also supplying 1 such information as the Government, mav 
deem fit timing], its Depai I nietit of Industiies. 

A pa it from the main line miming from Calcutta to Madras and the small 25 miles 
feeder, line from Naupada to Pnrlakimedi there are unfortunately, no other railway 
facilities in the district and 1 hold the view t lint the lack of Dgld railways immensely 
hamper^ the de\ eiopment of local industries. I would strongly urge that. Ilie construe- 
lion of the light railwav from Gopalpur to Itus^dlkoiida via Aska and Surnda which lias 
"ctn surveyed about two years ago should be taken op hand without anv delay as this 
line would greatly tacilitatc the speedy and regular Huiisport of industrial and agri- 
cultural pmdtnc from ilie interior to tile main line and (he chief sea port of this district. 

Ilcsidc* tin* |»ro])oscd railway line would have a beneficial effect on the Aska sugar 
industry, asth< output- ol Mitral* would be uueatlv in< reused if cane could lu* brought in 
from more distant paits. The working power ol the Aska Sugar AVorks is greatly 
hampered far want of quick locomotion It is also very desirable that the building n f 
tlie bridp’e over Die Malinnadi at A^ka should he taken in hand as early as ]>ossilde to 
ini])rove th<* traffic from B(dlupunta to Aska 

Tin* shipping of produce fioni Gopalpur to fndiai. and foreign ports is almost at a 
^bandstill owinp* to t hi* scarcity of lonnau’c and tin* prohibitive Tates of freight now 
ruling*. T am unable to suggest any remedies but pive the above as a matter of 
'n formation. 
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In the interests ot industrial devehqnueut in the district, I am of opinion that in I'oreh! department, 
order to obtain a greater quantity of raw products such as sugarcane, leunp, nil-sieib, 

'de., it i s of the utmost importance that, any waste land in the Goomsur division available 
eultivalion should be made use of, but T understand that tln» present forest rules 
>tand in the way of acquiring waste lands by the poor depressed classes. 
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Thousands of acres of such land remain at present uncultivated for the sim 
lcason that when the poor ryot is applying for such land he is not aide to pay the va 
oi tile forest growth standing on the land, us fixed by the Forest Department. 

I would strongly suggest that the restrictions imposed by the Forest Departm 
on the acquisition of waste lands bo removed altogether and the land given to 
intending cultivators live from ail liabilities, except the (iovorimient assessment 
land revenue. Logardmg the forest growth found in the lands pioposed to he given 
tiie new ryots, the Forest Department may lie advised to arrange at their own cost 
removal of the supergrowth to the nearest market' for disposal. 


1 he suggestion herein made is calculated to lead to a striking development, in 
industrial and economical condition of the otheiwise backward people, who mHit, f 
their livelihood in the indigenous agriculture and thus he spared from the miseries 
emigration. 


1 have no complaint to make regarding competition by jail industries. 

As Manager of the Aska Sugar Works and Distillery, I am actively concerned 
the sugar industry which, thanks to the timely help iciidercd by the Government, 
imposing countervailing duties on foreign sugars, has been saved from ruin and it r, m 
desirable that more stringent measuies should he imposed after the termination oi 
wai' on the import of ioreign sugars to protect the indigenous sugar indu'd re. 

With regard to the quality of the sugarcane cultivated in these parts, I hi 
indeed felt- the need of improved cultivation. The opening of an experimental fa 
seems to me to he necessity of the hist order. I would therefore, .suggest I hat 
small model farm tor the exhibition ol sugarcane cultivation on an impioved hii 
may be established somewheie near Aska. 


Should this suggestion be gi\en eihrl to, as a eoi<dhi\ to it. 1 would next sn_g 
that sugar* ane seedlings ol an improved varietx may b<‘ supplied to the iyob free 
cost on a limited scale for sometime < i M the new i 1 1 " ] m r : i f ion gains ground. 

1 he present war lias told us the lesion Unit India, ha y hi'en depending too much 
the ( tuifmenf of Luropc for the importation of paper of cliciip qualities and l am 
opinion that there aieg.eat jKWsibil it ic , o! increasing the output ol Mich papers in t 
country. 

As far as m\ knowledge goe^ f lo ■ ‘ i- rio suitable wood to he got from the jungles 
these parts which could pn-^ihK he tinned min wood pulp for the manufacture 
paper, but there aie other raw material which. I think, (oidd he made use of as 
workable substitute, such a*' the waAe produH ol flu* sugarcane, known as Meg as 
which w'th an admixture ol bamboo, J understand, could be converted info pulp sintal 
for the production of packing ami ordinal 1 , wiilinc pa pci foi which there is always 
ready market. 

Of course the quauhh of bamboo obtain. .ble at piesent is limited and a staif c oi 
only be made with a pnlptnelory of a modeiate '•calc, but, if the Government were pleas 
to take the necessary steps 1 > \ ad\ ising llie forest Department to start at once extendi 
their bamboo plantations. 1 feel aimed convinced that within a period of five* ve; 
this suggested new indusln could be oousidernb|\ extended and i suitable paper m 
added t o it as a profitable concern 


Orw, Fvidkxci-., ?1tlj .1 \xrun 1077. * 

• 

S/r F. //. Stctcarf — Q. Aon sa} von have been about twelve years in the Madi 
Presidency ? -.1. Yes. only in Gan jam. 

Q. All the time at Aska? — .1. Aska and Gopalpore. 

Q Have ym been longer than that in India? - I. T have been in India altogetl 
15 years. 

(J. \ou sav, “ T understand that tin* Dank of Madras lias unfortunately disco 
firmed lately granting loans in these parts, on the security of tangible agrieultut 

produce, and this has greatly embarrassed the local trade.” Is that correct? A. Y< 

that is true. I have information divert from Gopalpore. It concerns mostly f 
hemp business. 

(}. Vm don’t know it from your peisnnal knowledge? — A. I have, a certain amou 
of experience oj‘ the hemp business for two vears. 

Da\e you asked for assistance from the hank and been refused?--—/!. N 
personally, hut l know certain people who have tried to gut advances and have be 
refused, 

Prrsi(J< nt.-O. Do you know whether the hank may not have had other gm 
reasons?- A. 1 don’t see why ; it was done formerly ; only since last, year it^w 
refused. I don’t see any reason why. Hemp ha« a value ; there is no fear whatever 
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prod ucts^ of 1 ( Ji 'it* 1 - i n'r 1 U r Uy . s “ d,1 f u and vjolout change iu the value of local 
ftotis r* 4 The v. hi c l ° y<m 1 hl,lk ^' un ^ * li,d °11 ut personal and specific r ea- 
rthing. ' l, ' e 01 h, ' lU1, ,h *• « “ • 'i tJ "T gave off per cent !i would be 

'i'i' 1 1 ^ ' • S,, '"' arl - ~Q- Is Ib'-re a branch ol flic Itank ol Madras tlieieV 1 In 
ihe olden , rues, there was a branch ,n lie, hamper : it. Has slopped ’ ^ 

lb* To «T'.li“ri!r " E ' M! A "' k. 

111 |"ihlicaiion ol a commercial and 
juduslual informal ion in a local vci nacular paper ; lias that papei oot a la,..,. , n cu 1,1 ion 

tn, ^ ■'*- - ' /mongthe I lira pop, datum is the onK pH , h" tl ” • 
hay It has a cm, In urn ol perhaps h, HI lit cop.e ; ) not positive .,o,nt 

11 /i'Vi'"' l M I ,,,r llim ‘ : I he onl\ one flint is read auionir the t'rivas 

to fh V ' !"' "• -r" r “ V‘ r i 111 posed In the I'd lest Dc’.a', huent ,n tvm.id 

to the ayiutsttion o waste land. K there mneh o| that land in your district v . I . 

I would say n r> less Ilian Ion thousand aeies 

+1 T .' IMI Ihinh that flic h’oivsl Hcpart incut should remove (lie siipcr-i>Tu\\1|i 

If i -V H’ 1 ;?• o''" V ^ " f l{ "-^-Md«. Ihc waste land Ihc^n^l 

be dll or 40 miles Iron, Hussellhonda. The value of .„,1, is the same as at Uiissell- 

honda 11 ,s no use In the man «ho wauls to Imy it. as l|, e 1 , an.lv hire nould he so 

high th.d tl would no| he ol ant use || uo„|,| he loo lii.-b to hu\ iml-w |,e went into 

the hand's, of 1 lie monc\ -holder. 

Q. You moan the eiiltivalnr oaiinnl alhml In p a \ In,- || 
growth nn it?— 1 I am convinced In* eannol, because it is T) 
iho poorer classes. 

Q. Is tin* tv miifli ominra I Inn Hum \ out di-ln'cf?- 1 
fifteen In I w only thousand cnnlio- wlm on In |,\i ne-no n cU'iv xeai 
Hott'hlc I\nuhi M M Mnittnifa y. \ on ,s ;i \ that the 


v. 


land will* lliis super- 
' 1 V land onll i\ alnd hy 

we have helween 


cane today an 
icutun a pn." 
none. 


not moir on I iij It tened and 
Has 1 Iioj o heen an \ spi * .id 


,\<»|s wlm j'Tinv Nu^ar- 
mniv jm-hhil llun thru loiehear.s half a 
••tlmaUnn aiming Hiring-- i. Absolutely 


y* They ha vo no! hern touclud by it."--.!. Aim u all 

(J. Du you ascii he ihmi hackw.nd umdihou ! the waul uf edmation?- .1. \ In 
a curiam extent. bducat inn would ho homduial In tin* r\<d, because jm would have 
moir oon l'i<h ik'(‘. Now when wo .kImso ium, hr won’t ladirvc us, as ho dislnist;S u* 

Q- Yuu say, "The peojih are nut ul all liained to trust themselves, mmh lrs S 

ol h('is, and until the spirit ‘i rater onniidrmt* and oo-o[n*ratioh is ‘.•onmalrd the 

Stale has to undertake ihr initiative diieriU or indirn tl\ , even in t 1 m* niallm of 
small iiidiislrios.” WTial mean* do <m think will he most rlfirieut ; do \ou think 
the State should enrnuraev rnhistrn*^ h\ su]»j)lyine' nnt hineiv on the Jme-jmndiase 
systmn ? — .1. 1 am im lined to ’ : m n 1 that h\ I m * I j > i 1 1 1 > I lie -mailer imln d ii«- l,\ siipplun^ 
maohinenw 

Q- And you surest that hankme l.o 1 1 it ie- .Jinuhl lie increased hy eo-oj>eralivo 
societies bein*r extendcal ? .1 . ('e» t; mix , yes. 

• Art* i h(*re no eo-operative soimdte.s in muii district *?- 1 . They have started 

recently, hut aim>n<? the Triya olasM-^ it will takt* time 

Q. T)o these on .operative societies help ajrrn ultui ists only or industrialists also?- 
A. Tjthink it is mo re a^iioult urists. 

• Q. And you want, similar laeinlie.s extended h* the* n»en en^a »ed in imliisti ies ?- 
A, Yes, the small industries. 

Q. Ts there any orrnniremont toi- supply iny yarn nr raw malerial to these small 
i ndiist nalisls ?- .1. The «ri eater ]>ait is <.>’oin<_> to the man who supplies the nionev , the 
fowear. 

Q. Is if fh<* sow ear w ho performs that hinchtm at piesont? — 1. Yes, he is the 
medium. 

Q. You think that if there were eo-op**raliv v >*M-ieties who took up ’hal fumdioii, 

they would supply malerial cheap lo tin* mannfaehnm, and s f , help them hettei ? 

A . Tf this could he done il would he a irreni advanlap* lo llu* small industrialist. 

Q. You have sup'^esled a hraueh of ike hank at Ihohampur ; do von want a 
hrane.h iT th ( » Hank fif Madias, a** il es'sls. or do you wauil a hrarieh that will advance 
loans lo industries on tin* security of thei»- J»uildnij>. machinery and slocks? .1 I 
am nol particular that il must he llie Hank of Madras, unless the "Bank of Madras 
Tvould come to certain terms Ilia! they would <_* i \ ’ loans on landed proper! x . FomuciIv 
they r o-axe only" on aonh ultural ]nodnee, hut it would he mmh hetter i| the hank could 
he induced to help industrialists hy diviner loans on landed pmpcutv and plant 

Q. You think there is more room for industrial development in vour district if 
hanking facilities were inereas<*d? .1. Il would help lo a certain extent. 


16 
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Q. You recommend the establishment of an industrial school in one of thu centres 
oi jour province. Don’t ^ou think your district is large enough to have one industrial 
school tor iisell 5" — . 1 . 1 am more in la\our of a central school on a large settle. If you 
have a school on a moderate scale, there will he difiiculty in getting first-class teachers, 
whereas i! ton had an industrial sehoo] in a central place, you could get superior 
teachers. 

Q. In addition to that, as a feeder to that well -equipped central school, would 
you also recommend the establishment ot an industrial school ot a more Viemeutaiy 
tvpe in this district? — A. 1 would prefer to see one at Aska, a small workshop where 
they could dirt carpentry and mechanics, and it there are pupils among them you 
could judge if the\ were ■ apable, and help them to be admitted in a big industrial 
school, 

(J, Do these works take in these boys as apprentices? — A. We take of course, but 
now it is very difiionlt to get apprentices, because there is very little iiidustiies at all. 

O . \ ou don’t gel educated boys? -A. No, it is chiliculf to gei then). Is not the 
knowledge ol English widelx prevalent in your district? — A. Almost none. Among 
our working classes there arc' nunc* speaking Engl id, all speak Briya. 

Q. Among the Indian trading community?- .1. Mostly the Telugus. 

f). Those who do, do not possess a sufficiently high degree of knowledge to benefit 
by lectures in English ? — A. 1 don’t think they would. 

(). You speak of the difficult v which tlx 4 depressed classes feel in acquiring waste 
lands ; aie these wad' lands allowed to remain tallow, and not given 1o those who 
apply to Ic'asc' llieni?— -A. (Vrtainlv they arc given, but afterwards the man 1ms to pay 
1 he Fmest Department foi the 1 -nper-growth on the* land, and the pooiei classes cannot 
alTord to do it Scmictimcvs it comes to Rs lot) and -101), which he cannol pay 

(). You want these lamb to be gi\en on bettei tennis v .1 Yes, mostlv to the 
poorer classes. 

Q. You think ti such lease's wen' gi\cn, emigration would be somc'what dim inished ? 
— A* Yes, 1 am convinced, because many people among the eooly classes don’t want 
to go, but aie forced to go. because they cannot find employment at home. 

O. You appiehend that after tlie war, the impoit of foreign sugar will create a 
difliculiv tor indigenous siigai ? *1. 1 am afraid yes 

(J. Apart from the suggestion that some protection should be given to indigenous 
sugar, have vou anv other suggestion to make to ward off the evil? -4. I think the 
import duiv dould be maintnined and also increased W c cannot compete with 
foreign sugai. 

(K You also suggest t liiil sugaieane seedlings d unpioved vanetv should lie 
supplied free of eosf fo ivoD : do you think ibex will cheerfully receive these seedlings 
and use them? .1. Ned at the beginning, because he* is so accustomed to his old “tv le 
that it xviil only be gradually possible to induce him to take if. 

Q, Do you think popular lectures would be* of any benefit?----.'!. 1 am mure in 
favour oj an experimental farm to show the people how to improve sugaieane culti- 
vation. For instance 1 , il the present type ol cane is kept for 12 to lb hours, it starts 

to ferment. In Mauritius canes last two or three days and don’t get spoilt at all 

\f , (\ ]ij Loir. — Q. Do you grow very much cane youiself? — .*1 We don 1 culti- 
vate anv cane ; we buy the Vane from thc^ cultivators and advance them money at 
. he beginning of the planting season. We help them as much as we can We give 
them mlvam-s and ehaige them onlx ti pci cent mteiesfs. We fix the rate, and if the 
man does not wish to give the cane, he is free In use it for jaggery. We pay “fell 
rates that the cultivators come to us quite readily. 

Q. Wind rate", do you pav for the cane? - l. The piesent Kite is Rs. fi-ld 0 pet 

thousand pounds. 

(j How' much is the local yield per acre?- -A. I could not say exactly. 

() ]l ow ni anv tons a day : s your facToiy designed to ci usli ?— A . We can work 

daily about 120 tons in 24 hours. 

<) Are you a limited com pain ? — A Ad. a private concern. 

Q. What mill have you got': bow many rollers?—/!. We have no mill ; wo have 
the diffusion system ; the Dorman and Austrian system. 

Q. What extraction do you got? .1. Do you moan tlio percentage?— A . By boil- 
ini* ii out, no sugar remains in the' cane Ibcie migld be a small percentage. When the 
cane is boiled out there D nothing left. 

() Is \ our local cam* high cjualitv cam* oi .i thin cam*? .1. Thin cane. 

Q. Do they manure?--. I . Not sufficiently. That is whv it would be better to have 
a model farm to show them what manure to use and how much. 

Q. Wind is the manure' they use ? — A . All nil cake. 

Jhm'hle Sir I\. N. Moohcrjcr . — Q. You said the Box eminent should ligve direct 
control ; what sort of direct control rlo you mean?- .1. For instance, if an industrial 
concern lias token machinery or plant on the hire-purchase system, as long as the 
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much i utu y is not paid ioi, the Director of Industries should have a certain (ontroJ 
ovoi the concern, to see that the plant is property kept. and not destroyed in any wax, 
and that everything is in working order. 

(J. Not mtetJcimo with the business pait ot 1 1 r— .1. \o( tne liieiutv. pjit, only 
to see that everything is properly managed. 

Q. With reference to your complaint about the 1‘oicM Dcpaumcni, ha\c \«.u 
ever referred the matter to the Agricultural Department r — I Not up to now 

Q . JNor to the lamest Departments A. No. 

Q. Nor to any local otlicer? A. Not to in \ know ledge ; 1 don't think mj 

(J. /1'm'hlr Sir Fazulhlun/ Cuiruuhhoj / — Do you think that u model bums aie 
establishes by Covernmenf, tin* cultivators will lx* aide to take up all these things and 
plant just like the model larm ?- - 1. It will take some time at the beginning. ! don't 
think tlie cultivators will adopt the system at first ; it will take -omc vears. We 
would induce some o|’ the leading iw»k who are a little moic uimalcd la e n p i tin 
mailers to the others and show them. 

Q. Don’t um think it will take a verv, very long timer’ I I think it would be a 
malic) of a few years’ time. 

Q, Don’t you think that the i li !< 1 diffieultv with icjjaid lo ihc Higai mduslrv ; is 
that because the land is so much divided up, there is no direct control on a big piece of 
land. Do you think it these lands wok* Inoii^M undri diic< { (ontiol ,nid Dev crew 

tin* cam* accenting to a scientific pr< < css and got Ioi Die bn tone** ihc (jUajiDur-- ihcv 

needed, that they would then he aide to eompet, with fmeigu '••‘/ary — 1 I don’t think 
it is possible, not in oui dhtnet. 

(K Supposing it is pos-Dhle. and (iovci timenf get the land: ! That would lie a 

groat advantage 

(K Don’t you think that would he tlx* onl\ way ot mic< e>s fully competing with .lava 

sug ii ? As you know the local pioduee in India has on I \ been from 10 to lb Ions, 

whde Dial of Java Miga 1 was 40 to fid ion-, ^o it is ]iossih|e to lenipct,* with tlmm if the 
siigai was of the best qualil v and w jouid nnK be giown it tlieie wis .? lug pi.mt.il ion ? 
— A I agree with you, but 1 am afraid we cannot compete with -Diva suyai. I am in- 
clined to believe that Java is moje favouiahe i ; euhivalion Ve nine grow beMei 
there. I don’t think you could ever get a big area ogether for cane euhivalion 

Q. Supposing (government, under legislation, took the laud, sav b or Id thousand 
acres, dm/t you think that wouhl be Die best way, it we waul to slop foicigi, mgar ; 
or do you think there is no ; ‘stability ? — 1 . t )f course the more cane that iould he 
eultivaled in India f he better it would be 

Q Then you say about vour o'uv, “ I underslum. that the Ihink of Madras has 
unfurl wiiatel v diseontiimed laielv granting loans in tin- e parts, on the security of 
tangible agthulfural produce * Dan ym give u> an instance of tin’s ; w h\ have 
they stopped this ; i,.;'e thev -mlTmed any loss?- 1 I think it is mostly owing to 
the war. T don’t think they have* lost anything 

Q. .1 suppose it is only a temporary measured — .1. 1 think they might give D again. 

1 am positive that the hank of Madras never had any loss in our district. 

(), \tm sav you elruge only ti per cent interest on Die iri.on V you ..dvunee ; liow 
do you fix the prices? — A, At the time when wo are starting sugar we call all the ryots 
together and have two or three meetings, and we make Diem offers. They make 1 us 
counter-offers • we discuss matter* until vve come to terms 

Q. A Oil h\ their prices before cultivation is done, or when Die earn* is ready:-— 
A. AVhen the cane is ready, 

Q. Are there- any instances in vvhieb flow* were sold to outsiders?- 1. No, the ivot. 
hav option to give the cane to us or miil it himself and (urn it into jaggery. 

O, D.) you think that by the co-operative system you will be able io do Ih-H-t? — 
A. 1 think it would be beneficial to the ryol* 

— Q. Have you any diflieulty in recovering your money? 1 We very 
of ten have difficult', blit we are very lenient to them We don’t press at all for our 
money and avoid Court < ases and give them time, and help them another year. We 
help as much a* vve possibly can. 

Tfon'hU Sir Farulbhoi/ Cun t mhh'Hf. Q You think that the Director of Indus- 
tries should be a member t » T the Civil Service ; don’t you think he should have* two 
or three years experience before lie becomes Director of Industries? — A. T think an 
Indian Civil Service man, who has experience in Customs, should he aide to take up 
the work He would he preferable, and very soon lie could pick up the woik. 

Q. Don't you think that even an Indian Civil Service man Diould have two or 
three years’ experience?— A . It is not absolutely essential. 

16- a 
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Q . You say ihero is a paper, the “ Aslia ”, that should be assisted by Govern- 
meut. By whom is this paper conducted ; is it a commercial paper?- — A. No, it is a 
general paper; it contains any little article which interests the Uriya population 
The people ale very backward. II they got news about industrial business, it would 
help them a little. 

(J. Is your sugai sold in this part ot the country only, or in other parts of India 
as well? .1. Only in our districts ; wo sell sonic to high-class Hindus in Bombay. 
Our sugar is absolutely pure ; we don’t use any refining drugs. 

Q. Do you think before the war it was a paying concern ? * .1. No, it was not. 

Q After the war will it be a paying concern? — .1 Provided the import duty is 
maintained If this is abolished we will be losers. 

Q. Do you think this small dui\ will protect you. when large quantities can be 
shipped easily and freights go down? — .1. Mv opinion is that tin* duty should be raised. 

Q. Suppose the present duly is kept as it is, and at the same time suppose freights 
go down after the war, and there is ease in getting ships, to bring Java sugar here, do 
you think you will be able to maintain, with Ibis duty, the fight against foreign 
sugar, with profit ? — .1 We will be able to have moderate profits. 


Witness No ‘dll. 

Mil. Motitey Ci \ no ah \.i i , Seen tary and Treasure! t the Knshna Jute and 
Co(t<>n Utils Contf/any (Li tinted ), Cllore 

Whitten Kvldknce. 

O. 1, 2 and f». Labour and capital aie the two difficult items that always stand 
in Ihc path of industrial enterprises in India. It was ioiind \ erv ditlicuit to laisc the 
capital for starting our jute mill industry on tin- joint stock system, and only i small 
sum was subscribed lei alt« r a deal of toil and Double. The major poition was sub- 
scribed bv in \ sell and mvlamily, and it may not be presumptuous il I state that tile 
jute mill owes its existence to mv brains and it is the pioneer industry on the joint stock 
system in the^e jtarts. To encourage on h industrial enterprises, Government must 
reserve some luuds m tin* industrial coiimien ml oi agrieuitur.il banks to la< ilitate 
the organisers and promoters of such industries in taking loans, when required, tree 
of in t * rest or on some nominal interest, to be repaid on some specific dates. It is for 
want of such finamial aid from ( Jon eminent that important industries miserably failed 
at |or they ha\e come half wav, perhaps sometimes at the static oi inception itselt. Till 
the industry stands firm on its own ground, Government should supply' raw products 
of jute purchased under it- agency, and under the direct supervision of the Director. 

(y S.- Pioneer industries go a long wa\ to encourage tin* capitalist to invest his 
dead stock on some great enterprise to tin* mutual advantage of the capitalist and the 
labourer alike. Such industries will ser\e as famine-relief works also. Aitei the 
Government have received back tin* money so financed on any industry, when the 
industry is absolutely Jree from all liabilities and encumbrances, any «npitalist will 
come forward to take it. T know many experimental paddy and indigo farms having 
failed for want of financial aid from private or Government agencies, which would have 
otherwise flourished even had a co-operative society propped them up with Binds in 
• east >a. 

(). 22. -Itcsc.irch is urgejitlv required in the direction of dye-stufls, and it, is 
advantageous to have provision for research for such special subjects in the United 
Kingdom at the expense of the State, in view of the prohibitive price of dye-stuffs now 
ruling the Indian market owing to war. 

Q, 2b — Agricultural and forest survey is necessary to ascertain what agricultural 
prod in ts are necessary for the development of industries; whether jute cau be exten- 
sively grown in the soils of the Kistna and Godavari districts, whether the soils are 
congenial to the growth of jute crop;- seed- and expenses for cultivation and jute 
cutting experiments being supplied by Government. 

For jute factories, bobbins will be largely required for which there is special 
wood . At present , bobbins are made in Japan and imported to Calcutta. Sample of 
different sorts of wood grown in the forest reserves of Godavari, Ivistna and Vizagapatam 
districts mav be collected and sent to experts in Calcutta or Dundee for opinion 
as to what wood will suit and stand for bobbins on jute spinning machines. 

Q. 40. — Jute grown in Government ugrii uHural farms for experimental or industrial 
purposes must he sold to jute mills in the Presidency at cost price or at, favourable 
rate*: 

Q. 41. — Industrial development is not, progressing satisfactorily just at present 
in spite of vast resources available in India owing to heavy land taxes, water taxes 
and ground-rents. The land tax must, he Teduced, water-tax on mills (jute industries) 
he cancelled; ground must he left free or some nominal ground rent, be levied to enable 
the capitalist to float the industry with immunity. 
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Q. 4d. — J here tire, at present, only three jute nulls in ibis Presidency, one managed 
by the South Indian Industrials, Chittivalsah, Y izagapatam district; another known 
*is*the Krishna Jute and Colton Mills Co., Limited, Ellme, a joint slock company under 
my management as Secretary and Treasurer oJ the concern. AVe get all our jute 
tiom up eounlry markets, other districts, and presidencies. Tin* jute crop is not 
largely grown in this district as tin* rvol is always list'd to grow onl\ staple tood crops 
though then' is every taeility to grow jut* 1 <>u a large stale. To encourage the ryot 
to grow jute, the only inducement is to gi\e out wash" lands loi experimenting thereon 
with jute crops tree ol taxes, tu lor nominal lent, and waiei tax free, or better still 
if such lands are kept under the control of the State. Jute cutting experiments should 
he made by responsible officers of (doxci nmeul of the rank ol Tahsildar or j{c\enue 
Inspector. It is only in tins wax t li.it jute can he ywn in this distiiit by the (joveru- 
ment to the advantage of the (iov eminent and the eneoui agemenl ot (he land holders and 
mill-owners. 

(). 4!) and f>0 . — Day schools have been opened, hut the worket.', who are illiterate, 
cannot he induced to attend schools systematically m -pite of many facilities opened out 
for them. Such dax schools will he useliil toi tin* voting- operatives ol industries if they 
are placed undei Ihe contiol of the Depaitment id Jmlustiies, as the opeintixcs benefit 
mine by mdu'diinl education than tin* mere studv ol Ihe '1 K’-. 

Strikes among null hands are even da\ octuirences, and for regulating lahoui 
strikes, the Police Depaitmcnt max he oidmcd to ]iost a Suh-I inspector and a batch 
of constables to visit each mill ome in the looming and om e in the evening to watch 
the movements of the workeis, and lo lake prompt a< ’ ion in regard to any disturbances 
likelv to crop up detrimental lo ihe intcicsi,*, <>| th< iudusli- s AVe have Jiad many 
strikes in our jute nulls, and point* aid could b< had m .liter a good deal ot 

correspondence. II \\;r a dax alter Ihe lair that the pole • ..id could be secured. 
In (’abulia. Polite Inspectors walk lonnd the jub nulls daily to set* iliat tin* wankers 
behave pioncrly, and i.iuse no sliike mu ;mv tumble. M an isl rates ami police oflieers 
take no notiei* ol I lit 1 complaints made b\ mill owners, ami lienee labour strikes are 
common m ibis pl.it c, When Ihe ('nxcnmicni an* boxing' la rye land, water, and 
im nine-taxes horn the mill owners, I think it is their hoonden duty, a> public servants, 
to look after the safelx ol tic inti 11 -Jin- , and punishing the strikers and ringleaders. 
The ( mix cm men! seem to suppose Ihat it i- not I lit* i r tint \ to - 'ley Hard tin* interests 
til Hit* mdustiits xviuth abo,r contribute tbc In. i - share lo (lit* national and ( ioyei mnent 
wealth, next to ngrii uliun*. 

(J. at (did 55 . The law must be uniform lor every province, that none bill 
t| ii. . I i fit'tl lmcliaiih d eiig< m t i * must be pul in charge ol boilers and piimc-movers. 
The pi cscn I *•('! of mcchanita ujinecr- .He mere <i , h , c, durians, eaunol spell words, 
and .arinot pul two wonts e i a min.i I u a 1 1 v together ll must he made compulsory 
that a student who whims to si-i'x mechanical cm incering should b<* at least a 
mat rieidate of anv cm* ol Hi* Indian \ u ■ x t isi I les will) aiflieient knowledge of English. 

(). 57 An Advi-orv I L > • id cdiehtin^ oi the lieacl <d nm* ol tlx* leading industries 
m the Presidc'iiev , i> 1 ecc'-sni v 

() r | he office' of a Din 'tor of Indusliies l- a sheer vva-le ol money. IL* is 

onlx a figurehead, al present, with practically no knowledge of m\ industry whatever. 
Suldi a man is only a < log m Ihe wheel. 

() m 7' ! , 71 anti 7?.- - Experts in an\ one or mo:c branches of industries may be 
employed bv I lie State foi each Province. They should visit such places when* their 
services are required lo eiihghti u llm-u* mP'ieded in ‘da: ting anv industry willi the 
benefit of the* r tedmiial and practical -lml\ and experience and to aid them ill 
every possibb wax in starting ihe indust rx sueoes-TuMv. Sue 1 experts will be paid 
bv the ( towm meat of each piovinee, but the parties that seek tin* expert advice 
must bear the travelling and oilier chair!-- ot Ihe expert. Provincial con I ml will be 
(jinte sufficient. If necessary the 1e< link'd and ^lenldir experts mav be permitted 
si ml v conditions and methods of other countries. 

Q 7!).— ITdercnci' iiloatb's art* absolutely necessary hr studying the various aspects 
of industries materially and finaiu hdlv and every province must be provided with 
works of reft ronee for expert- and organisers of industries to study wh never necessary. 

0 S4. 85 and S(i. — ! ndust rial and trade journals are neeessarv for the dissemina- 
t : on of eommen ini and industrial information, and tliese journal-, though issued in 
English, must lx* translated into tin* vernacular of each province and district and swell 
translations published in the District (lazeltes. 

Q, 08.— The present rale of rail wax freight is simply exorbitant notwithstanding 
1|,e dearth of waggons at -aeh station on tin' Aladras ami Southern Mahrntta Pail wax 
line. 

Sidings from the main lines must be provided for each jute industry to facilitate 
prompt receipt and despatch of coal, oils, jute and the e\”ort of bales. Euless taeilitie- 
for traffic an* made, the trade will he paralysed, and T have already expressed mv 
views in a eoinmunieal ion to the Secretary of the Padway Hoard, Simla, on the deaith 
of waggons which it may not be out of place to puote here briefly. 
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“ Our commercial interests in this part of the Eiesidciioy aiv more 01 le,>s dependent 
on the Madras and Soutlieni Mahratta i\ uiJ w ay . Kllore is an important traffic station 
on the Jine. Bice and gunny hales are very hugely exported to the southern districts 
and to Maiahar by the Madras and Southern Muhrattu Hallway and South Indian 
Hail "ay. 

Of late, there has boon a regular dearth ol waggons at this station with the result 
that thousands of net* hags are allowed to i ol m and out ol the railway station, in 
mountain heaps, exposed to sun and rain. The Madras ami Southern Mahratta If ail way 
could not meet the demand, beenuse they are managers of narrow gauge. 

When the line was under State management, theie was no such complaint and 
waggons were available at ail times over and above the requirements so much so that 
Ihe commercial or industrial interests of this part oi the Presidency were never at stake. 

[<Vo m our rvei \ day experience oi t lit 1 rail was systems, we are ol opinion that the 
manatiemenf oi railways by the State is more advantageous and conducive to the 
best inteiests of Ihe commercial community 

The* management of the nanow gauge and broad gauge being now in the hands 
of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Ifailway I hey are unable to adjust one with 
the olhei , and hence their inability !<> manage the line, and provide* Waggons enough 
to carry on the t rathe ol the* hioa’d gauge. Ilmuc the necessity l*-r iranslWring the 
broad gauge to Ihe State management where Ihe tieatmeiit will be men* lihmal, Theie 
w ill tlH*n be no dearth of waggons, no inconvenience to Iraliic, no damage to merchants, 
and the Stale along wilh its people will enjov many years c.f pmsperih as before.” 

(•on cession, il rates must l>e allowed aciordmg to tin* exlent and importance ol tiaffie 
of each station, a> Ihese an* allowed at present only to seaport stations entailing upon 
the merchant additional hcaw expense ol paying from Ihe seaport stalion to the place 
of destiual ion. 

Distrihul ion ol wapgoiis i- not pr.q>eil\ done h\ tin* Madras and Soul hern Mah- 
mtla Hailwav as stations ol minor impoitame an* given moio linn the requiiod number, 
while those of great ei impoMaiH'- ln\e inn been * _»■ i \ * 1 1 e\en iln* required number. 
TTnice ihe congestion ot Iraflii on tin- line ( mb r the Slab management, 1 an sure 
such irregular and unequal distribution ol waggon would newer la* permitted 

{>. 1 J 0 —Julc i mhi'tr i/, for euemnaging jule indimbic-^ the iirsi imjiorlanl item 
(o he looked to is in get He* raw maleriais in large quantities in and near ihe industrial 
area. At present we are getting Ihe stuff required ter nut jule milb 1'ioni (hillnek, 
Yizianagar and other distiiets at gre.it expense All this can In* avoided il jute is 

grown ox tensive] \ side by side with paddy eiop. To encourage the ryol to grow jute, 

Government mav be pleased to grant waste lands to the ryob , free of land or water tax 

for experimental purposes, or open experimental farin'- at the expcie.** id Ihe Stale 

to grow jute and sell the si u IT to local industries. 

Juft (jroin/t (/ hinds — Kolleru lands in tin* lx i- Ilia dislriei are ,ilwa\> under water 
unfit for growing wet < rops. Hut jute is largely yrown in the valleys oMlugli and 
Brali map u Ira in knee-deep water (ioveinment max’ be pleased to exj'eiimenl with 
Calcutta jute seed in the flooded areas of Kolleru on the same methods and prim iphw that 
it is orown in Ihe vallevs ol Ilugli ami Brahmaputra in CaleuHa. Afler the jute has 
been removed. (Ioveinment may allow the ryol to grow any second crop paddv or othei 
wet crons, if be chooses. This will ceitainlv induce the not to grow jute in huge 
quantities on the flooded areas of Kolleru. 


Orap Eyidknck, 24 in .January BUT 

Hotdhfr Ihirnhf hi. M. M uhirii/u . Q. When was vnur mill started ? — A . Ten years 

ago. 

Q. Has it been giving you good profits dming tln*se years?- /I I have been getting 
profits during the last two years. 

Q. Why did you not earn any profits in earlier years? .1. Owing to the dearness 
of jute and the cheapness of gunny. 

Q m y 01 ] suggest that in order to encourage such industrial enterprises Oovernmeiit 
should icserve some funds in the industrial, commercial or agricultural banks with a 
view to offer facilities to the organize! s and promoters of industries for laking loans 
free ol interest or at a low of interest, to be le-paid on some specified dab's. Is there 
any hank in existence in vonr district, to help industries ? — A . Only the "Madras Bank. 

Q. You want an industrial bank? .t. A r es, with cheap interest on the security of 
building and machinery of Ihe mill. 

Q, Have you go! any co-operative credit society in your district?— A No. 

Q. Not even one? — A. No. 

Q. Not even to help agriculturists? — A. No. 

0. Except this branch of the .Madras Bank there are then no other hanking facili- 
ties in vour district? — A. No. 
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Q. Have you not got any wood in xour bisuict which juii r.m suggest lux the making 
oi bobbins? -.1. No. The Purest Department must help us. 

• (J \oii sa\ l ml list ria 1 de\ eiopmeut is not piogiessihg saii'lnetorih owing partly (o 
lmax x land taxes? — .1 . Yes. 

(j. Is I he laud tax pressing iie;i\ i L\ upon the ugriciillun ■ Is ? A Ye-. 

O. You think that in ordei to iudm*e cultixalois to grow jule land should he gm-u 
them lieeol lent ? - 1. Yes. I nmaii waste lamh. 

(J. Ymir remarks don’t apply to land generally ? .1 NO. 

O. You don't wish that rxuts slnuild glow jute on lands on who h the\ >ow iood eiops, 
hnt Mill suggest that they should glow jute on waste lands?— .1. Yes. 

(J. And it they weie given waste lauds on easy terms would urn insist eii Iheii 
growing’ jute only, or would you lease them hee to gtnxx xxlialexei the\ liked?- A. No. 

I would insist on their growing jule only. 

O Would you like the < !n\ eili nielli to jutioduee some oomph’ mm lega riling your 
own business*" 1 NO. I sax this oul\ io impioxe the iwhistix I uum* it is a useful 
industi \ . 

(J. You s.( \ \um lahouieis do not altend the da\ schools that h.ive heeil opened v 1 
T’hat is a \ erv gloat dilfii ultx . 

( K How many day si hoots h.i\e um gni theie'" 1 We ha\e gut one laetoiv a huol 

(>. And ' mil laiiomers don’t take advantage ot it'" 1 NO. lOen if x on give 
them pencils, slates, papers, etc, they won't go. li you press them they stay away. 

(J. (km you tell li.- w 1 1 x they dnnT go to the ‘ohonl*- 1 Because lh 4i v don’t care foi 
it. Tlicy want to get money only. 

t) W hat is the instruetion thai you impart in \ou? selini*' ’ ] Then* is a i nmjmh 
soil rule that those who work in the morning sliould attend m- hoo| lialf a day in 
the evening. 

Hut in addition to leading, writing and ant hmet ie, do \o tea* h them anything 
eonm i eted with the industry ?- t. AW* tea' h ho\ s who are lx low 14 \e.irs id' age- lead- 
mg Wilting and arithmetic The hoy- w ho an- heloiv I! onl\ attend lialf a day in the 
Breton . 

* j. lu \ * * n the box s who are he low n m* don t .iliend the school? 1 No 

W h \ ? 1.1 do not kimw. 

k?. A on -ax that m Calcutta Police Inspeiiois walk aromio the jule mills daily 
tfi -ot \x oi k e i s deluxe propei lx and cause no strike nor itn\ Irouhle Is this stateni<*i)1 
hast'd on what xmi have seen or on what you have licardr .1 I ha\e uexej seen it 
pcsoiuilx, bill I heard from I ht* eng i m*ei-s oi the (kilcutta nulls. If you sav anything 
to tie- '-onlies they will go m ‘ttikt* and that u the diffieultv in labour. 

P this difliciillx growing .1 Yes. 

(> Is there emigration from n-m di tint? .1 N e** Moreoxei, these peop.a are 
not d(*pcmlcnt truly on mills Tliex n i aw,»\ lo the a- » .cull ti la 1 business or some ollmi 

business. 

(>. Buit mans' - 1 liicm ...ignite outside \tnii distiai" I W c imported at Inst 
t'rom (kilcutta and other place-, ,m! we ‘aught mu people and tliex leained everything, 
but t Ik*x are rrnyx going aw ax though w e pax high salaiu-. II we sax anything Ibex 
strike. ' ’ 

| tha- riot a healthy sign u They want to he healed better?- \. W e pay tluni 
bet tel and we treat ih-mi belter also W’hatexei tliex want we ought lo gixe 

i) You an- not able to tell us whx il you tieat them better and pax them better 
th?*x should not be willing to -eixe? .1 It um remoxe the leadets the lahnureis will 
strike 

f) 'the labourers as a body an* mu lo hlann but sunn lew .m*n among them''- I. 


Yes. 

O. And t hex do i‘ Ini their own a-IHsh puipo-i ' » ^ 

n. ATm say that the Dileetm oi Industrie' n 
practically no knowledge <1 any industi \ whalrxei 
ol the post, hut you want .< better m ,| n I the' 

Industr ial men should adxPe us xxlien x\e go w mn 
in mx distiiet. 

1). Oi mx of his subordinates? 1 No ^ 

enmu’ed bx‘ ( io\ ei n nient should x is 
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Q. You say that the present rate ol railway freight is exorbitant and you advocate 
that the Stale should take up llie management oi the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
ltail way. Since when has this company been in management of this line? — A. Since 
six years, ilelore that it was in the hands of the Madras Kailway and their manage- 
ment was good. Hut alter the Madias and Southern Mahratta Kailway came they never 
supply us waggons. While the Bengal- Nagpur Kail way supply us any number of 
waggons, Madras and Southern Mahratta Kailway never 'supply a sufficient number of 
waggons. 

You say from your everyday experience (if the i ail way system that the management 
of the railway by State is more advantageous to industry? — .1. Yes. They will give us 
any amount of facilities. The railway companies would not allow us to build any 
godowns nor would they supply even tarpaulins. We asked them to permit us to 
const i net our own waggons and sheds near the railway siation. Hut they would not 
allow, t asked them to allow me to run my waggons on their line, but they said that 
the Indian Kail ways Arts did not allow it. We ^aid we would buy waggons and 
make them over to the railway in older to provide laeilities foi our goods. Kut they 
refused. 

Q. What State Hallway have you hud experience’ of?- .1. We had the East (toast 
Kailway and we had none of these difficulties. Now we have Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Kailway and they’ aie narrow gauge people 1 and the*y cannot suppl\ waggons. 
BeugaKNag pur Kailway is supplying any amount of waggons 

Q You also think that there should be* bed ter rates given to you in comparison to 
seaport stations?--.!. They are always giving’ concession rates to seaport stations 
Ell oi e is midway between Kezwada and Cocanada, but Klloie lias Tint got concession. If 
limy g i \ e concession to one station the\ ought to g i\ c concession to edlmr stations a Ho. 

Hon'blrSu FiunHdtoi/ ( ' m i niddnnj. — (J. What wages do a on pa\ tei yimr labouierx? 
— A. A female labouier gels K>. ‘I weekly, a woim'I gets Hs b a week and a ."pinner 
geds Ks. T a week. An nidiu.iiy eooly woiking m the* mills geds As. (i a day. \\ pay 
anna I and pies !l to young boy " below 1 I yvais A man geds A’ b and b dining' culti- 
vatien seasons. 

(> Det von think a man wlm works in tiie licld at' A" b will ! -e* willing to go ami 
w r ork in the iaetoiies at A**, i ? — 1 Agiieullural weak can In* dom* i>\ an\ om* but not 
\ In* mill work. 

O. Are* your woikcis eultiAalot'" id \oui own distmls, <n l.dmnieis impelled from 
<d I ht places ? ! The\ aicoidmaiv Mioliev 

(j Suppose they go on slnke and imi <do"** lie* mill Jor te n ni (itteen days will thev 
come back? .1. They won't eaie and they go to the’ town and woik t li»*i •* . 

Is your hie buy a limited nmipaii) ’’ 1. W-* I am Set icdan and Tieasuiei 
We are working on i-unmis-mm system and out eonmiission H d pci cent on the’ net, 
piotits earned by the company. 

(J. Do you want (imerninent to pirn Imm’ jute I'oi you? 1 \<i. We want to 

introduce jute cull i \ a < ion. Tim idea underlying my suggest inn is to grow 'jute umbo 
(fovoinmcnl supervision and to sell jute’ at <*os1 price and we will buy jute’ 
from (io\ ernnmrit because’ our industry is a local industry. W<‘ want lor.il jute and 
xv e want (io\ eminent to grow jute* and gi\e> it to u*- nt cost price. 

(K Don't you think it will be’ unfair to the' jub* industry? ,1. 1 want them to 
introduce it to the’ rveds and to enable 1 them to learn that it is a profitable thing 

Q Dei you want money to he gi\«'ii by tin* industrial banks and agiicultural banks 
to ihe people without interest:-- 1. Yes. until they are taught. 


Witness \o. 

Mk. V. Anm\\<;nu Y-uunr nj C \hdnl Hakim A (A., Skin Mm hunts and 

E r/jortefs. Madras. 

A Vim itkn Evidknit,. 

( apita). I haye some experience le’garding the raising ol capital in connection with the 

Madras Electric Thmiway (bnnpany, and a company for the’ manufacture of glue out of 
the hides fleshings, and also oi a tanning industry wanted to be started and worked on 
joint stock lines by one* of my fiiciids some years ago. 

I do not think that tlmre is much difficulty in raising the capital necessary for new 
industries. 

We se’P Indian capital is readily at Darted towards co-operative societies, postal 
savings banks, railway and municipal debentures, mining sliaies and nt In*]* such inve-d- 
ments. If the* public are only conyiueed of the* safety of a concern and the prospects 
there may be for flu* articles manufactured, and confidence in the competence anil ability 
of the directorate, private capital is suie to be attracted. 
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The people that are ready and willing to invest in new industrial ventures, are the 
English-educated men and persons engaged in learned or literary professions, sueb as 
vakils, doctors, etc., as well as Government servants, schoolmasters, and others who get 
hied incomes. 

The non-English knowing men are generally agriculturists, traders, merchants or 
those engaged in some industrial or commercial work. Such men have no laitli in 
joint stock companies and are not willing to risk their money in new industries, and 
enterprises about which they have no knowledge, or the success ot which has vet to he 
demonstrated. These people are content to invest, their moneys m the development' and 
enlargement of the businesses in which they are actually engaged and which aie \ieldmg 
them a fair return. 

On the other hand, the English educated men. by virtue of their Western culture, 
have acquired a broader outlook and they are everywhere anxious to see the development 
of the Indian arts, trades and industries, so that this vast countiy may lake its proper 
place among the countries ol the world. They have tlm- created 1L- swadeshi .spirit and 
have started numerous swadeshi companies, banks, insurance companies, trading associa- 
tions and the like, and are naturally anxious to be on the directorate of the enterprise's 
in which they have invested their money. Hut unfortunately, they have not the 
requisite business knowledge and commercial training, and have no experience of the 
troubles and ditliculties incidental to commercial and industrial pursuits and enterprises, 
and are sometimes not abb* to get over red-tape habits o! thought and action. 

They are also generally unwilling to pay for first -class men to guide and control tin* 
works, and imagine that they can get on well enough with cheap foreman or maistries, 
and ill-paid subordinate staff. 

The result ol all this is ihc iailure, sonnei or later, ot u.\ swadeshi venture, 
blingiiig about discouragement to others who may wish to take to industrial pursuits 
and careers. Such failures make people lose* faith in the suitability and efHcieney of 
joint stock enterprise under present Indian conditions. 

Doubtless there have been many tuiliires due to fraud on the part of the individuals 
in charge of the works, or want of honesty even on the part of the Directorate, but 
taking a careful view of the whole, 1 am convinced that most of these failures ale due 
mainly to (1) imperfect organisation, (2) inadequate capital, (•>) want of business experi- 
ence or too much red-tapism, H) absence ol m '-'^sarv technical guidance and help, and 
(f>) want of Government suppoit. 

It is therefore absolutely essential that (lie Government should give financial amongst 
other help to existing and new industries, as Government support anil control will 
emit' 1 confidence* in the mind « ' the public. 

1 think all the forms of aid enumerated under question 5 will have to be adopted 
as mav be* found suitable and applnaide to various imh dries, according to their relative 
or individual needs or requirements. 

In the ubsem*< of proto- : ve ilutus on certain foreign imports, grants-in-aid, and 
bounties and subsidies to enable such goods being produced locally will be essential. In 
most cases the methods ‘b 4, f> of question 5 will generally suffice. 

• The guaranteed Government purchase ol products, when they ale up to standard, is 
one of the best 1 and most necessary forms of eiieouingcment and support that, an industrial 
concern can be given, but I think such purchase must be continued not for a short 
time # but till such goods are being produced commercially and are. available in the market 
for pm chase. 

The Gov ‘mineri 1 should exercise its control through a Director with defined powers 
and duties, whose duty ii will be to visit and inspect the concerns and iVctories that 
are receiving Government aid. lie must have power to take such action as may be neces- 
sary, as in the case of co-operative cieilit societies. In ensure the safety of the industiial 
concern and maintain tin* confidence of the public therein. There should be also 
periodical audits by the Government auditors. The internal management should be 
leli entirclv in the band - off he directors of the concerns. 

The above two checks should be enough to ensure proper working of the concerns 
on safe and progressive lines, and to prevent extravagance or recklessness on the part of 
management. 

T have known personally of two such factories organised and worked by Mr. ( hatter- 
ton. He boldly ventured and exploited the jiossibilitics of chrome tanning and of the 
aluminium industry, with his commendable energy in the cause of the Indian industrial 
development. 

He had no practical knowledge of these indusDies and there were no trained woik- 
men either, to assist him in the work. The process had to bo gathered and studied from 
published books, pamphlets and journals, and he had to get what, help lie could, from 
friends engaged in the tanning trades and in the metal industries. Even under such 
difficulties he made them successful. His scientific knowledge helped him a good deal 
in his experiments, and his labours have now' brought about the establishment of these 
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two now industries, which are being taken up by many private concerns. The. Madras 
Aluminium Factory and Mysore Chrome Leather Factory may be mentioned prominently 
in ibis connection. 

In order to make pioneer factories successful concerns, specially qualified men and 
technical experts of best education and experience should be employed, and Government 
should give every possible help to them. 

The pioneer factoiies should be worked till it is found that there is no prospect at all 
of their being worked as paying concerns. Under previous study and careful selection 
of the industries or processes to he tested, suck failures may not occur. 

When the pioneer factories are beginning to yield the ordinary market rate of 
inteiest for the capital that may be invested, they should bo entrusted, as working 
concerns, to plicate capitalists or companies, giving preference always to indigenous 
capitalists and concerns. The Government must also continue their help till they are 
able to work without any outside help. 

1 am geneiallv against the piinciple of Government making a monopoly of the 
results of the success of pioneering experiments. Sucli industries must be allowed to 
be taken up and worked by pm ate concerns, under proper safeguards, such as Gov- 
ernim lit .supervision, guidance or emit rol, and with Government help as long as necessary; 
but when an industry is a xeiy huge one icq ui ring a large amount of capital and an 
extensive niganisation which is beyond the ability and scope of private individuals or 
joint stuck companies, it can be taken up by the Government and worked just like 
Telegraphs, Pailvavs Salt or other departments arc being worked, for it will then 
become a source ol income which makes it worth while, in the tax-paver’s interest', 
to maintain and work it as a dt pnrtmental concern. 

It is also to he noted that m conducting a business as a department of Government, 
there is a likelihood of tbeie being no suflieient ineentixe to make improvements or effect 
economies, as when the industry is carried on under competitive conditions. 

There is lurking tear amongst Indians that the pioneer factories are likely very often 
to drift into the hands of powerful rings or combines, and that the people of the country 
themselves may not get that benefit which the Government itself wishes to secure to them. 
It is then- -fore desirable that endeavour should he made to get local or Indian concerns to 
take up su<'h work, the Government gi\ing their help as long as needed. 

No limitation or restriction should he placed on new’ industries, or Government aid 
denied to such enterprises, on the scon* of their < lashing or competing with any established 
external trade. On the other hand, the Government must help by every means in its 
power not only by advice and technical and expert, guidance but also financially. India 
must he fiee to develop its reMiurers without (heck or hi ml ranee on its own lirms, and he 
allowed to manufacture articles for consumption for its own needs, if not for foreign 
export. T do not think that any established external trade has permanent vested 
interests for all time, -n that the Government should desist from aiding Ihe establishment, 
working or improvement of trades that, would benefit India. If it is meant (by question 
14) that India should he allowed not to compete with England, or should only manu- 
facture t h o**e things that Knglaml would allow, then then* is no hope foi India, to rise 
and take its place, among the self-supporting countries of the world. 

In nnler to develop industries and make India a manufacturing country, manu- 
facturing articles at least for its own needs, instead of depending upon other countries 
for its necessities, it is absolutely essential to have research institutes the duty of 
which should lie to find every available scope for the various kinds of raw materials found 
abundantly all over the country, hut- which are being now* exported in enormous quanti- 
ties to foieigu countries, to be worked iheic and returned at ruinous cost and disadvan- 
tage to Indian people. 

India being suen a large countrv with differences in climatic and other conditions, 
one single research institute for all India will not he enough. There must be a central 
institute which should have a number of most experienced specialists for all branches of 
industry. Tt should be fully equipped with the latest appliances and an up-to-date 
chemical laboratory. It should also have a small iactory fitted with necessary machinery, 
attached to it. 

There is no use of having second and third rate men in charge of such an institute. 
It would not bo too much to give a tempting pay to a number* of specialists and technical 
and trade chemists of international fame to come out to Tndiu for service therein. Any- 
thing from two thousand ru]M*cs to even five thousand rupees a month, I should not 
consider very high, if we are to look to the great benefits that would accrue to the 
country by the labours of such an institute under such specialists. One single idea or 
one discovery or invention alone may he worth all the money spent thereon. 

Tn addition to the central institute for all India, located in some important and 
easily accessible centre, there must, also he provincial research institutes located one at 
least in each of the bigger provinces. The chief central research institute will also have to 
look after the special industries of the province in which it may be located. The Pro- 
vincial research institutes would be on a smaller scale than the chief institute, and 
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will haye a greater and much larger proportion of qualified Indian technical chemists 
and industrial specialists on tin* stall', working under one or two eminent experts trot out 
from foreign countries. ° 

• Ail these institute's should he independent of »ach other, but subject and icsponsible 
to a special officer of Government, a J)i rector-1 General of Industries, who would be directly 
subordinate to t lie (government of India, and responsible lor the develoj ment and pro- 
gress ol the industries ol tin* country. l'her<* should also la* a Director ol Industry for 
each province. The professors and the assistants ot all the research institutes nun meet 
together in consultative coniercnccs twice or thrice a year. 

The specialists and their assistants, in addiiion to what they will In* doing in their 
own institutes and laboratories, should also 1m* made lo visit industrial , mu-crus in the 
country, and watch carefully tin* methods ol work and the practice followed theiein, 
and Irv to improve the woikmg m the direct ions „l.ieh may suggest themselves under 
such observation. I lie cost ot chemicals and mulct nils and the labour ueccssan for 
these experiments towards improvements, could he easily collected from the taetoi ies 
themselves, r l he propiictors would he only too willing to pu\ tor du* same, when they 
see that by these impinvemcnhs economy is etleeted, labour saved and large quantities 
and licit ( i i* qualities ol goods are turned out 

Hie same thing could aKo be done hy demonstrat ion lactories. Specialists in 
charge of those lactories may spend some ot then time in tin* above class of work in 
private facto) ies, which may a^k lor then' mm vice*', a reasonable sum being charged for 
such services. 

J n hmding the services ot technical expert^ to work m private lactones (he services 
may he subject to the express condition, that any itnpr rtant itiM-ovei ies and impiovemonts 
effected would he the propel ty ot I he ( iovei nnieiit to in* used lor the puldi< benefit, as 
long as the giving of such mfoi mat ion will not he to tin* finam i detriment, or loss of the 
private* factory. 

Each pi ovincial institute may take in paid apprentices or M-holai.Jnp holders, who 
should undergo training in loth theoietual and juactiea! work, so that they may, in 
time, fake independent charge of research institutes ami technological schools. 

The paid apprentices or scholarship holders may he taken from the best passed out 
men in engineering, medical and other technical colleges in India, and fiom those who 
have passed with distinction from the science branch of Aits -alleges. This will also 
give an impetus lo scientific studies in India. 

These men, when thus trained will find eonshlei ahh* scope tor the utilisation of their 
technical and export knowledge and may find suitable employment as heads ot concerns 
which local and village enterprise may start for (lit* development of industries. The 
Government would thus he able to provide suitable careeis foi their trained experts, 
instead of merely leaving them unprovided for. 

1 would suggest that grcales attention should In* {aid by provincial research insti- 
tutes to the development of what m..\ he called eottag* industries or village industries. 
These arc generally minor industries which could he <s’ricd on hy individuals without 
iUiv verv large expenditure ' t machinery and appliances 

Every village 1 requires earpenteis, blacksmiths, potters, chmklers, weavers, dyers, 
goldsmiths, oil-mongers, etc. Therefore the industries connected with these professions 
should he taken and worked and improvements effected in them on up-to-date western 
lines hy the (lovernment. 

The Industries that may time he taken up and for which there will always be local 
demand, and tor which taw materials could also he tound, are numerous. They would 
for instance comprise : 

* (]) fbV Industrie so — Extinction, bleaching and purification of oils; manufacture 

of toilet, medicinal and industrial soaps; varnishes, paints and • insccd-oil preparations. 

(2) Glazed pottery*, porcelain ware, crcckcrv, improved kitchen utensils, and glass- 
ware. 

(3) Fibre industry comprising manufactures ol < onlage, ropes and twines; brushes 
from coil, pnlmyia and oilier fibres. 

(4) Cement-bricks tiles, and flnonngs lor Iioiim* building, terracotta waie, lire 

bricks. 

( 5 ) Manufacture of pharmaceutical drugs and extracts, and medicinal prepara- 
tions from indigenous raw products. 

(6) Bleaching powders, manures and fertilisers, insecticides and weed killers. 

(7) Preservation and canning of fruit, manufacture of health food and fnnd-stuffs 
from bananas, yams, tapioca, arrow- root and nth<*r similar agricultural products. 

(3) Smoking mixtures and other tobacco preparations. 

From the statistical ..bstracf of British India it will lx* seen that out of a total 
population of 315 millions, 28 millions live in villages and 227 millions are emplnved 
or dependent on agriculture while only 35 millions are engaged in industries or are 
supported by them. The actual workers in industries are only J7J millions. 

These figures show the importance of agriculture so far as India is concerned arid 
tlie dependence of the people of this country on agriculture. 
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Tile industries connected or bearing on tlie improvement of agriculture and the 
betterment of the agricultural classes should take an important position in the activi- 
ties of the Industrial Department also. Many of these industries, I have already 
mentioned by way of example in the list of village industries. 

Forests being under the sole control of Government the utilisation of forest pro- 
ducts so vast and varied, for the manufacture of various commodities needed in this 
country, should he taken in hand by the Department of Industries. It would be easy 
for Government to start factories for the manufacture of these' articles, as pioneer 
industries, or to hand these to private enterprises with suitable concessions and under 
Government hell) and advice. 

Indian stipendiary students Gained in research institutes can very well he em- 
ployed in all the works. 

It seems to me that there is no necessity to have any permanent provision for 
research for special subjects in the United Kingdom in addition to arrangement made 
for research in Tndia, apart iroit| what the Imperial Institute in London already 
provides. 

It would be easy always to get advice and aid on every matter on which the 
Indian Research Institute niav mjuire "Urh advice and help or special experiment. 

The diifieul I ies that may present, themselves will necessarily be extremely varied 
in nut uie and would ntlen need a variety of experts to solve the same. To keep a 
permanently paid stall of a variety of specialists and experts would be decidedly out 
of the question, as it will involve an enormous charge on Indian revenues. When any 
difficulty arise'* the research institutes in India can always refer it to the special 
kind of experts who are conversant with the particular class or kind of work, and pay 
for tin* same in each case. 

I have no experience oi the commercial museums in this country, but T have 
seen a number of ordinary museums in various towns in India. The Victoria Technical 
Institute in Madras is the only one of a commercial nature which J have known. 
Other museums in this country also scr\c to give some knowledge of local arts and 
industries. 

1 ha\e visited a number of ordinary museums and commercial museums in other 
countries and many in Japan and a very fine one in Philadcl nhia and 1 have also 
visited Uie Franco BtiGsh Fxliibition in London, and 1 have taken part in organising 
and getting up of an Industrial Inhibition in connection with the Indian National 
Congress. These museums play a very large part in helping Lade and indushv, and in 
bringing together manulactures, buyers and distributors to help one another. It. would 
certainK he advisable to ha\e such museums in all distiict centies also, where the 
special industries ot the distiiet may he dealt with. 

The commercial museum'* must arrange and show raw products and various 
processor and stages in the manufacture of articles Irom them. The methods of 
manufacture must also be illustrated. There must also be attached a bureau of in- 
formation to assist tlioM* engaged in trade and manufacture. 1 should also suggest 
small itinerant exhibitions oi* domestic and foreign goods which could be manufactured 
in the country as well as improved tools and appliances. 

Exhibitions should bo popular in character to make them financially workable; at 
the same time they rtiould aim at bringing selleis and buy its into contact. 

It is a common thing for foreign manufacturers to send their assistants or re- 
presentative's with various kinds of goods neatly arranged, to be exhibited as samples 
to likely customers, and secure orders t hex eon. In the same wav commercial sale 
agencies would be extremely useful to popularise Indian manufactures. The Indian 
Co-operative Swadeshi Stores in Bombay has been doing very good work in this way. 
It lias been an eye-opener of the various articles manufactured in India. 

It is absolutely essential that in order to encourage industries of the country that 
there should be a list of principal imported articles and those of Indian origin as 
well which the principal Government departments use. The list should be available 
for sale and the articles themselves should also be exhibited in commercial and other 
museums so that people may know' what goods are necessary for Government require- 
ments and produce them locally, with a reasonable certainty of securing Government 
patronage. I should insist on Indian Governments purchasing swadeshi or Indian 
made articles, in preference to foreign or imported ones, whenever such are available 
and come up to a fixed 1 minimum standard ni quality. 

It is a common practice for Indian mercantile concerns and merchants, both 
big arid small, to employ a number of assistants whose business is to constantly visit 
centres of trade and industry in the interior districts. These men have to get acquainted 
with the various merchants of the place and note their peculiarities, their wants, and 
requirements and the trade openings ami possibilities for the benefit of the firms wdiich 
they i ep resent. 

1 myself have thus been to foreign countries more than once — United States of 
America, California, Canada, England, France, Italy, China and Japan. These visits 
have enabled our firm to build up our business and work it up steadily in spite of keen 
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and powerful competition. Our friends ironi oilier countries have also been tempted 
to visit ns and get into closer personal acquaintance and strengthen mutual business 
relationship so much so that they introduce us to their friends in other countries as 
w5U. 

Japanese representatives have been of late coining in numbeis to India to catch 
what trade there is lor their country. They have thus been already able to flood 
the country with numerous articles hitherto imported from Oennanv, Austiiu and 
other Western lands, and to defy the competition of British and oilier AVestern made 
goods. 

American consuls who are in the Presidency centres in India are regularly sending 
weekly reports to their country ot the requirements of the Indian people. Their 
bulletins and consular reports contain (‘very inlormalion of any importance that may 
be useful to their merchants and manufacturers l.>r catching the trade of India. 
Imports of American goods are also thus growing every day. ft is therefore quite 
evident that if there are Indians who neci^saiilv know the enuntrv and the inanneis 
and customs and liahits of their own countrymen better than any foreign men can, 
they would ho able to render a gieut deal <d help when sent out as commercial attaches 
or representatives to foreign countries. 

These attaches will have to study (he peculiar needs ot tin* country they are 
exploiting and its manufactures and industries and gut I mm intormation with regard 
to the ’various uses to which raw materials, so largely imported by the.se foreign 
countries are put, and give lull information to Indian enquireis and minuJaet urei - in 
India. They may he appointed to hold office h,i a term of five rears. J do not think 
that any University qualifications are nci es>ary lor them. Il would he enough ll they 
have a good general education and some business experience •Inch would enable them 
to (dearly giasp the meaning and trend ol what they sen 1 an make proper inlcicfices 
t heretrom. 

Special enquiries would no doubt be useful in special cims, out rhe results would 
not be of much value or advantage to the country unless Indians also are allowed (o be 
on these commissions of enquiry. 

1 do not think that provinces m India itself should have trade representatives in 
other prov incm. 

T have not tound any lilnaiv in Madras v lieu* I iuuld get limb* and commercial 
information, moie particularly about foreign "ounfiies. A good library of all books 
bearing on industrial and technical and scientific suhjeiN and on actual methods and 
processes of manufacture, must be established, at least in the principal Presidency towns 
and in important industrial Metres. They may be attached to the existing colleges 
or to tin 4 offices o I 1) i rectors « I ml list nfs. 

Trade dins lories and annals, reports <d’ Uhamheis oj Unmmercc, Indian as well 
as foieign consular report'*, techno a! and tiude jouii Is, select descriptn e catalogues 
and pi ice-lists relative to venous jndiislin should aNo he mcncd and kept in these 
libraries. The librarian nun 1 be a man ol good education so as to In* able to study and 
digest information and make available fe the public. 

The child industry with which I am connected is !he tanning of sheep and goal 
skins and cow and buffalo hides and the export of the same to foreign countries such 
as England, America, Japan and Australia. These are the countries with which we 
ate doing business lcgularly throughout the veal*. Connected with this is the export 
of drv and wet-salted and pickled-goat and pickled-sheep skins, and dry hides to all 
these Vomit l ies 

Th s trade maw be *aid to b<‘ mosllv in the hands o* Muhammadan merchants who 
have made it t hoi » calling, or vocation from their youth. 

Tile industry requires considerable amount ol capital and is < hiefly financed by 
foreign European merchants through local agcnci**- and Exchange Banks. Bettors 
of credit an* also put up through these banks. English, huropeaii and American 
firms thus make large money advances to the tanner- and skin merchants engaged 
in the business, in order In secure their output lot salt* in Pump** and America. 
Australia and Jupan are also coming in to do this. 

A very large number of men is engaged in various operations connected with the 
industry* and these have to be men with special experience and training, and technical 
knowledge and dexterity. The children of these workmen work with their parents 
and relations in the factories and thus get the icquNitc training, from their very 
youth. As they grow older and older, they are none and moie competent and become 
tit, to be entrusted with mportant work, and the supply of necessary skilled labour 
is thus kept up. 

The men intended for the position of upper-subordinates, managers, and those 
who would also eventually become proprietors or share holders in their concerns, do a No 
rret a very good training specially fitted for such positions, under the efficient and 
interesting system of training in vogue in this trade. 
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Madras is tlie best place far ejecting improvements in the tannage of skins and 
hides. Tanning is one of the chief and extensive industries earned on in this 
presidency. There are about 400 tanneries in this Presidency and about 100 of them 
are right in the presidency city itself. * 

Bombay and Madras are the only Presidencies in which the tanning industry 
flourishes — Madras being more important of the two. 

The number of tanned goat, and sheep skins exported annually to foreign countries 
comer up to he about 200 lakhs, and only about one fourth of it is tanned in the 
Bombay Presidency. The “ prime ” and finer tannages are chiefly confined to Madras,, 
and in “ good ” and “ ordinary " brands which constitute t Be bulk of Bombay mami- 
lactuie, the products are not e<jual to the eoriesponding goods produced in the Madras 
Presidency. 

The number of tanned-cow and tanned-buffalo hides exported nut of India come 
to (a or 00 lakhs, almost the whole of it being likewise tanned in Bombay and Madras. 

Tanned-buffalo bides, out ot this number, are about a three lakhs at the most. 
In the matter ol these also Madras takes the lead. 

Tb e share that other parts nf India take in this industry, is the collection and 
export of raw goat and sheep skins and raw hides. Most ot this export lias Bit Berio 
been in the bands of (lei man firms, d ims Madras may pioperU claim to be the 
locality wherein to conduct improvements and Irv new professes and improved methods. 

Pioneer and demonMiat ion factories should be established e\clusi\ely for the 
skin industry, and should lu* under the charge of competent iirst-rate foreign trained 
experts who possess a thorough knowledge, theoretical and practical, and who have also 
had training in factory work, as well. The following are some of the articles that 
may advantageously he produced, as they will always find a ready demand and sale, 
nut merely for local consumption but also lor export. 

The tanning as carried on in this country al present is tairlv satisfactory and 
meets the needs and requirements of the importers and consumer' in tin* foreign 
countries to which tliese skins are sent. .Nevertheless, 'considerable improvement 
is possible. There is a good deal of waste in labour and in tin* use of curing and 
tanning materials, such, for instame, as salt, myrabolatns, tanning barks, tallow, etc., 
needed in tin* works. 

Tn methods and manipulations also improvements may be effected. For instance 
the introduction of tanning drum', paddle wheels and improved tools and appliances, 
and small changes in the construction and tin* position of tannery pits and vats, etc., 
will be of much use and would save considerable amount of labour, improve and 
lighten the work and bring about a saving in tin* cost of manufacture as well. 

Progressive tanmis who wish to enlarge their out-put or those who want to 
manufacture superior lent hers, will find they can do so by the introduction of a few 
machines. 

1 have had the opportunity ol visiting a number of tanneries and cm tiers estab- 
lishments in various parts ol the world. I have -ecu many such establishments in 
San Francisco, Boston, New York, Philadelphia. Chicago, Baltimore and other centres 
of this industry in T T nited States of America, and factories in Montreal and Toronto 
in Canada, as well as some in Fngland, France, Italy China and Japan. 

from what I have h*oh of the various kinds and classes of leathers manufactured 
ih *ie I do mn m <* aiiv reason why Indian tanners should not produce tanned and 
dressed skim and hides as good as those manufactured in Furope and America, 
except want of technical advice and training. 

The things that I would suggest as fit for pioneering and demonstration are the 
manufacture of chrome-leathers of various kinds such for instance as (1) glassi-kid 
from goal skins, and various kinds of fancy leal her' from goat and sheep, (2) willow 7 
calf and other classes of uppev-lealhers for boots and shoes from cow hides, enamel 
and patent leathers. (It) manufacture of sole leathers out of heavy cow and buffalo 
hides. (4) harness leathers, (o) belting leathers suited to the requirements of mills and 
factories in India, ((>) roller skins for mills, and ordinary chrome leathers useful for 
various other local needs such as mii'hk-bags and pakalies for carrying water and 
other liquids, (7) chrome leathers tor water hailing bags used in irrigation. 

Combination tannages too have a great hit an and deserve every attention. The 
production of improved bark-tanned leathers for consumption in various parts of 
Tndia, and for export in a better finished form to foreign countries, deserves attention. 

The manufacture of leather goods out of the leathers manufactured in Tndia is 
another important line of work and should also he taken up specially in hand. The 
manufacture of tanning extracts front various tanning substances so abundantly avail- 
able and so largely used by the tanners of the presidency will be another useful 
industry. All these will give scope to the work of pioneer and demonstration factories 
and give room for the employment of educated voung men and stipendiary students 
who have undergone special training in Tndia or foreign countries in leather industries 
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Okal Evidence, ^4tii Jancaky 1917. 

Mi‘. C. h. how.- Q. You say that there is a lurking tear amongst Indians that 
pioneer factories arc likely very often to drift into the hands d powerful rings or com- 
bines. What do you mean by that exactly?- A. I mean that some of these concessions 
that have been given have ultimately gone to oilier people, to rings. For instance, the 
Travaneore Government gave some concessions to Mr. Schomburg who sold it to somebody 
else and then it was sold to a London Syndicate. People of the country have had no 
advantage from it. 

Q. 1 quite admit the disadvantage that might happen in the ease ot Travaneore. 
Do you think that tlieie is a popular impression that if a small pioneer factory is 
started a ling might get hold of it?— A. That is the impression in the eountn'. 

Q. D<> you think that it i s an undesirable stale ot things?- .1. 1 do not think it 
does matter so long as the idea is to de\elop Indian industries bo- tin* benefit oi the 
Indian people. It would he belter to see that Indian capital gets |l-e benefit of it. 

G. \ on would not. mind it llieie is a combination so long as il is Indian?---.!. (Vi- 
fainly. 

Q- ^ (, u say “ II it is meant (by (|iiestion 14) that India should he allowed not to 
compete with England or should onl\ manufacture those things that England would 
allow then there is no hope* lor India to iise and take ils place* among the sell-support- 
ing countries of the world.” 

Picsulnit.-- .1. The only meaning ot the question b this Then* ait* sonic people 
in this country, Indians and English, who are now getting a Inin g by dealing with 
external hade. Tin* question is w heihei the ( io\'<*i ninerit sho dd aid a new enferpiise 
that might damage* an external trade on which si* main people ; the eountrv depend tor 
their living? 

Sn F. //. St c mi it . Q. If’ an export duty was put on hide.'- and skins that might 
offeet vour business as an exporter? That would affect you as a tanner? — .1. After all 
we are finding* the same difficulty. We cannot help it. 

Mr. ('. A. //>w . — (). Jt cuts only one way, that is tin poor i \ ot ? A. 1 do not know 
it the* poor ryot suiters so much as the middleman We S‘dl it at a particular price 
■and the men will then a.d< us to pa\ mole, lie notices the price and he would not soil 
it to us. It is tin* middleman that suffers. 

Q- ^on would have a special local department toi the de\ clopment of industries?— 
*1. Yes. The local Dilector of Industries will he always subject to the inUtience of the 
Government. 

(J- A on mean that the '•mitrol oi the Director-General will la* only on iechnieal 
points? — . 1. Yes. 

Q- What is your idea about the Indian ( ommerei d Intelligence Department! l)o 
you think a Department of Gommen ia! Intelligence b ■equired in India? -A. J think 
the Director-General of Industries w ill he abb* to do if with the help of Ins department. 

(J. industry is cut* Hung ..nd #, ominerco another. Iiidurtiies are making the* thing 
and eouimerce is disposing of the things afteiwanb. Would von put both these things 
in the same hands?— .1. W hat 1 mean is that the lmlustn.il Department could deal 
wih the lechniral portion of the thing. 

(). Suppos'ng it is a question of collecting commercial intelligent c, that is, the 
nuinhcr ot things and the sale lor them, e1e. v — A. The Industrial liepaitment must be 
able to do all tliat. Gtheivisc how are they going to guide? 

• Q. Don’t you think that two different kinds ol hum* are wanted?—.!. I think the 
industrial man must have some amount of eonimereial knowledi**. 

(). You an* personally interested in the lanning fiade? — .1 Yes. 

Q. Do you send out your skin*- completely tanned or partially tanned so that they 
could ho used for manufaet ure?— A . Sometimes the trade could use it dirc' th for 
various purposes. Sometimes they could not do it. They haye got to he processed in 
Europe and America and other places. Tin* man that colours them and makes them 
into fancy leathers and that soit of tiling is a different man. AVc lu\e not got any 
work of that kind. 

Q In the case of hides you have them partially tanned and the tanning is com- 
pleted in England? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea that it- would he possible to carry the tanning to a much 
further stage* of development here? — A. I should think it would be possible to do it 
provided we have got some technical export who would show the way to do it. 

Q. You had a technic; 1 expert lien for a time, Mr. Guthrie? — A. We had. But one 
man would not be enough. The man must be able to teach. T do not know what Mr. 
Guthrie was aide to do. 

Q. How long was he here ? — A . Two or three years. 

Q. Did you see much of his work? — A. I saw him very often. T have known him. 
He was going about the country >and making a survey. 
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Q. Getting information ?• — A. Yes. But the European experts have no knowledge 
of the local conditions and they will leave to make mistakes and then find them Out. 

Q. l)o you mean to say that lie should have done some experimental work before 
he can teach ? — A. That would be much better. The Indian tanner is a clever fellow 
in his own way and be is ready to take to anything that would pay. The thing is that 
he is not willing to risk and most of the work that they do is routine work. They are 
afraid to venture out because of the fear of lo^s. 

Q. You want the Government to take preliminary risks of experimenting ? — .1. That 
will have to he done beeau.se we have not got the experts. 

Q. Have the local tanners the money to take up tanning on a modern scale if the 
preliminary difficulties are worked out and settled ?— »A. I think there is plenty of money. 
[ do not see that there is any difficulty with regard to money. The people who 
buy their goods will finance them always. They themselves have also invested. The 
other da\ 1 was collecting statistics of the number of tanners and tanneries in the 
Madras Presidency. I found that a crore of rupees is invested in the concerns. 1 
think the business will come to throe mores. 

(J. If you did complete tanning you would have to hold the things for a longer period 
and you would require more capital!' - 1. 1 think that would pay. 

Q. Could you sell all these tompJelely tanned hides in India or would you have to 
export them after you completed the tanning ?— A . T think we ought to be able to sell 
a good deal in India. 1 sec that the boot and shoe industry will take up a good deal of 
it. W ith no machines and labour saving appliances it takes a long time to work at a 
profit. They arc mostly small concerns now. 

Q. Would you be aide to export at a profit ? ~,1 . 1 should think so. We have got the 
bark and the material and everything, it would save the cost of freight. 

Q. Tt you have to export \nu come then into competition with a very large number 
of tanneries whirl* are working on modern methods and in order to be able to compete 
with them you must have similarly large and elaborate tanneries in this country?-— 
A. 1 am not sure if it L necessary to extend to such an extent as you describe. The 
men that are working at present have got fairly big tanneries. 

Sir /’. //. Stnrart.— Q. You have a great deal of money invested in the-e tanneries 
and they are prosperous. There are a veiy large number ot tanneries. Why do you 
want pioneer tanning?--.!. Theie aie so many new things in tanning that require to la- 
don e. 

Q. Chrome leather is already being made here and the very best leather L turned 
nut? — . 1 . It is being made here ot eouise. It is fairly satisfactory . But it docs not 
equal the English oi the Australian leather. We have got to set* how to do it in this 
country. The other day we bud a sample sent. A man brought it trom Austiulia. He 
wa> showing us where the defect was. There are so many' little* things that it there wei»* 
an expert here In* would he aide to demonstrate and instruct. It is very difficult to get 
access to factories to set* how they' do it. 1 lememhcr that in one factory they xvould 
not allow me to go inside and when I told them that the world is wide enough for both 
and after some little talk they showed me the factory. 

Q. You say that in the absence of protective duties on certain foreign impoits 
grant, s-in-aid, etc., will be necessary. What partieulai imports have you in mind?- 1 
There ar^ so many tilings that are coming from foreign countries which could be made 
here. I merely made that as a general statement. 

(), Thai is a purely general remark' — .1. Yes. Looking into the various thing' 
that are sent to this country 1 found 1 lint a good deal of them can be manufactured in 
this country. 

You seem to have travelled a lot and you refer to the necessity of sending out 
men as commercial attaches and you say that they should be Indians? — A. I think 
that is necessary. 

(). Do von think that you could get capable Indians who could take up Hie posts? — 
A. I think there are. 1 do not, suppose there will be any difficulty on that account. 

<1 You are both a tanner and an exporter What would 1 be the effect of an ex]>ort 
duty on hides and skins? Do you think that it would injure you more as an exports 
or help you more as a fanner?- -.1. That is a big question. Personally I think that it 
would do good. Because there will be so -many tilings that will be manufactured here. 
AY hat v T e lose in one wav we may be able to make up in other ways. 

Jion'hlr Vnnilil M. M. Mahinya. — Q. Have you bad any dealings with the Bank of 
Madns? — .1. We have bad no dealings with the Bank of Madras. We have had dealings 
only with the exchange banks. 

‘ Q. Ton have found no difficulty with regard to finance?— A. We have never found 
any difficulty. 

Q. You say that there are about 400 tanneries in this presidency. Is all tin- 
leather they prepare exported? — A. Most of it. 
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Q. If then* won* a bureau ot information about, industrial matters do you think 
that will help the people in industrial efforts:' — A. It might to some extent lVut the 
non-English Knowing mau lias got to be educated and demonstrated to. li he under- 
stands the tiling then he will be perieetly willing to come in. 

(J. You recommend commercial museum-, in even distiictr — 1. In even important 
place. 

Q. Do you think that if it published information a! out bic-me^ matteis a gieat 
impetus will be given to traded — .1. I think so. 

(J. You recommend that qualified Indian-, should lu* taken .is assistants in the pro- 
vincial research institutes and trained there!"- .1. 1 would make a man trained m 
Europe to work in the local research institute'-', lie would have to adapt the knowledge 
that he lias acquired in the foreign countries |o the alien'd rendition- of India 


AYitnkss N<> 21 b. 

M.It.Ky, Ihw \s Evmmu L. i). Sw vmik.wxi Eiii.u A \ uimi, ttcyistmr nj 
('o-o/icmti rr S<’('irln 1 / //// . 

AV HI I ! Iv\ KviliEM’K. 

I may deal briefly with ihe question ol the extent to whndi imlustiies have been Co-oporutiT© 
developed or assisted by the formation of co-opci.it ivc sneietie-. the ('\:s I means adopted, aocieticB. 
and the results obtained. In tin* b\-lnws ol all < o-operat i . e t iedit Muiefies there is 
a rule enabling members wlm belong to the ailhan and indu trial « la-sc* to obtain 
loans for the purchase of raw nuileiials leqmred ten in- ! mt i ie- The amount of n.cnev 
advanced for these purposes is t bowexei, \en -an, ill, being i b‘r IN. kM.OOO m non- 
agriiulfural and undci iN dTJIOfl in ugi unit uiul societies tor •< year Itllh-Hk It is 
piohabh not far from the 1 1 nth to say that tin* enormous expansion of the co-opci.it ivc 
credit movement jh tins presidency ha- doin' i mu p*uati\elv little mr the promotion of 
imlustiies. Their is every veai a leitam mi hmm 1 in the amount advanced lur iiulustnal 
purposes hut it will probably In' a long lime !»e!ore then' Js any considerable change m 
the proportion of the woiking capital which is desoted to the assistance of industne-. 

There are tlncc societies which have been registered for the express purpose of carry- 
ing on eeifain imlustiies, munch, i he Non jeev emu: Weaver's I ■ n ion Mnmhnlam Building 
So<i»'t\ and ihe Sulurpet < lil Mongers’ No< h * • The transaction, of none of these 
societ ics -iri' on a huge scale 

|( is in faet not possible to expect that foi sonic time to ionic co-operative sore-ties 
will tak<‘ u j » industries on a I. scale. They have as yet gamed lutle experience in 
ihe organisation of such spc< ’ o'ietie^, ni in the building up of shale capital which is 
most essential. The principal ddlo ultv tin! has to be lonlended with n want of s lure 
ea]ut.,il in the firs! phu e the m. m'i.-i- of an indu-i *i 1 society should loni'ibmc as 
share capital a substantial p'opoifion ol (In loans that 1 hey might be likely to lequire 
and in tin* second place tin"* imuld be a delimit' under -landing as in {he principle on 
whir!) such secret ie t'ould b, In.iioed b\ eelitial ( o- ope; a i i \ *• bank- Supposing one 
hundred members ot an industrial society aU* willing to pay Us. 10 each as share 
capital, tlieie is no initial bank ill, it will give tlu'in a loan much exceeding the total 
amount of share capital, nameh IN. 1,000. This is the main difficulty at present 
V, lfli i ml ’’-I i‘l>) 1 mu |i and if i- neees-u \ that retrial banks should be induct'd to 

dt'al mote libeially wiib applications for loan'- from such societies. 

Jlx n'ganls qucs'ion 12 t ! * t- weaving imluslrv appear-, |o be tin* one 1 1 1 os t capable of 
co ^ipci’at i vc development, but tlieie nr* mail) (dlit'r imlmiric- wbub may be developed 
co-operaf i v el \ Oil-pressing on ilm M i.-t toa-d and fid.-rm i ng n the \\ est have <o 
operative, societies specially ilevtded to them. (Mlier industries may be mrniiorit'd as 
being likely to benefit b\ eo-opciaMve liealnieni, but Ihe part wliu li co-opera j i v e 
societies arc likelv to plav in indusliiaf dev elopnien will be subordinate and auxiliary 
to the inhoduotion of largt 1 Industrie'. The objet t d imlu-iiial eo-operat i\ t' societies 
must be to hunil i arise the p Hirer- and mi ’die classes with t lio advantages of industrial 
combination and not. to miroditrr industrial eombinat um itself on a huge sente for' Ihe 
development of tlie countrv a a w bob' l lie -penal skill lo» nmri.igi o.eiit , flit' special 
Reient iffc knowledge, the large ea]iital, llml will he required for large industries cannot 
be made available except bv (invetnmeni department-? and joint, stock companies work- 
ing in co-operation. With large industries as an example before them, small imlustiies 
will naturally come into being through co-npeiafivo societies and these nnv gradually 
be enlarge d. 


Okai. EvmKM'h, 2fm Jvxrvirv IblT. 

Mr. C. K. Low. — Q. Can you tell me whether these industrial co-operative societ ics 
are for purchase or distribution or- production? — A. They are principally tor production, 
but they also purchase their raw material; in fart , they lake up co-operative production 
work. 
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Q. In what Vtay'r — J. 'lilt! socui'y in I'uiijti'U min pniilui'cs tlolli; that at Manilla- 
lam prudm cs> nil. 

(J m Does OIK* lueiuhfj do the >1/11114 , a not li,*i l lit* w ai pi ng amt aunt hci the weaving. 

A. The union ui Oiijeeveiam is mi the biclorv prim lple ; all the members conic ingcllui 

ami nmm L . j . j . 

(J. Will \nu explain how it wmk and what degiee ol Mim^ ha- .it ‘Milled it . 

. 1 . It lias been winking for a number ol years, 7 or «S 3 ears, but l cannot say that it on 
lu-eti vei \ sueeesslul, heeause ( onjeuvei am is a \ery large weaving centre ami we ham 
not bemi able to get into the socich any eonsiderable portion ol the weaving n.m m 1111 1 1 \ . 
\\\ have about 70 or 80 members there. The Seeietaiy is u uiost painstaking man. 
Brahman and not a wenwi, but has given himself uj> to this woik. 

Do t he v use [HiweJ plant:' .1 No 4 power. 

They are not makni" such laigc juotits than other people aie aitraeted to join.'— 


11 


is a 
Q. 
(I 

A No. 

mi. 10 U , 


X .11 11 , oil 

ami then t hi v w 01 k on 1 mli\ nlua l 
ha\ e a |iolie\ 


Il(,u lit! lilt' oil worker- do'— .1. The one that is .it Madias, which is an old 
Ml, ,r, \ lias eeased to work thioiifrh dillieullies ot \anoiis kinds, lmt (lie one in -Nelloie, 
w hieli is also an nil-producing soeietx, gets on liurh well. Ol eouise there aie nothing 
like la) "c prnlits made as vet, because it Is a \mimr soelelt, being about two teals aid. 

O. Hott does the oil-n.ongeis' soeiett work' J»o they |.nrehase I heir oil-seeds to- 
iroiliei' Hate lliev got an engine and piessr- .1. 1’liet have mills, count n mi I-, ml 
mdlnim like engines or sniieiior mills. Tliet wmk together oil eo-o]ieiative pmnijiles 
(K And -ell I heir nil and i ake on joint account '—.I . Tat her on jmnl aieimnl 01 lit 
tile members unlit nliiallv. It depends on their choice 

<). | siiiiiiose there ‘are a iimnhei ot irulu-tt lal societies wluih puieli.i-.e 'lieu 
material ioiut.Tv r* — 1 ) don't think that there aie niant otliei -o.ielie- tailed indn-li ml, 

hut a "ond deal ot ninnev trom the culinary eiedil 'oeietie- Is ailtaui ed t"| the piomot mn 
ol industries. We have no other soi ieties which purchase matei inl, be. hum- in Hus 
presidenev we have sharp dlstinelmiis between societies doing uedit wmk and "laeis 
doing imiu-trial work, and if any uMie. societies did mdu-tnal wmk piopei. I -lomM 

know about it. . 

] „„*an mui get a eiedit M»ciet\ which nuiehascs law nmtenah mo 

brhilit ot its menibeis. ami divides it out among thorn 

| j JH » s y \ m \\Y dn null ordinarily allow nedit societies to do all that \\ « ...... •* , 

which routines societies to one paitnulai kind ol opiu.il mu. !l it is '‘'gMcied as a « loilit 
society, it is not allowed to purchase taw materials, except as an arrangement among 
its members. It cannot bring the silc-pioceods on its hooks. 

O Would it he allowed to do it b\ hand^o-muulh loaner--. 1 1 heie is a coinbiu.- 

amomr member called joint loans. Tlieie in;i\ be 10 or l‘J memhets who want to do a 
particular kind ot work, and take a joint loan fmm the so. u tx ami do the busii.es. 

0. |s that done to a large extent toi industrial purpoM-r .1. | don t know whetli» 
it is done tin 1 n dust 1 ial purposes. It was done m a tew « uses I have no exaet ami 

aeeuiate nrord. I am only concerned with joint loans, but 1 know that joint h-ans aie 
taken hugely foi the purpose* ot supplying menibeis with agi leultuial leijuisites 
<>. K tile kind ol thing I w<n di-ci ibing— pmehasc 1a the smietv ot mini 
members, il the society was iec istered tor that pm pose- diseour n»cd v .1. Not 
We are most anxious to encourage such -ocietii's. 

(), Hut there is not much popular demand tor H !" 1 N ( ». 

O. Why ? Bc(‘ause ihe\ get thcii \arn lairlx < hea}» ot leu w ise Y .1. 

,, (hit the site of vain is m the hands of the biggei weavers in e\ei\ ] 
been om meat dillicultv. It is easv enough io gel the oidma.y ryot out ot the sowvai s 
hands but wlie.e iheie is a big w-aser belonging to the caste, who i.iam.ges I tie w lode ot 
the sale ot yarn, it is \erv difficult to ge< fhe small weave! nut ot In- hands. 

O Dn' vou think such a position, which is common all ovet India, \iz., the-e 
wipers indebted to large Hielties. they Inn their yam Iron. him. sell their cloth in lmu 
am ‘| hnrmw from him to live on do m>u think that m a dcvj.ahle state <d things Iron. 

the weaver's point of \iew?~ .1. Not at all 

O. Dn you think it interferes considerably with the hand-weaving trade."- A \ei\ 
Tn fort unateh wc are not able to biing it home to them. 

Is there what 1 cull a Dec market, for the cloth these wenveis produce; mui llic 
II it lor a fair price soon as lie has made it, or has he to wait for time and 
and go and look for emtoniersr' 1. Thcii production is limited by the prospers 
h sale; il they are pool people, they cannot find a demand. 

() There is no free market then r'— A Not geneiall.N - 

(V The evidence from eeitain other places rather gave me the idea 1 fiat when there 
va , a ‘f lvr lliar kef, tlie co-operative industrial societies succeeded .1. I think tluT :s 
‘\actlv the ease. \ saw a very good example of it in Dudukkotlai State nem Tnchime 
mly ’They have a co-operative society which niaTiufaetuies silk elotlis and the weavcis 
ire* getting* on very well because they have a certain market. Thc\ are able In sell their 
iroduce at once in*the neighbouring villages. 
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(J. W'e louud that the ni dinars couulis potVrs’ mh ii i t\ was mh 'reeding r ! I 
should think that that was tin* rase. It w.* have a certain imukcl. w* dmuM certainly 
he able to plant limit* < o-opei a I is r weaving sni n'lir 
* ( ), 1 )< i sou tlnnk lhat tlielr c si opr toi mu letirs id (In* iirdlt t \ j h ■ to help small 

1 1 1 < l n s t ! M’s m tow 1 1 >*. r l L think out rviMing lm\n hank- dn t * « ‘ i ] » tin* iumui? to a 
laiii'i' r \ 1 cu t . WV have Irom ‘JU in ] W< 1 weasel** 1 elmip! mg In ui !i our ol <.i;i mw u hanks 
who a rr 1 1 * *1 pcd l>\ t hem „ 

d And tlirs onl loans on the Sdiul'/.r l)dilsd> piiMipie piodming nm nr mom 
securities r .1. \cs. 

d. And you tlnnk that h\ impiovmg Urn imam nil po-atmn nt tin* svcavn it Mould 
put him in a j>o- 1 1 mu t n i u \ loose t i nm t lu* ( lid \ ic* ." 1 . It dors. lit- 1 »n’ i n\\ - ■ m ] \ 1 u 

tlm purpose <d getting awas imm hi 1 * nwu miwhu Wraieiisinp! In . \ mml t h.n - ^l« m 
( i \ nil haw* pint some fi-lims * o-opei a 1 1 \ r mu iiMP > which, I nndmnnnd, hast* horn 
sin crsst u l r 1 - Tlirs a i siioci'ssl u I 1 lies iaisc mm h nt thru 'dial c < upn.il t hma-d \ •• > 
Without that, it would lx* difficult {nr them to pint on 

d. Whom arc tlirs organised h\ v l lie tidiery expel tsr l j»dv\crn in and the 
lishers Dcjiai Imci't . Nnwada\s wr jimlri In tnllnw ihcu lr.nl Ihes ‘oil Us where lu 
w ork 

d When son ai e deal nip; with mdustii.il r\pei Is gcneralls , dn sou iel them dn 1 1 it* 
propaganda and bimj up Mimetic- bn sou to lepiMeir' I | would ask them h> ads me 
liu* hy going In a pi in 1 and seeing what kind ol work inuhl *»e dour tln*i‘* \\ hen 1 h«*\ 
have told no* that, I send ms own ui'iiiii-rn to mgaFitse tin Minds. 

d. You would hr in a posi'ion to rrhl-e to irgislei , t society whuli was piopo-cd h\ 
an r\ ]ir 1 1 if* sou thought it was on had lines limn tlm ro-op< i * tis r point ol view* l 
W e s ei s seldom do that . 

d dime is not i mk o! s«aii hemp! ludod into leg idenng a ■ 'ds In some mdusinal 
• ■\j»nt ss hn knew noMiinp: ahmit i o-npei at ion r I. Not at all The lass gives me 
siifiimrnt j io\\ ci to deal ss ith aj»pl a at mm 

d A . r alls ol hr l rxpri I . I rin j it ei I to I a kr thru shall m t hr oi g a n isa t mu nt < o- 

niirialisr -m iet ms v - 1 I ilnii'* think ihes iiasr nigutilscd mu irti.s The\ have hrlprd 

m< ss i ! h ads icr nccasinna l Is 

(J. They have not hern aid** to pmdn •* ms pioress which, to hr i.u’icd nut pmpcilv 
i (mj 1 1 j res a < o-opei a 1 1 v i* sue let s i” l I t lii.il. the \ p; ? icu 1 1 u i rd 1 )e j «a 1 1 meii t h m dour l hat . 

Hmt hi/ Hand i f !/ 1/. \f <tio i t i/a . d \ mi s,i\ timt. thr anmun. o| nmnrs advamed 

tm the jhi i (* has* ‘ ol law maleiials wn* under IN ‘Jld'iHl m non ai* i n uH m al and umlei 

IN 17.00(1 in apMieultural sniu'ties im tin* sear lOlo-IO 1 lhat Ihe laipjc-t Injure that 

lias hern teaihed ui thi- ]ii rsnlein*\ a^ yrt v 1 I don 4 ihmk Ihr m j'lrsinus 

scats seis much r\cecd**d tic Itpuiics ] must say <ilsn lhat there i- some urn m tain I s 
I twin ! Ilicsr t rt ui im Ihe ]Ull|in-r-, Ini which loans air a Aarnrd air classified nmstis hy 
the MM miles themselves. The atld.h : ha- nppoitumts lonkillL* min the lnattei, hi ‘ he 
vej \ seldom < one* Is i h 1 1 1 like that 

( i ho, j inNN nuns yeac . 4 s the <h>j*.u t merit h»*e,. at* wnik m»w - .1 Fimn the 
inti nduet mn id the A et. 100 { 

(t Dors not your |iinjiess * empaie latlmi unlasnuiahls with the prnpuess <d 
sneir'ies in seme of the otliei pinsimed" 1. | don’t know what c meant h\ “ ]»n>- 
u r e,s XunmiieaOs we are not sen Oil hehiml other provinces. We liaye reached 
0,000 societ ie- now, the laip:“i‘st ti*rui«» in India is 0,000 

n. And the amount nt iapital <*in[dnved hy thi'mr' - \. Wc lui\ T e a scry larpfc capital . 
\\ hat* I ijuntril ahnsr in m\ \\iitt*n evidence is onK tin* amount lent fni the purchase oi 
lass, ma'crials for induslrics. Oin wnikinj eajiital for *dl the societies is neailv HO 
laklc at pieseiA 

(), Is that hugely lent ini a j i >ciilt ill a I pu i jm-es - I \ es, very largely; aho lor 
pui j»nse<s\d dweller- in towns hut nmstU tm apun ult u i a 1 pmpns(‘s 

(J. And thr tidal numhei oi snm mh ii'1u*s is oc tltihr- .1. Just ^.000. and <d 

those, I ,H()0 o; rsi*M mini* would hr apiru ultui d •'crietie- 

(> N nr v, hat j mi | -o -r.- jmcialls sj,eak nr air these loans taken t «s api’Mi nit iu isfj 

1 '1'iies arc taken im ihe mi|»M\einent «» land dip>pnny of wells, pmdiasr id caMle, 

jiiuchaM- ol seed and m uimc, miichasr o! ion.d and domestic expenses. : n Imlim* ‘hose 
nt rd ui itinii, man i.ijre and othei cnrmoiur- dr. 

d. ]),, thrv ;c<|uire these loans also to retain thmi pmdme for Iwd-ei juacisy — A. 
Sometime*. :m douh; when 1 li<*s take loans lor jiavmeid of miknr kist it im*,*ic lhaktlmy 
want to save their produce until thcA' can sell it 0> advanlaj'c d hat is •'•ccominr very 
iron oral wherever there are cn-nprrtti\e societies W heir thru* aie co-opci alive 'in letie,-, 
there is practicallv no coni *s r e proie^s lu ( iov ernnien 4 * tm ivroyrrs ol revenue. 

(). And not much of hoi rowing iiom village sowiars^ ■ A. No, llioy ]»n*fer to pm to 
the societies. 

(). What is tlio interest which you Generally charsrer— A. 9^ ]ier i*ent. i.e , 1! f>ie 
per rupee tier mensem. 

Q. What interest do you pay on deposits*- 1. In (own (i per cent, in village they 
may go up to 7 per cent. Members’ deposits are encouraged more* than non-members 

I8-a 
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(J. Is it not oven 9 per rent a little too high tor these agriculturists? — A. Nine per 
een f , is about the lowest rate prevailing in the market. The general rate is 12 per cent. 

(J. ( 'oiisuloring that you get money at G per cent, or 7 per cent, is it, not possible to 
lend it out on easier terms!'— .1. We have to build up a reserve, and there are tue 
expenses oi tbe society. Our margin in this province is less than m any other province. 

(J. Are new improvements in scientific agriculture being introduced to any extent in 
tins presidency ? A. Yes, demonstrative experiments are l'reely exhibited among the 
people. There are special agencies employed by the Agricultural Department lor propa- 
gating intormation regal ding new improvements. 

(J, Are there any agi ieultural ex hi!) i lions?— .1. Last v ear we had one in Madras, 
and we have local exhibitions occasionally. There are certain districts where there are 
standing exhibitions held every year. 

< v >. W bat is the state of education among these agriculturists in your district?- .1. 
My expel lenee has been that, with veiy lew exceptions, in almost all agricultural 
soi icticv I .i in able to get at least one or two persons who are able to read and write and 
keep accounts. The number oi societies where we cannot get people locally to keep 
accounts is very small. I cannot, say, however, that education is common among mem- 
bei s. 

Q. Ami their standard of education is rather poor?— .1. \ es. 

Q. l)u vou notice any teudenev among these members oi m-operative societies to 
organise M'bools loi the education oi their children? — .1 . "Wherever they are wel) in- 
humed in co-operative principles, their first cure is to organise village schools. 

<>. Have \ou had manv instances like this?- .1. finite. 1 have on band several 
applications lioni societies ior help in managing schools and getting teachers; applica- 
tions to be forwaided bv me to the authont ie s . 

(I Wb.it would I..’ Aw tidal number lor last v eui ?- A. I don’t say there is a general 
desire, but it is "rowing. 

U. The v are not vet limiting membership to men who are educated? — A . It is not 
possible. Ill laid, f have supplied thumb impression appliance* lo every society, because 
in even agricultural society the majority of mcmbeis aie illiteiatc. 

(). AVhat i " the system tor promoting knowledge ol co-operative princi pi ; have \ou 
got inspectors going round? A. Mven grade oi oflieer lias to do it in turn, from the 
]?( nr istrar downwards. It is included in his wink, and lie lias to report upon it. 

() Do vou publish leaflets and pamphlets?—.!. Yes, besides, we have a standing 
bulletin of rn-npeiat ion, edited by one of our societies* 

Q. Does it confine iLelf to giving information about the working of the societies in 
tin 4 presidem v , or in other piovinees too’"- .1. It is <|inle enev elopied ic in that mum* 
and includes information about on-opera t ion everywhere in the world. 

A re tlieie many societies organised for the purpose of co-operative purchase of 
articles of domestic use? 1. Yes, distributive societies. \\ T e have just, now about. ‘Jtl 
pei haps 

Q. Are there auv special efforts made to draw the attention of the members of the 
society to the advantages which they would derive bv working on these lines? A . Ye 4 , 
we ‘.ell them whenever we can by leaflets and personal instruction of the saving to be 
effected by distributive societies and all that. 

(y Have they also begun to organise foi co-operation for the purpose of selling their 
products? .-1. To a very small extent. A beginning has been made by the Agricultural 
Depai t ment willi regard to cotton. We are trying to increase the number of sorietic 
slow ly but steadily. 

(). About the disposal of then manufactures, are any efforts being made?-— .1. Dy 
industrial societies where they exist. They have to find means to sell their products m 
common. 

(K Are they starting agencies under the co-operative societies? — A. They are not 
sutfieient.lv extensive to do that at present, but no doubt, they will do it in course of time. 

(y. Y ou don’t seem to }>e satisfied with the amount of progress that is being made in 
spreading the knowledge of co-operative principles among the people?—?!. One in my 
position is seldom satisfied. 

Q. You think there is immense room for extending the activities of the co-operative 
societies?-- A. 1 think so. 

(). And you think that much more can he done for lifting up the people through co- 
operative principles than otherwise? — A. Yes, that is my conviction. 

Q. You suggest here that, it will probably lie a long* time before there is any considci- 
able change in the proportion the working capital which is devoted to the assistance of 
industries. YVhv do you think it, will be a long time; are there any special obstacles?— .1 
T think that, in this presidency we began with turning the attention of the financing banks 
to agricultural societies, and wv got, them to advance money on the particular under- 
standing that so much security would be forthcoming iu each society. That was tlu* 
case for a long while, for 7 or 8 veais, before we thought of any other kind of society. 
That is a very profitable kind of business for central banks ; consequently, when we began 
to put before them industrial projects like weaving societies, where practically there 
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were no. immovable assets, and they were ealled upon to advance money perhaps, five to 
ten times the share capital, the central hanks declined to take up such business. They 
said, “ We are accustomed to lend money upon assets equivalent to seven to ten times 
tlTe money advanced by us." If an agricultural society can pioduce a schedule of pro- 
perty worth Ks. ‘JO, ()()(>, the Central hank would lend to it not lmuc than two to Ihiee 
thousand rupees. In the case ot indusltial societies, supposing with much difficult y it 
got together a share* capital of two or tin re thousand lupres, that wamld mean J00 
members subscribing Its. 10 each, and the) would waul seven or eight thousand lupces 
more to start their business. No "ential hank would lend nioiicv lor that. At the most 
they would lend money to the extent ol the paid-up share capital of the soviet). That 
has been our difficulty. 

(>. Is it. vour opinion that, in older to finance tlie.se enterprises* a new kind ol hank 
should he stalled with more capital, that it can hud on, so to say, not merely the 
ci edit, of the share capital suhscnhcd, hut on the joint and collective responsibility of 
the shareholders ? — .1 . i think at un\ rati* the old central hanks should begin to 
advance money imi new ptinciplcs* on the seeurit\ of buildings, machinery, looms, etc. 

(1. In the cose part lcularlv of these weavers, the cottage industries, the weaving 
industries, would um leoommend that none liberal sv stems of limtneial help should be 
organised v — . 1 . I. have preached this principle systematically, hut without success. 

<). At p.ieseuf you I eel that situated a oil are, you art* not free to athancc money 
on a more liberal si ale?' .1. I cannot get tin* initial hanks to advance money on a more 
liberal scale. 

(J. Hut if banks weie stalled witli tin* delimle obieet ol affording more libeial helj), 
these cottage m tl list lies Auuild lie hngelv heuefi Vd v — l. Take lit* central banks, I think 
the\ could do that better, and it lhe\ took up a sniall proj Mon ot business on less 
security, they would not he endangering their own business , 1 would he much better 
oft than a new hank that did business e\< lusively with societies ol this I ind. 

(J. What is it that slamh in the \v,i\ of these existing banks: .1. They have to he 
educated as well other societies. The) :.a\ now that then* is a eeitain amount, ol 
i isk, and their shareholders do not want to tare the lisk. 

Do you think the ( bn eminent (mild do anything To eneouiage tliem in that dim- 
lion? I. I do not knoxv. I would lather leave it to the banks themselves (iovernmenf 
might do something indirectly b\ reoogn mi rig- lie- necessity tor ** t icou rag mg industries, 
but di recti), unless l>\ .id'.mcing money at a I * * * fate ot inteiest, 1 don't see Avlial they 
could do. 

(K Do \ on tliink il ({ou'iiiiiiriit advam cd money on a low interest to these hanks 
that would help in the due-lorn von suggest?— 1. II might, but I don't see why tin* 
banks themselves should not <. ' - up that business, ii it is worth then while to do so. 

(J. I waul to know how t h t \ air to be pemadc«|. 1 agree Avith you in what is 
desirable, hut how is il to !e lnoue ii. .limit — . 1 . It in. ipicDum of time and persuasion. 

(J. Is il an understand i .ig of that kind Dial \ou rck r to when \ou - . i v that “there 
should be a definite iindetsf * jding as in the principle on which stub societies should be 
tinniiced t » \ cent ral < operat i v i banks " v I \ 

Q. So far as vour knowledge gne*-. m the weaving industry flemishing, or is it. m any 
way sutVeiing from the compel it mui ol mill-made good"? — .1. I should tliink it is suffer- 
ing in most places 

Q Do a o think jt shows signs of laung aide to maintain itself against this competi- 
tion?— A. I don’t think it is maintaining lUell against the competition. It is dragging 
on A don’t see signs ot its being able fo overcome the coin petition 

* O. Is then* anvthing that you can suggest in order fo strengthen it to withstand that 
competition bett*r?--,l. 1 can only suggest the multiplication of societies for this 
purpose. I have no dmilu thai in this kind ol industry, more co-operative societies would 
do a great deal of good I am doubtful of co-opera* ive societies for new industries, hut 
tor w (‘living I have no doubt they wamld do a great deal ol good. 

You think that. It Dieie were no>;v co-operative societies to help these weavers, 

1 hi'- industry would liav* 1 a good future?- 1. I am doing' my utmost to get inoie societies 
info existence. 

1). Is the pr oduet of these cottage industries mostly absorbed within the presidency, 
or exported oufsjde to a large extent ? — .1 . From some societies I know it is being 
exported to Singapore and the Malay States and Hurma. There are some societies that 
buy cloth for that particular purpose. 

(>. The great hulk is absorbed within the pre idenev? — A. Yes. 

Q. To what do you asm bo it to the fineness of manufacture ? — A. It is the coarse- 
ness generally. 

Q. Does it combine with it more durability? — A. It is cheap m a wmy, and also 
durable. 

Q. Uni is there not a widespread feeling in favour of the indigenous manufactured 
cloth in this presidency? — A. 1 don’t, think that there is any class of people who 
steadily patronises one kind of cloth. 
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(i (hie witness told us that a mono the ladies there is a very strong feeling in lavout 
ol indipeiiou^ doth !"— .1 . The dot li worn by (lie supei 101 classes E not imported al all; 
the yarn E imported. 

<K You sa\ that “ the object oi industrial co-opera t i\e societies must la' to tamilfa- 
i iso the jiooici and middle clause.' with the advantage-, ot Indus' i i a 1 conihinat ion, and imi 
to introduce industrial (omhinalion it. sell on a larpe Made tor the development <d the 
eountiv as a whole!" I I meaid that it is not possible for us to work the two together. 
vjz.. t lie intiodmtion ot a new industry and t lie oryanisat ion ot societies tor the purpose 
ot carrying mi that iniiusliv. t hie ot these imel eo first and I prefei that flu* mtrodue- 
non of industries should he done hy aiiothei department ; then I would step in and tell 
the people that it is an advantage to them to take up this new indiistiy and apply eo- 
operal i\e principVs to it. 

(i Which department should pie»cde?-- 1. We have the Industry Department, 
who me eiio ay ed in propagating new idea*-. 

(J. \re \ ou not, as Heyistrar ot ( o-operul i ve Sm ieties, miuv m touch with the 
i nd fist i la I people who deal in cottage industries!"—!. With the peojile themselves. yes, 
hut tor any new imlustiv there is i yieat deal more leipmed in older 1 1 » make an diet tut* 
loisiness eondunation. We want 1 1 m * piim iplcs ot s» lent l tie pioeesse*. and the new im- 
proveinents to he taught to the people I have not tlie mateiial for lh.it. 

(/ You leter to tile leehnieal side, that should he <ji\,>n hy the lndustii.il Depart- 
ment, and the co-operative portion ot it would he worked up hv vmn society*" — *1. \ es. 
Tl. me should also be somethin*: to emouiapc people in leyaid to industries. II vou non’l 
peisuade t he people that then* is some money to he made by this new imlustiv, all my 
efFoits would In* thrown away. 

(t What would vou surest in the wav id what vou think ouylit to he done with 
reference to your Last statement !" — 1. I think mod'*! industries would he \eiv pood I 
w;c in tail thin kin*? ot orpanizinp i soeietv to do lish-eamiiny heiause a I iov ei nmcnl 
department lias been dome that tor some time They are dome soaps now. Bos-oldv 
hy and hy I shall have soap societies. 

O. Are air lesson- relating to < o-opeia’ ion ]uit in the vejniu ulai tevl-iiook. which 
are m ice in out schools here*" - .1 Tie le mav he, hut 1 am not aware ot any thine bem<> 
done, hut the idea has often been presented to the Education Department 1 dunk in 
one ot two hooks on civics the\ have him oi two ( hapVis on (oaipeiation 

fh Do vou think it would he deniable to introduce such lessons in the juimaiy 
schools 1 '- 1 The question lias heeii nnudi debated, and I pteler not to e\p?‘s> ;mv 
definite ojiiliioil until the people oi some tonmntlee oi -nun- '.eh on I bonk sneie'v e\pie-,-ed 
a desiie to include such lessons. We have admirable mateiial at nui di-po-al 

Wouhi tha 1 not he the best wav ot bavin” co-opci at i\ e prindple- no uleateii. to 
iiitiodme it into \e»naeulai te\t-hooks m primary s< hooK r — .1 . Emm one point it mav 
lie, hut from another it is said tha' eo-oper.it ion is a huAiics- lelatiny to nionev , and it is 
too earlv to mlmduee it into eleinentaiv schools You nnv introdme moral ideas, hut 
no moite 

O. But ilie moral idea is , inseparable from the eo-opeiati\e movement*" 1 In 
practical propaganda we are rather insist inn upon Die doinp of business on io-opeiative 
lines, 

ft But \ mi need diameter at the button ot all business!" ,1 W e do insist upon jt. 
hut miles* vve tauyht methods of business, we Arnold he tear limp co-operative principles 
only hv insist in«r on the moral side. 

f_h W r ouhl you not leave the business sale to a later stape n| a hoy’s education if m 
tin* heoionipir you inculcated the principles ot it? — A. It is ijuite jinssihle to do it. 

Q. Do you think it would he advantageous ; it would help vou to spread ideas ot co- 
operation amonp the people generally ; won’t it*"— A. I would advocate perhaps tlm 
in 1 reduction ot lessons on co-operation into schools at a later stape 

Sir F. //. Sfci'wn t. — 0. Aon refer to the “ enormous expansion of the co-operative 
credit movement in this presidency which has done < ompanl ively litih* foi tin* promo- 
tion ot industries.*’ In the same paragraph you comment on the small amount of 
advances!" — .1. Imr industrial purposes only. 

Q. And for aprimltural ]iurposes too it is (,nite -mall comparatively!"-- ) Only the 
amount advanced for the purchase of raw materials. 

Q. To what' do vou ascribe that; is that due to want of knowledge of the facilities 
that (‘ao he obtained? — A. ] should think so. 

Q. What, isteps do you think should he taken in this matter? \ understood from 
your answer to Air. T;ov\ that you did attract an active market? — A. Oh, ves: we 
stimulate the people, speak to them of the advantages, etc. 

O. Vou work closely in touch with the Director of Industries? — A. Xot very closely 
at present because of Oie small number of industrial societies. Whenever 1 have a chance 
T consult the Director. 

Q. Who would come first; would vou form y r our soeietv first and then po to him and 
say “ Please help this industry if you can,” or would he come to you? — A. is done 
both ways. The other dav some people eatne to me from Nellore to start a manure manu- 
facturing society . I told them “ Draw up your by-laws and I will ask the Director of 
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IndiMiifs 1» advise me ami \uu." fh hr may ask me t « > Mmlx a pailieulai held oi 
\V( 1 1 i\ , ami mti <ul net 1 a eo-opei ativ c ^otudv there. 

II . \ nu i * i 1 i‘i in y tail se» ond paiapraph i o I In re sorirt ie:- w it n li have lieen lepistmed, 
aifd y (Hi iclej later on to eo-operat i ve societ lcs in) (ish-eimnp on tin 1 West Coast. Air 
then* man \ ol those r .1. \\V have amoup 1 lie ti-hermen on the \\ » *si Co.i-t ahnui hall a 
dozen su< idles, and the movement is sjn eadinp . They have I eeii i ey islei ed hecau-c the' 
J isheries Depaitnient is wuikmp actively amnnp‘ them. 

IJ. J)o thev concern them-elves with maiketmy at .ill:- -i .tn-i now we h.t \ « * loiuicd 
them on the eiedi! ]>i im l pie, hut we an* iryjnp tu inljodme lndustiud en-npenil ion 
ainonc* them. I ha\e just \ mti'd Tclluhciiy lor the jmi|»o-eoj ory.misiny a tmh minny 
society. 

1J. Ale yoni eo-opeiative -oi leije.s ous f inp the Miwrar to am maiked extent ‘ .1. 

'l e N wlmnexei we have a laipe society in any id the milage". say, ahnnt l<H> mcinhen. 
the siwrai 1 has no room *oi his npciatmns. 

IK lie has heen rhaipinp as much a** he call yet; perhaps, .m an . on the mjiee j ei 
month oi more, and you an* lendmp money all !) \ ju*i i cut Y .1. \ e,-. We don't a- in othei 
jemima*", insist Uj»ou ni(*mhcis id onr society dealing e\<luMvel\' with tin* mm iet\ ; wo 
iea'e it to the opeialion ot tin* sniietv it^elt ; as it expands, it diaws in the menihem 
.i ud Li eps them out ol the so wcai's hand-, and piaduallv they eomcit the sowcai's deld 
into the society's debt and they hriny in ti lends and iioiphhouis into the sorielv. 

/Ion hlr Sir Fa: ulhhojf ( m // m/i/my - (J llavt \ou pot an\ initial ( o-operat l \ e 
hank like that ill Ihimhay r- -.1 We ha\e a <eirial eo-opei at i \ e hank lien*, and it is 
yninp' to he made a central hank loi the whole ot I lie p? ov im e. 

IK Aie the dehenlures y uai antced h\ (inveinment* -1 1 *\ ale md and will not 

he. Thole m no id(*a ot puaianteeiiiy them 

1J Do you think a hank like tint in Horn ha \ would he ime.ui 'm« with a to \ein- 
meiit puaiantee Y 1 . Yes. 

I / How many cent i a 1 hank ha\e you pot heier'-.l l Imve twelve •entiai hank' in 
the presidency . 

I I \\ hat m tin* eajntal ot flu* l.upe-t hank r - .1. The shaie *.i|>ita| ol the huyesl 
t ank is ID. Y lakhs. 

IK Ik » these hanks lend im ne\ on \om leeommendat ion v I Mostly, emlei then 
i'\-laws, they liaxe to lend aim money on the h'epmtiai's i oeon'mendat ion The law 
i (*( j u 1 1 os that. Thev Use to the fulle-t ( extent tin ! nowledpe ol the Ih'yistiai to a-ccitain 
the s(d\ene\ ol the society to whom they have to lend 1 lit* money. 

1 1 A on say eeneially flay keep a vny laipe maipin on the seem 1 1 y -nlcr L Yes. 

fj Have urn pot any iiinais? I We have pot many unions, JO aheadv, end 
expo I to hiiny m a very mm ! laipei numhei hi'toie hmp The ulea m to yet every 

.-oi ief \ in the jnesideney into a union (d some kind .m in Ituima. 

<J. Do they pay then a i reals wo’ ,v 1 ’l heir m to suin' lumplanit all ovei We 

have a ( retain amount ol a l. ears (tin town soneties ai<* \«*iy much hettei : To \ pay 

ai irai s min h hetti*i . 

11. Do these hank pive loan- loi ionp oi -hoit jiciiods;— 1 'I' hey pive loans tm ten 
\ cars to apinultuial soeietu*s i < k imue neailv l‘J than 10. Thc\ don I e\a» t am 
inpayment ol iimtal nients loi the tiist two yearn, and then the\ an* sali-tied it o ne-t on t h 
i s j’aid every year; T n<d, the\ may claim payment ol the whole. 

O. Do voi. think that these hanks aie uithei shy oi yivmp mom*y lor 1 1 v 1 1 1 s t rial 
soei(‘t l(*s Y .1 So t hey a • e 

Don't you think lhe\ hav<* no (*\ |>ei lema* ot the Miinp and w i miyly suppo^ that it 
the* yave money on looms, tln*y will not realis(* 1 heir money v I It m fiom want ot 
e\ oei icnce. 

1) . | ton ’ t x r ou think that it von iiav «' i ml iM i ial ha n ks w it h a !h»a i d ot I lid list lies a ml 
Due* tor, v' ho 1 ceommended eeitain imlustiies which aie actually stinted undei their 
leeomnnMidiition, then tlu'-v hank- will lx* aide to lend mnnev lM*ttei v — 1. I donht 
1T hether more on pitul will he torMieominp' into Midi a hank without ( ?ov **i nmenl yuaian- 
tre. |i i here is (i(‘V eminent guarantee, I d.jesay we shall yet nidim (juitc easih 

1 K If th(‘i(' is a enirai 4 nduslri. | tiank wi’h (toveinmenf p-uataiitie. and it tliev 
lent undei the i ecnnmiendal inn oi tin* Hon id ot Indwstiies, ilien « on Id Die indii-1 r»(*s 
thrivi •' .1. 1 would like to make one ohsei v ation, l.liat is, that a co-opci alive imhistiial 

so(*iet\ offers a special kind oi -ecurity, and I should think that the onlin.tiy (enti.il hank 
should Im* quite jirepared to h*ml on the special seemity ol a eo-opei a 1 iv e imlustiia! 
society', ih 'Uph it is not like the -ecuritv ot an apiicnhiual co-oj»era1 iv e society ; thcictore 
thouph 1 have not thoufrhl it m»eessaiy to supp r (*s< a sj>ecial oipani-ation t * > i that pu'|' 0 -e, 
1 si ill think that it should oe pos^ilde to find all tin* money lrom a hiy imhisMial hank. 

(). d’liey are all laliourinp 1 men * how are th(*y to pet recommendation-, ticm what 

pet sons ? A. Just as they are eonsultinp tin* llepistrar now, they would eon-ult an 

industrial export. 1 do not think the cn-operatne iiidusfrial business hy itsell would he 
Miffieieiitlv larpe to (‘np^ape the capital ot larpe industrial hanks, lnif if you had <mliL- 
trial hanks specially foi the eneouiapement of larjre industiies, eo-opeiative mdusfnal 
societies could take advantage of Mich a hank. 
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W X'i ness No. 214 . 

Mu. H. T. Walters, Chief inspector of Factories , Madras Presidency. 

W It TT'I'EN E V I DEN CE. 

For the development of imlustf ies in India there arc many complicated problems 
requiring solution and among them may be mentioned : — 

(a) aversion of educated men to industrial concerns; 

(/;) want (d a co-operative spirit and confidence among Indians generally; the 
apparent capital which could be launched tor tin* development of industries, is barred 
in consequence ; 

(r) lack of knowledge and want of initiative together with a strong attachment 
to traditional modes which oitentimes lead them into a narrow- groove ; and 

[d) desire to secure very large profits with little or no care for the proper mainte- 
nance of machinery and works. 

The establishment of an Imperial ltesearch Institute properly equipped with the 
best available experts, may he advantageous to the development of industries. r l Im 
services of such experts may, after tioverunient has satisfied itself as to I, he success of 
projects introduced, he lent to any firms 01 <ompanies requiring advice, and if circum- 
stances demand, financial aid may he given by ( iovernmeiil , subject of course, to i\s 
control. The industrial side of tin* research institute should he in a position to gist* 
the best practical advice to private entei prises; ami its trade experts be able to analyse 
business problems and at the same time determine their chances of success. Should 
the industries in India expand to such an extent us to requite lurther stimulus, then, 
the exjveits connected with the department suggested, may he sent abroad to study 
conditions and needs of industries and trades, so that they will be in a position to give 
advice as to the neie^sitv or otheiwise of extending or further developing any industry 
requiring such aid. 

The suggest ton given above to establish a icsearch institute diouhi, in no wav, h.n 
the Lu< al ( iovei aments trom maintainin'; then pi«*M*ni stall ol expeii*-, «o as to enatd. 
them to pioneer any industry which would he b<*nefi< iul to the provinces. 

HkilJe<l The value of skilled labour is not in ativ manner appreciated to the extent deserved, 
with the result' that it is scarce; and to induce more highly technical skilled labourers, 
thi' curneuiuiu of .studies should he revised in such a way that students diould he aide 
to >pend a p.iif <d their couise in technical, scientitb* and imluMnal studies nmibincd 
with workshop training 

Technical training and general education should commence at the elementary 
stage. The courses of education should he so revised :»« to suit the elementary, high 
school and college stages Municipal, Public Woik** "Workshops. Local Lund Work- 
shops md ( iovermii •nt-aided. tcMhnic.il institutions might he utilised tor the puipo^* 
of im])arting practical knowledge to the stude nts. 

For the better training of apprentices employed in mechanical engineering works, 
etc., night schools should he opened in convenient eenlres where large industrial con- 
cerns aie established, toi the pin pose ol teaching technical -uhjee N. instead ol leaving 
such apprentices to gain the shadow for the substance 

Unless the fundamental principles connected with industries are inculcated into 
the minds of youths at the most impressionable period of their lives and a love for* an 
industrial profession created in them, industries must continue to suffer. 

\\ however, somewhat, hopeless even to attempt to induce y r ouths to undergo a 
course of technical training with the view of entering industrial concerns unless ahiliti*^ 
are nior* generally recognised than the case now is. as it is very noticeable how indus- 
tries are at the piesent time handicapped, owing to the reluctance of employers to utilise 
iiighlv skilled labour or to adopt scientific methods. This disability could be removed 
by direct ({overnmcnl intervention 01 by non-official advice and support; and the 
employment of more highly' educated and better paid skilled labour would ensure a 
better outturn and quality of work with increased profits. 

Allhoimh the law m this province* does not requiie any cjualiiieat ion foi an cngineei 
in charge of prime movers ownc*d hv private owners, it is necessary that a uniform 
qualification should be made compulsory throughout India for the purpose of safe, 
ellieicnt ; rid piofitablc working 

There appears to he a considerable increase* in the last few years in the quantity of 
groundnuts exported from this country. This requires investigation with a view to 
developing the industry of extracting and refining the oil. There are already many 
crude oil presses for extracting oil and fat from various seeds, hut the operation, as 
far as can he judged, requires proper technical advice in regard to machinery and 
manufacture. For the want of such advice one large mill had to close down. 


Oral Evidence, 24 tti Jvmjvry 1917 . 

Sir F. H. Stewart.— Q. What are the principal difficulties with regard to factoiy 
labour in this part of the country?- A. T believe: tlie greatest difficulty is to get labour 
at times when the agricultural work is busy. 
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(J. .That is a great or difficulty hero perhaps than in Hengal even ? A. Vos. In tlio 
Madras Presidency also that seems to ho one difficulty in rioo mills and some other 
factories. 

* (J. How is lahoui recruited !" Is it lvciuiled b\ <nntia<t oi iluough sirdar^' 

A. Some ol it In contract and some permanent, hut umn i mi eonti.ui than pci nunenl . 

Q. Is thoro direct employment ol labour b\ the emplo\eis'- .1. ^ os. lake the 
rioo mills tor jnstauoo. There is a peimanont stall that would consist nt the engine 
driver, firemen, titan's, cleiks, watchmen and mamlncM All Ihe other people would ho 
emit met coolies, that is to say, lho\ would he employed \ei\ lndiseMmiimleiv . '{hole is 
no permanent employment, one may say, lor the icgiilar masses in this pi ni**iu \ . I hat 
is, ol course 1 , in regard In rice mills. In textile taotoiiesit is dillment. r l Ik* employ- 
incut there is permanent and 1 do not think that in am textile taetory there is much 
ditiioultv m olttaining labour. 

Q. 1 undeistood \e^enlav lioin one ol the hugest emploxem o{ labour hue that 
perhaps live* hundred ol his hands go out even month the\ aio a 1 ’ays goiey out and 
coming in!" — 1. 1 think you may salely say ilial ten per cent ol th< tunplov. s aie ahsoiil 
cm h month. Whither il is due to dunk or to othei things 1 could not sa\ , heeauso 1 
do not sec Ihem lot mwll and therefnie I am no! in a position to give an opinion. 
Hut I do know tha 1 there i- at present ten per ( eiit ahsonl eat h month. 

(J. Ls that* class impro\ing m your opinion? 1 Vos I think they ha\e nude a 
very rapid stiide in the Lust fi\ooi 1 \ \e,us 

(l ls it owing* to hotter innditions ot iuhour m belli » pay or lottii lie.ilrnent 
generalh ?-— .1 I think m regard to lexiih* laotmies d might nuplv, hul wni -n in ihe 

case of otlieis. One of the gientuH d 1 Hi* nil ie- in f hi* pr*‘-eh ... , the rude s^li m. 

1 T n del 1 that s\ stem w hen a man geu |o the m.r i in uni of hi' gr ad, < cannot get more until 
some one dies h L not so in all hmtnrie", hut to Mimr oi the ..Hg'nims it doe* apply. 

(J. (km you explain that in a little more d » ‘ t ; i i 1 v L 1 hat u- ' a\, the gieitei the 

pa\ fh( v less uumhei llieieaie in the giade. Theieaie m» ■imm *' 1 .mI i, s, lust glade, s*i i,ml 
grade and third giade A titter who j» m the* thud giade ma\ be erpial to the one in 
the tiM giade, and \el he cannot get limn- pay 

Q. Who erado" ihem v — .1- They are giaded .ireord i ug to the conditions under 
wh ioh they are emplo\ ed. 

O. And not h\ the mill m factm\ ?- 1 The ho tor \ ha- *joi - n,in\ "i.oir-. Take 

the fiueis department Them are iijsj • la^s till* rs, - a mid « la*-- Inter and thud (hiss 

fitters The pa\ perhaps to one would be eight anna", the next nia\ get twelve annas 
and the hud nun yv\ a little moio — a matter of one rupee 

Hon ’ h/r Si r I* A I f ot>! < •/ ( k I ha! ehms is on account ol the merit oi the woik. 

Then* i' no official mle that should he in the fi> i y_ i.<de‘" I II is tell to the 

option ot the man. When peisum „;a.|\ joy imii plus no at thc\ go into the grade that is 

open. The ft i si grade is I *>:* the host men 

Mr. (' /v . L ( hi (j* ,So t ui,c 1 1 1 ( * r - i-, ,i \eiv good man who come*, along and m\s 
“ t T nless you put. im n the nN ; made, 1 would not uniir " r- . 1 . ’that Mali l.iKo" the 
tliii d grade when there is no !i r-t triad, open. Von lind ihe same thing applies in 
(jovenmient service. 

’ Q. There me so manv entertained m each giade and even il thme L ,i good man 

coming a! m<j- , ad iloie is no \aiancx «n tie* fiist grade, they do not. take him. Who 

lays down ihe numheu ha each giade v__ . | ] mold not s.i\ who is lesponubh* Im lasing 

down, Use a mnhei that 'tumid he put in a certain giade, hut in a grade tlmic aie >o 

mam y . Tlic shop nmnhei is so many ami that is di\hb'i into so many giades and so 
many are all*> lul to each giade 

Q' | under' land that vi*r\ well a]>pli<‘s lo (itlei's, hu‘ does it .ippl\ to weavers and 
spinners also!" .1. The '•u.id'tiuns m wo»k and the rjunlih oi wink would he pia< ti<ai!y 
tin* same all lound . 

(J. It does not apple hi weavers!" — 1 T leave tevihs out ol tin* (jiiesfimi 

Sir F. //. SU •mtrl . — You ret'ommeml liiyht selionL in eonveme it <enlies w fieie 
large industrial concerns aie i»stahlis!u*d lor the purpose of ica*'hing technical suhjci'lh. 
"Would you give iwst i notion in. tlm rernaeulais nr in Kiiglish*" 1. 1 list no t ‘on rim he 
given l>o‘n ill llu* vei naeular and in ling'l'sh, 1 ><mmU"C in '(mu- ot the \en huge facimies 
inure is a largt‘ number of only Indian cmjdow's and Iheie is a t a i rl \ large numher oi 
Indians llmt know the English language. 

(). IT i * w long have \ou hem the Chief Inspector of Factories?-- A. Ever miht ihe 
appointment wus cicated, since VM'2. 1 was Special Inspector of Eactmies and Senior 

1 nsjicetor, Steam Hoilers and Prime .Movers tor the (Tty ol Madras In? about IS \ears 

I ! oil hie Sir Fa:nIhho,j ('urrnMnij.—i*. You sa\ , “The industnal side ot ihe 
research institute should he m a position to give the host practical advice to private 
enterprises and its trade experts he aide to analyse business problems and at the same 
time determine their chances of success Don't von think that this is the work of 
(he Director of Industries and the Hoard of Industries more than (hat of the research 

H> 
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institute, as regards advising people to what industries they should apply themselves ? — 
A. I do not think that it is possible for the Director of Industries to take up everything 
in that connection. 

(J. Research work ought to he separate from giving advice to the individuals — X. 
Yes, as regards private advice only. 

lion hie Sii R. \ . Moo/icrjef . — (y Your duty is to go and inspect the machinery? — 
1. 1 inspect the factories from the sanitary standpoint as well as of the saitly of the 
machinery. 

(>. You June nothing to do with the husmess part of the factory?- — A. No, 

(>. On u fiat author ih do xou say then, fliat “ Aveision of educated men to indus- 
trial concerns, the want of a co-operative spirit and confidence among Indians ircneraily ” 
aie some id' the «omplicuted problems requiring solution? — 1 . I give you those parti- 
culars from the experience that J have gained during the many years i have remained 
ill t Ids prcHdciie\ . 

<1 It is mere hearsay ?- - A. Not altogether hearsay, but trom what l have noticed. 
Having been luspectoi ol Steam Boilers 1 was brought in contact with the general 
conditions 

(f No business man allow;.; an Inspector of factories to meddle with the business 
pail ot hm lacloi \ ? — 1 . L have come in contact with a large numbci ol manageis who 
have told me then experience. 

You lemeinber that in the questions list it is -pcuallv stated Hint \<>u ought to 
answer onl\ those in which \<m ha\e laid .letual experience? \ on sa\ , “ r l'hc value ot 
skilled iahoui is not in an\ manner appreciated to the extent deserved ” What do you 
mean hy that? .1. There aie no openings for them that one would expect see 

when thev become competent. I say that competent men are not appreciated and 
there are not a good numhei of eompotoni men that .-liouhl be in the preMdcrn \ tor 
carrying on wnik*«. 

Mi ('. E . Low, (y Wind is the average into ot wages lieu* in the textile mills? 

A- in textile fa< lories, anything between eight and twelve annas lor weavers and 
spinners. 

ty How does the cooh. laboui run’" — .1 It mm u» about six annas a day in Madras. 

(J And outside the president v town?- 1 It is vailed In the agrieultuial season 
men rooncs would each get live annas a da\ and wmmn medics caeli about 1M arums, but 
in the Jaetories thev would get tom annas and two annas. respect iv el\ . 

Q. jlow miieh does a iittei gel ? .1 Tliat is a ven v.imng <| uan t j t \ . ’[ lit y gei 

anvthiue fiom Its. ■>() to frO a nionlli, ami sometime*', of <*ouise, less. But then 1 ale so 
many grade*, of 1i tiers in the presidency 

You arc m favour * I the w^i'in ol engineei cei t iticates ? A, Ye''. 

(K You do not have it m this presidem \ ?-.l. No 

(R And you do no' have it m Bengal?- A. I think not. 

Q. But it exists in other pinvmce-? 1 Yes. in ( In' (Vnfral Btcvinces, the Dunjah, 
Bombay and the l T niled Provinces 

ty N' on think that tor the purpose ol mte, eiliiient and profitable working, cngincc 
certificate is required ? A. Yes. 

<). J)o you think that a non-rci t iii< a ted engineer's work here is less efficient than 
that of a certificated engineer’s?— 1. 1 think fha 4 if we had certificated engineers, belli i 
results would a< erne Horn the employment ot bolter I rained men. 

(J. There are certificated engineers in the big factories?— A . Tliat u in better 
regulated factories. 

Q. The other factories do not employ certificated men? Are any of the non-cernti- 
eatod men of really high qualifications?- A. Some of them are really very good 
practical men. 

Q. The majority oi them arc not?— K No. 

Q. But they are equal to third class engineer certificated men in other provinces?- A. 
1 dare say that many of them will mb he equal to third class certificated engineer- 
Many of the managers of the factories, such as nee mills, have no industrial training 
and employ uncertified engineers and are quite satisfied so long as thev keep the 
machinery going irrespective of what it would cost to work the factories to the advantage 
of the consumer by certified engineers. I think that the system of examination of 
engineers and granting certificates would be beneficial to the presidency, and if wmiM 
make far more efficient work and would create openings for better trained men. 

Q. It largely turns on the question of third class engineers? — .]. Yes. 

ty What is your opinion about the education of factory children? — .1. Mv views 
are that it is wrong to make a child of nine years work from (i a. in. In 12 noon and then 
give that child three or four hours education after that. 1 think the strain will be 
too great upon the children, especially the children that we have here. Thev are nnno 
too strong. 

Q. Are you in favour of splitting the shift system or simply of reducing the num- 
ber of hours? — A. The number of hours that they work is quite all right, that is six 
hours, provided they do not do anything more after that. 
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Q. Suppose it was decided to educate Lactmy children, would \ uu reduce the hours 
to three or would you have «i > plit system id three bouts nIi i t ts r' l 1 would keep out 
children IroTUj iaetnnos till the age ot touftecu. 

* Q. Arc then* any ehiblicn. as a master <d hut, m anx ol these lactones umlei 
fourteen attending school;' A. A ver\ large nunibei Imr those in 1 ht> Carnatic and 
Buckingham Mills. the conditions toi educating them and employing them are vcr\ 
good, lmt 1 do not think it would he possible to got conditions similar to those that an- 
prox ided in those mills m any oilier mills ut the pi e-nb n< \ The chiUlrcn are wanking 
six bouts in those mills and the surrounding are m> laxouialdr (hat diey aie icallx 
het lei than they ate at. then own homes, and the stiain on tie- ihildieu is lc"s. The*\ 
are ( dm ating them lot tl ree horn " and tin* rid ol the dme i- devoted to jraideninn 
work and pla\ . 


WlTKKBS No ~ 1 ’) 

Mu. < \ A. Iwi.s, I.C.S., Director of Imlustnt >, Madrid 
Wun u\ JKvjdknc’K 

] have not had tune to deal piupeiK with the qimslionj, asked b\ the Commission 
noi , since] liav-'onlv jest taken o\ci t he depart ineut , is m\ opinion of much value Hut 
1 append a lew ii agmeutaix note" on some id the »piedi ms. It will he understood 
that the opinions cxpiessrd at*’ purel;, peiMMial and pm- isinmil 

In regaid to this question I In* ixpciiciiM ot ( |r I lav u-oie ( iu\ cr nnient with Financial atf 

the liuxalicn'e Papei Mild ( ompain mav be oi intcicst tr die ( 'oaiini'-sion This 

emnpanv was thialed in I SS7 wnli a capita! <d Id. I lakh" inncd !>\ titld share.-, ot Us. h(KI 
eaeli. '(he Tr.iunn nic ( iox cinnicn t took ->b tunes m lie 4 mm pa in and also guaranteed 
to j ki n Intel i K t at 1 pel cent to (In di.i reluddei s toi C> veals It was stipulatid that it 

t lie < om [>aii \ c caved to w ui k ! i i mu v ca i < t in i ug the pel iod id la \ ca i - , the Cox ei nnii'ii t 

would he at liberty to <uu<el tliel' g lla 1 a lit' e toi 1 1n rot ol the pel iod lmt the shale- 
ladders ret used to rat it \ tin - -t ipulat i«-n on tin L’lmmd that it u.i" not lnentioued m 
the prospectus which had keen 'sailed w u h tin- apjuov.d ot (iis< iiininii * hie ol the 
Dliei tors wa- a (ioxcinmcui Diieetm and all "ta* ‘incuts Ol iiilei' ’ et< weie clic( ked 
b\ him heloiv b» mo viibimn.d to l h,x er tuiioni d w-e dei ided In c-l.ihl i"(i the null at 
a* jdai e called Umialui and to wotk n In wal'i p.-wei Unit the rdimnlc ot the capital 
C\pend)t lie xx.i- ton |i,w, and heiore da* mil! w e 'c.tdx ha wmk. lund" had been 
exhausted in .lul\ I .SS! * tl-i'.-i.ric < io\ ci uliicn i advaiacd : lo.m nl Id I 1 , laktis .it 8 
pej < ent on the sei ui i i ' ol die > , -pel 1 \ 'lla n-x i"<-d es{ > oia ic how ev to again pmv ed loo 
low, and b\ lleicmhei mil «.i MUa 1 iapit.il ol Id i 1 luklis Id l| lakh" had been 

spent on the mill ai I die marhinc-x a-d Id AO II Ml oi i»w matciial So inoncx \x fl " 
available ho the pa\ ment ot inborn . and a hifthei loan - » Id. AO Min on tin same tains 
was obtained Inon (invernm < 1 ’Im* mb 1 dnl no) lenin work till the lalli Wxembei 

IStUl. and h\ Septenilo i !0< li l-S'il h t ,d inun-'d .i lo- (h It A 7 l ,; "i . im I inline ml (-rest . 

j{, ;J8, i(M The i om pan \ «.c aeam m difluultv ho fund- and ( *ov ei niimn t apain 

advancnl a loan oi id. (» h()t)U In die bdlnuini: veal ado t invci imient eame to the 
f , J-ac of the <on, nan\ with a layee older f.o paper a- well with annthei loan of 
Id AMKIb. Unt thi- anuoint did not "uIHm to meet \ he \ oi kuio- expen -es ot tin* company, 
and vet anotlui loan wa- applied lot W\ tho time howevei the (ioveinment had had 
emmiili. die loan was ie!U"cd and the eompunv ceased wmk m March lH!k‘> A com. 
pnftiu.se w.M airivcd at with the v|,aivhnhlei‘s in icjjard m the p Mfimteed mterc"t Im 
the rest ni the 1 0 yea! pel o*d and evt-litllalK ( h»v (U n men t "lied I lie eompaiiN loi the 
morlpapc anionni and inteie"! The\ houeld in the pmpeilv at tin coint sale, and laho 
on sold it. tor Id d*J. IH)h The net ln^ imuiied t>v d»e d'? ax ‘incoi e ( iox enmient in t l»o 
venture xxa* Id. f>,l)8.<»7A dhesc p.utuulars were lak-m from a note puldislied m 

tile t ro rancoi i tm:ct1* 

ddle o'ciiei a I t| nest ion o* lina.neial ant by t iox er n ni'Oit to industrial enterprises 
has been console! ed txdee in iceeiit yearn in Madias. The Industrial ronb-reiiee refused 
to commit itscll I m t Ino than to say that mmicx Ltranl" oi "iibddies toi tin* ii'-sistiinci- ot 
new industries oi imhistnal scheme" m^ht be pixel) in special circumstances. But a 
( ommittee appointed in to eoii"i«!er the (dimmeal industries of the Uresidency 

passed tlie follow ino resolutions : — 

‘The (’ommittee are aware that the i ceo«m m ,oii of die principle of diieet oi 
‘ indiieet subsidies, common in tamtimuital countries, is fraught witlt danger, and max 
‘ fail in its object of forw'ardinjr the industliul expansion of Tndia, utiles restricted in 
‘its aj»plieation according- to definite principles and hedged round with lerlain <afe- 

‘ guard". 

“ The principles which the Committee would regard as indispensable are- 

1 (7t) that the industry should he a pioneer one harked by sufficient capital. 

‘ possessing adequate pin nt and under exf>ert technical and scientific control: 

19- A 
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* (b) t bat the subsidy should be indirect and preferably bearing some relation 
‘ to outturn ; 

‘ (o) that the subsidy should be for a limited j)eriod only. 

And the safeguards they would suggest are — * 

1 [(I) that subsidies should be given only to companies registered under the 
‘ Indian Companies Act and noi to private individuals; 

* [<’) that during the period of the subsidy no portion of the same should he paid 
‘ away in dividends; 

‘ \f) that the accounts should he audited by Gove) nment agency or by an 

* auditor approved by Gov ernmeut. 

4 I’rovided that these conditions are fultillul, the grant of indirect subsidies is, 

4 in the Comhiille' \« opinion. likely to minimise the risk ol failure and to demonstrate 
1 a l tin* suite time to the geneial public that those who incur a large expenditure in 

* industrial < \ptTjment.s are deserving <d Stall* encouragement and assistance.’ 

My own personal opinion on the geneial question oi State aid to industries is as 
follows:— In the first place* it must In* recognised that Madras js and probably must 
always be an essentially agiieultural country. Then* is no coal in the Presidency; fuel 
is dear, and then* is no ]u»ssibi] , 1\ at piescnt ot < heaj) power This being so, industries 
Hie iiahnally Jew and Jar between, and ihe pmspicl ol converting tin* Jbeshlency iuto 
an indusliiai country is not hopelul P follow.^ Ihciolme that agriculture must be the 
clnet c.ue ol tin* Madras Government. H iollow> also that a pohev ol drv nursing, 
whet lie; by Jinam. ml *issist.iiiee to pUvaU- enterprise or by pioneering industiies, is 
in \ i r 1 1 kely to lead to numb Jesuit in tlie field of mdustn.il development. The most 
hopeful no fluid oi making anx ice! impiesMon on llu* Mlualion would piobablv he to 
in\ est iL'ate every possibility :n the was of (heap pnwci. lively possible h\ dro-electrie 
s» lieme should ol coulee be caivtnllv in vast ig.ited, and piKsddy something should he 
done to experiment with the <leslnnfi\e dist dial ion ol wood spirit a.> proposed by 
Mr. t Imdeitnu. Something has already b**en ilom* in tin was oi populai i/.mg ml 
eie'ine'. lint Injun! hie! i' getting (learnt and ileai'U, and the next step should be to 
demonstrate the advantage 1 * ot t».is suction engines binning wa-te fuel, such as paddy 
lnisks. e i I’.miiiui shell', and the Ida* Al any i ;i t < * it mu-1 always be home m mind that 
the Madias Piesidem s i ni novel become a .calls indu-'l i ml i-umtiy until the proidi*m ot 
cheap jx w< i has bean solved. 

At Ihe same time { do not mean <o imply that Government should confine their 
alleinioii *o(i ly i<> egiiiulluie and to t he ijuest ion til power. On the eontrars 1 believe 
that tlieii polh s Minijld be mie oi wntelii illness and llmi (lies should always he reads to 
gi\e a helping hand *o welt considered imimlnal entei pi ises and should, in ceitain 
ei 1 1 inn 'i a.m es, piomvi indu'd l jcs. tin genctul grounds 1 think that a piisat* 1 him or 
company, winch is o.it to make nmney, piowdcd that if has adequate capital at its com- 
mand and that it is managed by competent buxines* men, is mme likely to make a success 
of a new imliMiy than a Government department. II then jt is admitted that Government 
may iee n nn dels immem imlust i ii‘x (and this, a> far as ] <an judge, ltasalwa\s been the 
position of the t ios ermm*nt oi Madias), 4*cj nail \ it should he admitted that if may 
legitimately assist pi irate firnm and companies in establishing new industries. Prefer- 
ably i loses in nent assistame should take the form of establishing laboratories w In re 
analyses ot iaw materials can he effected, id presiding facilities for preliminary research 
and expci 'incuts. o| supply mu lutoiniatioii in a convenient iurm legaiding the raw 
in.iteii.il asad.iide in the ( l os ci n ment ioiests and elsessheie, and ol giantmg concession 

• ales in lesj.eet of the fuel and fmif'tr reqnned li'om the forests and soon. Also ,1 am 
liim h n. la \ on i o| ( Ios emnu nt . when- H is possible, guaranteeing purchase subjet t" to 
obvious si ipul.it ions regarding pnee and quality. JUit in special cases, when Gov- 
< rnmeiit .ue ^a ( i^fietl iii.*i lb<* money will not h** thiown awas, I am m favour of diiest 
financial aid r l he exact loim of aid must depend on the eircuin stall cos of each < u^e. 

1 am not in iaxoiir oi any sy-1em of guai.mteeing dis blends. Such a svstem must to 
some extent be demorali/ini 1. Nor am l much in favour of (internment, providing anv 
part ot llu* share capital ol the company. I do not think that the public should he 
cniieed into a company by being told that (ios eminent have invested the tax-payers’ 
mom s in it. L'birlher the system would probably involve some measure of Government' 

• ontrol and Government i esponsibility , which T think object mniiblc. Government 
control should, in my opinion, be limited to insistence on proper auditing, and, in the 
case ot companies, on flic publication of pivqmrly audited accounts. The hire-purchase 
system has been considered by Government in respect of oil-engines and pumps and 
definitely' rejected, hut I understand f liar t tie Government of Mysore have introduced 
rules under which loans may he granted— 

(1) for the purchase and erection of industrial machinery; 

(y) f< )r *1*5“ construction of mills, warehouses and other structures necessary for 
industrial operations; and 

(3) for Ihe provision of raw material, working capita) and appliances required 
for the carrying on of industrial operations. 
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li experience shows that these rules work well in M\ sole, I see no reason why 
they should not he adopted in Madras, J/releraldy .1 eonsider that; the linuneiul assistance 
should he gnen lor some dehuile item ol expenditure. Perhaps 1 ran host illustrate 
my meaning hy a eouerele ease. The Madias Glass Company to which lelcrence has 
been made m paragraph do oi my prcilminan note* made an initial mistake m putting- 
up an intermittent furnace, and there came a stage in its career when it was ahsniuteix 
necessary lor the continued existence ot the company that additional capital should he 
raised and a continuous furnace erected. the shareholders however declined to put up 
any more money, and the company went into liquidation 'this is a cum* m winch 
Government miglH, in my opinion, legitimately ha\o mtenened Had Goxeumnnt 
conn* to t lit 1 assistance oi t lio company h\ uihniiemg m pniuihng the m<>ue\ nnv'sii\ 
lor tin 1 leeonslt net ion of the new luinaie, it is quite likely that the sli.uelmldei s wmihi 
ha\e iiit'ii encouraged to suhsciihe Hie additional capital icijuired ior winking expenses 
In that case the (piestion would ha\e hern settled out e and lot all whetler gin-s ran 
he made pi oh I a lily i u I he l‘i esnlciicy , and ( io\ ei nnient would ha\ c he< - sax c<l the expense 
<d Hie present experiments, 1 in.a say that Hie suggest ion was not made in Goveinmml 
at the t ime. 

( )n the general que lion <d whether (io\einment should pioneei industries, J 
think 11ml. it must he admitted that the pruc t iea 1 d i Hi < ill l ies in the wa\ »d‘ a Go\einmeni 
dejMilmcnt m. mag mg an imhisliy on iea! eonmiervial lines ,,re yen gieat. and i ihmk 
that t lie pol icy ot I he depart an nt oug lit a! w ays to he to ;m uM priva *e enterprise ra t liei Ilian 
to i'll< loaeli upon the field oi m I \ at e en 1 e’ pt |se. \! \ eomeplnm ot the idial Dlleetorof 
l lid untiles m (Iiat ot an oili-ei who enjoys Hie ennlhhmc ot Hie huMim- world and is 
• \ them in the hghl ol a I' eu-t ai ‘Mint and w e M- fm tio puipuM 

hit 
of 


fir h 


a nd 


loi'Keil up 111 

(d lemming, a- far as lie o uhle. ehM a< h in the \\;i\ id md' mI dr\ elopi.n 
1 doiild whether lie re iisnid.im r to piivute ciileipime will i .. <h»' whole 

i od u- 1 1 i a 1 de\ elnpmen t I or a loi; u time to n'li’c S lie ‘ com pe ti n ' i > u - 1 n - s men 
Ihesidencv ale 1110-1 1 \ lun e peatis, and tin* majority o{ Hu-ui s, < m to find ti;n 
eomme'oe Miilhh'lith pmliiahle (o lvndei it iiiiim , i , '""||\ foi thin, to enihaik upon the 
iimritain Held o! new 1 nd ad ru - ImhiU' an moie eute i pi 10 u» ami an* onili- 
ii'iall\ darting' new imlu.Hiu- in a MmH' wn\ l»ul most nt thes< \enluie, **‘vm j () mil 
Lionel- i a !uh‘ 1 , and ;n lai ,0 1 « an jiulg- linn Hie ink iimlnn on lenml in m\ ofln e, 
i, tl d management is olien the 01 me ot tuilim* Main appluaira^ lot inM.ii.n- to 
ni t ei‘| >ri ses ol this kind wuihl douhHe s he n* M . « d h\ G<*\ m nuirnt . douhl tin-v 

would h, < oiisidei ml .umpalliriiealh , hut m connm 11 pun 

I Hit-in. 'mi would 
11 

not a-, a ? ule succe st ill 
U 1 < i he .iiiia/llig ' f lie wme As 
; u ul 1 117 a I * on ut r\ I h'- n ,11 e 
1 n j ml mi's to ar<| u lie 1 ml u- < 1 ml 
I nluc.it mu h.i'rd i-n WnlUHmp 
la " l mi 1a u - to < n t el u } »•■ 1 1 an 
.0 t h.d t he\ ai r educated ell het 


would tn 


lice, I IIIUL! 'Me ( io\ el limMit 
men' tmaneial .nsi him e he ot 
< an <d t he tailuir ot I ndian 
n 


i on d 1 a i aed to 1 c je. 1 most 

111 nt 1 ) a \ a i 1 it hud m. .nag* mi k tin m-M heqinml 
mdiisi ri;i I vcnlunm I' 1- not , in<li.iu\ fault ol ninv if h 
in in-, nag'enient - I ni'M Mm*- 1 hi I'm loiiliuiy it w 
! ha\e ;il’emi\ po‘ni»*d on: Mmli. **- ••ml m I lx an 

lew openin'. s. in the 1 iduslnal Hue am! j.-w 01 Inn il ‘c- 
e^ periener . r l ! : u . then* 1 s * 1 1 m 'i< it v < 1 1 1 '«* h ' 1 t 1 '< h n 1 * 
e x pel 1 1 u < e , and t n t . . m ii 1 m . a 1 >" 1 * *11 1 1 of the net t r 1 

j iidust 1 'a. I < an*ci. in the cm u .* -\.m 1 H 1 nm mm pi 1 
JO 1 ( i o\ e) 11 men t sen u e or lor the lea 1 m d pi ol e\' ons 

* | 1 1 1 jm-lmed to think Ihetvfoie that should a Miitahle oppoihinity offer 

Goxennm.i 1 si uhl ' ■ heMh.h- to -ta 1 1 pioneer indusOies. Puhln 

p.MHir of tin- . • nr. II is J ) ue that it m uiHirnlt for ( io\n iminit 1 o make a 
nr ii<,a! ,-uci'ss of sm h uMilirn^ l,\en Mi ( ’hut tei hai’s i lnoim- tanning- ami 

p|, !u ex per* men ts w-oe not -an-i e^iul iiom a puielx * unmcieml point of vt-w 
| lo | lena'ed mu- wu\ !orpii\ate .'iderpjoe and laid Ho* o-undut 1 on w' 


opinion is cel t ; 1 1 1 » l \ 

- »i n - 
: 1 ! 1 1 - 


, hut 
•sstu! 

W O I k 


Mire 


Hie oUMidutl' 

\ 1‘HIUIV'- V.T1C ‘‘l|l 'M‘t| ll.Mti 1 V I'M ’It I'U <1 \ fill'll I'M'fl'T U.."ll.l l'f III, I. If to 
• in Ii MMitii’", . niiijnc" f'Sy. I 'nm;j Ii ' i"U-ly ilic\ ,-li"i.M l'f on :i- '•iiuiH a ^ alf .i» |io--ilil<‘ 
ami I if t'son 1 1 1 \ I ,l, 0 illil I1I.0 to iiiak 1 ' il i m ! "li'al lim ,o oouiit, sl'oillil I if ainlilfl ff‘i\ 
.car !>v (lull lend acfoii'ilaiil.s, I sliould a!s" pi cf«-r, { horn'll 1 would malm mi loud and 
hsl Vo If in llim fIVfft 1 Imi * '.ivciMimmil -I."' U< I d" Ido -onif Miiiiy 'mi ‘■in Ii - I Unj.' 

f|' 'ml sff.U in lids .,'iinlfv into li.ddifl Unit tiif\ diouid l'f |'n |'aifd to 

s | a i n d imim-\ on Hi" cl'fiim.nt and it m'.'d a flm.no «>l sn-. ■ |"'"sl.lf l.v 

imno. t no ox, imls t mm lmi i or A.mMicn to ('"id,. ft it, Winn ( -.ufriii.ifiit d„„il,l 
\ itlnliinv 1 'tom I lie onlfi'iirisc i!"|ifiids U|i"li Hi" -ir, iini-t.inccs oi tlm In tli" case 

of n small fiitcrprisf like poneil inakinir, olo imidy < iov-rnmc nt slmiild wr.'nlr.iw soon 
as l lu* success of tlio vmiturc i*. ,o nsMiivd tlmt a pi’vale fompanv is picp.n' d t" cany 
d on. It'll wild,! (lie field i< vc rv la, as in Hie ca-c of flic oil -f"d if Ifiivd to at" vc. 
I do not see wliv (lovermmnt sliould not fO'itinnc it.- I'actoi v oxen alter pi i\alc cntci pri-c 
lias elite rod t lie field as a training prciml loi appi'eni ices. <H "onrse in Hus 1 

would lie necessary to l.e careful not to uudci-ell Hie private « oneenis. 

T think also that there is scope for n.-eful demonstration lactones. We lane I'eeu 
advised that the hamlloon, weaviiifr industry in Hie Madras I'lcideney has a tnluiv 
before it j.rovidod (hat it is properly orp-anized, and that the proper form ol oriMinzalion 

♦ Not printed. 
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is tin* establishment of small handloom factories. As mentioned in paragraph 20 of the 
other note' numerous small factories ol this kind have been started in recent years in the 
Presidency, but most of them have failed, one of the main causes of failure being the dis- 
like ol the wiavem themselves <d disuplino and control. The Salem lactorv was an 
uttempl to solve the problem, and it is untortuuutc that Lord Morley’s orders left the 
(iovernment no option bill to « lose it down. Hut t in* weaving factory to be installed at 
t hr Madura Technn.il Institute affords another opportunity of dealing with the matter. 
It remains to he seen of (ourm whether it will be possible to attract children ot the 

wea\ei caste to the institute. It no! however, there ought to be no difficulty in getting 

children ot other castes, and m due course the Institute ought to turn out a class of 

weasels an ustoimd to discipline and tegular hours, and thus ought to pave the way for 

the establishment n small private factories. The weaving factory ought to be primarily 
a demonstration lactorv. but 1 as tar as possible it and all demonstration factories should 
be run on commercial lines jml it the question ot preliminary processes should be 
studied 

(j T — The In.ndloom w raving industu by 1 be wav is an example ot an industry whi< h 
is bampeied by the conditions undei which it is linaneed. Most of llie working weavers 
am paupers They leave no capital and m> money lo buy materials Consequently they 
take advances at high rates of interest, either in the shape ot yam or money, fioui the 
cloth mcichauts nr sow eats. ( Voperakix e sneiet u i s wouhl seem to he the obvious remedy, 
but s(> pai very little success has been ,uhie\ed With them, and I believe that only one 
weavers’ snrietv i'\hK in t lit* Presidency The explan. itum ol this la<t, I undeist.iml. 
is the extremelv backwaid (onditnui, both mniallv and materially . ol the weave! min- 
munilv. Imleed there i- a lcmark m one nt the le ports, on lecoid in my Department 
that tlie adults an- hopeless, and t hat it we waul In dn an\ good. we must begin with 
t he child] en . 

The II amlbnnk ol ( 'em n»ei i ia I luinimalmn meenllv published h\ the Depail- 
ment ni lmliM’ie- is an attempt to give in ;e romp . hi a Iuim as possible an account 
n | t |k> eh let aginuliuial undmiueial U'Miiiros nl the Piesidenev li would hen! much 
assistance In me and pinhahlv In business men nt this Pre-idem \ il ^ i m t Li i haiidbonk- 
wore prepamd tni nlhei pmximes | ihllik aisn limt a - 1 til 1 1 ;i l li.indlmok dealing with 
iiseful tniesl jiroducts wmild he \eiv ijsetui A goml deal < d iiiiorui.il ion regarding 
such pjoducK alicadv e\i-i- m agiuullui.ii ledgei-. Hulletni" ot the Imp' iial Institute, 
hnicsl Memnii- and similai pmductions Hut i! e net m a movement aieessihle foiin. 

I max mcnthoi that an a-si-iant In I lie ( nmm issnuiei n| 1 oie-ts ha- ! i m t bc»*n appointed 
lor the pm po-e nt exploiting the t(Me-tsnt the 1*1 evident y 

fj .’>1) - The \ Kim ni 1 ethnical Institute, in Madras •- thong umlu! work Imlli m 
exfubiling the pmduet- n| the alt ilidil'-tl l 1 '- nt South India and in etleiting sale- Its 
sales. I undei-taml, ainnuul tn abnul 1L UHMl a veal 

A s< beme for the development of the ail mdustim, ol South India Inc ju>l l.et n 
ton-idcicd h\ a small .‘ommitlcc pie-uled nvei 1>\ the HoiChle Mi. Cnuchmau The aim 
ni the Committee was In i leate sniije macliuieiv Ini llm prodmtion and sale n) alt foods 
w hull could In* enlaigcd and evtemh d In the dc\ clnpmeiit. ol all chis-es nt Indian ail 
goods o| which there is ;i piusprel ol obtaining legulai supplies and lm which theie is a 
m.nket. Thcv suggest that a heginn mg diould he made with ail furniture of which the 
-ales bv the institute are huger than I in* sales of any othei class, ol goods r | be lechnuai 
Institute h .« s recent I \ npened a wmkslmp lm tin* manwtmtmv of ail lumiluie under 
the dim-linn ol Air lladawav of the School ol Art", and the suggestion is that (invent 
ment -hou Id assist ilu* institute in maintain a much huger uiimhci n| wnrkmcii in Jhen 
workshop '1 he question ol tin* sale nt the tumituie so pmduccd was also considered by 
the Committee Thev suggest (hat at first the attempt dmuid be made to find a market 
in Madras ilselt Im-lin* timuliire, p.ntlv by advertising jh the principal hotels, and later 
on pm haps bv ai ranging with some nt the laigei tiinis to sell the iurnituie on com- 
mission At a Intel stage again tin 1 idea is that a shop might h<‘ opened in Hoinbay m 
even London, but if 1 - thought that it would lie prematme to incur expenditure m this 
direction until it has been shown by actual experiment that at t angeinents can be made 
for regulai production on an adequate scab*. The whole scheme is now under cnnshlera- 
< ion . 

(J ‘17. I think tlial this suggestion is a very valuable one. The Sea Customs 
/eturiis ft re not of much use in this lespect for they merely show the quantity and value 
ot the stme- imported on behalf of (lovommen! under huge heads such as glassware, 
maclum ix and the like R abstracts of flu* actual indents could he published in the 
Indian Tiade Journal it would give Indian manufacturers a chance of tendering. 

il The only part ol the Presidency which 1 know real I v well is Malabar 
and here “tin* land polioy of ( iovernment' ” (using the expression in the sense* in 
which il is used m the question) undoubtedly cheeks industrial development in the wav 
ol opening up the country for such products as rubber. The trouble is that- it is extiemelv 
difficult to gat a (dear title. The ownership of land in remote parts of the district near 
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the ghats, where rubber run mostly suitably he ‘jruwn, is nearly always in dispute 
between half a dozen janmies or landlords, the claims oi all of whom are marly always 
vague, and acceptance oJ a lease from one mav in\ol\e litigation with the ofher five. 
r j1ie difficulty can he got lotnid by accepting a lease limn one ot the claimants and . . . 

hurriedly proceeding to plant uj» as large an au*a as possible, in which case the planter 
can not be evicted unless the full value oi his improvements is paid into eouit lint, this 
course is not a satisfactory one, and 1 think t hat it is woith < onsiderihg whether m 
such cases the land could not he taken up under tin* Land At ijuisit ion Act, the compensa- 
tion paid into court, and the claimants It* 1 1 to fight out the mutter among themsilves. 

Pig estates in paits which are ncarl} alwav- on flu* maigin oi onlmaiv cultivation are 
greatly in the puhlie interest I h<*\ idler gnod wages and icgulai emploMnent to tin* 
local population, and the twu estates in the Mapi'illa z"iic have great I \ (ontiihub'd 
towards the solution oi the Mappillu pioldeni The} m< lease the wealth id the distint 
relieve the pressure oi the land, and send up agi u ultuial wages within a tadius id ten 
miles. 

(). 57 .-- i am inclined to think that a |>uicl\ AiImm.i v iloaid ol Industiic. would Official onne Nation, 
la* useful. II should i onsist mainly oj iepi cm'iiLiI ive.s <d Iiinimss firms As it. is the 
Chamber oi Commerce and business men generally an* veiy good about advising the 
])irc»etor. hut it would he tiM’iul to Imve a numhei ol busines" men whom tin* Diiectoi 
would have the l ii*hf to consult 

Q. (LL— I do not think tlmt an Impel ml Depai tmenl would. There ought to 

he in m} opinion a much I reel inleirh.mgc ot jml lical mils such as bulletins and leports 
l»“tween tlii' departments m tin* ditlep’iit pi oxime,- than at pt*-ent Possjldv as the 
depai tmenfs develop, imHings ot the difteieiit Piieit.e Mioui ' take place penodieallv 
as in the Agricultural I )epa it ment . The valm* ot mk h mcctn. would lie \cr\ larged}’ 
in tin* opport unit \ the\ would afford I < » i mh.ima! < on versal ion .• m ’ interchange of ideas 
among the Directors 

(j N9 — 1 have not yet had time to .erne to all} dehnile < om lusion on this l'o»vmoi&l 

subject, hut 1 mention a < use which has in cully ( nine umlei my not n “ and which 
reitamlv iuims the iju< i st ion whet In i soim an It action a- is suggested Mi t his < juest H'ii or 
ill ([iiest ion III should not he taken. Ih ioic tin* war, Kussm ummI to nujiori beeswax 

from (icimanx to the value oi moie than halt » million sterling Alter the war she 

attempted to iret Indian beeswax Imm Louden, hut the slutt 1 und to he so adulter- 
ate! I as (o he useless tor k'lisu.m puip<se,s Mhu.ih iandle-) \t the instum e ol the 
J)iiectoi-( iem lal ot < om menial Inlellmeme 1 ha\c been endeavouring to ascertain 
where the adultei at mn id Madras beeswax take-- place A\ ith the help ol the head oi 
one 'I the Hi ms in Madias. \ obtained simples ot beeswax I rum two collecting tout res 
in Madras (('uddapah and Ibwg'unta) and Imm Mad-.is Tin* beeswax on sale in 
Madias, || may he noted usiiall, i Pom (aleutta fin analysis it was found that 

the fii si two s.iiuph ' wen tjuife pun and tlmt the th' d was adulieral(*d with 90 per 
cent o| paratliu wax If* would appeal tl.eieloie that ' : a adulteration ol IwesWax is a 
regular business, and that ■ *0 u 1 |;i l- ilm iieadcjimiiers o{ the business Puropoan 
cxpnif firms in Aladias won t huieJi h*eswa\ It gives them a had name and this is an 
example ol a valuable trade lo-t to India tlinuigh a shortsighted policy* of adulteiatiou. 

O 102,*** The possibilities id a h\ dio-dei t i i <• m home in connection with the Ilydro-eh'Otrii 
]>< rival* r*»ver were in vest igaled m DIM by Major A -I deLoibiniere. His report was Binvcya. 

f a vo u ra 1 d e , ami a si heme was submitted to the f i ov e r n m ent o I I u d 1 a . 1 >ut it. w as r fk j ec 1 ed 

y»n 1 ] ip gjound that in the worst veal on iecoid Ihere was not enough wafer tor a powei 
sclyummis well as iuigufion. 1 believe tlmt a m heme is under in\ r.Migation fur increasing 
the supply of valor hu irrigation, and that if the lcpoit on if m l-vounible, the ijuestiim 
of a h vdro-'dcct nc scheme will again be (oiisidered. Canges have been placed in 
various i i vers of the Presidency with a view to possible power schemes. K\e»y possible 
scheme should of course h.e investigated. 

^uiY..~ — Thr oral crnlrnn of Mr fm.ti is i >>v fulcntail 


AY U mss No. ‘Jib 

1)|{ V MutSDKN, Pn I).. M.Sc., Ptfun, '/ ^r/urt In th< (tnrrm nnnf oj Math ns. 

Win nr n Lviokmb. 

I was al.l.ninlod bv I lie Sr. ivtan oi Stair In mx rsl irair aa.l suffprst to tlio M adias T«cLi.,»l «id. 
(lovenmirnl. wlial sirps were uroossarv 1.. iiii]in.\c the . c.n.lil ions in tin- dyrin- indusln 
in Madras. My instruct ions were to report upon — 

(1) how’ the industry is carried on at the present Imi" : 

(2) in what respects the practice* of native dyers is defective; 

(8) as far as possible from a preliminary survey decide how it may he unproved. 
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.My report was submitted m August 11)11, extracts from this are given in the 
accompanying note, and 1 stated my conclusions as follows: 

“It, will be gathered from the foregoing that the development of the dyeing # 
industry in this lTc.-videney is on the whole backward, and that, from the poverty 
and lark ui education oi tin- l.ullc ot tile poojde engaged iu it, it is a matter of huiuo 
dillirult.V to dense means vv liereb}’ Hie conditions ot tilings might he improved. 

'flic people aie content to meet, immediate requirements only and making but 

v en small demands in the nay ol profits, are aide to dye at a veiy cheap rate. The 

mmiit. v oi the work, lion ever. is not eijual to that produced upon similar materials 
in oilier countries or in the mills in India, and the dyer here is not in a position gene- 
rally to compete in any hut his own local market. , , . . . 

The method- ot business which prevail, especially in the handling and sale oi 

livewares, do not bring the dver into touch with the developments of modern tiJicloiml 
p'rartire aid his waul of ed'ilcalimi prevents him I tom realising that, pioducts which 
were pood emiimli in the pusl ale no longer looked upon as suitable tor many of 
| be pul poses lor which they w.nc lormcily used and have been displaced by others with 
which better rc-ults can be nbl. nueil. 

H is hardly possible l>, expict that unde] pn'sent conditions this state ol tilings 
will impiove, ami the direction in which dcvclnj. nmiil can best be looked lc is m au 
a, crease in the taunt ci of iargm (h.dmuscs n-utiolled l.\ men with mpltul at tacir 

di-pos.il and wlm jiossess (, .claacal ami business knowledge , 

Seeing thnl time aie people inteiesled „i likely to be intei(“-ted in dyeing who 
have . apili.r .it eunima ml. that business knowledge is tepidly ar,|Uire,! by intimate 
. ..i. . j . -tl * . x 1 , 1 1 i llvni irclm ,r;i! ’liowlcdlM* l all Ih-sI t>C ill (Milled llllcr li 


Seeing II 
Inn c t a jn I ;t I at 
contacl with ai 
prelim ! nan 1 1 a i 


I;i j I in |t . ;,|(* people I It 1 (‘1 e;-l ci I <>I IIKCI> 1«« MI* llllClf-MU 111 (luiltg who 
comnia ml, that business knowledge is lapidly ;n <j ui r «*<! b\ intimate 
> imlu>t n hut 1 liat ieclm.ca! 1 ii.i» ledge tan b<*si be mquned after a 
inmo ,i! a s. bed or imlileb* m which prm Mnn is math' lor ihc leaching 
x spetial subject,, I am ('I the opinion that tiovciumeiil mmsI.I \\ \U 
\ |,,nvisi(,u In'suppK Ibis l.-i-lm it .il instruction us being the most likely 
j |, >| i II, v imhiNlrv wili develop upon lines suitable lo Indian 


advantage make provis 


k (j lined after a 
lor the leaching 


; likely 
1 ndiau 


conditions. 

1 was hirthei leanest' d Indiums 


student^ and tin. 


suggested lliiit 


tiinii a inning ol the -iandard (tf knowledge oi 
i would icquiic to be ot a lei hnologira I and not 
it*nili* l i , s ol Iht* dxemg eMmiiuiiilv * lo not as a 
Inrv st liool I ml lh»- Souraditras ('the huge dyeing 
hi»‘h school and in ol her eenties then* aie dveis 


( 1 ) 1 lie lo; al loti ol .Hi \ ’'ChO'ii i*t conii n me o . 

( Y) Itiim what el a 'St* 1 - o I l lie rout III unity 1 expected to tddaill sludelit'-., 

( :{) flu* gmici al edm a! tonal aluimnenl* ot he expected of tlie dmlcnb and Ilk 
necessity oi otherwise ior general (Lm.irai work; 

('ll the chiliad. * ol 111 " him rm lion to bo gi\< u. 

.\Ldura bomg the largest dx-m ceulro m tiie ITcsidencx I suggested that, the 
du ing seiioo! ami a tinctorial lahoi.Hoiv should he lo. ated tlieie, cspcuallx as a m hem. 
w';,v in hand loi the d.*v vbquuei, i oi a toeimical indiliito m th“ town. 

|, nm , a cons, hu at loti 1 1 1 till* gene! al eondLtnms piexading it seemed to im advisable 
to icstiid indent lion in the st liool to pupils who could eiiMiic then subsequent eni]do\- 
mmii. i.o., to t ho c coniiet ted with the Icxlde industries and sime mi pio\ onion ts in the 
coml it ions' w ei o onl\ to he expected tiom a lairing ol the dandard ol knowledge oi 
tin* dve home owmn the in*diuclmn would icqune to be ol a leihiiologjcal and not 
ol an industrial «hnra<lei. r i’he members ol tin* dxcmg comm u n d \ do not as a 
ncncral rub* jiass hovond tin* elementary s. liool hut lim Souraditras Mho huge dyeing 
coin muiiit x in Madiiia) maintain a high school and in other eenties then* aie dveis 
w ho have realised the vain, oi a bet ter < ducat ion and it is only a matter of time I think 
bcioro a suitable class of student is axailable ^ 

To "jvc instruction of an\ value m .ixeing some knowledge of general science 
and i hem i shy is essentia!, bul this is ;i btaaeh not \ct well dc\ eloped in the schools 
and before proceeding to nn\ theoietieal indrmtioii in the principles of dxeing, most 
students, if not all, would lequire to In* insUuctcd iu general science subjects. Pending 
the completion ol the M ml ui a Technical Institute buildings I rented a small lmiklmg 
in Madura and titled it up as well as possible to serxo as my laboratory. In this I 
held classes for two \ears to ted the capacity of tin* class of student, f had in view. 

J came to tin* conclusion that below the mat i ieulat ion standard there was little hope 
of a student being suflieient K well grounded to take adxaiitage of technical training, 
and 1 have outlined a muise. which may be given when the Madura Institute is 
completed to include general elementary science (especially chemistry) and tlie .techno* 
lo m of textile til ires and dyeing, anil hope to amplify this when the institute is 
developed and is stalled to give instruction in mechanics, electricity, steam and other 
subjects. 

The technical aid which in my opinion xvill be of most benefit to the dyeing industry 
is the proxision of means whereby tlie people engaged in the industry can improxo 
their knowledge of the technology of the subject. 

In my laboratory, poorly fitted up and inconvenient as it was, J have been able to 
assist dyers who have visited me or written to me upon questions relating to the 
purification of water; bleaching of cotton, the degumming of silk, the mordanting of 
cotton, woo! and silk; the effect of brackish water in the emulsification of oil in 
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alizarin, dyeing, the use oi soda ash in plate oi iused wood ashes; (Lie dyeing 
oi coir yam ami palmyra fibre; ilie dyeing ol silk with kumeia poudci stick lac, 
cochineal, etc., the hulling oil and dyeing ol floss silk; the dyeing ol mineral colours, 
etc.; and my' opinion lias been sought upon questions relating io l lie dyeing oi Madras 
handkerchiefs, the dyeing oi khaki, the substitution ol natural for synthetic dyest nil's; 
the valuation oi kameia powder, safflower, etc., the dyeing- powu* ol various materials 
and Hie adulteration id certain products. I have uUuJiccn called upon to deal with 
01‘ report upon the supply oi and distribution <>t dye-anti", tin- me oi a natuial indigo 
paste, khaki dyeiug as a jail industry, etc. 

My enquiries can IniutJy tie digmtieii by tiie title le.uMiehes as they have been 
conducted under diiliculties as legaids laboratory aeeommodat ion and have been 
Jnoie diieeted to the, leguiation oi woikmg jinn i-sm" and sin h l.utois as tail to the 
works chemist in an English dye- corks Em ept to the individual who was assisted it 
cannot be said that any benefit to the imlusliy was noticeable. A ( iovunuieet expert, 
with juoper faeilities l<u dealing with tins class ol wojk is leqmrcd, J think, as there 
are nr ether channel" except the dycstiih agents, through winch the dyer can get 
expert advice. l>ul in ihi.» I'lcsidem v tin* loan oi ( iov -*i nmenl expert- to juivate eon 
corns is not a quest ion \\ hit h I (Imik vv ill .mse. I he mill* have then own i In mists and 
stall, and in count i v dve houses tin i<- i" neilhei areonmiod.il ion nor appaiafus bu 
■experimental work to iie dune (dhei than as ;i praelcal Inal 1o illustrate some sjierial 
point, and all the preimnnarv mv e-oigal ion lor Eos would be done in tm* expeii s 
own laboratory. 

Should il howevei arise that any lirm lx* gianud the w linlotiiue service ol a. 

( iov ernmen! paid c\piit tie question ol publication ol El- h id > ol he- work would 
depend largely upon the niiure oi the eiiquuy and Mir 4 '• * n « • 1 1 it <d his depul it ion . 

If Eie enq u i r v v\.i" one dealiiig with m.iEms o! general inteiest an ! •' aim m ([ueshon 
placed t lien premises and plant at dl"p»*s,ij t..r .oMslm- the enquin th.e n-ult should 
|)r lire lor publ n at ion . 11 howevei the piobbin to hr M.ivcd Wa- our imnhotal to lli-ll 

own special method ol . mkmg.md ol paiamnuni mien "t Mmm. but ioi the solution 
of which thev lequned tl.i" special a si tame then 1 tali nmm'lie that they W<Ulld 
st rim ulc alone br -t l hey < mild lather M.an oui she l l.-k «•! d'srlnoiig m.dieis upon 
who il then < niuprlitni" would be Fe.-l, to; mlnimnin.n 

[ u , a se il the deputation wen -nmlrued judd malum would not hr ill 

phu r, lii i t .se of live public. oiui. ol re nil" no h irue ,w. d bill uj on « • , e Ei rm . but 
w here the rig'll 1 of publication j" ir>erved ilo* turn should be ealhd upon to pay at 
least the fuM salary and allowances ot the expert. 

In mv opinion :i dem -list i at mu fact my in dymny < onld cot l.e wmked >.i : i- bu toi ily 

except in direct (o.npetition with rMtmg bm.m— , . 1 line am two 1 s p ( , in be 

considered ejfbei a iullv cqu-pped michim dvenm laelm . wlmh • ould be in e..m- 

peijlion with the mild ami would Hate a,, eqm. Imil to .emir 

Mieres" or a (ounh'V d\r In in compel n g m. ih» nniket ol the t >»untiy dyci 1 hm 
to l.e e'lTei live would have i ( > , |. .-I lo m r 'ales than tin * omit ry dye. otl.erwi e it 
would not appial to him a- worth imitating but to ’.oik ; • I hi- mb's would require hi- 
no died' • f business bring bdlow.d urn! this I think could not br dour successfully. 

I thi n k it preferable in my earn to tit up a -uuM* buibbug mclmduh-d For eivrtion 
wiYh the wi living seetion of the Madura Tcelnm al InMituM with eoimtiv vats and water 
connect ions, and use this fei dci.ionM -.H ion purpose m dvem when there are points 

worth demon strut mg on a l‘»r<no scale than is possible in the laboratory. 


* X ole 1 fn .///''///»/ industni in Min ina 

Vpon tak no’ up mv ap])omtment as Dyeing Exp. at to Mi. Madras ( mv eriimrjit , my 
first step was to*" obtain liist head knowledge of tin .ouditions m.dir uhuh the dyeing 
industry in this Presidency was u.rnul on. and, aim, Mating a laige number ot 

centres, 1 submitted mv report to ( iov eminent . . 

o The eoael usion at which ! had arrived wa that the mills which dyeing is 
earned on require no te. l.niea! assistance I, on, Eovernmeni as Mm\ an under t he 
control of people who know then buMims" and po"--" romp-lent teelnm... lulls 1 lie 
tndi-m dyer howevei, is in a diHerent position; he m. m the mam. of little or no educa- 
te' I.Hilv' suspicion* of strange, s, working in a ven small way, ami dependent upon 
the merchant who finances him; this ivm.uk applie- e-peemlly to the large nundier ol 
weavers who dye for themselves the coloured yarn thn .me m their worn. 

* q hl S() ine places there are dyers oi a boite, chm- fairly educated and possum.. 
r.,nifnl which they employ in their business, but they are lew and far between. 

‘ 1 The f-eneral altitude of flie ordinary dyvi is that he knows all there i" to 

know about liis trade and that an outsider can give him no askance. The- alflmh* 
has in the ease of thosi' in a large way of business, been modified by their contact f j 
the ' renresentaf ives and agents of the derma., eob.ur firms, who fonred the cun try and 
demon strafed the use of the dves they wished to sell. Confidence being thus established, 
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the dyer lias learned from these 1 ravelins how lo ui>e the import'd materials, • hut ill 
Ihe majority o! cases it m only through the medium of a “ recipe " and not with any 
undci standing oi the nature o| the materials or oi the process. 

o. Wheji (lit 1 number ol dyestuffs at Ins command was small and each dyer obtained 
his shades by methods pcculiai In himself, I here was room for variation. Now, although 
tin* modern dyes which are obtainable in the hazaai appear to he many, their number 
is hut a traction oi those actually made; each one may have its individual characteristics 
a^ to shade ainl fastness hut as regards its method oi dyeing it belongs to one* or otlu*r 
4 > i ;i low classes the tuudaimmtal nielhoils ol dyeing which have been investigated, and 
the makeis inlorm then (iistomeis as to the best ;md most economical process ol dyeing 
each individual. The western dyer knows that In* < annot improve upon this method, 
which F based upon lines! igation by highly trained specialists, but many, it not most 
Indian dyers apparently (annot lealise that the jirocess given to them is as perfect as 
it is possible to make it, and proceed to make altera! ions Kind “ improvements *’ and 
e\nl\e what they term a mm ret process id' their own; tin* only result is to increase the 
cosi nt (hemg or lo impair the properties ot the dye. 

ti. 1 1, m\ n-poil to ( toa ei 111111*11! in Hill 1 wrote as follows upon tin* colom dyeing 
nulust i v ; 


•* f». The iheiug indusliv c wulespiead, hut is none in ev idenee ot eouise in the 
neighbourhood oi weaving icnties Tin* dyeis do not as a class appear well to do, 
the oeiicial I \ p< * ol il\chous(* 1 1* ■ i n small and badly lighted iveiv niten it is part ol the 
dwelling house) and 1 1 1 < * giant and appaiafus employed in the majority of 
eases is e\<eedmgl\ simple In the small dy chouses loi i of ton. there m 
U w|ia||\ orie lound vessel Hopper <d about Vo gallon** iapa«it\ -.ct over a grate 
in whn h h*a\es. brushwood oi wund may he burnt as a source ot heat I he hanks of 
\am are suspended upon “Ink** whuh test upon I In* edges oi tin* vessel and I mm tune 
to time the vain h turned dining dyeing by insetting a thin sink in t h :* bight ot the 
hanks and altering the position on the Mippoitmg stick s 0 that tin* \arn which was 

pre\ mu-d \ outside t lie lujiior now become" imim*ised. 

Tin* piegaiation ot the \aiu heime dyeing is iisitallv very simple and i (insists 
in steeping m cold watei until tlmiougldv impregnated, the process often h<*ing aeeelei- 
ri jed In ‘'heating*, atfei which the excess ,,1 watei is lemoved by wringing Such 
a preliminary treatment h (juile insiifli( lent lo iciiim'i 1 llu* natural impurities ot cotton 
and tills is recognised in some ol the hettei class d\e|iouse>, when the yarn is boiled 
oui in a solution ol earhomib ol soda, which is far mine cfli< aenms than water alone in 
, (‘moving tin* natural wax, mlnur and dirt This preliminary boiling is o) importance, 
as the more ellicientiv it is earned out. llu* ( learci and m«iv «* ti are the shades 
subsequently dyed upon the yarn. 

** A type ot d ye vessel which is well suited lo the dyeing ol small lots ot yarn 
j s ,,, ian!\ neneial mo and consists ol a leetangular vessel, some lo inches long, V 4 
, m lies w ide and VII de(*p. set ovei a grab* in hiiekwork and «*neased mi eemeni It is 
economical in spate and permits when not overloaded, of the vain being ellieientlv 

worked in the dye liquor. 

** <; |„ th(* dt chouses undei Kuiopcan control, that is in the mills, jails, and 

the Basel "Mission Factory at ( annaiinre. the conditions of course are adapted to the 

work to he done, hut in Indian dyelmuses if was only in a few fhal I lie conditions and 
arrangements wen* at all suitable foi handling anv huge bulk of material. 

"■*7 \s was only to be expected, seeing that the dyeing industry 
) 1( > n i s M , (loselv associated with find of weaving, if is chiefly ill’ the 

lorni ot vain m the hank that fibres aiedved. but in Madras. Madura and other 

jilaees, doth" are also dred in the piece, m printed, and * reservi* ’ (‘fleets are produced 
by knotting with thread tin* paifs to be reserved (bandhana dyeing) or painting over with 
melted wax. and 1 ombre ’ effects by elanqdng tin* cloth and immersing* only a part 
of it in the dye liquor. 

** 'I’he shad(*s demanded and the dyestuffs used vary according to the markets 

fur which the matciial is intended and in towns quite close together the demands for 

flic local trade may be vcr\ different. In one cenfie visited, special stress was laid 
upon the colours being last, whilst in an adjacent town the trade demanded brightness 
e,f shade, and fastness was apparently of little moment The question of fastness however 
i, largely one of degree and may he- and is —differently interpreted hv different people. 

’'"'A, The smallness of the scale upon which the majority of tin* dyers work, 
the ale-ei 1 1 c of capital and the lack of knowledge of the principles of dveing and the 
treatment of fibre*., make it a mattei of diflieultv to see bow they can be moved to 
progress and to adopt more modern and suitable methods; they apparently live from 
band to mouth with no reserve of capital to permit of their making any improvements 
which may he mpiiied in plant or buildings and above all there appears to be a general 
want of confidence between traders which precludes, T should think, the possibility of 
capital being advanced by outsiders The standard of general education of most of the 
dyers' interviewed was very low, their knowledge of dyeing processes did not extend as a 
ride beyond the possession of the empirical data required for the production of the 
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alludes which l»<- in demand in their immediate market., and m uec.s where miLsido 

enmjiefilmn had eaplmed the market In Mi|i]ilviiitv enlmireil \alns mole suited to tlm 
trade as reffards lasliiess. |>r»|iei t ies, ft... tlie\ weiv at a Ins's to know how to remain 
yieji business. Their desires did not extend bexoud “ nviprs ” in a-sis, them in carn- 
,n r mit the j * i < m ns.M'.s cm plox ed in tin* production ot tin* bettei aiticle, hut dial they 
themselves could make trials and ‘•am i n tnrmal mu . exm, (nun lailum 1o , , j ;i , , , j |, % 0 
msidl.s aimed ad appeared In he <|iute tnin-n t<» then Ueml ot thou-hi •• Imitation ,r 
without a n \ atteni pi at “initiation' ,s rxideni in all that is don-. die principle* 
underlying Irealment ol fibres, and reason- h»r the dilleient methods empln\ed m (he 
application of dilierent Masses ol dx-Mulls ,m quite unknown, and as there is i h '\er 
any interehaii-e ol ideas hetweu. dvm. em h oi.e is dependent upon wha! Im lias 

hern I a im Id b\ Im lather (oi olhei member oi his tanulx) or upon what hr others 
fiom lra\»dlrrs anxious m push enlam warn- Tk jeneral idea tor mc-Urm ,mm 1 - 

tl"U is mil IO i ill pi n\ e the mediod oi , ondlhun-' id dxnn- OI die 0U.i!ll\ ot (he t\oil. 

hnl consists i a I her in b»wenn- (In' pine. lesoitnm to (he u-e ol mtmmi mateiml-. m p, 
methods ol business winch ate .till Ies. to he commended . I’h- I k o| pm-ept/on h v 

ji ii i ( h. users .d the dillcnmee between what is -ood and wlmt is mil\ poor xalue i- 

hn < heapness b. me thr de M dm>j la, to, ,and (hr question ..I , j , i a 1 1 1\ hrronu- 

app.ironlU Imt ol mini., mipn,la,,e) and ,i is iiitlr vu.ndri iha> t In qualMx of a lot ot 
the d \ i i n l‘ done m I nd i m d\di.m ,s is pool lor do* pro, paid m man \‘ d ml neh do 
md perm 1 1 n| anx but thr lowest rfa-v wnil, belli- -applied. 

A I'Hwailmn hi u 1 1 in the pcopb- nrM^n) m the mda-tix He as-umphon 
oi ii, ‘‘ ^«‘Mvfs |! , this idea win, I, max hr < or,s „ln,,j as 

laired responsible h.i thr lailmr In pm-ie- im mUmiM -l.mudis | n >m miimdo 
" r 1 !| t <» re I i e n - e ol idea Ma-juahon all that i;m |„- . s} -Med an I m , mlatn,- him-rll 
1,1 lo l ,|,N ' |y " iM “- "*■’ ,rt- ’ thr d\n mil- him-rll ofl l n. •!„ m.lx avenue lor 

oblainm- knowledge dm I, w.e- open to him ha- h m„* w , m-d Hunk dial Ins 
nrorl, hour would lean, '••miHhiim limn him lull hr ta.ied p, j . , Hun it iM*s-,| f |(' 

him to impin\ <> In own know led-e m * ■ i r | \ i,\ He t i,-Mi-ion ,d an isci\da\ lopn . 

,,ijl dr-h Injhi- air dnown upoi a siilqcel and a -timulii to idea b\ < ; ,siiai 

' 'M'NeiMl mu w dh people cn-a-ed in H,e same imliMn In (h, uiajontv n | 
h.m hren will, dir -lenlesl ivlmlame tnat .,nx ininimahnn will, m.jaid to tin 
• >in |»l«*\ **d ha- been -i\«m to n,e. ami \,i\ ohm imnmiiat.* oi , , is|, .idin- ie; 
le, eneil when thr plieslioli- put (Oll)d not hr m n|rd r |'hr 


t h 


rnsm it, 
mrt Imds 
i«sl i a,| 1 li- l epl ies \\ ere 
mo. i - 1 1 o i a 1 1 1 i hr ,|\ ei , 


^‘■‘hr .‘ppeared IO be In- idea ol the vaiiir ,1 I now led-e, hui in Madina and 
' 1 "the, place- w here mem- i- .allied on ill, dm bettei • oml it ions, little d i flii u 1 1 x was 
^ pel leneed. and ininrui.it ion a- to thr pro,,--, - and llo dxesJufl miploved u:n '|,ve|\ 

: i x ( 1 1 . 


d 1 In plain dvein- n >.iv i x- statrd dial then ate no -,-erets, |oi ||), teelmo- 
t"-\ ot the textile fibie- is wril unde, stood and the d\ein- pioeess xu ( |, a I nm i all 
dxestutts is ( omparalixelx simple I he ,oniplieale,| pi icessr* w|,i<|, ale met with in 

India and which were in -e.ieral iim‘ w In ,, natinal d'.Hull,- onlx weir mailable are 

1 1 arealde i n the mam to the d’d.rahx ii. -.'.fa in in- the , hemirah repuiird foi de\ eloping 
oi' |,repa ri n- thr liveware tor oxen,- I hr x.iiuilion in th 1 in ipe-. o, “ impi o\ nnents ,r 
the dyer, were due to the x.iiiaiimi m pualitx o| th, eaiths (dhubie’s raidi, etc.), 
a s h (wood ashes, kelj,) and oth-r suhaaior- rmploxed, with pine , hrmirals at com- 
mand, most ol these inliu.ieies disappen and anx dillnulix expenenred in the duun^ 
with i ndirenom dxestiilt- m‘r,l onlx a»i-e limn the 'aiialde (inalilx ol the dve\\aro 

itself 


t N- This question ot die colon i in" powei <d the \aiiou- u. Mural dxewares is 
in^uirtanl and with products obtained at diltriml lim,- oi fron. dilierent pla< e> thr 
d\ei never knows until he ha- dxrd his -hadr whether M is a ‘ match ' oi wlo-thm he 
lias not to repeal the opeiahon- with ,|ua,Mitn-- whoh .neoidm- to his judrnieiM 
will I >rin- die d\ein- ii[) t u tin* shade rcjinred The pimcdme is simple when the 

iptalMy is j>oorer iiian u^ual, loi die shade (.in hr imili up, hut w hen h\ cluinee 
d’e shade come- out loo full, the dxe? i- often in, ..pahle oi strippin- the e\ee-s n{ rohmi 
without dama-'in- tin* material 

Ik*. WImm, visiim- the xaimus di^-imit-. I made spr, ml rmprum as to the 
pbrnes \>. here indi-enmis dvesluIVs wen* Hill in use hui with tiie exception ot indi-o 
H was only in isolated cases that the natuial <lvestulK ha\e withstood the competition ot 
tin imported artificial dyew.nes. In pl.ie,^ m which a lew \ear- a-*o munparal ivelx' 
laj'-i' quantities ol natural dxewaies had been employed, tliere was no market to, 
^liciu, the dy,*is prelerrin- (he powdei prodmts of {'lie Murnpean , nlmir fin, is f did. 
however, here and there see tin* operations with indi-ciums pioduHs Ihmu-- c.irried mM, 
"r interviewed dyer- who onlx leeenilx had pixe,, them up, to lake in the use of 
imported dvewares. 

The plant products which until leeently were or are still in use are — 

Turmeric ((Tirciima lon--a). 

Floxx ers of nmd u- u tree (Miitea h’rondosa). 
i\I vrabolains (Ternmmlia chebula). 

Annatlo (TMxa Orellana). 
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Cuteh (Acacia Catechu). 

Safflower (Cartliumus tineturius). 

Sappan wood (Caesalpmia Sappan). 

Semburam hark (Ventilago M adraspatana). 

Maiijil (Uubia cordifolia). 

< ’hay root (( ddenlumlia umbellata). 
a\ una root (Moiinda ci trifolia). 

Sooranjo (Morinda citnUdia). 

Indigo (1 ndigofera Tinetoria, l. Sumatrnnn). 

Kamcla (Mallotiv [ > li i 1 i]»]'i ntusis). 

Lae (Taehanlia larra). 

•larkwood ( Artorarpus intogrifolia). 

****** 

“ ][). The jot mduclmn of artificial d\est nil’s can hardly hr held alone responsible 
for ilu- deterinral ion m the quality of Indian dyiing, lor t he same dyestuffs have hcen 
availalde all the world over and no one having any acquaintance with dyeing will 
deny I hat m 'Western countries the ad\ ancement in the art and practice was more 
rapid alter tin* gem-ial adoption o! these inlnur* tliaji he lore. 

‘‘ |(). Wiiat lias been linking in Hie Madras ILesidcnex so tar as I can see is 
the capacity to take ad\ milage ot improvement-. The earliest cheapest anilines are 
stilj more extensively r.npJoved here, whereas in other countries they have long’ hcen 
superseded hv unproved ndours of much superior quality. Not only so, the methods 
emplo\ed olten b’*ar no resemblamr to lho-e re< ommended by the makers (and pioved 
to lie the best in practice*), simplv beinuxe theve methods (*n t a i I a I i 1 1 1 r more trouble 
and expense, and it will necessitate a radical change in the attitude ot the p*ople 
engaged in the induMiv and the methods under which it h earri( i d on before an\ 
a ppreoiahh* improvement can he looked tor. 

and my summary included tin* following:-- 

• * * * * * * 

“ p J tl l']uro]ie the dyeing imlustiy may be said to In* in the hands id* men of 
some education and suh’daiic 1 *, ' ho manage the works I rom a Ini-mess point ol view hut 
who an* not of necessity “ e\pei t d’ver.s ”. although the\ an* well versed in the princi- 
ples of dyeing, inampul.it ion ol iihivs and other necessary details. ! he real dyeing Js 
carried oiit under the supers Lion of tin* foreman dyer, who is icsponsihb* for the work 
done; he is expert in tin* handling ot mate) nils and in the matching ot shades and 
imualK has plenty of initiative, hut being responsible tor the <{ui(k « 1 » * I i \ « m \ of work, 
U]) to tlm market standard, I c is chan* of employing new methods and processes until 
compelled hv the force* of circumstance- to do so. I Mice its value is proved, however, 
he adopts an idea and turns it to real practical use. The incentive to adopt new methods 
usually has to come from tin* management, which, knowing the nature of the competition 
to he met, the prices ruling in the market am! the prices at which work must he turned 
out to ensure a profit on tin* uoiking, is m the best po it ion to judge of the advisability 
of adopting new methods, plant or dyer arc* and in some branches of the trade the 
changes irP the requiiemcnts are so rapid that it requires a keen intelligence and 
thorough knowledge of materials and processes to keep pace with them. 

“ d Such conditions do not ludd here and in the dveing industry in Madras llie 
absence of trained business men with technical knowledge is very noticeable. The 
demand made upon dyers is in the main, 1 think, for* a product identical with what has 
been delivered in the past, hut at a Inver price if possible. The requirements as regards 
shade and tallies*, of coloms remain yaHicallv stationary and mwv and improved dyes 
find slow, little or no recognition, simply because they me new T and different from what 
lias hitherto been used. 

“ ,p T| l0 range of shade* in use does not appear to he great, but to what extent 
this is due to customs and beliefs, to the tastes of the people or Jo the difficulty experi- 
enced in the past in producing- a wide range by means of the indigenous dvewares, I am 
not in a ]>osition to sav. Pertain it is that 1 have not. so far encountered in anv 
count v"" dy chouse a river who regularh produced a variety of tones hv different eom- 
hinalioiiK ’of Ihe same dvestuffs. The art of rapid matching of any shade or tone 
with dye-tuffs suitable to the market for which the material is intended is a prime 
necessity in a European d\er and he spends some years in quite a subordinate position 
as assistant, gradually learning this part of his business from the head dyer to whom, 
as often as not, he has paid a substantial premium to initiate him into the trade. 

“ f>. The principles of colour matching are apparently understood to only a 
limited extent hv the dyers in the Madras Presidency, who limit themselves, each nne 
to the shades which have been in demand in his district for some time past and I 
have met with cases here where dyers have rejected dyestuffs of the very highest class 
as regards fastness and general properties, because the shades were not identical w r ith 
those of a less suitable dyestuff which they were using when, by tin admixture of very 
little of another colour, it would have been impossible for the purchaser to have differenti- 
ated one from the other except hy the Letter behaviour of the new colour in wear. 
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11 0. The lisp of weights anil measures is also absolutely necessary in modern 
dyeiiig’ii shades are to be rapidly and accurately matched, for the dyer mimt know 
almost exactly tin* quantities of the various dyewnres he requires for a given weight 
<U’ material, it the shade is to he obtained at the lirst attempt, hut in the Presidency 
here the range id shades m common use lieing limited, weights and scales and accurate 
measures are apparently very little used. 

“ 7. Where an industry is earned on on a large scale, with eiiir-ient management 
and specialization in the \ annus details of production, the adxant.tges of apparent In 
slight nnproNcmeiits are readily recmuuxed, but we have in this lhvsidcncv to deal 
with \orv diflcrent innditions. The industry is, in geie-ral, in the hands of erafUnien, 
skilled in tin 1 ;i]»]>l ieai ion of malm-inis with which long use lias made them familiar but 
so deficient in knowledge of what lies mitside their immediate eii\ ironmoni th.it tlc*v 
cannot uppieciatc tin' c n mlition', holding in other phicc*-. ( , ti<h>ms, bel"ds, secretive- 
ncss m suspicion, and holai.ot. m the retention ot old idea-, and ways and what i- 

distinctly Inching is a knowledge of the principles upon which the operations can n d mi: 
in dyeing are linked The ‘echnology ot textile fibres, complying the natmc am 1 
method-, of fjouliiienf of textile fibres, the nature and propel I icx of the ding., aioi 
ehemicaP employed in I In- bb oiling, dvemg and gcnci.il mipi o\ emciit in the appeal 
a in*t* ot tile librcx, the chn i < . « and removal ol impurities Jmm water, and the pr< pcitm* 
of the large nmnnet o{ dve-hJis which the dyer has at command, is puietiially qmte 
unknown to 1 lie ord i nan dxcr tore. 1 here is no hlerntnro wlneli would ,>cr\c to incic.ise 
his knowledge and the only ..ssi.-dam r he ha* apparciitlv had has come trim the 

trn\el!erx and sale men ot the artificial colour works who, bv means ol recipes and 
practnal dcinmut iat ion- ha\c pl.icctl lum in a posdimi to iei 1 1 m* i t* products and June 
gixcii linn iulorm.il ion, ip an t*iii piri* si I way, with icg.ud to iiiobleins connci led with 
J v ring. 

kl S. The ‘olcui lit ms a- a rule give irtstun 1 urns for the employ incut ot then 
colour", which permit of the dye-lull being most econoni mall \ and dhmcidly applied and 
1hrM‘ .ii*i‘ muai ! v closely billowed, hut the rase- arc muiinuie where \arialmns ba\e 
been at tom pled . oi the hi'inu 1-ons ignoied and the povidn- dyed ind uci im inatel \ by 
tip* melhod ath'i ted b\ tin* d>'T mi que-lion \. iili results wliiili < ould not he considered 
sat h fact m-\ t ha\c not with dyeAulK which required no nioidant, only ilie use of 
a little salt and alkali m the dvchuth. being dved with alum a- though it were a 
mordant, colour: on thentlur liand, basic dyestuffs which require lor their fixation upon 
cotton a pi-elini inai \ mordanting opeinlioii with tannic acid and a metallic silt, air 
regubirlv dvd without any oilier treatment than one with dliohm-.’ earth, and it is no 
wo* det ihal such d' eing-p ob. >ned bv means d iimiei i icall v opposed to those reconi- 
m ended for the i olonm in gm -n \ ie!d shades wind) an* file re\cr-e of fast. 

“ !). A knowledge ot (In uiPli’N. of lie* helm v iour ot fibres towauls \anous ic- 
agenl", and of lie* piojict ies ol d . inil f buses of C'i nfl'-. would assist the dyer 
to avoid tin 1 commoner in.:!'- espn mil' n dealing v.illi the nalurai iyeuarcs and 
products.” 

i * * * * * 


lk Id. There r- a t mb ne\ jioloc.ddc m some ol the iai'gei dyeiim- centres 
toward* the erection of larger d\ clioiuc,'. by men with cajiital at disposal, but in many 

ca\cs the emu mg* mi"hf well be t< mpeio.l with a little more discretion, for some of 

these geiitiem; then,. el.es Imxe no knowledge ol chemistry, piactual dyeing, oi 1 1n 
trade,' and althmigh it r in tlu- direction that the bed development of tin* industry 
n ,;iv • he at'f onipl ishi .] , it is nccf-ssarv tor stability that those who direct sU(*h winks 
slilndd pos-e*'- the ncie^arv I h -oi et mal and practical knowled »e to ensure that tin- 
work is economically and ♦ llii-ient 1 y canied out. Should this trend continue, llm 
conditions m the industry will he atVei-ted, as uu-b places may be expected to work 
mere economically in a steady market than tin* small dvchouses which arc g-cncrally 
met with, and it would he advisable jo prepan* to mo-l tin* demand for education 
in niv'tcv. appertaining to dyeing which the development is hound to create. 

4 ‘ i lie orobh urn .\hbli arise in the handling of hulk bits ol material with the 

assistance "i maebinerv dill'er -onmwlml Imm iIi.im- "limb .nr met 'vi:!> in deal m>r u il b 

small loK l.v liand, but all mb problems ran be dealt v. ill. I y a man win. bas dad llm 
nmnssan In, 1, meal Irainiuy and understands llm llmnvy ol llm |.ro,nsv winch is lanmj 
carried nut. 


“ 11 I would suo-<>-esi therefore (hat means he provided u\ tie Preshleniv 
for o-iviuo* this teelmicart.aining, but would point out that ,1 cannot, or should not. 
bn oxpncit’d ll.al in a mlmol or tnnbninal instilnln. Imwrxrr uadi ...en r ■«« - 

i rain ad so thonm^Mv Had imnmdn-lrly limy b-avn ilu- u,s md.on tlw-v an* .Jl. o .do 
a control' ill" 1 nosillon in an industrial nonenrn, tor. besides a knowleuf..* ot n,a bnal 
and processes, sueli a position demands an expermneo .'( business mell.ods and conditions 
which can only be obtained slowly and by diied contaf 
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T. What 1 then wrote has been borne out by later experience and the demands made 
upon in i* l»> ( I > ei s have chiefly been tor “ recipes ” with wliieh to dye certain special 
(oiours in which tin* dvei m ijuotiou was unahh* to compete with what was already 
on th*’ market. 

S. The value oi technical aid in dyeing and weaving here is luueli restricted t»y 
the lack nl vanety in deinainl. I heie is a sameness m ro>tinne and the maleiiaU vised 
tor <h>(hing \\ hull is in distinel iniiti.i-l with w hat one e\penenees in mhci (outlines 
where lancy in dress ami dnmieile ha\e lieei play and tashnni changes lapidlv, hnnging 
with its changes tiesh ici|imements whnh am an incentive to the inxentue tntuhws 
and give a i n h lewaid 1 1 » tho.se who <an inst meet the demands 

9. Plat t iea 1 1 \ the Imlk ol the re<|U ireim-nU oj India lot cnhmmd cloth eouhl he 
met l>\ using yarn dyed in the hank and a 4 * this is the easiest form m which v,*in 
i an he wuiked h\ hand, hank < I \ « - i n g? is the geneial dyeing Jimmc-s lollow'ed hi 4 re. It is, 
in* * 4 \ ei . 1 1 \ no mean- the most reonemna! <ud in hniopc dyeing at almost an\ i » 1 1 * i 1 r 

s t , i <_! ■ 1 * d man nlai t lire u pmfeimd, t- i in hank theme no machine has yet keen in\i 4 nlcd 

vliuh ade<]Uatel\ mpla< cs hand w oil me t , 1 1 - 1 Ini all » it lift mechanical aids 

have been |m , i lei led and peimil id a prod Oct ion with whnh ham! lahotil could not 
i nni pe I e Then* u not the -aim* nece-sit' llu 4 ieloie l<o the w tde ter hit teal knowledge 
oi | h ore,- st's an d lino I) I I0 4 l \ w h I * h I i ei j n 1 1 *m I chew licit 4 

Id Kee.irdine tit* \ a 1 1 1 4 1 \ id iloihs io*ie m demand, Iniham and hod\ cloths, 

1 sii|)|iosr. arc the mam ones and < ompaial i\e!\ 1 1 *« *«-n 1 1 v iheie ale shilling- and i otton 
t oat me" i mn me mto n-e I hen* i- in. vaiiaimi. m llo* mailml loi th* 4 first two beyond 

that ol h*\hiU' Iml with - 1 1 1 T 1 1 1 1 u ^ espniallv ilo'ii' is a wide \aiiahoii in the linish 

demanded h\ llo m.iiket I would iiidn.iie hv tin example tin wide dillemiiM in the 

ie«jtiiieim*nts whn h na\c in hr* met m India and <n I, mope lime thex am -imple. there 

\ he\ .ue lompll'aied and do 4 dv‘ 4 ll'g mdu'-llv lh«*U 4 I- mil eoloeined Will; roiniu alone, 
a jo I 1 h u on one t la -.s ol ma I '-Ma I . hut ha - to deal with t pm-t n ns o I -1 y i e a lid finish upon 
main \aiieties o| tin’ll A -mall idea oi llo* « 4 s 1 • 4 n ! of thu \ inotv ma\ he *ja( hered 
i i tiiii I he e(|iiipno 4 iit Imind nere’-savv in ihemiM- m leimhax and Madia 4 and when il is 
lenlisrd that I h is e<| m jiim nt uneiessaix l'ii .i limited maikel oiol even -u 1 1 •< j i n r< 4 - to he 
controlled I * \ -perialists it will In evident that th* 4 dyeing indiMry in hurttpt* i- upon 

a r 1 1 It eien I scab* allogethei to ll.at which r\i-d- in India ami that the Inimical knowl- 

edge leriUlU’d m dealing with the pnihlenu ol Imli.m ikeing . ii*n calk -u *>\l< iisivr 4 
as licit whndi llo imlnsliv ejsew lo 4 i e has a< * umuh.mn A*. hum <> tin Indian indnstix 
remains almost enliudv a liaii*l mdiistiv. t fn* n ijuimnn uu oi ilo d\ *i will he met h\ 
impi o\ me his knowledge ol mnlenaU and the tci hnnlogv *d lihm-, hut no highly 
developed widespread mdustrv demanding 4 tin* -aim 4 degree ol t e» hnnal knowledge ,is 
m Kurope will aiisr* in India until there is an im leas 1 in th* 4 standaid oi living ol the 
geneial mass <>t ilo* people m < mupaiued h\ a widening id t h»* demand a icgauN 
a at tel v r ol material and I i ■ k atmcnt . 

II. The diiVeieiue between demands m India and huiopc U niohuihterll v dm* to 
t )iucit i i * ranses which aie unallei.dde and ii 4 1 have tiled to indicate tin n* u ;• cult 
1 icj w ecu the modem machine dveing indushy whnh rci| wires terhnied Mipcixuoin at 
evr’rv stage and flo 4 liand dveing mduMrv almh only values (**< hnnal k now ledgv when 
il s a ppl leaf ion results in .i h'weiing <>( t lie < os< - ol pmdmtfnw 

IV. M v experience heir has heen tlial the udvuc njion leal let hnnal matte) s re- 
<1 to -ted of me hv dvets wa> oflen with regal d to points whnh xxere of common geneial 
knowledge to western dyen and sin h as am dealt with in the literature on the subject. 
Th. lack ol r onfacf with any literature must lone a stultifying effect, lmt this lias heen 
minimized hv t he hlteiing through of wesiern knnwh*dgv following (lie mtrndmtioii 
of i|o> sMithelie dxe.s and tin* i mitaet with the sellets ol these dyes. Technical !l») d 
scientific 4 aid of value to the Indian dvei »annot hr 4 oiv( 4 ti e veep I hv a specialist with a 
von wide expend i e tor whefhei it h<> on cotton, oi silk (lh( i re is practically no wool 
dveme in (hr 4 Picsidenev) will) ali/.arin. indigo, oidman colours or mineral colours, 
when the dvei seeks advice d is as a piaetmal man and Ihe advice lendered must he 
practical and not based upon fhenmtical knoxxleilee onlv. The expert nmsf get into 
diieet touch with the workeis, lmt ihn is a mattei of difficult v and the sinijilest plan 
would lie i’oi him lo havr* IraSned assistants, with a regulai tmn progrmnme. reporting 
in him ;md. accompanied by them, Im visits to dyers in need of his advice would keep 
him in hutch with reeju iremenis Put iiniil the geneial education of the dyers is vastly 
mipioved. and tin 4 demands made* upon them rise above the |e\i 4 l at wdiieh they can 
he most rdfir* lent I v and economical! v met hv hand lahoui, Ihe spliere of usefulness of 
expert assonance in dv* 4 iiiL r is limited and assistance can best he r,, iveu, T think, hv 
directing the attention of workers to developments cUe where and spreading a knowledge 
of the principles upon whiih such developments are based . 


<h;\i, T'AiDi’vrp, Vatu J \tx* i \\n 1017. 

{*) cs/ffr/il I}. In vour wiitten statement you give the date of your report on the 
dveing industry, hut yon do not tell us w hen you commenced vour investigation ?— A ■ 
In the commencement of 1911. 
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V-'Tho leport was submitted in Align*! '<* A. It wa* railed ioi veiv quickly. 

f J- And nmi nun lusion- in the repoit weie based on t lie mi e-t igat inns made liming 
t|n)st‘ seven mi eight months?— J. Ws. The opinion then* expressed ha* been continued 
by lalei experience 

(J. What leseaieh woik did \mi do atler tlial to < berk the \alue ot vegetable 
dyes ?- .1, The nature ul natural dye* had l»een pietti well studied and ihen value piettx 
well appin i.i ted lietnie the wai. 

tj. A i lei I!MJ nm continued ibis \\o?k v .1. I wa* dicing ex pen ali liie lime iu the 
presidency . 

(J. T tom 1 111 1 w Imt ai inngemciits did urn make to take up icmmu b \\ ( n k on vegetable 
dyes? .1. 1 did not think it was a question worth ron-idriing at the lime that i- 
cniistdei ing t he eondi t ion* oi the dicing induMiv. 

O You did not follow up you? ie-c.mli vnuk horn |!IJ|-- 1 No 

(> Did you not think it might be possible, m view (it the pnm.hve method- that 

weie adnjded Ioi using vegetable dies, tit imp/ovr eilhei tin die- themselves «.| the 
method ok tieatment, by imtliei leseaich" 1 I do not ague that the methods whnh 
ate in Use ale mi nude. Alizaim dicing is based upon the method which wa- evolved 
a* tar a* we (an gathei. about ‘JjttKI \ eai- ago It i- -implv th.it out knowledge ot the 
process upon which that method is based lias improved 

( sl- ^ 0,1 s ay that lliere i- nothing loi the d\n to jeam in that wav in India, nothing 
to impinvi 1 liis method!"- I It would impiove -lighllv bv his knowledge of the reason* 
foi the selection ol eeilnin m.ilciiaU and pio.-e>-.-- being improved Hut In* method 
is largely based upon the <| u<*-1 ion ot pioHl- and he would a'tei a method vvlinli is 

peiteelly sound it lie could i heapon it and pioduie lie- dveat a diglillv <heaper late 

V Von sa\ that hi- method- aie the i.- ult of long evolu u i nd are piacfically 

pel feci?- -1 \\ itfi tlo' natural dves 

And vuii eon hi not iminoir upon lliem no matter what sou 'id v 1 \o Thev 
ha v e heen impioved in the Wot a little bit with (he aid of macliiitew and -o on. but 
that i* not icmmI'i ti upon the natmal d\ r e it -el I 

l he (oloin- obtained bv t he-e dves Weie not sot.i-Lu tow I- ibat due lo the 
< el o in s thcm-ciies being impel tc<1., oi j* h due to the aeeompan v mg u >iii <u anvthing' 
*d that kind." .1 I lie que-iion of -hades o de< ided bv the marl'll demand and thi- 
ls the nnl\ tiling winch decide-, what (olom- are t.iodmed It thei, i- l( demand lot a 
-(‘Main cob m i it wdl be piodmed and the demand m tie pa-i would m, ifoubt In* met bv 
theeolmirs When the svnthetu dye- began to tonic m. a demand w;r (u-afed and fliaf 
demand was not mef b\ the nituial dv<‘«s whicfi had been u- f *d before 

V Sviitlieln dves weie im ' ted by (he agent- of the (ieiman eoloui tii'm- and they 

toured throughout t lie .conn ! n and deinon-tialed the use ot these garish dye- and spoilt 
the ta-le ot the people." 1 .No thev piovided di which perm ll ted th* peoph 4 
to -.alisfv 1 lii'ii taste for In ig in ne--. 

tj- And in tin- wav thev > -i.dd i-lied i onfidein e v - I Yc- 

V- And son think that what thev did in that ie-pei | wa- in <onb..imit\ with good 
lastc — I. I simply take the demand- <d lie* people a- tlx* leqnifemeht to he fulfilled. 

(J. I lie people i ei|ii ijed th* k -r 1.1 ig jit -hade- and the eoloui work- supplied them*"- 
I • es 

hjh Do you » In nk that it i- liopeh -- to tiv and get tl.mn to change that taste now "■ 

- I • Unite, I flunk. 

{J- And you could not appio.u h these bright eoloui- with vegetable dyes? . 1 . It is 

alka (|iM‘stion ot material and -bade the mateiial to he dyed ' lu.ng cotton, oi wool or 

s| il\) and ihe shade jo he obtained. 

(J. At present you could not do jt v - .1 With eeitain -tiades the mallei i- quite 
o.isy lake cochineal. It ha- a beautiful -hade upon -i!k and will meed all r»M|iineim i ii(s. 
It is oi no use lor cotton but alizarin upon cotton give- a -hade with the oidinarv 
method ot great purity and brightness but icquiie- a veiv expensive treatment to make 
it eoinplete. 

Q. When syntliel k indigo wa- o», < }> . * maiket tin* demand Ioi mitui ;• indigo dimi- 
nislied ? I . There aie mutn otliei eoloui- which < ompete with indigo 

Q- Indigo had to give way betoie -ynthetu indigo v .1 |i dimini-lmig verv 
tpi iekly . 

Q. Do you Hunk that imtlier K^eaieh woik on indigo would save the - it oaf ion v -- 
k \o. I pou the chemical part <d‘ tin* indigo ipie-fion, 1 do not think research is 
letjujied. Hv i hemieal ] »;n t 1 mean ihe dicing pint, the prepnintinn ot the D v r foi us«* 
in dyeing. w 

(Am the actual maiiulactuiv ol the indigo be inijuoved upon?-- A If von uvi 
JtiTaiige t(> mimic from tin 4 natural indigo the huge amount ol' accompanying non- 
dyeing matter, tin 4 product will be brought more in (ont’ormity with what i- rnjmred 
by the dyer, but that question i- not of so much interest to the dvei as to tin* agii- 
(, Mlturist. 
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<J. You think that indigo can be impioved by better agriculture? — .1. 1 think iso. 
1 say that it is the only hope iur it. 

y. There is until ing in the process ot manufacture that would help the indigo 
industry?- .1. With the* exception oj putting it before dyers in a form in which they 
cun d \ e it with w*n little trouble. 

(J. i)n you know* anything about, the iermentation proeess which is inquired tor the 
manufacture <> f* indigo from the indigo plant? .1. Only from the genoial Jiteiaiure. 
J have never made a special study of it. I have seen the literature m dyeing text-hooks. 

(J. How old is that? . 1. lJHihor D)IM>. 

(>. Do \ou remember what the fermentation pioeess is like?—.-!. That has onl\ been 
settled <|uite recently, in fact, I may say that it is stiJl an open question. The 
general idea w;e that it was a bacterial lennrniahun. 

(K Hut dues not rescind) work in that, ilireetion open u|t quite a new jjeld ol 
impio\ ing t he pio’ ess <> i maim fact lire ?-- .1. It does distiuHlv . 

O. What makes you think that it js mainly an agi icull uial question?- A. Well, 
because it is carried out in con mat ion with the agricultural side. T include the extrac- 
tion tiom the lease, s m the ag ri* ultural side a- it is earned out b\ the glowers. M} 
interest jrom the dyeing point ol view begins tmm Hie point wiirii it gets into tin* 
hands of the d\ el 

(J. You do not take aii\ interest nuthcothei "ide? .1. I want the cnloui rcad\ made 

O You do not go iurthet hack wiili the resea relies ? .1. No. 

(J And I hat is \i li\ \ou lia\e not taken am iuteiest m the ’vegetable dyes l-o prodme 
a belter d\e from the same plant? — . 1. M\ reason is that eaeli vegetable d\e jiruct ieully 
icquirev a special method ol dyeing and oa< h of these methods D a distinct separate 
one if \ou want to get a eeitain shade witli thiee dillerent naUu >1 d\ c-stulK M-u how 
to use three separate methods ol d\eing. The in l< rmciliile process s :iie \ety tedious 
with the result that the expenses ot dyeing increase onoimousk, -o> ihai the dyei i ; .i 1 li- 
ra 1 1 \ Inins to those (Ues which can 1*“ d\ed al one and the -mmc time and giv him 
li i< shade in one operat ion. 

(J. Have von practunlk given up \nui activities in d\eing In i 1 v 11 ln<ve been 
forced . 

Q. And since then von have been m geneial charge oi pa pci pulp ex penmenls Ini 
the Department ol Industiies-- .1. Yes. giving wlml assist. nice I can to the depart- 
ment. 

(J You are in eliaige of a ]ieneil factory? 1 Yes. 

(). Is il who to gi'e up your own partirulai line (d work and tak" up anothei line 
in which von are not in the same wav interested 1 " — I It is not reollv, 1 have made it 
perfci th i leal as to the limiiations under which I can :id\ise and I {ell caiididk whole 
I can be of no assistance 

(J. Do \ou think Ilia! there js nothimj to be done in the Madras Hresidenc} in the 
wav of d\eing operations at pie^ent? You cannot iim 1 your knowledge for teaching tin 1 
people? 1. Thai i s wlml I suggested To that extent mv ) ecom inendat ion- went on to 
the Madras (love rumen I, as the only real line in which I ho matter can be assisted is by 
spreading a knowledge of the lei hnologw of the prn< ess. 

O You think you ought to be doing something in that line now Mislead of looking 
alter a pencil factors ? A AYe are awaiting the building of the f lcehnieal Institute 
at M ad lira . 

Q. In the meanwhile, there is nothing* which you can possibh do in the way ot 
dyeing, either in the way of research woik, or testing work or something of that kind-?— 
A. Proposals have been put forward with regard to te ting and so on. Again the question 
of buildings and finance arose. 

(). Kveivthing depends noon that building? — 1 A Vs It will be finished in about 

a year. 

Q. How long has it been m building v A Perhaps four year'-. There was difficult} 
as regaids site and the scheme of working*. 

Q. You will have to get a certain amount of plant for il? J. I have a certain 
^br k of chemicals ready. I ha\e got ail the apparatus required fiom England. 

(K In (dawn pore there are a large number of young men who can he trained in 
dyeing and they use hot li the vegetable and mineral dyes. They are willing to go 
very long distances and they pay apparently good fees for their training. Do von 
think tin iv is am feeling of that sort in this presidency?- .1. Yes. AYe have mam 
demands for instruction, but very often from people who, 1 do not thi^k, will be abb* 
to take advantage of it. 

(J. You would not encourage them to receive instruction?- .1. No. 

Q. Have you done anything in the way of training Indians who know the thing, 
so that they can go out and act as demonstrator." to the dyers in the villages? — A. The\ 
area few who are already trained. They had already been trained in other institutions 

Q. Have they been doing good work? — A. AVs. 
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Q. Have you continued the process of training such uien?~-.l. Nu, because there is 
no building and no institute. 

Q. Is there no building ot any kind there in which this can he doner' A. 1 did 
hifve u small room which I used as laboratory, hut with the conditions there it is quite 
impossible to do any good work. 1 

Q. Does ti require any large and great equipment to teach jnung men the simplo 
processes of dyeing and the like?- A. They knew the simple processes of dyeing 

Q- Could you improve upon them in any way? .!. It L very difficult question. 
Mr. A. (' huifcrlon . — Q. You came out in Idll?- .1 Yes. 


Q To which depat tinent were von appointed in London?-.! J \\ ils scheduled a t 
first to the Department of Industries, to report mvselt In t lu k Supertntendent oi Indus- 
trial balneation. 

(>. \ oil ate now in the Depui tmenl oi Industi ie.s? A Yes. 

Q- You have been allowed to undertake private practice ?- P Yes r |'|, {l j , s Ul lnv 
original agreement. 

if. You ate now m the depaittnent on a fixed ]ia\ v — l. ^ ( >v. 

(I In lliis connect ion do \«m think it is a mallei* o! t ,n\ \ei\ gical advantage that 
experts coming out here should enjoy th-i right oi having j.nYatc practice v - A I do 
not think il makes any dillerence. 

Q Do you think that il would a!Ua<t bctt.-i men? 1 ! do not think so. 

( l ° 1 ’ ,ln y <,u i,1 ‘ nk "' Il ^ <d any material adv Milage to the man it In j.s allowed 
to engage in jrnvate pia-tme lilc lins? - i (Vrtainlv not hi dvemg. I doubt very 
much whether the fees he would get in tin <ha| i n! ornate pra. Dec would pa\ him at 


(J Coming to the question oj vegetable d\c 
conditions, ttic cost of ptepaiing iimM ot these \ 
is so high as to make their ire pinhibitmm .] 
but the gelieial le-ull of expel miiee. TI 

before, tiled to t.ike up tbc \: -c o) loots 
at whieli aii/ami was selling 1 , tbev nmld 
t lit* vegetable d\c-,stulT as ihe\ ton! 

<1 lies! ion of punning the piodmt, t h .. t the opine 
dm mg' this *-o a- to make tin 
alizarin, i b 
Wescatch Institui 


is it not ' ifM hut c\ hi under w ai 
vegetable d\c- a ml using’ ihem suitably 
. r l hat is iml ( |\ .in- *»eneiei opinion 

' men who have tried end us«*d vegetable dve^ 
again and loiind that even it the high pnce v 
d md juodme it'eir veins at the sum 1 late with 
w i' { b ali/arm I nia\ sav with legat'd t< 

1 * a me io on 1 k 
id, 


make the loot eompa la L le -i,v ng-iJs p.liiv ot 
■ml b\ the attempt' made in the mu t h ot India 
wheie tiit'v to the eoneluMon that the cost of 

a purihed maleiml places il out ot (ouit lot j metical me. 

{Arsuictil \\ ho n *do out the cost 

tin 1 W hole quest ion of cost 

Pioneer "at t he 1 1 nu* 

Q What sltqj-, did \ou take to M'lilv lin 
w rote to him and he eon (i i mo.) that 

(J Did he givi an\ dt.mleti statement n 
agreed with m\ opinions and PatemeiiK 
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M> I. < tit/ifi i i<Ui. (J It lias been suggested thai the f‘\ pel mien I ,s who'll you m. ole 
at Pangalore wete rathe) Immedlv made and that the\ weie not made on a Milfirient I \ 
(atg^e Scale and in sufficient detail io allow o| the dejiniie < ntiel u-ioiis to he diawn, who h 
you have drawn, in regatd to the iuture‘ r ' 1 . It 1 km w nothi.ej about tin* subjeei and 
took uji : 1 1 » y m\ est igut i"ti. I have no doubt that it would tcqtiMc to be an ejaboiale 
invest igat ion. From m\ knowledge ol the lmhistn and (he ice ul the mate? mis, I ran 
KJ, y that the mattei is going to he a veiv ver\ didieuH om* In put dv 1 on the maikei 
•iml it is just a question whether research upon tha‘ line L justified II the]*’ was anv 
hope of quantities being obtainable in suHniem annnmi to keep the iioiustiv going and 
tit l»rr es which would permit of their (eononneal use, then i! would lr quite feasihlm 
but when* you are nod with the eoiid’hnn th.it you oinimt get suflie <'iil law matmial 
n makes it a queslion vvhclhri il is icallv worth while going on with it, and that is 
m ,V expaM'ience with regal'd to the only raw mateiiaF which are reallv us ■< I in tbi* 
Presidency. After six months 1 midt rstood Dial about 0,(100 jmumls of mots were 
obtainable, tine {own in this President v would i c<j im *• .d out ">,000 tons a a eat and that 
Wlls a matter, and other praelieal consid-nat ions also which would liclji me to a eon 
elusion 

Q- What is the conclusion von came to in respect of one parti* ulai d\«* material 
"’hieh might. )>e possibly obtained in hug** quantities, that is, la< . with regard to the 
dyeing oj cotton goods? A. Lac gave a shade at great Double which wav so thin as to 
have very little attraction for an Indian dver. 1 1 is a nice shade from the point of view 
uf Europeans, but a nice pale ros'* pink shade is of no interest to t lit* Indian 

•21 
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Q. In that particular case is it ••racticable to produce much brighter shades by 
using other mordants* — A. The dilliculty is that lac is never used upon cotton, whereas 
upon silk it gives a. very good shade, and it is not a material which has any value tor 
cotton whatsoever. 

Q. But can you not produce a satisfactory result with certain mixtures*- -A. it 
can only produce a very thin shade under whatever conditions it is dyed. 

Q. There is only one other point that l want to know. W hat is the difference 
between alizarin which is produced synthetically and the dyeing principle of madder*- - 
.1. Madder contains many dyeing principles, but the important and the main principle 
is alizarin. 

/Ion' hie ^ii- J''uzulhho‘if Cun imbhoy- Q. J)o you think that unless these weavers 
are educated they will be unable to follow the instructions given by youi department?- — 
1. L think it ] s almost unthinkable that there should bo much improvement, without 
better education. 1 would say not only literary education but education in common 
things. 

(). But you want the education to be m English* — A. That is not neces.sar} . 1 

simply look upon education as a training as a widening of adaptability. 

(j. In paragraph 8 you say that colon i firms went and gave instructions for the 
employment of iheir colours Were the>e tieiman firms? — .1 They sent then experts 
all ovei the country. 

Q. Did they leach them how to work these colours with move economy.'' - A. in 
general they gave the best dyeing principles, and the Indian buyer very often, for the. 
sake of showing that he had a special process of Ins own, would make alterations, but 
the general result was deterioration or increase in cost.. 1 hat i> a very common 
experience. 

Q. He does not follow the instructions completely* — A. "No. 

(). in one of vour paragraphs you ^ay that unless there is a big dyehouse the people 
will not be abb* to work economically Is il v >o?--.l. It all depends Uj)on the condition 
of dyeing. If you want a high class dye at a cheap rate you can do that only when it 
is worked on a large scale Tin* condition under winch tin* Indian dyer w’orks is for 
cheapness and his product is commensutate with his method ot working but it is not of 
good value, hut being cheap it finds a market 

Q. If (In'll* is less production the cost goes up? .1. } es, and that, I think, may be 
generally taken, that, tin* costs which an* incurred upon a smaller production work out 
higher on the unit than those incut red on a bigger pioduetion 

Q. ( )ji our side, these pnvate dyers are able to compete with the big mills* 1 
That is so here. In their own markets they compete very' efficiently with mills. 

Q. Do they generally use* natural indigo or tin* synthetic sort* — .1. It is difficult to 
aay with regard to the use of natural indigo, because it was grown in the district, and 
it* never came to the market but went direct to the dyer, and it is difficult to say to 
iv fiat extent natural indigo was used Bui il i v certainly' a fact that tin* amount ot 
synthetic indigo coming in was increasing 

Arc you going to have a big dyelmuse at Madura?- -.1. 1 specified an experimental 
dyehouse, but seeing that the education l have- lorc'diadowed was largely technological 
I was placing most reliance upon laboratories. 

O. What (*lass of students would you require* .1. At first I would restrict instruc- 
tion to mcmbeis of the dyeing (‘lass. 

Q. What about their education which you want, first* — A. As I have pointed out, 
tin* Sourashtra community is maintaining a high school and 1 saw’ evidence in other 
towns that the ideas with regard to education were* improving, and it was simply a 
question of time before v<* had a class of men, wlm wore engaged in dyeing, with suffi- 
cient education to really take advantage of instruction. 

Q. But don’t you think that some of tin* people who have been educated in tin* 
colleges shoubl be taken as your assistants so that they can go about and show the 
various processes to the people in different places* A. That would arise in time, but 
1 should prefei a man will) practical acquaintance of the business than one who had 
simply theoretical training. That is whar you find w r ith the dyers. They respect 
practical knowledge, and if you do not know as much as they know you are not of much 
use to them. T differentiate between “ people who write in the Press ” and “ dyers.” 

(>. Yon are very pessimistic and you say that the people do not care for your view** 
and work. You say that there should be Tegular assistants touring in the. districts? -1 
That T thought was the best way of golfing at the actual dyeing trade. 

Q. Do you largely produce coloured ehdh in Madras? — A. All yarn woven. Coloured 
cloths are practically all yarn dy«ul The only method of bleaching followed is sn 11 
bleaching. 

Q. You are going to teach them the same process about bleaching too? — A. 1 started 
my class, explaining a method of bleaching which 1 thought to be most suitable to 
conditions in India, and a few months afterwards I saw a student wlio happened to he 
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attending my classes, posing us a bleaching expert with the process 1 have shown him. 

It was the. permanganate process, which is very suitable tor high class goods. It is 
rather expensive however tor ordinary work. 

[hm'hlv Pandit M. M. Malanya.— Q. Don't you think that in view of what you sa v 
regarding the ignorance ot 1 lie general dyeing community' or those who take to dyeing 
you could employ yoiu time more usefully in publishing pamphlets and leaflets giving 
information on the Milijol. ?- -I. That is that I should wide out a series ot recipes 

Q. And also general into? mat ion as to the pi ogress which the dyeing industry has 
made, etc., to create that sort ot inleiest, tin- hick ot which you think is responsible 
for tile want ot mipro\enieut m this imlustiy in India? A. The quiMinu did arise with 
regard to making certain publications and win taken up again only just a slant time 
ago. 

<^. Suppose you com eyed some intonnal um regarding the pnm fple- undei l\ ui<»* the 
ail, that is, general inlormation, and also parlhulai nMnuiion a^ regards eeitain 
processes and conditions?-.!. To do that I have to icier f . . (crtaiu pNiieiple- of 
chemistry which air absolutely unknown to th* people. 

Q. Would they not heroine known il you explained them in the veiuaeiilai ami it 
you also sent, out assistant', to leetuie to tin* weaver*. on ihe subject - would \ou rnd thus 
promote a knowledge oi the art ot dyeing mini) hettei than \ou could liv having 
one Central I nMituter- 1 I hat n;s a pinposai whuh I had in view and whnh I haw* 
mentioned heie, that is, having assistants < •*< » i nc. thio.ighocl tin* picMdem v . Hut to 
inculcate a leal knowledge of the pimeiph - -.on fannoi d.> tbal with men who haw no 
grounding at all in umim.il education, I name you bnny in and deal with t j 1 1 n o whieh 
aie absolute!’. huvign in then minds. .,nd ot whi'e ihev i ,\r no knowled*."* whalevei 
<7- 1 entmdy aglee vvjlli you a-, to the ueee-Mty n| L ,<•-,! e!emeliliil\ edin.ifion 
with a III lie knowledge* ot eimii'nlaiy -eirne.* and ehem 1st i , hut pending Hie provision 
nl that edmation. to deal Willi tin giown uji c hi.- n| men who j • aei i ,,* dy eiug , l Mojpe^t 
to you that you might publish pamphlets Mich a* 1 have indicated to yam and have assist- 
ants goiim about the (oimtiw 1e iiMimd the weaver- m Hu.- trad**? - 1 l have hern 
dealing moie in the* wav ot « oi i e-j ondeuee When dyci,- apply (<» me <>i jdaee then 
d iflb'ult ics before me, I give* them my advice To publish a pamphlet in gem*ral, it 
might get into the* hand- o' “ unhide* ” people and pul then mi Ihe way of competing 
with those who have l.een employed in dyeiiie beloie Tin* ind ,strv is in most ea-'es on 
such a small scale Hint rn*n vvilh very little knowledge* will come in and il can only 
result in widening 1 Ihe com pet il ion wit li the men who are aliradv engaged in the trade, 
Q Hut in view ol the L? > eiie?\i! hc'ii**lil that n likcdv to arise could you not disregard 
that- general com pel it ion v - ! No. The gmieial bcheht could best la* met l>\ Irving 
lo film e flic* imlustiy on a j.,. :>**r basis. 

tj. A1 y suggestion js Mippbonenlm v to yom in ammendal ioii - to inculcate t hetfer 
knowledge* of tin* art in those w lion von eamml expei lo attract to flic* central institute? 

- A The dyer in general more an ordiuarv workm n -a hand wrukei - and In* can he 
reached only by recipes, amt in enler into a discursive* treatment in a pamphlet, would 
he too much lor him, ami liiat i* whv we wanted to ic-tibd the admissions to such 
persons as would be aide* to take leal advantage of the in-truet ion 

t v T Does the* Hritisli foieman dy ii po.-M"*-*- mm li elementary scientific knowledge? — 
A No ; many ot tln'in do Manv ot them aileiid night schools and take up t he question 
oi chemistry hut wr\ seldom floes tin amount the" learn permit of their solving the 
problems which arise in llieir work lie is simplv a <hei, but is living* with men who 
an* engaged in all sorts ol* industrial occupations ami his keenness is such that fit* “ reads 
He -is different from those in India where tin* man ha- a very limited environment and 
"U think. Vn sides, tin* Ensrlish dyer g» "s through a lone apprenl iceship. 

V. Surety the work for which yon have been paitieularlv engaged could be better 
promoted if time were* devoted to Hie spread of a knowledge of the art than given to 
other depar t men f s ? -.1. F desired to spread knowledge* of what was done under proper 
• auditions, which T thought would be of leal value, and not as we are used to seeing* so 
<dti u, doing something for ihe sake of doing something*, with no vaim 

Q. Why do you want to resfric 4 in-dnietion m the dveing school I pupils who could 
viiMire their subsequent einploymen t TTnw many persons can sav wlmt fortune awaits 
them ? - -A . T sav “ until.” Bui for the present th<?e is no doubt that a man taking 
ap dyeing cannot find employment except in 111 '- mill- 

Q- Hut suppose a jiupi! goes fn von to learn, i- il necessary that you should he sure 
what lie is going to do in the future before yon should agree to leach him. Is that 
ant more the concern of his guardian ? —/I. The influence of Hu* guardian seems to have 
little weight. 

Q- Is there any’ such restriction exercised in an English dveing school? A. No. 

Q- ^ hy do you want to introduce it hen'?— .1. "Because in an English -chon I the 
man enters it with his eves open, and the number of places in which lie can find eni/dov- 
moTif is very large indeed, but in India unless a man has been brought up among the 
y cm g community lie cannot hope of finding employment ns an assistant. 
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y. i’iio Government has opened many institutions, many educational institutions 
which are availed of by students m large numbers, and many oi them do not lind 
employment alter they have finished their education, but there is no restriction on that 
scoie imposed upon their admission into those institutions >rl —A. When a young man 
comes to me and says, “ You advised me to do so and so, and now 1 lind it has led me 
nowhere.* 1 1 consider he would be justified in bolding me responsible. 

Q. Assuming* lie learns the ail wfiicli he comes to you lor and develops a taste lor 
it, is he not liLely to use it lo his advantage?- A. II lie has not got capital and has no! 
got the business Knowledge. 

Q. How do you know that lie will not have the capital? He may find somebody 
willing to employ him. You cannot have any data to decide whether a pupil who goes 
to you will have the capital to utilise ihc Knowledge lie may acquire, whether lie will 
find any employment or not ? It is a mere surmise that \ou can make ? — A Yes, with 
experience nt actual happenings. 

(J. l)o you know that (his desire to restrict teaching in these arts to sons of artisans 
has led in’ mole than one instance, in more than one province, to the schools not 
having been a\ailed of by students m general?- — .1. 1 do not Know that. 

(J. In the I’ lilted Provinces we have had -mHi a result, for instance in the weaving 
school at lienaics where instruction was limited to sons nl weavers. If that restriction 
were not applied, many more young men would probably have gone in to learn that 
trade? — A. My restriction of what I consider connection with the trade is rather wider 
than that. 1 do not take the weaver only as a mail inteiested in dyeing The mere hunt 
is also interested in dveing and ihcreioie to me it has n mueli wider scope than that. 

T would admit any hod v who has ao\ (onneetion with the dyeing trade, but I would cut 

out those whose tastes were purelv literarv. 

/'rcsirfriil . (J. You want a stall' to demonstrate lor this dveing sc ‘Imol v .1 1 have, 

asked for an assistant ehemist and an assistant bn d\emg 

() m Ar>‘ thev being trained? 1 1 want onl\ an assistant t<u dveing Assistants 

for teaching ebemisl i v an* available 

Q. You do nothing in tin* way of ..eliding oul young men to the districts to tiaeh 
dveimr ? .1. f know where we can bad men tor that wmk as well 

ffoii'hlc r<uuht )/. 1/. Mnlrcij/<I - <K You >a\ that the i t pi eMmtal i ves of tierman 
colour brills have alleeted tin* nisie- ot tin* people, do sou think that it v mi hau assu s tuuts 
to go about and lectun on these subjects they would he abb* to change the tastes o! the 
people in laveiir of indigenous iDc.-? 1. I do uol think -n 

(K In view o) the huge amount nt raw matejials and the cheap labour that \ou 
liave/do you not think Unit it Ho- dvemiz mateiial wen* made available at cheeper rates, 
you could eneouiage tin- mannbieture ot indigenous lives? 1 am directing my mind to 
the nature nl’ tin* d\e-HulK to the indigenous lives nt Hie iiuci kind as comp.iied with 
tbc aniline dies. Don’t you think that if these indigenous dye.-, were made mote easily 
available, m’spite of their not being as cheap as aniline dve-, then* would be a market 
for tlmm owing to their superior quality? A, It D unite a m ; staken idea that tin* 
indigenous dves are superior to tin* syntheiie dyes 

Q t Are they not superior in the aesthetic sense?--.!. L\cn the satistai tion oi the 
aesthetii sense *i s a matter lor the d\er The consumer sets the demand and the dyei 

satisfies it. | . 

(K Have von noted that tin* old indbjiTinus dyes still comp. ire very tavourablv 
will) the aniline dyes and are, in tact, hettei both in durability and elteet on tin* K)gli\,-~ 
A. No the natural dv^ cannot shmd either for shade or beauts or things of the kind. 


Ilase you in vour mind the dves ot some oi the old eaipets which you might 
have Veen?- A. I have not seen those' eaipets at ihe time of manufacture. Softening 
mmht have taken place. 1 remember a Vetmv about eighteen months ago in Amritsai 
where theie was a debate on the question whether the natural dyes are far superior to the 
synthetic dves and the Chairman (Mr. Hill) said that his best carpets were made with 
synthetic dyes, although the natural dyes are cheaper, and the special synthetic dyes 
are more expensive in their use. It is a question of what the demand is, and for cheap 
ware, cheap dves are in place whilst for high Hass goods dves suitable to the require 
meiiN are available. I saw tbe reporl in the tl Daily Press. ’ 

n Dave you been to tbe Jfcise] Mission factory in Dannanore ?— A . 1 was then* 


in itiv tours. 

'(>. What i!ycs do they use?- A. Anilines, or what 1 call synthetic. 

Mr. C. A’. J Q. Yon say you are allowed to talc up private ]>raetiee. Have you 
done anv inivate practice foT llie mills?- -/I . Tu one instance. 

Q. Why it is not possible to send out peripatetic instruction parties at present?- -4 
The dyeino trade is at nresent in an awful condition owing to yarn and dye-stuff puces. 
There is very little dyeing work. 
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Q- Would it not have been possible before tin* war 't — A. We wen* hardly ready foi 
that. V\ e hoped to In* at wolk with the instructional scheme and the would come up 
ijs a natuiai corolla rv . 

y. Wdiat has hung uj> the < oiistrm turn oi this building''--.! I think plans unv 
drawn up which were not found quite suitable alter scrulin\. 

Hon blr Pandit M. M. Malanifa. ( v >. Wliat. assistants haw* uhi winking umlei you r 
- .1.1 have none at present. 

Q. Since \ou came you lia^e newr had aru assistant urn k mg undei \ou!" .1. UnU 

foi a short, lime privately, a man engaged by ny\seli. 

(J. is there any Indian v ho is learning thi« art ol dyeing?- t. M:m\ 

(). Educated men:' .1. t is, with a good knowledge nt tie* pimiipIcN 

(p Educated heie in India?'- .1. \ r-, as W“!l as outside too. 

(>. Don’t you think that if \ou had some assistants like ihat undei vu tbe\ would 
go about and spread a knowledge ol the arl of dyeing :'— 1 TL. t b what I base in \ irw 
That is pal l of my scheme. 

Pn indi'n t ( v h A mi lm\e not heen ti' C.iwii|jnie m i> * the work ihat they ha\e 
done I I saw' the Direrlnr oi Industries, ( ’aw upon*, but it is now noailv two \chm 
u ^°‘ 

O Von have not actually been tlieie tn s<->- then i t^ii 1 1 s. r 1. \o 


AVi i m-.ss \o. 01 7 

Mil, (h s. \{ \M \CI! VSDHAN, Su jin rinni , J bjiui t men >i /mPcdnc^ Mud ran. 

Win i ri-x E \ iDKNt’h. 

H is often rema rived tliat Indian money iloes not easily eoiue forward tor mduMnui 
enterprises. It does mu and lanimt when tin* necessity ;nh J opportumt \ to? n do 
not c\ist. India I s a big ag i n-ui t in ui count r\ and it can command a good deal oi 
wealth I • > r industrial entcipnses I ba\c had e\pt iiaire with the agiiiultural public. 

1 had to deal with Uiem .a sewral dislints of the i’lc-idei.t v and when eases arose to? 
tlieir agncultuial Iniprovi im-nt , I I uind llmt most ot tin ■ » were able to command 
money for inw'.slmenl on agneuluiial olau! Looking at the plienomiual msta Mat mie 

of net* lull 1 1 n Li plants in Hie Tanjore district and eHewberc, an\bodv could quedion 

the slatemeiil tliat Indian mom \ is immobile and tbit India i- loo pom Jnr imlirntMe.- 
When a proper caw* has I ecu mmb* out for ]ironmt mg am new induHi\, tlieie will not 
be the least di!lhuH\ to i .<1 niniiiy loi it No d*.ul 1 Hie pu-wulnm laic oi int“resi 

it* the nii)iie\ market is high land it will be and is s> in all ag'MruJtuiul countries) 

an ) ibis oireimi-lnni e oilers Ik eeiiam amount m lcs.slame lor the money to flow in 
all dilations quite smoothly lint ibis hindra'.e i annul alhat the savings oi all 
class"s of mdiNiduals . i so nii\ amounl cl moms lor pi'misng enterprises can be 
found m India. Then* is mmb talk about (he hoaidcd wealth ol India bv eeouom is!-, 
and, whether tlieie s lewided wcaHh oi not, there i** enough potential wealth which 
cyn come forward h r pintilahle cumciris. The sute way to guide the wealth of India 
into anv industry is to point out that then* is profit :n the industry and that ii can Ik* 
pursued in I ndia. 

(J. h (!-!?).— Money gi.mH-m-aid bounties and subsidjes will be futile foi existing 
uylifstries and will be jmliliabb* as reg-awE new milustnes not initiated hy Eowin- 
ipeul. In tin* tormcr cla-s nt mdustiies, 1 ucli bounties or rants-in-aid will be throw- 
ing good tje nev on a bad bargain m certain east's and in tlu* latter, if will be a 
nei essarv incentive lot pi twite enterprise to make a persistent chert to runic out mjcccss- 
f il in a new industry. 

(u) (luarantee of dividends b\ (iovermnent s absolutely uimeee'-'sirx and will 
be baneful iti its working. When the guaiantcc is tbeie timenmieni inter jerouee 
Mill be him essarv to a ceitum exteiH ami will get too Complicated be management 

(d) It is open In ( Jn\ eriiiiu’iii to grant bums beating- no n lerest lor a period, 
limiled tn ni'w industries but when the mdushy beg* ms to pn\ di\obml the t ioxcMim *ut 
luoiiev should be either withdrawn oi should heai oidin.iry lutes ol mteiest. As legatds 
e\ isf i ng mihi'-t l les loans may le gi\ui b\ t b>\ ei nment l-eaiing iuteje-t to? a. •diori period 
wdieit a rompany is floati'd on sound lines but e\t*u then, tin* (iovermnent should hi- 
ready to withdraw when private money would g-el into the enterpt iso. In boll) eases, 
Sf > long as ( ioverimient. has its mnm*y m the ent(*rpri««e, ( Joverimieui should be given a 
voice in the control. 

(5) In most eases capita] for industrial enterprises is drawn from merchants or 
money lenders. Supplying machine] \ en Imt* imrehase s\stem w ill not mtu an\ useful 
purpose. It will give a very transitory relief unless the period is nothing dmH of a 
or even 10 years. If this is done, the plant or machinery in many cases will gel worn 
out, to such an extent tliat any security on the plant alone is meaningless; mi the 
other hand if collateral security also is to he furnished it is quite open for the private 
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part) to find the required money trom other sources and pay full. 1 had experience of 
simitar transactions when 1 was a supervisor in the Tumping and Boring Department, 
ft was brought to me that if Government does not interfere, it is open to the individual 
purchaser to bargain with the linns and obtain cheap. This may be partially true 
and it will be impossible for Government to completely satisfy individual purchasers of 
plant and machinery as regards prices, and Government takes the responsibility for 
prices when hirepurchase system is in force. 

(b) Provision of part of share capital of companies is unnecessary except perhaps 
in new industries. Even here when pioneering work is doin' exhaustively it will be 
unnecessary that Government should take further steps by putting in capital of its own 
unless the success of the industry is doubled to some extent. 

It may happen that Government would like to gi\e up pioneering wmk at a 
certain stage*. It will be a stage when it pays but the Government, would not have 
made good the expenditure incurred in its investigation. If for certain cause'. Govern- 
ment wish to .sever its connection [adore it makes good the expenditure incurred, it 
max provide part of share capital and exert ils further influence so that the ultimate 
late of the industry max not boo! a dnubMul nature. 

(7) Provided that the products ot the laclorx are of a toleiable and standard 
qua I it v and provided that the pi ice is on a par with the axerage <>i the previous f> or 
10 vears (Goxernment purchase rates) it is perfectly reasonable that Government should 
guarantee purchase lor a long period. Such guarantee will be a very good advertisement 
and will save ihe rompanv Irom the trouble nl Ending an outlet for ils imished articles. 
Indigenous article** of nianubu t uie are likely |o l»e tliiown out on tin* ground that 
thex are not up to the standaid but v\ lien such icjeclioii'* ale m. ole h) Gox (*rnni<*nt the 
decision should not be open to criticism. 

(J. (». — \V i.en < o’verniiient provides pait ol Ihe share capital, then* must he Govern- 
ment control vested with tin* Piiedoi ol J ml list i ie*-. It -liould be open to the 1 ) ii’t'd or to 
enter into all details ol the working and hax e as m m li light as anx other Director ol the 
(innpanx ha L . When there is ( inv eminent nioncx without iiiterc.st, the influence* of the 
Government should not go turther than obtaining inhumation a*' regards the stability 
ol the concej n with reterenee to the ( uivernmenl nionev involved. The Local Government 
concerned on the recommendation nl the Dneclor ol Industries should decide when the 
monev invested should be xx'llnlrawn. ihe Provincial Accountant -General and the 
Director of Industries must be* lurnislied with a balance Gicet lor each year so that they 
in n v know progress. 

Pioneer tnotori^s. (Js. 7-8.- 1 .am undergoing experience in a Government pioneer iaelory and 1 may 

have to modify to some extent my existing opinions m the light ot turther experience. 
Pionceiing work m India is beset with giealer diflieulties than in Emopc oi America 
for thi* reason that there arc* not in India established correlated industries winch will 
help tin* solution ol various minor questions that arise in promoting a particular 
industry, ft is believed that ii will be a slant time affair tor jiioneering. On the 
eontraiy il must take a long l.ime when tin* country has not many large industrial 
concerns wliieli are essential for easy and quick growth of new industries. Any new 

industry is not expected to pay within anything like four or five xears even in advanced 
countries like Europe vvliile, in the cum* of India, it may take a lilllr longer time 
and it should lx* the function of Government, when if pioneers a particular industry, 
that it continues working it till it realises all the money spent on it. Put if it sees 
clearly that it cannot within a reasonable time, it would do well to hand it over to a 
private rompanv but keep active connection xvith it till it makes good profit for a 
number of years. 

In pioneer factories, there must be two sections or two forms ol control, one dealing 
with the purely industiial side and another with the experimental sole. The two must be 
kept separate as far as possible. 

Collecting data of costs of production when there is no provision for supply of 
materials and when the labour is not trained to a tolerable extent will be premature. 
It will be necessary to work for several months before things assume a shape which 
will facilitate systematic production on a regular scale for some months without a 
bitch. If experts are to be appointed for pioneering, il must lie determined if they 
would be helpful in solving all issues that arise as subsidiary problems and if they 
would train a certain number of men that ’would (any on the industry in an efficient 
manner after about four or five years. Tf is no good saving that there are not men 
foi industries in India and it appeal’s to me that wdien there are men for other profes- 
sions, there* must be men for industries also. In the ease of all jiioneering work, tho 
work must be carried oat to a limit when commercial production is thinkable. Com- 
mercial production on regular lines must he curried for at least two or throe years when 
ihere will be opportunity to overhaul the results of experiments and reach a definite 
line for practical work. When this definite line is reached and production is found 
to be sat is fact on on all points as regards price, quality, market, and materials, a ease 
will arise for handing over to private management. When it is so handed over it will 
be desirable that Government bear the charges of management for a further period of 
a vear or two and keep a friendly eye on progress for a limited number of years. 
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Pioneer factories can be converted into 


permanent Government enterprises when 
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WJli'U the total quantity required by all the proviue.al (governments will justify a 
factory it will be a fit case tor tiovemment enterprise provided that no private 
enterpn.se will follow from Government pioneering. * 

g. 14-— An established external trade must naturally oiler impediment for internal .t 

development ol uulustries. With an exisUjij. oroamsati.m lor an established trade 'lovwi.iMi.t 
it Will be impossible for young industries to tlnive unless in au appropriate maimer f,sMHtnn0H - 
Government will help local development by pioneeiing and patronage of purchase etc 
as indicated above. 1 

(.rovoriuuenl should come forward to aid, without any limitation whatever in sued 
industries as are specialised only m a few countries of till- world. There are a number 
of materials of foreign (other than Hrilish or Indian) production which lind •> unrket 
in India and it will he up to (fovernment to see if such articles can ho produced 
locally Uns may lo a ceitain excite the commercial pubic bul such n complaint 
should be ignored. 1 

tVhen (.(ivenimcnl expoi ls are lent to private firms 01 companies that are running r- . i 1 „ k *i „,j 
an established industry the firms eoneenied .should meet, entirely the charges of the 
expert. Hut if the private body are dealing with a new industry (iovenimont may 
use tlu-ir discretion in meeting the expert’s charges partly or wholly. If the private 
company meets the expert’s charges tin- results ol researches should he available 
for the individual company and Uoxernni-nt should have the entire rrelil over such 
results under certain workable conditions, it the expert lias no claim on the result, 
it is doubtful if either ( iovernnient or anv piivate con pauv will have the possible 

advantage from an expert. (Jovernmenl may ollci adc. ,ate bonus to for 

useful results in add if ion In bis regular fee or salary. 1 

Government denmnstiai ion taetories air u.mvessan . In the 

name purpose, existing indusirial concerns can be addressed wdn a view to improve t "' ,ur,m ‘ 
their methods and they may be ottered wavs and means lo carry out the experiments 
m view. Tile success or failure ol' any demons! ration can then be judged easil\ as 
when it. is a success, the factories concerned would adopt the system or^met hod pro- 
pagated which h the aim of such demons! rat ions. Such demonstration results should 
he available for all lacte-ies and the individual factors chosen |* ( >r demonstration 
purposes should not have any special advantage for having at - ommodated. 

(^s, 1 he pi ovision lor research m India cannot he made to meet all require- 1 i < ro)j mcid. 

men ts in all directions for some! i me. to come. Again as regards new industries, owing 
to the prevailing local ignorance it, should be necessary to provide for research in the 
United Kingdom or abroad, with reference t*. the specific direction in which closer 
knowledge is required to im\ . tlx* local requirements 

Q- 2-1. — The Science Gongrm- may perhaps be able to meet in a \\a\, but then 
ihere will be d illieult \ m making the imlustnal Ms “ter then problems to ihe ( nimress, 
and the Gongiess again o> accept the onus of so|\o 4 ^ them Bid if there is an indus- 
trial Congress similar to he Science Connive, there will be an occasion for the several 
industrialists to conic in rontat t with cm h (.filer and heimfil h\ intcreliance of thought, 
and experience. 

* Q. 2b. — 1 am not aware wiieilier .m\ accurate knowledge exists as regards the leduHtml nurvev . 
quantity price, etc., of lonM and mineral wealth of India. Bough figures are most 
often given but 1 ha\c not ionic across any eorr »H figures or ideas about these. It, 
seems to me that surveys may be leqiiiicd to make tliem useful for indust j ialists 
Thcs<* surveys can be useful l\ made if the Forest or Geological Department would 
collaborate with an industrialist who, no matle? if he is not ,.n export, can realise how 
such a survey could serve his pin pose. 

In any new industry labouieis can be trained in their jobs and improved in their ot Uhuur 

efficiency by affording sufficient niw materials to work av it h and tUiiployiiiL' larire riT,rf ni]wv,Hion. 
supervision staff to put them in the way till they get familiar with their work. 

Apprenticeship in a premier workshop or faeton carries with it superior advantages 
«v*t tiic industrial school training (as it is at present). In the former the man not 
only obtains skill in bis trade in a thorough and workable manner but G fit for industrial 
work as lie comes out of bis apprenticeship. The industrial school training, on the 
other band, involves further training before a man is useful as a skilled labourer. Tn 


>ome factories or workshops, apprentices have an easy tone ot it but it they are 
treated very much as other labourers, the result will be completely satisfactory . Un- 
fortunately many factories cannot afford to admit a large number of apprentices as these 
novices will waste materials and be a permanent baiter round the neck of the factors. 
There is therefore a certain limitation for enfcifaining apprenticeships in premier 
factories. To obviate this, industrial schools will mine in. Now the men sent to 
industrial schools have not got just the same opportunity of obtaining practical skill 
as in a premier factory or workshop. To make the industrial school training useful 
for training skilled labour, there must be a factory side and school side. The latter 
can be left out of account except for the training of superior labourers who \vi 1 1 have 
to handle and control a small body of men Tn the factory side the conditions must 
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bo exactly the same as would obtain in a normal factory. There must be a body of 
highly skilled artisans who must put the apprentices in the way. in this there will 
hp a certain amount of waste during the initial stage but as time advances and when the 
man becomes more and more familiar with his work, there will be no room for regret, 
as he will be producing marketable goods. 1 do not dwell upon the marketing of these 
goods as this very largely depends upon individual cases. 

Period of apprenticeship should not exceed three years and they must be paid from 
after three or four months according to the interest they take in their work and the 
useful work turned out. by them. 

If the industrial school is of the type proposed above, the Director of industries will 
he the man to have coni ml as he will be the person who will know' which craft requires 
attention and which not. 

Kmploves of factories in night schools learn their d IPs. which helps them to 
realist* if lhe\ are properly paid and treated. In most cases the night school attendance 
is only diversion or pastime lor the men employed in lactones and for this reason alone 
nighi schools must be encouraged. 

Year after year scholar*- are m*oi lo Du rope and America for studying industries 
with the idea that the young men after returning from abroad will be useful in promot- 
ing tlm particular industries in which they are trained. It stands to reason that 
tin se voting men will In* usclul ll not as first rate men as middlemen to carry on industries 
here, I i' these are unfit, the system can be abolished altogether with advantage to 
both the scholars and the ( mvei mnent . No doubt there aie defects in the foreign 
scholarship system and it is desirable that this question is deeply considered as early 
as possible It will lie wise it the scholar 'cut to foreign cnuntiies has a tolerable 
grounding in the profession lie takes up before he is sent abroad, lie will be able to 
prohl ]. v Midi study, (1) as be would thin have already acquired sufficient ta'dc in his 
Mib jei i . u )l j as he would be conversant wit ! i llic limitation niidei which lie must work 
m India. (*>) as he would know where the dittinilhes occur and how they ;m* overcome 
ii. a place wheie tin* industry is nut on established line-, and (I) as he would be 
mntuie enough to realise his icspoiiMhilitv and galliei n’pc knowledge during hi* stay. 
Moreover his usefulness aHer he return-, from abroad must be definitely settled before 
being seni nut. Ii (bis is m>t done, there is no good in sending such men. In some 
(‘Uses thev have to spend a numbej ol yen! 1 - betme tbev (ind a pih they can uee“pl end 
when they do, they have Imli |nr«p.11en <lie sulqeet. These are points 1 have mist'd 
with tin* idea that the ( omm hsion will have In give its opinion about tbe present 
prevalent system adopted bv tioveinment for encouraging industries in India. 

In m\ opinion it will be desirable if fiovernment would address the industrial 
(Oiierrps of flu- Piesidoncy if they propose to reennimeud applications from their firms 
with a view to qualify theii piescnl managers or supervisors for studying the conditions 
and methods in < iher countries which will improve their knowledge. It will be the 
d lit v of ( Jovei ument lo choose from among these, the men tlmv think would satisfy 
foi promoting a onlicnlar industrv. These men should not be above b r > nor below JJ0. 

For Industrie- as-Hed by (iovenmient in a direct manner, the technical man 
concerned should be given tin* opportunity of studying foreign methods to broaden 
his views and mod if > his methods wherever he is blundering. 

Q. r>b. — -This is dealt with under (j. (>d. 

(>. f>7. — (1) Hi icily told, the oiganisation required for the local Department of 
Industries will be proper t«*(*hnieal and trade schools wherein skilled labourers and 
foremen can be 1 rained. There ate* some under pioposals, and these when completed 
will meet the requirements in a way. 

(2) Proper technical or scientific laboratory and staff lor research work when 
occasion arises. 

(d) Proper statT required for experiments taken in hand. 

(.]) Oiganisation to investigate Ihe condition of existing cottage industries and 
flu* opportunities for creating new ones. 

Qs. 58-00. An Advisoiv Doan! would l>e uiinecessarv if there is an abb* and 
sympathetic Director who will have a free administrative hand. A Director is neeessarv 
and before lie takes up tin* place he must be conversant with the conditions of the 
Province and its peoples. He must he capable of acting on his independent views and 
have administrative ability. 

A business man 0 unnecessary ;i- the department must not concern itself with 
business though it should conform to the ideas of business men. A business man carries 
with him the traditions of business and in the Department of Industries which lias 
quite a different function to discharge, be will be out of place. An expert again is ol 
no use unless the department is concerned with a group of correlated industries so 
lorg as lo* continues in office. To my mind the best man for tbe place will be a non- 
expert official having adequate administrative experience. 

Q. 02. — The various provincial departments may bo linked with an Imperial De- 
partment under a single bead. An Imperial Department is necessary and will be 
useful in keeping a friendly eye on tbe activities of tbe various provinces in keeping 
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tloHU unhealthy romp-tition as regards industries, m avoiding uiiueee.ssarv over- 
lajipirg I iv iliilerenl juov lines, and in giving lines oi work lor (lie seveial n'rovinees 
having regaid to the sU].|d\ of matenals, laliour and market, 'I |„. Imperial Department 
will lie purely administrative. 1 

(> (id.— Without going much imo the past history ol the dej.ai lineals. I may say 
tlial there are at jiresent two dejiarlments, one under the eonltol ol ihe Direetor of 
A'M'leulture and the other under rile Dileetoi of Industries wliuh are duetlh eoneerned 
with industries. 

'the tormer dejiai t ineiit eoneeins ilsell with malleis lelaling to 1 s,,. .o-i ieull ural 
industry and there is an Agrieultural Kngnieer with an Assistant Knainei- ho adnmut- 
trative wink besides about a dozen distinl siiperv oois who ale |iaill\ lenl' b\ llu* 
Pablo- Works Department and partly meeh.inus I. allied in Ihe nie.-haei, al eim mn- 
schools. I have worked in Ihe cm her pi nod o. mv service as a dislnel s„peivi-nr and 
niv experience tells -me (hat a supei v isnr in ehaige ol Ihe dislmls inndei ihe 
Agrieiiltuial Kiigineer) must have good charm lei and sound t-i him-;,! 
it the work under his rlinige sliould increase and lie al tile ante lime i 
supervisors have to install agueiillui.il plants bn ivols ami a good deal 
intelligence is nceessim to bung into rvolm,,- pndiiable lomemsam! 
enterprises. The In,., I Ihi.ldn Woiks Department can supplv, if lliev mind 
sort of men in ease sin h men would he adc.uab-lv paid ' The amount ,.i 
of ilisf net stall lan he i onsideiahlv dimmi-m-d I.. ‘ ,.l „ 
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, n i . , , ' ,nl,w of p 1 act i<\d tanners in the .uUnnced and 

sciciilific met hods ol leather maimlaetme. The school has just been started and it 
remains to be seen how the men interested in Ihe industry aie nom- 1n .^ iM | t] HMns!0 | V( . s 
of an inslduiion of this k,mi. The leather imluslrv is' om of the chief industries of 
tins I residency and ( 1<»\ eminent has done ;d I it ran In lorti it. There is a v .ea\im* 
department consisting <d two supei intenden, . liaun^ for then dulies the impart m- ol 
iiiKtnietmii union- the w’caNer class about the adxanccd methods of weavnu will! fl\ 
shuttle looms and adMMii- generalh on weaving as a eotta-e industry r \ dxem- 
expeil has been wo, -km- al Madras for the last fixe years. H, s ,•<*-, ihu work owin' 
to the delay m 1 1n* eonsti c 1 ion of tin* technical intitule at Madura, the ,l,ief dyein- 
c< idre of the Presidency, has not commenced. !n the meantime he has d all 'with 
the ((uestion of* indigenous dvc tuiK Tie has h. also pul in charge o{ \ minus 
s}»ccial functions —prepici in** a s\]hdms for indml.i.d schools, the Pnnciparthip ol 
the Leather Trades sclio, 1 technical adxiee to the Punalm Paper Mills and the Madras 
Pencil Factory. Tic seruees arc al present availed of in the -uiual diiecfioiis mdi- 
eated above and he wdl prol,nhl\ lake upjiis duties a l Madura as soon as the huildin- is 
completed. Analogous to the comnicieial museum of Calcutta, the department 'has 
organised a bureau ol industrial in lormat ion . The bureau is in eliaige of a superin- 
tendent ami is intended to help cni|iinvrs on eomm. ieial and industiial matters, [nclud- 
in- the Director the aboxe (Tunis umic or less the piesenf ]»ermanenl staff of the 
deyani incut. 

# The department has taken m baud (be following pioldci* v xvhieb are of lenuiorar\ 
int(>rest : — (]} limehiicks, (2) oils, (•>) ])encils, (l) paper and (.») -lass. (|) a nd (2) arc in 
charge of the Assistant Directoi who is a femjHiraiy hand in the department. (d) 
where F am working is at jiresent m charge of tin* dveino expert, (-1) is in charge of 
an engineer, and (A) is in charge of a Mib-en-ineer of tin* 1‘uhlic Works Department. 
r l licso eoneerns will be of a temporal \ nature and when their industrial aspects have 
been fully -one info, the case will artse whet lie' or not successful pri\alc concerns 
fan be started on ihe basis of the experiment* conducted bx the department. In these 
experimental factories then* no* two Public Winks Depa rl merit men of the pcini.incnt 
uppe: suhoidinale establishment, Air. \;;rayamimurlhy on -lass and myself on pencils. 
These an* ajfain only temporary so far as flirt department is concerned The services 
f d others are more or less of a temporary nature. 

The department is dischar-in- another function. There arc a few industrial 
schools scattered all over the Presidency liaxin- for their aims the teaching of artisans 
ni their crafts. Thes» schoort aie aided 1 »y (iox eminent throiiuh the dcp.irl rnent 
Apart from those aided institutions the (jovernmonf technical institute at Madura 
has been for the last few years trainin- vouti- men for oil en-irn* drivin- and -eneral 
tiffin- work. These are schemes afoot for amjdifyin- the usefulne^ of fins institute 
(mechanical engineering) and for including weaving and dyeing also. Then* are 
schemes to be given effect to in the Pity of Madras for trade and technical school* 
with a vie\v to meet the demand for men trained in their profession. 
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As I am in uo way connected with the* administration of the department hut yet 
one of the departmental staff I do not wish to express any view# on the individual 
activities of the department and moreover as the Commission would otherwise obtain 
opinions on these it is unnecessary lor me to mention mine. .However, 1 raise a few 
general points on general working of the department — 

(i) Tt is desirable that tin* department should concern itself with a limited 
group ot related industries which will enable them to work efficiently in the light of 
the knowledge and information gained. In dealing* with any industry, there must 
be se\eral issues to solve and in dealing with a group of correlated industries there will 
be several common issues and their solution will considerably lighten the work in 
later enterprises. The natural resources of the locality and the conditions ot the 
labour and market will dictate m favour ot some and against others and so a definite 
programme can be fixed. 

(O) 'flic man engaged by the Government on industrial experiments must have 
no lien on Government, service and must he such as would willingly go with 
a private concern when the Government have made up a ease tor private management. 
This is one of the essential elements for success of any industry lien*. Km* all industries 
three class of men aic required— ( 1 ) high grad** scientists, (*?) middlemen (supervisors or 
managers) and (d) labouiers., As icgards high grade scientists, they are worth any money 
providedh proper use is made of them Their work will be more or less of a leisurely kind 
so tar as tin* industry is concerned. We have a number of them all over the Presidency. 
As regards middlemen thev must be made out of the right sort as they do not iixist. 
There will be difficulty in' making them as the right sort ol men for industries find 
lucrative posts elsewhere under (iovernment or become lawyers and doctors. It must 
therefore be one of the fundamental duties of the Department of Industries to produce 
alongside of any experimental factory two or three men capable of handling such 
industrial concerns. Then* is no good in promoting industries with no provision lor 
management. (\ ide Ans. (J. (>7-70). 

(d) In the depaitment itself, apart 1mm the middelmen that are 

seen along with the industry when it matures there must he someone conversant, 

with the industry so that he* may be in a position to render initial advice when the 
department lakes in hand a cognate enterprise. Put ii the department has made up 
its mind not to touch nnv of the allied industries, then* need not be ;mv vestige of its 
past activities excepting the reports and Jesuits. So then the department need not have 
anv rerninnent staff* on iudustiial experiment. Young engineers of the local Golloge 
of Kngineeiing call be attracted to such posts as has been done hitherto. Put it Is open 
for these men to find comfortable berths in the Public Works Department. Local 
Hoards and Municipalities, where the work will In* com parat i v cl \ light and less 
taxing. Men capable of assimilatin'* ideas and taking the initiative are whal is wanted 
for* industries aim J am unable to touch upon any oilier resource lor I he class of men 
mjuired lor industries. 

1-1) Industiles generally can be classed as major and minor. By ‘minor in- 
dustries ’ is meant all those that do not require erection of pi uni and machinery and 

that can lie pursued as cottage industries. The best organisation that is mjuiicd in 

this case is an organisation to supply the workers with raw material and receive back 
the finished products at reasonable prices. It is true that there are not mauv organised 
cottage industries though India lias been, from time immemorial, noted for its excellent 
cottage industries. It is verv often [minted out in the press that cottage industries 
should be revived. hi modern limes, it is doubtful if cottage industries will pay 
in all cast's. The Department, of Industries may examine individually every cottage 
indust rv in select places and advise if there is any ground for perpetuating a collage 
industry in spile of the competition offered hv modern machinery. My presumption is 
that it will be no longer possible for cottage industries to hold their own. 

However it may be worth investigating a little deeply to have a clear view about 
it. Except weaving the Department of Industries does not concern itself at present with 
cottage industries. Hero again there utc so many kinds, one kind of weaving mav pay, 
another may not. Surely anybody will look to the Director to give an opinion as 
regards the commercial aspect of cottage industries as practised at present and if there 
is any scope to improve. All tin* industries which require erection of large plant and 
machinery and controlling a fairly large amount of labour are “ major ” industries. 
The “major** industries require, large capital investment while “ minor *' industries 
do not. All that is required in the latter is a strong local organisation in successful 
collage industries to prevent them from dying out. It is possible that some “ minor 
industries suffer for want of this organisation and the effort required is very small 
considering the benefit to be derived. 

Qs (17-70. — If experts are to be engaged for pioneering industries in India, there 
is no good in having second and third rate men. Men who will be called expert 
in Europe or America should be procured. Such experts should be paid a very high 
salary and will be worth it. But I doubt if such sort of men would be easily available 
for service in India. Those men should possess practical knowledge that is derived 
by long connection with any established and successful industry at home. Tn many 
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instanc.es it must be impossible to tempi the proper men lor service in Linliu even 
on very lii*»li salaries considering the human side ol the question. To obviate this 
practical dillieulU 1 would sue' cost a course that has been pursued in Madras by 
Messrs. Chalterton and Tressler and with a certain amount ol success When any 
industry is started as an experiment the local Department ol Industiies concerned 
can assign it to a fairly educated young man who will take interest in his work and 
wi 1 1 be ready and resourceful to attack the various issues that will arise in handling 
a new industry with a certain amount of mnlidencv and optimism. In doiim- so, 
the head of the department should be perfectly level headed and properly direcT and 
coulrol his work without permitting him to deviate from his field. In doing so, the 
various practical ditlicult ies that spring up owing to the local conditions will get solved 
in a way and a practical basis foi woik can he established. The method .>1 numitucturc 
so established nm\ vary in some particulars lim.i what has been done elsewhere but 
the problem ran be considered to have been solved so long a-- the industry promises to 

pav and so long as tiovernment has done all it can. f l here e- one pccuhni beuclit 

in this course . During- the experimenla I stage, the* man in charge becomes Ihoroughlv 
conversant with all the pmressrs and familiar with all tlu- aspects of the industry. The 
Government would not o?iiy have the thing solved but also have trained a slab to run 
the industry in an cfiieicni maiinei tin the contrary if a good and willing foreign 

expert was employed the- trouble will come in as to what should lit* the future- of the 

industry when lie goes away. To instance a practical ease, the glass factors at Madras 
engaged two German expejU who. so long as they were 4 there, were* producin'' very 
good glass but after Ihev had lett, liohodv mold do tli.il. So then it slioubl he considered 
before experts are appointed a^ to the prr< i-r (on.Sition of the- industry vv hen experts 
appointed mi very high salaries M-\er then connection. 

It will be nnneeessayv to hold a special whole-lime ex, r« lor any industry at the 
cost of the Government as there will be no opportunity for sin b a man in India. When 
the time- comes for it, ihh can be* very well met at the eoM ol the concerns which will 
profit by it. It there is an Impeiial expcit staff a point tor c ril ic ism will arise from 
tin* industrial and commercial public that the- Imperial expert, staff is not equipped 
in all directions, and it will be a waste* to engage, at present, a huge* stall* to cover 
all possible* ground-'. If there* is m- export on glass, but only on paper, the glass 
traders have room lor com plaining that tie* Government at-- benefiting only paper 
trading. The paper expert again cannot In eleutig useful work unless Government 
proposes to attach him entirely to a fin ton -nr a considerable period or better still 
liis full capacity lor service. And j( is epnle open to a factory to choose iG own 
expert and Government aid will la* unnecessary. Hut if lie is not so engaged, his 
usefulness iii Ins own country is marred with no compensating advantage* hero. 

To obviate these d illiculi o*< it the local Governments can have one or more labora- 
tories or institutions manned b\ m ientDls who will 1 * able to help in a suitable manner 
the men who resort to such Inhoialoncs tor doing i -search work, it will he easy for 
the local 1 h-pnri men i of 1 lulu dries to « omniaiid the* convenience it requires to conduct 
small researches. In su> I.i bomb i ie<, it will hi* impossible to include specialists 
unless the local GnvenmicnG concerned puis itst*lf to a gmun of eo-iclatod subjects 
which may take* a very long period to complete. Otherwise it will sullice if one or 
twg pure scientists are employed. The local Dncclor ol IndiMrie- must have complele 
control of this laboratory r lliis system will mow* or less meet the immediate local 
requirement.-, in a workable way. in course of time, such a laboratory can grow into 
increasing importune not on account of the initial establishment nr equipment but purely 
froyi *lhe amount and nature ol work done at such a laboratory. Proper arrange- 
ments mav he made* for recording and publishing the use! *1 work done at such a 
lahoraiorv. Such a laboratorv can be constructed as exigencies demand and grow 
as time advances; it may ultimately develop into a technological institute. 

Q. 71. — 1 do no I, see that there is any present need lor technological institutions 
at Madras and when the case arisen for one development may he made in the direct ions 
required. On the contrary if technological institutions are developed before the in- 
dustries that will lie profited by them are brought into existence the institution may 
1 m* subsequently found to la* unworkable. When I lie proper case f. r it arises, it may 
arise in a place where its necessity is keenly Ml and will he of an abiding nature. 
Such technological institutions, as they arise, may be part of a geneial scheme for the 
whole of India. 

Q 70 — [f follows from the above that, such an institute would woi k efficiently 
only when it deals with ;• limited group of correlated subjects, 

Q, 7 r q __ Government, initiative will be necessary and suffiemni and control ni.iii-rs- 
sary. In my reply to (is, (17-70 T have indicated the outline for a laboratory and a 
technological institute may be developed out of this groundwork. 

Q. 74. — There will not be much overlapping in the circumstances staled fdmve 
and if there is, it will be unavoidable and there will be no harm in it. 

Qs, 75-76.- — The Science Congress will become useful if it takes interest in industrial 
matters that are being gone into bv Government or private firms in India. 
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(). 77 . — To render the method suggested in my reply to Q. (JT-TO useful, the man 
trained 1 orally who cannot he called an expert, should he sent abroad on deputation 
for at least, a short period to improve his knowledge. Ilefore he is stmt out arrangement 
must he made to enable him to visit the foreign industrial concerns which, will improve 
his existing knowledge about his industry. In many instances it will he difficult to 
have full access owing to jealousy which is just and reasonable hut yet it will lie possible 
to enlarge ins knowledge considerably. 

In sending out such a man, the Government should hear all his charges till his 
return in addition to his ordinary pa\ . Arrangement can he made by the Secretary 
of State as is at present done for State technical scholars while away lrom India. 

78-711. — 1 ha\e found difficulty in obtaining hooks ol reference on technical and 
gnieiitiih subjects and there is not a proper lihiary in Madras. It is desirable that 
the Director oi Industries should own a complete lihraiy wherein recent editions on 
technical and scientific subjects arc available for reference. In such a library books 
dealing with pure science need not come in ;h they will be available in oilier colleges 
and puhl ic librai ies. 

(J* 8‘J-8 : b— Von useful inhumation is available from the publications ol the Depart- 
ments of Statistics and Gommeicinl Intelligence. If it is possible to locate 

the consumption ol foreign imports and piepare statistic** of local production 
with particulars, the information will gin 1 a full idea of local requirements 
and how they are met. Similarly in the case of our exports, wo shall 

learn w lie re we are to look for a ready sale Such inhumation is aniilahle from 
tin 1 iv port on rail and sea borne trade but it will be admitted that the publication 
is wanting m description of details and full particulars of the imports, expoits, and 

consumption. The.-»e journals ma\ give lullci part iculars having regard to the lack 

that there is a good organisation to collect and publish. 

(J. So. — If Government should establish or assist industrial journals either for 
general nr special industries, it would not be ol much use to persons acti\el\ engaged 
unless Government had had oppm t unit ies of praitiealh testing and xeriiving state- 
ments made therein and unless Go\ eminent mm. s at 1 horoughness. r lo instance a 
practical ease, several species of timber were guen out to our pencil factory as being 
likelv for pencil making and some of them wvie found to be good enough in trying 
a sample piece; but when dealing with bulk samples, most of these had to he discarded. 
There are various considerations that will be looked into h\ an industrialist and if these 
have 1 not been lull)/ entered into the publication will be incomplete. So, in order that 
the industrial journals may help the induM i ialhU, if is desirable to restrict the scope 
of the pHintnl for particular industries in which the Government can confidently hope' 
to supply good and useful information lor the time being. 

Q. 8b. — I do not think that dissemination ol i nd list i ia I inhumation . in the various 
vernaculars will at all serve any useful puiposo and I am of opinion that beyond 
serving as an advertisement lor the departmental activities, the* additional benefits 
derived will be altnoether disproportionate. Dissemination of information in various 
vernaculars on agricultural matters will perhaps lie of value among the agricultural 
public who may not be abb 1 to read the English language 1 but, such a step as regards 
industrial matters is of doubtful utility. 

(). 87. —Special monographs on industrial subjects, as has been already pointed 
out against ( v ). So. should have combined authors!) Ip- -combining in them, theoretical 
and practical knowledge. Even good monographs beyond giving rough outlines will 
not materially help an industrialist whose condition** cannot, in most ca«os. he foreseen 
or realised bv monographisis. The < ireumslauees that will vitiate the usefulness of 
these monographs an* want of thoroughness in the monographs themselves, and the 
varying conditions of labour, material machinery and market. Anv monograph has 
got an oduentixe value and it G desirable that Government should encourage publication 
of us* fnl monographs bv men who can he looked noon as competent men to deal with 
the subject. Tare will ha\o to be exercised that no unsound advice is given or unneces- 
sary or incomplete publication is permitted. The monographs should aim at complete- 
ness on the following beads: (l) technical knowledge, (!?) materials, and (Jl) commercial 
aspect of raw mnteiials and finished pinducts. 

O. 88. — Theie mud exist useful monographs in other European languages and 
English translations of the useful ones will perhaps in some eases save a certain amount 
of spade work. Tludr usefulness will of course be of a limited nature and so, with 
proper judgment, sound and really valuable publications can be made accessible to the 
English reading public. 

It is a ven deplorable Gate of things for the manufacturer and consumer that 
then* is often a variation of 1 GO ’-or cent in prices at the two extremes. This very wide 
variation an many instances handicaps domestic industries. When ,an article i> 
manufactured in Germany for one anna and costs the consumer in India annas two there 
are various intermediary agencies and middlemen whose interests in perpetuating estab- 
lished imports from abroad offer a permanent check to any new enterprise. 7t will 
be very difficult for Government to remove this difficulty but yet it would have discharged 
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its portion ii comparative calculation be published which will serve as u guidance tor the 
manufacturer or trader as to how tar he can take any permanent tootlioid in the line 
without fear of loss. 

• Os. 89 to 9L\’ Articles ot consumption such as oils, dings, chemicals, and soaps OertifloateB of 
wherein adulteration is possible or impurities max exist should he lertitied as regards qnnlity, eto. 
the extent id purity. Articles oi food that will ailed the consumer's health should he 
penalised and others which carry harmless adulterants should be warned oft. 

Collectors of the districts or the Local ( ioxeruineiit alone should he competent to 
"•rant cert ideates. They alone can competently deal with tin* inspecting stall who 

will pass goods for consumption. 

O <j t s. -] cannot say J ha\e got mix complaint as legaid.- lailwax heights ns 1 hn\c ^ a ’ 1 way freights, 
not V(*t come across an\ dillieult ies till now. But \ct 1 max point out that tin* freight 
diarizes on wood for industrial purposes max 1 mi a line with tin* ruling rates for 
fuel. Then* is reason lor this. The cost of wood m both these cases is more or lo-s 
the same, prohaldx less in the ease ol wood for industrial pui,»oses as these lursc no 
market, locally and as additional height will meiease the p venue ot the lailway 
com|)ani('s. . , . 

() | |() _ ( 1 ) | am connected with the pencil ladoiy and inx fimt pmnl is ahmil ^kdruB ^ 

wood supply. This is one <d the lador- in d(*1ei mining the success (d the ludimlrx. 
f cannot say that investigation as legards the proper Madras wood is yd fully sdtled 
though some are lound to he suilalde in a wax. The difficult \ so far felt comes in 
obtaining* it in proper condition and linn*. I led that this w ill be solvt'd sat istadoriJy 
in cmiise of time. In tin* intenst of tin* industry I would suggest that to any private 
company that, starts the enterprise < lovei nment -lmuM supply with suitable forest timber 
i cee o I scignim age for sa y lix c yeai s and thercatter undertake ot !o charge anything above 
that done for cheapest timhei. This concession need not In \feiid«*d in favour of high 
class wood and 1 do not think that any high class limb- i ^ available for superior 
* r rade pencils. Similar comes-ion should be granted for graphih* m aing. 

(X>) ( kmsidering that (ioxernment departments lequire large quantities for their 
use in tin* various Provinces of India and that (lovernment haxe control ol the lorests 
xx herd rom timber for maiiutadme lias to lx* derived on a commercial scale, it may 
he a proposition for the Imperial (h>\ eminent to set up one Cinverninent factory which 
will cater puiely for all the departments of ( iovernment m lnd>a. 

(g,) A siiidx ol the methods adopted in Ceylon to lefim* giaphile must he made 
from a purely practical {mint of view. < hi miking- this Mudy it musl he seen if we 
can do refining with bei.lei advantage. 

pi) Considering that the industry is a eompl i< -tted one, though to a casual 
observer it is simple, il i- tie- i ruble Unit the Cnvernmeiit should keep in a iexx that the 
research work in conned i . •* *xilh tin* industrx is Aet imomplde and should lie 
<amed on lor some more time it the industry is to be based on sound commercial 
lines. I mav suggest that even though the imlustrx -s handed oxer to piixate manage- 
ment in (he neai future Covermmmi should see th.u the investigations pending are 
not ignored. 

(f)) ( 'onsidi ‘7 »ng tin importance of labour in the induslix (lovenniicril should 
so arrange matters when handing oxei to prix.ite management that the existing organisa- 
tion of skilled labour is fulls availed of. 

• 0. HI- In having Ind to deal with pencil inamil.tr lure. I had to know something 
of clay**' an t having regard to the existence ol China clay all over the Presidency it 
seems to be alikel x problem for Madras to inx est igate tin* possibilities of a dome-tie 
pottery industry. 1 am not thoroughly familiar with all the re-ouiees though 1 know 
of Anne and, i’f a systematic inx esl igaf ion as regard^ quantity and quality leads to 
the erection of a tew taetories, much of tin* importr*d pom-la. a goods can be r beajdy 
manufactured here. Tin* [loiters of tin* Thesidmex aie not familiar xviili tin* processes 
in making high cla-s pottery and owing to the fact that tin* (fox ernmenl ot Madras have 
in hand two ^mpmtaiit industries in pencil and glass. Mica arc in a yeiv advantageous 
position to take ceramics as th<*ir another likely subject. "Methods <d nianufaituie ami 
raw materials being’ in mo-t cases similar, inx est igal ion- made as legards pencil and 

glass Avill be helpful. . 

Q Rm ]]'> and ltd — Che; p woods for indu-lnal {imposes i- available in largo quanti- 
ties m the foiesls of tin* Presidency but for want of transport facilities and proper 
technical knowledge to deal with them their u-e in making pulp, paper, charcoal and 
(Several valuable commercial organic coninoumis is not made. 1 doubt it tlu*re is any 
definite statistical information as regards quality quantity and costs ol assembling 
the produce* of the forests with refmmn-e to tin* above industries. Tin* pmdueo of the 
foi-(*sts is not, to my hr >wleflge availed of m these directions, primarily tor want <f 
expert knowledge and parth ’for lack of icliable statistical information nccossan for 
anv industrial undertaking. If however may be generally presumed, that the tramit 
charges are prohibitive as the railways except 'in a few places, do not pierce through the 
forest, s. Considering the large forest area, the stab at present employed he ( u 
administration of forests can hardly cope with the work they have in band ami it i* 
impossible for the Forest Departments to do anything more than what they are doing 
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at present. unless additional staff is (rented. It will he up to this additional staff 
to l.i % proper roads inside the forest with reference to the produce to be exploited and 
to systematically investigate the i orest products. 

iS OTK. - Witness did not (/ivc oral evidence. 


Witness No. L’18. 

Mil. y. SrjmuiM\NY\ Ayyar, 11 eacimj Assistant, Department of Industries, 

Madras . 

\V R I I I'EN E V 1 DEN ( V , . 

Qs. 1 to —My experience in this direction is limited to one or two small enter- 
piisos. In the year lffOS-OI) a tew gentlemen of Salem formed themselves into a syndicate 
and had almost < ompleted negotiations tor taking over Irom the now defunct Government 
weaving factory, the shawl industry (hat was demonstrated beyond doubt to he commer- 
cially successful. The required capital wasreadilv forthcoming , hut before the business 
coidd be taken over, Uu* syndicate insisted that, m order that the same satisiuHury 
results might ensue aftei the transfer ol the business, the Superintendent of the factory 
should continue his supervision tor a sufficient! v long period. To ensure his taking 
sufficient and genuine interest in his wuik, the syndicate thought that he should he 
asked to invest some ol lih own money in the business and that lie should he allowed 
to accept extra remuneration. Ajs these conditions could not he fulhlled ihe scheme fell 
through. It seems to me that for establishing small industries, tin* capital mjuired 
can he easily had, provided the scheme has been si »wn to he sound and has secured 
confidence, and provided also that skilled supervisee is available. The promoter oi 
the scheme will however he expected to show iiis taith m it by hiinse.il sinking some 
of his own money in the proposed concern. 

A company was also ini mod in Madras about the year 11105 called the 14 Madras 
Chrome Leather Com pan v " to numulaefuie chrome leather and chrome leather goods. 
To my knowledge they found no difficuliv in securing adequate capital, though the 
concern collapsed on ac< mint of other causes 

I am not familiar with tin 1 details oi an\ large enterprises, hut 1 venture* to think 
that if (iovernment should help an enterprise in some way, after satisfying themselves 
as to the soundness of the scheme, then* would be no difficulty in Indian capital being 
secured. 

Industrial enterprises are confined to towns or the vicinities of towns. The capital 
ior large enterprises is generally foreign cipTal. The Indian capital ini industrial 
enterprises conies mostly if not entirely from townspeople. The absence () j capital from 
people in villages is m my opinion due more to the poverty of the population than to 
lack of opportunities, ignorance or want of enterprising spirit . In order that tin* benefits 
of industrial enterprises may reach villages, long-term advances should In' made" to 
poor villagers by co-operative hanks started for tin* purpose. In all industries encouraged 
by Government, there must he proper supervision by them and the industries must he 
run on the principle that the profits perl (lining fo them should 1 m* shared hv I he workmen 
also. 

Q 5. — Generally speaking, the form of’ Government help depends on the merits of 
each case. In large enterprises, I am inclined to think, that the provision hv Government 
of part of the share* capital of companies on the same basis as public subscript ions of 
capital and guaranteed Government purchase of produels are the most effective. In 
cottage industries like the weaving industry, money grants for the purchase of improved 
appliances or the supply of such appliances on easy terms of payment of cost are preferable 
to oilier methods of help. Homilies and subsidies may not, in my opirioin, he conducive 
to the rapid growth of an industry. Loans may he granted hut not without interest 
except in special cases. Guaranteed dividends for a limited period and supply of machi- 
nery and plant on flic hire purchase* system an* also useful in the ease of small 
industries. But when an industry is such that it has to combat the powerful competition 
of a well-established foreign import trade, all possible methods of help should he made 
available, and no limitations should be placed on Government aid when a new enterprise 
is inte nded to keep out foreign manufactures. 

Whatever may be the method of help rendered by Government, I think it is 
essential that Government should have a general control oyer the accounts connected with 
the husiness. It is not desirable for Government to interfere with the actual manage- 
ment of the business; hut where Government have taken shares, there may be a Gov- 
ernment director on the directorate whose powers should he the .same as those of other 
directors. 

Q. 7. — My experience of the aluminium and chrome leather industries started by 
Government leads me to think that Government should pioneer new industries. After 
consultation with technical experts, and on data, carefully collected the Government 
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should embark on such industries as promise to be commercially successful. After the 
enterprise 1 lias been demonstrated to be success! ul it should be handed oxer to private 
capitalists or companies. Conversion of successful pioneering experiments mto perma- 
nent enterprise is not at all desirable. 

(Js. 11 and 12 . — Except a small society tunned at Mainbalam lor oil pressing and ibe Ccuopwrative 
Co-operalive Weavers’ Cnion at Conjeeveram, 1 have not known any industrial * ol5 ietioN. 
co-operative societies. 

In my opinion, almost every industry can be benefited by co-operative societies. 

For every industry, there ought to bo societies iur finance, for tin* puiehase oi raw 
materials and for the sail* of finished products. Co-operation among weave is is an 
immediate want, and in my opinion, it is the only means ol uplifting the piesent condi- 
tion oi the indigent weavers and oi transferring to them the profits now taken a Wav by 
middlemen. The oiganization oi weavers’ societies .diuuld, under the present conditions 
of the community, include besides weavers, other persons that understand business. 

(J. 15.- --.Besides my experience ol the aluminium and chrome binning industries r JV< Union] ait. 

I have had intimata acquaintance with the handloom industiy ol t lie Prox iuc« tor neurlx 
15 vears. 'The weaving jinluslrv lias been considerably benefited by the inx estimations 
of the Weaving .Department ol t I k* local flow rnmeiit. All oxer the Presidency, improved 
slays have been introduced, and in some, ol the coast distorts north of Madras, tin* 
flv siiuttle Jias come to stay displacing the country loom altogether. To a smaller extent, 
country-made dobbies haxe also conic into use. The introduetiou of ttie improved slay 
lias improved tin 1 economic condition oi the weaving community, the earning power of 
the liy shuttle weaver having increased b\ about Tt pel cent. The beneficial influences 
of the results of investigation by Ibe Madias (iovrimnonl Icve oulgrowii this prox i nee 
and have spread to other Presidencies. 

The loan of (Jovermncnt experts to piivale turns or eo. panics sbould not, he free 
except. it be to help inlaut indust lies, in my opinion no rcsUn lions should be placed 
in tbe matter of tin* ])ublicat ion of tin* results ol reseaiches made by a (lovernment paid 
expert wdiiio attacbed to a private business, but the paitv sbould be apprised of this 
condition beforeliand. 

(>. ID.- Peripatetic demonstration lactone* similar to the peripatetic weaving parlies Demonstration 
now wanking in the Presidenex are, in nix opinion, highly uselul. in the ease of cottage factories, 
industries, wlnlc central demonstial ion factoj o\s are accessary in tin* case of hum* 
industries. 

Q- -5. — Tlic existing knowledge of tbe axailable lesources oi the country— agri- luduetrul Hurveys. 
cultural, etc., — should be supplemented by further surveys. The survey should consist 
of tme or two olheeis belongin'/ to flu* department concerned who are familial' with the 
country and a few men admin m gaged in the business It should lie considered whether 
the materials eolleeled diniiiL* tiie survey would be helpful in developing an industry. 

On doublltiJ points, flic opinion d < peris should be ia, mi 

Qs. ol) t<> *>2.- Industii.tl exhibition' aie piinuuilv intended to serve (!) as efleHixc Exln lntionn and buIoh 
sale agencies and t‘J) as :n m ms for educating lln 4 public none especially the artisan 
classes. 

The present dav exhibitions d wlneli 1 liavj* lmd some considerable experience, 
do no! in niv opinion fulhl cither oi the two objects satisfadorilv. The enormous 
expenditure incurred in connection with these exhibitions is out ol all proportion to the 
results that aic ordiimrilv obtainable. 

Of the value of exhibitions ns the medium for sales 1 do not think much. I have 
heard wnistant complaints from merchant*' that the business they are aide to do at the 
exhibition is so very small and the risk they have to umbugn is < heavy that one rarely 
thinks of repeatin'/ bis visits. The highest ambition oi a mereb mt is to obtain a medal 
for his goods for the sake ol adv ci linemen! and having obtained it lie no longer thinks 
of that exhibition. 

It seems to me that commercial emporia at convenient district centres will be a. 
much cheaper and more effective method of disposing oi products. Pmpoiia for all kinds 
of goods at district centres and one for limb chi^ goods from all oxer Mu* Presidency in 
l lie Presidency town, will seive as efficient >a!c agencies. The weekly tails held in certain 
districts such as Coimbatore are practically inmmeicml emporia and it •mi h fairs should 
be better organized and kept under tbe management of Municipalities or Local Boards 
l hey would answer the purpose admiiablv. Co-operative distributive societies such as 
the Tripl icane Co-operative Stores will be aimllier elective means of disposal of finished 
goods. In this* case, the consumer and tbe producer are in an advantageous situation. 

"Jdie producer has the advantage of selling his goods for ready money without much 
intervention from the middlemen, and the consumer lor whose benrtil ibe society exists 
has the certainty of getting a good article for the price ottered. 

.A# regards the second object of exhibitions, viz., the education ol the eralCmen 
and the consequent improvement of the crafts, exhibitions as conducted at present aie of 
little avail. No real workers attend the exhibition, poverty and other causes present 
them from leaving their homes for distant places, and no serious attempts are made 
to persuade the men witli monetary help to attend Ihe exhibition. In my opinion, an 
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exhibition without visitors from among the artisan communities fails in its purpose. 

It is the craftsmen that can obtain the maximum benefit accruing from exhibitions. 

A number of articles of the same description but of varying degrees of workmanship 
are presented for comparison so that people m the respective lines of business may 
take notes and try to emulate their more skilled brethren. Such advantages of exh, bi- 
lions are now denied to the real workmen. There is no doubt that exhibitions conducted 
on fight, lines will have considerable educative value. Annual exhibitions are unueces- 
sarv mid they muv lit* hold unco in live years or so. 

Speaking of cottage industries, I should think that in the present i^orant coiidition 
of almost every class of artisans, a sort of itinerant exhibition will he productive of 
«Teiitor irood thou one hold in nnv fixod hioalii^. , 

- 1.1.1 II...-. .»-..-..l ..... tmO.mfwmm 

products of the province, one for thorn- of other provinces ol the eouiitn and on, fen 
si'mil'u articles of foreign make. All exhibits should In s.r labels showing the.r cos 
and tin- places of their manufacture. Such shows serve to uequu.nl the men engaged 
in industries with wl.af is being done in other provinces and m other countries. 

(h Inter-provineial trade repres, ntaliw-s are essential for various 

reasons • the chief among them are (I) Hint they can help iu arranging for the |'ghl so> 
of* exhibits at exhibition-. (2) that thev can m time uo(|mun1. their own piovuue with 
S' , ,r .le in other provinces and (=!) that they can exploit new markets lor 
he oroduets ol their own province. It often happens that when other provinces such as 
Homhav or Heimal want a .Madras I iroduet usua.lly expmted to foreign eountnes, owing 
to absence of an organ issi.t ion or recognised representatives who can help in a reg -) 
intend, unU of aceinatc market news, the sudden outside demand unsettles the local 

sts. „ 

concerned in the munutueture of Indian products, Chambers of Commerce and rade 
unions or guilds should be able to supply sueb men. but sue 1, , jinuali, ns 

are rare in our province Trade unions at convenient cei, u-s uie a ie.,1 want. 

For the reasons above set tmth. trade represent..! .ves in lore. gn countries are 
eouallv essential or even more so. The trade representatives should possess complete 
knowled, -e of the conditions of labour, market, and other requisites connected with a 
business'' which obtain in India, and with that knowledge he should proceed to study 
“muiiccs and markets in other countries and he of use in effect, voly guiding ml a 
in m an” fact u r i 1 1 g and marketing suitable arl.eles. Such people, it need hardly be 
s-iid ennsidevahlv help in the eountiV ascertaining the market prices of l"ieign aituhs 
Swund “unufuAu J. used in this laud. In short, these representatives will he useful 
in several wavs in developing the trade and industry of the country. 

' (K ;!7. — ( joveriiinent depnrtmeuts which use imported nrtieles shoo, 1, puldisl, lists 
of those articles with pricer freight and other chaigcs being noted sepai.it, lj -and 
also exhibit them at commercial ,-mporia, museums or exhibitions. 

(,. :tf|._Morc banking facilities than arc at present available should he a Horded 
for ihe marketing ol indiciums produrts, more especially "lx 1 ™ 1 the uu ‘! kets * 01 suoh 
uniducts are foreign. Take ground-nuts for mstam-e; without a hunk s help no business 
ill tint product is possible. Until a year or two ago, it would appear that. certain 
bunks in Madras and Pondicherry used to pay advances on goods war, -housed with 
he, VI l e present time, thev do not advanee money on the mere security of goods 
kciit' in their custody hut wait till they have received from foreign banks advices 
of contracts The hanking facilities at present available seem moreover to lav <Vm> only 
i.- fin ,, s that export goods direct. Smaller morel, nuts and ryots who arc producers have 
‘ V-iHulkolt-ii ('belt is who getting money from the ubovesaid hanks 

pt to look to N.diukh 2;*' ’ l ((f interest. Any profit that the ryot may get 

l°"tl s-ill-'of 'his product is often swallowed up by the heavy interest that he has to pay- 
s’ tile loan take,, 1 Improvements in the present hanking arrangements must therefore 
he in the direction of helping smaller merchants and ryots. 

Kxistin-v hanking agencies should have blanches in important centres where 
articles for export are produced, in order that they may help the producers with ad vances 
ni *■ , ^;tv on the security of goods stocked in their warehouses. 

Tt ’"Tis'b'i'im-'tlmt co-operative hanks will he* -most helpful in this respect, for on the 
It seems t< n • I advance nuts and small merchants sufficient money and 

r,"£ ™", .Si, is < «-“!« « ~ 

w.iit toi 10] • limitations roiyarchnp: time. 1 lie existmuo of Imnks will 

o-notls, s\t \ja * . | .. ul( . rs f rmt) the trading firms direct as at present; 

Vix? 'a. i A #.« 

li W’ll fuitlui lep I the jity nf jroods before payment of advances. H 

interest o j f, lr ordinary banks that now finance Nattukkottai Chettis 

arrangements can he mack 1m oicin, ^ WUI ,. jes t ,„ lending co-operative 

and oiher . { n ;“ n a 7 i ; U ( ;;J 1 er wav, the co-operative hanks that may he started for the pur- 
pose'arc financed, brighter days will have dawned for the ryots and small merchants. 
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This system of financing will, 1 am sure, go far to improve the present wretclied 
condition of tile ordinary working weaver who, in order to find the money for the day’s 
food, has not infrequently to sell his manufactures at below the cost price. It must 
lie the interest of Government to see that every able-bodied person gets work in the 
country and gets also adequate wages for his work. 

Q. 44. — In the weaving industry of the province with which 1 am familiar, the 
Government’s efforts to improve tlm condition of the hand-loom industry began with the 
establishment, in the year ltMM-02, of a small experimental workshop in the School of 
Arts. With the removal ot the plant to Salem in the year IffiKi, this was developed 
into a factory, and tlm factory was working successfully till about the beginning of the 
year l!Ui when il had to be abolished owing to Lord Morley’s despatch. In 11)1*1, an 
instructional weaving parly was organized whose duty was to visit, important weaving 
centres in the Presidency with improved appliance* and acquaint the weaveis with the 
advantages of those appliances. Whatever the methods adopted by Government., the 
object in general has been to introduce improved methods and appliances among the 
weaving community; this introduction has no doubt, resulted in improving the labourer’s 
efficiency generally Special mention must be made in this connection of my experience 
ot the work in the Salem factory of which I was Superintendent. It "was the aim of 
tlm factory not merely to improve the labourer’s efficiency and skill, but also to improve 
his moral character. On account of poverty perhaps, the morality of the aveiago weaver 
is of a very low standard. The honest efforts that I made in these directions were 
attended with disappointing results, and on a careful scrutiny, 1 found that various 
causes had contributed towards t his poor result. Only the Avail's and strays of the com- 
munity sought admission into the factory, while the better < hiss of weavers who could 
cam their living were not attracted to il, first ly became, '*t tory life is uncongenial 
to the weaver unaccustomed to regular habits but aceustou d to work at capricious 
intervals, and secondly because he is a man wit limit ambition Those* that joined 
the faetorv were, as expected, hopelessly ineon ;gible. 

My intimate acquaintance witli weavers leads me to think that the first step to be 
taken f«* improve their efficiency is to create in them a spirit of ambition, a liking for 
better life and greater comforts. The weaver must realize the dignity of labour and 
understand tin 1 value of lime. Until he reaches that, stage, it will be difficult to bring 
home to his mind the. advantages of improved methods and appliaines. 

Education in a large sense of the term is a condition precedent to his advancement. 
Tho educative value of exhibitions in (lies/* directions is of considerable importance and 
should ho noted 

Factories are indeed a sue< essful means of improving the labourer’s efficiency and 
skill, and there the steps necessary to st iinulutc the men to do better and more efficient 
work such as the award of bonuses, extra wages, etc., are all possible. Hut as pointed out 
previously, the factory is unsuited to Indian conditions in general and to those of tho 
weaver in particular. 

In the caro of the weaver, he must he redeemed from tiie bondage ol the money-lender 
before any proposals can be entertained to improve his efficiency I am inclined to 
think that co-operation is the only means of improving I lie condition of the weaver 
classes, in fact of all artisan classes Hut co-operative societies among weavers are 
difficult of accomplishment under present, conditions, when almost every working weaver 
is indebted to the money-lender and when therefore efforts to start societies are either 
actively opposed or viewed with disfavour by capitalists. Whatever the difficulties may 
by, no mo means should lie devised to start a few pioneer societies. All the lequisites for 
impro/ing the efficiency of the weaver will result from co-operative associations. Co- 
ope ntivc credit will bring about, thrift and all its concomitant, moral advantages 
by combining saving with credit. It would teach self-help, self-discipline and piudenee 
which the weaver miserably lacks. Co-operative purchase' would result in the cheapness 
of articles ■•oinbinnd with quality, and co-operative sales would relieve the individual 
weaver of the most difficult portion of his work, viz, the disposal of hi* piodimf. and 
leave him free to attend to his maufacturing work. 

Tn the initial stages of co-operative organizations for weavers, outside help is indis- 
pensable. especially where the business and technical sides are concerned. 

Q. 47.- Industrial schools have trained a certain number ot men in the uso of 
improved appliances and have made them available for service under private employers. 
In industrial schools, only the principles of working new 7 appliances are taught. Fac- 
tories generally are essential to supplement the course of training in schools. Only in 
factories can the husines., or trade-side of an industry lx* learnt satisfactorily, and fir 
this purpose the factory 7 may he owned by private bodies or may he attached to techni- 
cal or central industrial schools. Tn other words, the school and the factory must 
always go together. 

I append a separate note on the system of education to he given to weaver hoys in 
industrial schools and on the training to be given to master weavers and to supervisors 
in technological schools. 
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Q . 50. — Industrial schools proper should be under the control of the Department 
of Industries. As the general education imparted in such schools should be of a special 
character so as to be useful to the craftsmen in their vocation, and as. they need not neco^ 
, . sarily conform to the rules of the Educational Code, the control of the Education Depart- 

ment would appear to he unnecessary. The erattwnen ordinorily do not pursue their 
education after a eoitain stage and the education that they receive in an industrial school 
is not, as in the cast* of ordinary l>o\\ a stage in the ordinary course of genet al 
education. 

Official organisation. (J. 5U.- There should lie a Director of Industries with a Board of Advice. The 

Board should have no executive powers. It should consist oi horn 12 to 20 membcjs 
half oi whom should lrpresent the industries and businesses in the districts. The Direc- 
tor oi Industries .diould ordinarily abide by tin* advice of the majority of the Board, 
and should any difference arise hetween the Director and the Board in matters of 
importance the Case should be referred to Government for final decision. The Director 
oi Industries should be a man of business. 


Study ol foreign 

aaethortB. 


Q. (>2.~ The Tesult.- oi the investigations and researches ol one pruvinee should be 
made available for comparison with those ot otliei provinces. I dn not think that on 
Ini])erial Department is at all necessan. 

Local Governments should have their own experts tor industries Mich as the manu- 
facture <>i‘ coal tai dyes drugs, scents, essences tor aerated wateis: silk cultuie and the 
like; mathematical mstiuments, etc. 

The (‘Aperts should work uudei the Director of Industries and should geneiallv 
lie engaged tor limited periods only. In east's where lor special reasons the experts 
require to be permanently ictamed, it slmuld be made a condition before confirmation 
that till* cxjieit slmuld leave actually demonstrated tbe commercial possibilities ol l lie 
imlusti} . 

Technological research institutes should uni be allowed to develop as independent 
units but should be lifted into a general development, scheme tor the whole of India. 

As specialization is essential lor the giowtli and progress of industries, only groups 
ol related subjects should icecivc attention at technological schools. 

Louises of sludv in science subje< Is m Indian colleges should not be lestrieted 
to general principles alone but should exti ml to tin* practical application of those 
principles in the manufacture of marketable products such as soaps, candles, etc. In 
any demonstration factory that may be started by Government the professors engaged m 
making oxpeiimenls connected with an industry should give practical demonstration 
of the commercial possibilities of the industry concerned. If this proposal should be 
carried out two research institutes would be ample for the whole of India. 

O. 77.-- Government experts should be given leave and special allowances to study 
developments in industries m other countries, but the payment of such allowances 
should be deferred until after the usefulness and profitableness of the special studies 
have been tested. The help to supervisors, managers and technical experts of private 
(inns should he in I lie direction of alfording facilities for study, such ns arrangement’s 
with well-known workshops and factories lor fheii admitting tin* experts, etc., and 
giving them all help. 
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(}. 84. Government should assist industrial and trade journals which would be of 
ical use to persons actuallv engaged in industries. Translations into vernaculars of 
useful portions of the journal should la* ai ranged lor the use of those* eugaged ip the 
industry that’, ’do not possess a knowledge oi English. \ 

L. 87. Monographs on special industries, especially in the vernacular languages, 
are really useful, but the information embodied in them should have been obtained 
iirst hand. Every statement, opinion or view expiessed by the compiler of every 
monograph should he based on actual facts and figures. These monographs should be 
revised once in five or leu years as may be found convenient, in order that they may 
be of real help in organising or improving industries. Monographs written on the 
strength of reports from District Officers are not of much value. 

Q- 89. - Spcakiug oi textile fabrics, it must I a* said that a distinct decline has been 
perceptible in the quality of Indian manufactures for some time past. On account of 
various causes for which he alone cannot he held responsible, the average weaver often 
has recourse to uncommercial practices which threaten to ruin the national credit in 
the industries concerned. No industry will improve that does not pay attention to the 
quality of materials used and of workmanship. The use of one or tbe other of the 
several varieties of modern substitutes foi genuine silk in place of the latter, the use 
of inferior metallic threads as if they are of the right quality, the faulty workmanship 
with the several devices to cover up the defects, are common features of modern day 
manufactures. Tf the present practice were allowed to continue unchecked, sooner 
or later the ruin of the several branches ol the weaving industry is inevitable. The 
present deplorable condition of the carpet industry is an instance in point. A system 
of hallmarking goods may effectively check the evil. 
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There can be no better agency io undertake this work tban the caste panckayats 
that may still be iound amongst evory class of weavers; but they would require expert 
supervision. At the present time, such institutions aic unlortunatelv used only for 
settling social disputes among tlie members of the community. Hut with organised 
efforts such panclmyats might be made useful agencies foi reforms connect cal with their 
calling. 

(f. !TL — Silk and woollen goods deserve partieuhu mention as b« mg cases where 
misdescription is most common. It is not only Indian nianulaetures that are misdescribed 
but more often foreign manufactures, and the credulous puhljc have no menus of 
ascertaining where the deception is practised. A few actions td law will perhaps he 
wholesome in cliccking deceitful practices, and J am (old that the silk association of 
Great Britain and Ireland had to take such a step to restrain the misuse* of the word silk. 

Q. lUd. — Jails can, in my opinion, do a certain amount of good towards developing 
tiie industries they arc engaged in. provided they do not undersell their pioducls. With 
favourable labour conditions, jails could manage to manufaetiUo goods of the highest 
quality which would seno as samples for private persons to copy. 1 think that the 
central jail at Yclloie has already done some good service to the c;ui«e of carpet weaving 
and is capable nl doing even greater good. It might not perhaps he wrong to state 
iliat but for certain jails in India the carpet industry would have hem in a much worse 
conditio it. 

(j. 111). — As regards the weaving industry in which 1 have been actively engaged, 
I have m previous paiagraphs suggested certain lines on which the industry should be 
developed, i have laid special sticss on tin* need for the education of weavers and (he 
necessity for co-operative societies among them as powerful mean*' ol improving their 
efficiency. 

With regard to improved appliances in weaving, a carefv exam inn I mu of the com- 
parative merits of tin* dillercnt type* of looms hitherto pla< cd on tin* nuifet has revealed 
the fact that the llv shuttle loom that has been adopted hv us is' the lust all iound For 
pattern work, tin* Jacquaid machine has been found eminently suited, but it has not 
been long hetoie the public and its cost is beyond the capacity of individual weavers. 
In course ol time however, co-operative efforts may, it is hoped, luiug about a free 
adoption of thL machine also. So far then as the ud uni weaving operations are 
roneci lied . the improved appliances now recommended by the depaitmmt tor use by 
weave! s are satisfactory. The means adopted to acquaint them with these appliances 
have* also proved satisfactory. The only question that remains difficult of solution is 
that which relates to ike improvement in the preliminary process of sizing warps ot 
cotton. The modem methods adopted in advanced countries have been fiiod in India, 
hut witii little success. I believe that e\ pel inmnts should he continued not only with 
various kinds of appliances hut also with dilYeieni methods of size mixing, part ieuLu 
with mateiinjs easily piocmahh* in India. In earn im* on such experiments, it must he 
boi ne in mind that the application ol cheap and labom -sav mu methods should in no 
yvise interfere with the quality ol the warp, tor ii they should, (In* reputation ini 
durability' which hand-woven elolhs have ion<j enjoyed would J«e losl a lto«»ei her . JLmd- 
loom ])rodu(‘fs form only a portion of the total consumption in the counliv. The Indian 
power-loom industry should also l e developed alons_ ,s ide ol the h.iud i 1 1 < I u *- 1 1 \ . 

, in wool weaving, tin* carpel and shawl industries deserve special consideialiou. 

Shawl iiidiistiy will be a new industry foi Southern India and 1 append a cojiy of 
a piiuted note oil the .sub j< el whieh l eonlrihuted to the Journal “ Wealth of India.” 

The earpet-wcuv mg industi v in India v\as once a moM thmi id, j n <_. industry hugely 
pati^ni'ized hv Alogliui Kmperors. AJtei tli(*ir time, owing to lack of patronage ^tlie 
industry began to decline. The London Lvhihhion <•* 1MM in which Indian carpels had 
been exhibited was however the means of creating a large foreign market, thus giving u 
strong impetus to the industry. Bui this was only for a time, as undue competition 
and commercial rivalry in the business soon led lo a deterioration in the quality of the 
product both in materials and in woi kmanship The present position of the carpet 
Jiidustiy in India can lx* summed up in the following words: - There is practically no 
demand in the country for the costly Indian carpet and the industry must depend for 
its existence entirely on foreign demand. Foreign count lies want carpets of good 
qualities with natural dyes used in them at very cheap rates. The ignorant carpet 
weaver unfort unati 1 y cannot do any business wit bout a hod of middlemen. Between the 
consumer in a* foreign country and the actual worker in India, there are no less than five 
intermediaries. With low' prices offered for finished products and increased rates demanded 
for law mat dials, the carpet weaver finds his position more and more precarious and 
is e\ < jy day threatened vdth extinction The first question that would suggest i(sol.“ 
in connection with the possible resuscitation of tin* industry would be, whether with all 
attempts at improvement, if has any chances of survival in these days, when power- 
loom productions can he had at considerably cheaper rates and when art and Juxurv 
are subordinated to utility and economy. This artistic industry stands on the same 
level as the kindred arts of painting and music, and as the latter have their patrons, so has 
this industry also. There are art patrons even today all over the world, especially in 
America who will gladly encourage true art for the sake of art at any cost. 
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IIow then can the carpet industry be restored to its original state and further deve- 
loped if possible ? The first requisite is a market for high grade carpets. In the creation 
of such a market, the Government mast needs take the lead by purchasing a certain 
number of these pioduets for the decoration of important public buildings and the lik& 
When the Government has shown this kind of encouragement, there can be no doubt 
but that the aristocracy will follow in their wake. A steadier and more resourceful 
market will however he the foreign market, lly means of advertisements and the like, 
the trade representatives in the ioreign countiics of whom mention lias been made in 
a previous paragraph can efficiently exploit the foreign market. In addition to adver- 
tising those articles that it 1ms been the custom hitherto to piodnce, the representatives 
can ascertain tin- tastes of other countries and ariangc for modifications being introduced 
in Indian prmlu lions acmidmgly. Having thus moated a market, the tarnishing 
carpet weaver must he roused to action. The first thing to do will he to grant him 
loans on easy terms of repayment to enable him to tree himself from the clutches of the 
money-lender and also to purchase good materials. 

Of the matt rials used in carpets, wool and dye stub's are the most important. As 
regards woe 1, apait irom the quality of South Indian wool being poor, the difficulty in 
procuring a sufficient quantity of it is becoming more and mole acute. With the 
expansion of agricultural operations, the aiea of grazing grounds is diminishing, and no 
proper attention is naid to sheep-breeding. Al) kinds of help such as the provision 
of pasture* grounds and dibits to impiove t lie breed should he rendered with a view to 
make available a heller quality d wool at a moderate cost. 

With regai d to dye. stalls, it is well known that in the earpet business vegetable 
dyes a*e insisted on by puiehasers. Facilities should therefore he a Horded lor the 
carpet weaver obtaining with ease the- necessary dye* stubs and fur his receiving a sound 
training in the use of these stubs. 

With proper materials made available for work, with an unfettered discretion 
in the mailer of design and colouring and with the piospect of a good price for his 
article, the Indian cuipol weaver can at any time bring into play bis artistic instincts 
which lav hidden lor want ot opportunities. 

Q. 112. — 1 now come to another class of textile industrx, viz., the silk industry. 
The silk industry would mean cither the production of silk \arn or the manufacture 
of silk yarn into fabrics. Both industries are important. The silk industry was 
once a poweiful source of wealth to the country, but it lias since gone backward. A 
careful study of the figures iclating to export* and imports of silk and silk goods and a 
close observation of the silk-weaving industn, as it exists at present, lead me to the 
following conclusions regarding the present ^tote of the indusby in the country: — 

(1) The production of silk lias considerably diminished. 

(2) The price of Indian silk in foreign markets lias gone down. 

(ri) Tlie manufacture of articles such as gown pieces for export to Europe has 

ceased. 


(•t) The manufacture of goods for the use of Indians has increased. 

(5) A very large quantity of foreign silk especially the Chinese variety lias now 
come to he used in Indian manufactures. 

(f>) Imports of silk goods for the use of Indians as well as of Europeans and 
Eurasians have increased. 

The marked decline in the industry has been attributed to various causes the chief 
among them being (1) the jHior quality of Indian cocoons due to diseased worms, (2) the 
defective methods of rearing and reeling, (d) the introduction of several kinds of silk 
substitutes and (4) the competition of China and Japan. All these causes, it wilh be 
seen, are remediable. The quality of cocoons can he improved and tin* defective methods 
of rearing and reeling may he set right with the lmlp of experts. The introduction of 
silk substitutes can bo prevented by means of systematised action, if such an introduction 
be due to ignorance or fraud. The history of artificial silk since its introduction into 
the market has proved beyond cavil that- goods made of that material have established 
themselves quite independently of genuine silk. The world's demand for real silk has 
remained unabated and the price of it has been steadily growing. The case of silk 
goods has a special significance in India whore on account of religious and other causes, 
these goods have a peculiar attraction especially when made of indigenous silk. Coining 
to the question of competition, the improvements suggested above and a little organm- 
tion among the silk producers and manufacturers will surely combat the evil. "No 
doubt, owing largely to the ignorance of the weaver and owing also to the ingenuity 
and systematised work of the Chinese and Japanese traders, the silk of these two countries 
possessing mi better qualities than those of the Indian varieties hut of considerably 
higher prices often flood the Indian market. 

u lh< *_ I " ,lia . n ™ ilvor cheapness and not quality is the essentia] requisite, and 
therefore efforts should m the first instance be directed towards carrying out as many 
improvements as are absolutely necessary to satisfy the Indian weaver. On the principle 
tlmt home production should first satisfy home demand, all the available Indian silk 
should fie used first to meet the demand in the country. Should there be any excess new 
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lines of manufacture should be devised; in fact, the production of silk fibre and the 
manufacture of it into fabrics help each other. It bus been said that with a regularly 
organised start, India, so eminently titled in every way foi the production of silk, may he 
* made the laigest silk producing country in the world, though at present it occupies 
the lowest rank among such countries. If the future predicated for it should come 
to pass, India’s aim should be to utilise all her lesources in the country. Not only 
should attempts he made to manufacture such of those articles as are now imported, but 
new methods and means should be used for using up the raw material in the land. 
Power driven factories have been known to take no notice of small orders or of outers 
requiring special designs or constant changes in them. Hand looms tor that reason 
have still a place in the indusliial world whatever the country of production may be. 
"With the material produced in the countiy and under favouiable conditions ot labour, 
Indian hand looms may be profitably employed to ne.k * such articles as neckties, iini oji>, 
curtains, umbrella coverings and so forth. Jtercnt e.\p» i iments made by the dcpaitment 
with the Jacquard machines and swivel shuttles have revealed great possibilities in that 
line of work. 

Tin* manufacture of gold thread on modern lines is deserving of introduction into 
the country. The quantity of ^old thread, especially the finer sorts, used in Indian manu- 
factures is something enormous. The chief raw materials are silk and silver, the former 
ot which, as has been shown in a previous paragraph is essential 1\ an Indian product. 
It has been found possible in India to reel the silk to the fineness required for finer 
sorts nf gold thread. The machinery required to make the thread, viz., the wire drawing 
machine, the flattening machine, the threading machine and gilding machines are all 
available now for immediate work at Madras. 

The gold (bread industiy will be one new opening lor Ihe r^e ot the Indian silk fibre 

On account of the enormous resources of the country in o\ seeds of various kinds it 
seems to me that tin* industry connected with the pressing ot oil is peculiarly suited to 
India where labour conditions are favourable. The pressing of oil by means of up to 
date machinery, the purifying of the same to make it edible and its conversion into 
various marketable products such as are now made in France can all be undertaken in 
India with advantage. The two factors necessary to make the industry successful arc 
(1) good machinery and (k) expert, assistance. The industry if established will bo n 
source of wealth to the country, for not only will the manufacture of oil be carried on in 
the land, but also the refuse of the seeds or cakes as they are called, will be made 
available for use in the country as manure. Ground nut cake alone will be sufficient 
manure for a large area of wet land. 

Q. IP).— The supply of various fibres available in the country such as coir, palmyra 
fibre, aloe, sannhernp, ealatropis, and Ihe like affords a very good ease for investigation 
with a view to their development.. 

A scheme for the education of weaver boys on tin* following lines will, 1 consider, 
be satisfactory. A boy should be sent to school at the age of 7 and he should ordinarily 
undergo a course of teaming for S years. The curriculum of study for weaver boys need 
not him t sf ) 1 1 1 y conform to the rules of the educational code applicable to ordinary schools. 
The important tiling to be borne in mind is that an incubation of ideas of morality that 
will be useful in business life is as necessary as any other phase of education or even more. 
This object can bo secured by ai ranging for lessons hein** given with the aid of moral 
stories. 

Coming to detail, I think that there should bo three* stages in the education of 
weaver buys. The first two stages will lx* in one school which may be called k ‘ Weavers’ 
Elementary School The third stage in the students’ career wi 11 be gone tli rough in t hi* 
industrial school. In the first stage which should last three years, that is, u n 1 i 1 the bov 
reaches his tenth year, no industrial education of any kind 4iould be attempted. All 
that the boys must be expected to do during that period is to cultivate habits of attention 
and punctuality and to learn to observe things. In the second stage, which should last 
a year, will begin industrial education but it will be of an elementary character. B ys 
will be made to handle ordinary appliances and do it with care and neatness. The 
elementary schools must be provided with models of all appliane s old and improved. The 
completion of the elementary school course marks the completion of the necessary preli- 
minary education. This scheme would presuppose that evt rv large weaving ecu t re should 
be provided with an elementary school in which weaving should form part of the 
curriculum. 

The boys when they come to the industrial school should possess the educational 
qualifications of an ordinary fourth class pupil. The course in the industrial school will 
last two years and this long period is suggested in order to enable those bovs that 
cannot join a factory or a similar institution, to acquire 4: ill by constant practice. Pro- 
vision should be made in the school for literary education on general lines but subordinated 
to industrial education. It would be sufficient to have a few schools and in very 
important weaving centres . 

Such schools must serve also as complete or fully developed industrial schools. Those 
of the students of the industrial schools who have done verv good work in the school 
and who wish to receive a further training in the higher forms of weaving, such as 
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pattern work, with a view to become master weavers, should be aftorded facilities ior study 
jo the technical school. For the whole presidency one or two such technical schools will be 
sufficient. These schools will be the sources of supply of teachers who undertake the 
cdiical ion of weavers in industrial schools, and of supervisors or managers of weaving 
lactones 

During the first three years of weaver pupils’ course no stipend** need be paid, 
but during (lie; succeeding two years as a sort ol compensation to the parents, stipends 
should be^oHeied equivalent in* amount to what the hoy would earn if he worked at 
home. Hough I y a stipend of Its. ‘> to Hs. o might be paid. lu the advanced course of a 
wea \ er student, a stipend of Its. 8 to Its. 10 might b<* necessary but tin* student 
cmihl bo made T< earn nearly the whole amount of his stipends. 

Admission K lo industrial or technical schools should not in m> opinion he rest riel ed 
to weaver easte hi. vs. 1 have Ic.irnt irnm evperience lint a non-weaver can, by careful 
attention and constant appl ient ion, iii'ii out to be even a belter workman than one ol a 
mobilised weaver ensle oi profession . Men ol education and means who want training 
m \i<‘W to their qualify mg themselves :c managers ami supenbors should be charged fees, 

Dcloir pioceediujL* to dKcu.-s tin* possibilities of e-lahlishin** in India, an induslry 
in sliawl weavinj* we must consul; i iwo important pninL. The first i* u lief her there is 
a siitlieicnt demand for shawls in India m make the ; mhistr\ profitable and tin second 
jT whether, assuming that theie is sullieienf demand, facilities <‘xist for getting in the 
enuiiuv the raw maleriul.s necessary tortile lnanufactuve: in other woids, whellier wool 
A;in , uiiablr loi shawl ' is available and it nut, whethej sal isfacton an angenient s can he 
made lo mat e it in the future 

\s regards the first point, it most be remembered that India is a hot country and that 
i| h . nocessitv tor warm clothing exist* only in the hill stations and in the plains during 
cold weather. Kashin ii which has long enjoyed a reputation loi its shawls is a mount- 
ainous trait and as macssilv creates industries, fins place ha-, been the scat of the 
shawl industry horn him- immcmmiul Kashmir v hawL. it is well known, an* very 
cosily and can be thought oi only be ihe aristocracy . \\Ti.»t then do others do to protect 
themselves from cold is the question The lower classes o! people have been satisfied with 
eoaise Liinihln ,, the middle classes were using til! very lecently quilted cotton and 
,/ // jttfl it's, the former m \ ppei India and the latter m fin 4 south and it was considered 
that, in addition f n l lie-e al 1 it le* b<‘i m* eheapei they' were better piotedoi-s from eold I hail 
woollen apparel. \Ve find, Imwevei, that ot late the ouintiU of imnoiied woollen goods 
has considerably m<iva,-ed, sha wK jorm mg no small pioportion of Ihe imports. F\ blent I v 
the increasing imports an* due to a change in the tashion of the people, for which. I 
think, the largt* influx of imported (Herman shawls is mainly responsible. Anyhow, there 
exists, at present, a laige demand lor shawls 

(Nulling to the second question, the wool used lor the Kashmn shawls and called 
piishnnna is a fine downy undeicovei ing of the Kashmir goaf which flemishes only in 
select areas. That it isdiHn all lo get fuahnmni in large quantil ies bn the mnnulachm* of 
shawls on a commercial M*nlc there is no doubt, and the sheep’s wool that can 1 m* had all 
ovei I he country is til foi nothing but Icumhltrs . So then, the raw material necessary 
for shawl weaving is at »> resent not available in the country . And tin* prospects of getting 
it in the future arc not hopeful. Some years ago, an attempt was made in the south 
of India to improve the local breed by importing merino rams from Australia and some 
bales of wool were actually exported to Kngland which wore pronounced to he very good 
for i ext i It* purposes, but the experimental sheep farm which had been placed under tho 
i barge of a European (Nmunissariat Oflicer had to lie closed as it was found that it did 
not pav its own expense**'. The conditions that exist at present art* in no way better yind 
the prospects of getting good result- with a repetition of the experiment are at best 
piobleinatic. 

It is deal theicfoie that, to carry on the industry of shawl manufacture, we should 
look to other count rie> for tin* law material, hut this fact need not discourage any one. 
AW have before us the example of* Britain and other great manufacturing countries of 
tl-c world depending on countries other than their own for tin* supply of raw materials. 

The question of raw material being thus dimmed of, we shall proceed to consider if 
India possesses any special advantage- to enable her to compete successfully with other 
countries in tin* in. liter of the manufacture of shawls. Labour is the only determining 
ta* tor of importance and there is no doubt that labour is generally cheap in India, though 
unfortunately inefficient. The experiments that were conducted at the Government weav- 
ing factory at Salem (now extinct) in the years I DOS jo 15) 1 0 with the manufacture of 
shawls vviih imported yarn showed beyond cavil Dial, in this particular industry, however, 
sufficiently cheap and eilieient labour could be had in the country which would produce an 
article that can successfully compete with the imported German shawl. The material used 
foi tin expeiiuient was obtained through, one of the important European firms in Madras 
in the form of cop.-, and spools. The quality of Ihe woven shawl was pronounced excellent 
bv several firms engaged in the trade and the working expenses connected with tho 
manufacture were indeed so small that the business promised to yield a very good profit 
on the capital invested. Such were the results of the experiments carried on in Salem, 
but similar experiments made in Madras in the years 1911 and 1912 were not followed with 
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the saint* satisfactory results. Lveu so. it would n])j»esir that the finished product was 
well aide to compete with the imported German shawl. The difference in the results was 
. nyiinly due to the fact that labour in Madras was dearer than in Salem. Indian labourers 
though constitutionally very negligent and immobile ran be t Misled fo turn out <*ood 
"mk jmder proper supervision, and experience has amply proved that it would pay iiHhe 
long run to have efficient though cosily supervision. One important item that should 
always he borne in mind in determining the place oi inanuiaelure is the cheapness <.f 
h<! our available m Hie place. With proper supervision, labour can he made more 
efficient than it would otherwise he. 

Year by year, the cost of living becomes greater and labour consequently oets dearer. 
Thor* ran be no doubt that if an attempt were made now to produce shawis in Salem 
similar to those made in 1 90S- 10, the working expenses would he greater than before, hut 
it must be remembered that this eircumstanee is common all over the world and affects 
no one industry in particular. 

The manufacture of woollen goods has some special advantages mer the manufacture 
of cotton goods which make the Indian weaver’s work considerably easy. These advantages 
relate to the process oi k ‘ sizing ” which the wool yarn does not require hut which is 
indispensable to tin 1 cotton yarn and gives no small trouble to the Indian weaver. If the 
yarn is got out in cops and spools, tlm former for war]) and the latter for weft, all that 
requires to ho done is to prepare warps to lx* put on the loom. It has often been pointed 
nut that the preliminary processes that the yarn Humid undergo before it is fit for weaving 
are even more important than wearing itself, as the facility lor weaving and the quality 
of the woven fabric largely depend on the satisfactory treatment the yarn receives, and 
when these preliminary processes, which, in India, would tak< considerable time, have 
been previously finished elsewhere, one can very well understa* < l how easily the Indian 
weaver with his inherited skill and few wants can produce a ch'.iii and good article. In 
speaking ot the experiments referred fo above, mention must he made of Hie fact, that I he 
fly shuttle was used to weave tin* shawls. An ordinary weaver earning between 4 to C 
annas was easily able fo produce in a day of S hours between V, to 5 yards, while a 
clever weaver could make nearly three shawl-. 

Labour condition* being favourable to the manufacture of shawls in the country. 

lb* 1 next question to be considered is ibe source of siipplv of ihe raw material 

f hie would naturally think ol the United Kingdom in tlib founeilmn where 
woollen maim fai t in e is the oldest, hianeh ot the textile industry and where 
the industry L spoken ol as having * b hum been the glory of Kn gland and 
the eu\\ of ofhei nations ” Native LugliHi wools are long stapled and are best adapted 
tortile worsted industry lor wlmh Kngland Ims long been noted. The home clip of wool 
is estimated at 1110,000,000 lb., annually: ol which 00,000,000 lb. are exported. Lven 
lo-dav wool forms Ihe principal .igi icult ur.il export of the United Kingdom Luglisli 
wool will be quite good for shawls and it may, therefore, he goi out toi the put pose 

Australia is aiiothei place from where wool of excellent quality can be had. In fact, 

if is the greatest w nol-nroducimr region in the world and furnishes half the world's con- 

sumption. South Africa is another place. Australia and South Africa are the two 
principal countries flint supply wool to the United Kingdom and it is estimated that the 
two together supply annually, not less than 500,000.000 lb We have already pointed 
out that the mere supply ol wool, as distinguished from woollen vain, is no use fm -bawl 
manufacture in India and it would, therefore, be necessary to import woollen yarn, and 
if this can he done, the shawl industry may be started' on a firm ha-h and Married on 
successfully. 

/n speaking of wool and woollen yarn, 1 think it would be desirable to explain what 
worsted means. The word “ worsted ” is derived from a village of that, name in Norwich 
which is the leading centre of woollen manufactures. All long stapled wools are combed 
•*ud then spun into what is called worsted yarn. Short stapled wools on the other hand 
are carded and arc called woollen yarn in a restricted sense. 
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.I// - . .1. ( lint t evi off - (). ^ on have been winking on these industrial questions for 
some very considerable time. You refer to yom experience in the aluminium and chrome 
leather industries. How did you first heroine connected with aluminium? — .4. T wie ap- 
pointed office manager of the aluminium department. 

Q. And as regards chrome leaf her ? —.4 . I was put in charge of the business notion. 

Q. And later on you took up weaving ? A . Yes. 

Q. You had no previous knowledge of weaving, or any practical experience of it: 
before you were put in charge of it? — A. No. 

Q. How long is it since you began to work in the weaving branch?- 1 I heenn in 
1 902. 

Q. And when did you go to the Salem Weaving Factory ?- A. In 1900. 
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Q . The Salem Weaving Factory was closed under the orders of the Government ?— • 
.4. Yes. # 

Q. When?— A. Akout September 1910. , 

Q . Some time later on, 1 understand you made a survey on the results oi the work in 
connection with this weaving. (Jan you state briefly what was the iesult of the various 
experiments that had been made in Madras and certain industrial schools to introduce 
improvements into the hand-loom industry ? — 4. In many of 1 lie Fast Coast districts a 
number of fly-shuttles were brought into use as a result of the initiative work that Gov- 
ernment did. 

Q. liow many ? — A. I counted about six thousand at the time. 

Q. Have you any knowledge now as to the extent to whit 1 1 it has spread?-— A. lo 
twice or tii <o the number. It would be about 20,<)00. 

1* reside n]1.- - Q. About how many weavers are .there in the presidency?- — A. I 
cannot say. 

Mr. A. Cli'ilterton. — Q. You have been going about the country with peripatetic 
Weaving paities Have you met with any success through the agency of these parties? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Uow many looms have been introduced in consequence? — A. About six to seven 
hundred. 

Q. Ln how many years? — A. In about four Near-, but during the last year there was 
very little work on account of the war. 

Q, On the Easl Coast you say that 20,000 fly-shuttle looms weie introduced with 
comparatively little effort on the part of the department. Now you* are making very 
vigorous efforts in certain parts of the country and have been able to get six or seven 
bundled looms in. Is there any particular reason why, in the one place, the work 
should be extremely successful, whilst in the other it is a matter of ury small growth? — 
A . It is a matter of time. It. will develop gradually ; even there it developed gradually. 

(). Is it a matter ol the- organisation of the trade at all which affects it ?-- A. That hm 
also got to do with it. 

Q. In what way? — A. For instance in the Kamhayam oi Kaili trade* there is un 
organisation on the East (-oast districts for tin* disposal of manufactured goods and so the 
weavers are aide to get advances very easily, and work them off soon. 

Q. From whom do they get these advances? Is it from tin* merchants in Madras?— - 
A . Yes, also from local agents. 

Q, You have a highly organised method of disposing of tin* article^ that you manu- 
facture?- A. Yes. 

Q. And that tend* greatly to popularise any method to nnpr'ne manufacture? - .i. 

Yes. 

Q. Would you ascribe the success of the work ot the department m that part of the 
country to the* fact that there alieady exists a highly organised mercantile method 
of disposing of the products of manuiacture? — A. 1 think each helped b> develop the 
other. The organisation was better developed after the introduction of the fly-shuttle. 

Q. Whilst with the peripatetic parties have you made any attempt to start co- 
operative* societies or introduce any kind of organisation? — A. 1 did not stay sufficiently 
long in any place to alVinpt it. 

Q. Have any local attempts been made? — A. Not that 1 know ot. 

Q. Putting it in rupees, annas and pies, what do you suppose the weaver gobs 
through using these improved methods of working?- .1. While an ordinaiy gets 

Its. 7-8-0 the fly-shuttle weaver wit got It'S. 10 a month. 

Q. Are you acquainted with tin* band-loom weaving factories which were started 
some years ago. Are any of them now winking successfully? — A. None; they have all 
come to grief. 

Q. Why is that? -A. Three or four causes can be given; want of skilled managers 
who know the business; disunion among the management; but the greatest obstacle is the 
labourer himself. A man who knows anything about fly-shuttles demands wages out 
oi proportion to his real worth, lie takes advances and runs away. The men are unable to 
control them, and there is no means of reeoveiing the money. If the employer files a 
suit he will be spending extra money uselessly, 

Mr. C. K. Low. — Q. Are the weavers already indebted?— .4. Yes, generally. 

Q. Has their running away from these, factories anything to do with the hot that 
they are indebted to somebody else? — A. Yes, some of them used to come to these facto- 
ries and take money but before they could work off the advance they would go back to 
their previous employer. 

Mr. A. Chatter ton. — Q. Have you any idea of the number of factories started?- -A. 
I know of a dozen. 

Q. Were there more?— A. Probably there may have keen. 

Q. How many weaving factories are there in existence on the West Coast which ire 
still running? — .4. There are, I think, half a dozen doing good work. 
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Q. They are doing a large business, many of them ? —A . I don't know what is 
happening after the war. Before that they were doing good work. 

t Q . "Why is it that the weaving factories on the West Coast are successful, and the 
fly-shuttle industry on the East Coast likewise so, but in the middle part practically 
nothing is doner'— A. On the West Coast the employes are all Indian Christians. They 
have been under obligation to some of these Missionaries. They are fed and clothed 
there, and the employers have control over the men, so they rarely run away. 

President. — Q. They get elementary education ?™ A. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chat tartan — Q. Besides the Basel Mission, there are am lain number cf 
private factories running on exactly the saint 1 lines ?— A . I don’t think; there may ho 
one or two. There was one that came to grief on the West Coast. 

Q. There were i nctnries started in Madura, one ot Hie largest weaving tcuties in the 
presidency. Do you 1 know why that large factory which was startl'd for weaving bordered 
cloths came to grief, although there was plenty of capital behind -t?~ *1. Mostly on 
account of labour difficulties. The workmen used to swindle gold thread, silk, etc., and 
after some years when the proprietors took stock they found that a large part of the 
stock was missing. 

Q. Are the weavers usually illiterate ? — A. Yes. 

Q They suffer very badly irom want of education?- — ,1. Yes. 

Q. Do you know if attempts were made to intioduee education among weavers some 
years ago? — A. You recommended it, hut 1 don’t know if it was pul into etU'ct. 

(). Them is a term which has been introduced of late yeais called the “ Master 
weaver ”, do you. know what it means? — A. In other words thc\ are loremen. 

Q. Thgy are men who could he foremen?— J. Yes. 

Q. Is it likely that by training in special institutions, such a , he one which is under 
erection at Madura, that tin’s class of Master weaver, with a thoroughly good training, 
would he able to go into the weaving villages and introduce a kind oi organisation among 
the weavers, without actually starting a lactorv which would be successful?- — A. It is 
very doubtful. 

Q. Do you think it' you put up a warping mill and ga\c out work to 1 ho vt avers in 
their own homes, that the weavers would work there? -.1. 1 think the preliminary step 
should he to educate the weavers before they could receive any improved ideas. 

Q. Would the influence of the Bania, who has go^ the weavei more or less in his 
clutches, be so strong as to prevent any efforts towards that end?- A. < Hi, yes; it will. 

Q. If yon are going to try and improve the whole ot the weaving community, is it- 
necessary that we should first establish something in the way of co-operative credit 
societies among them, so as to gradually get them info a belter financial position? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. The second stop is to educate them? — .1. Yes. 

Q. And the third to provide these Master weavers with an organisation dealing with 
the technical and commercial side ?- ,1. \ es. 

ffonble Sir R. /V. Mookri j<c (>. Who was the guiding spirit during the rapid 
development of the Madras weaving industry? — I. Al r\ Chat ferton. 

Mr. C. E. Loir. — Q. Will you describe how a peripatetic demonstration parly works; 
hovt it demonstrates the fly-shuttle loom ? — A . The party consisting of the Superintendent 
and two or three maisirics goes to certain villages with looms. They make a preliminary 
survey to lind out which villages need help. Then they select a place where all these 
weavers are gathered. They put up a loom and then demonstrate it actually. 

SQ, How do you get the weavers to come and look? -A . With the help of the revenue 
officials. We gather the men by means of tom-toms. Then wo explain the object of the 
demonstration and then give actual demonstrations. 

Q. Dow many days do you stay in each village? -.1. It depends upon how the 
villagers receive the party and want to he bench Vd In flu* advice given. In ertain 
places it has taken weeks without any effect; in other places one day’s work has produced 
marvellous results. It all depends upon the men and the influence ihc Mania has in 
any particular village. 

Q. Is the influence of the Bania against the fly-shuttle loom?— .1. Ye*, they don’t 
« want these individual weavers working under them to improve their position and get 
away from them. They want to keep them always in their grip. fl they find these 
fellows earn a little more so as to he able to purchase fly-shuttle looms themselves, they 
don’t like it. 

Q. Do you know anything of the Oonjeevoram Weaver’s Society?— A. I don’t know 
muck about it. 

Q. Is it not the raise that these (’Lotties who are very often superior weavers have 
men working for them in their houses P — /! . Y r es. 

Q . And they make a profit on it? — A. Yes. 

Q. Although these factories could not succeed? — A. Because the ordinary weaver 
does not like factory life; he does not want to subject himself to any discipline. He can 
work at home as he likes. 
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Q. How does the Chetti manage; does lie make them work in his house sometimeB? — 
A. Nobody goes to the Chetti’s house; the Chetti gives advances and they work ut. home. 

Q. What 1 asked was whether there was any oi this class, the rich weavers, who 
have several looms in their house operated by other weavers, or by paid labour? — A. 
That is very rarely done; generally each weaver is allowed to work in his own home. 
The yarn is advanced and a week’s wages are also advanced. 

Q. But the Chetti has hold over the man who works in his own house, so that if the 
Chetti cast him off, he could not borrow from anyone else; is that so? — A. Yes. 

IP'nhlc Pond it .1/. .1/. Malar iya Q. flow long have you been engaged in this 
work of spreading weaving factoiies? — A. Nearly fifteen years. 

Q . Where di J you learn the art yourself? — A. By constant application. 

Q. You say limt these peripatetic weaving parties visit various part* of the country ; 
besides yourself, is there anyone else going about with these parties? — A. Yes, there is 
one else. 

Q. I tow many districts- do you visit in the year? — A. I visited about six districts 
in the com sc of three years. 

Q, And your assistant or colleague? — A. He was appointed only last year; he has 
visited, 1 think, two districts. 

(J. j)o you think there is need for more persons like you moving about the province, 
in order to meet t lie requirements of the whole presidency ?-- A . Acs, one or two assist- 
ants may help us; for instance they may he in a position to re-visit the place wherein 
demonstration has been held and help with advice. As it is, we are not in a position to 
go back to the villages once visited. 

(J. Do you confine your attention to explaining to, them these matters about wea\ ing, 
or do you also instruct them about the principles of co-operation?- — A. T tell them the 
value of oiganisation. I go about preaching. Of course by illustrating certain specific 
cases 1 tell them how beneficial it would be to organise themselves. 

Q. You say that much is needed in the way of co-operative societies to improve the 
condition of the people? — .*1. Yes. 

Q. You have no co-operative societies tor these weavers?-- A. No. 

Q- Kxcept* the union at Oonjee\ cram ?—.*!. Yes. 

Q. Have you made any efforts to create such societies? -A . T thought it was the 
work of the Registrar of Do-operative Societies. 

(>. About these itinerant exhibitions that you suggest, do you want them in addition 
to these peripatetic societies?—/!. As part ot it. 

Q. What would you exhibit to them; what, pailieuiar things; would you confine the 
exhibitions to matters relating to the wea\ing industry, or make it general?—-!. I would 
have them with particular reference, to the weaving industry. 

Do you find the weawsrs coming cheerfully to watch your demonstrations?—.!. 
Not, tor some time. They \iew it with suspicion at. the beginning, because they think 
that as it is a (Government weaving paity, it must work with a view to eventually taxing 
them. 

Q. When you take in particular young men to learn this art of weaving, have you to 
oiler them any scholarship or awards?- .1. At present we don’t; we simply 7 demonstrate 
and go to the weaver’s house and take in all sorts of men, adults and others. 

Q. You say that the hanking facilities at present available are only for big firms 
that export goods direct? — A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest that belter hanking facilities should be provided? — A. A cs. 

(K AY hat would you have; industrial banks especially 7 which would offer loans -m the 
security of building machinery and goods?- --.1. And stocks. With regard to weavers, 
banks on eo-opeiativo principles; for o<her industrialists industrial hanks. 

Q- Would von have one bank in the province with branches in industrial centres^ — 
.4. Yes. 

Pirsitlcnt . — Q. You have had no experience of banking? — A. No. 

Q. You don’t want, these answers to be taken down seriously as your professional 
opinion?— .1. 1 have been asked these questions, so I answer. 

flon'ldc Pandit .1 1 . !/. M alar iya — (£. Do you gather the panehuyats of these weav- 
ing communities wherever you go? — A. Yes, lmt they are of no help to me, because 
their help is sought by weavers only in settling caste disputes. They 7 don’t help them in 
their trade or business. 

Q. You suggest the establishment of industrial schools, and that factories should he 
attached to them in order to give practical training? — A . Yes. 

Q- From your experience do yvui think the aitisan classes will be gradually drawn 
to thc^e schools? — A. Yes. 

Q. At, what age do the hoys of weavers begin to work at their homes? — A . From their 
ninth year. 

Q- T T p to then, at any rate, you think that they should he made to receive instruc- 
tion of an elementary kind? — A. Up to their tenth year they can. 

Q. Beyond that period do you think their puents will be willing to send them to 
school for two or three hours a day? — A. Provided they are given some stipends. 
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Q. Without stipends you don't think they would he attracted? — A . No. 

Q. I* it due to their poverty? — A. Yes, mainly to their poverty. 

Q. With regard to the silk industry, you think 'tliut with the improvements you have 
suggested, and a little organisation, Indian silk will still be able to compete with China 
and Japan silk?- — A. Yes 

Q. To what do you ascribe the great popularity of China and Japan silk? .1 . To 

the evenness of the thread. 

Q. You think with better organisation you could produce the kind of thread required? 

Q. How does the Indian silk compare in point of durability with the Japanese?—.!. 
Indian silk is better. The Japanese silk available here is of the worst kind, and nobody 
here goes in for Japanese silk. They use China silk. More than 75 per cent of the silk 
used here is China silk. 

Q. The import of Japanese silk has increased generally Y—A. I don’t think; at any 
rate, as far as the Madras Presidency is concerned, I can say with confidence that very 
little is in demand hero, because they don’t gel the good quality. 

Q. You suggest that for the gold thread industry what is needed is the machinery to 
make the thread, and you think that the thing will ho suooossiul? .1. It mav bo tried. 

Q. Do you think the capital will he siibsoiibod for it? — .1. If (hnernment take an 
interest in it, I think the capital will be subscribed. 

Q. With regard to the oil-piessing industry also, you say that “ the two factors 
necessary to make the industry successful are (l) good machinery and (2) expert assist- 
ance.” Then' also you don’t mention lapital. Do you think capital will he forthcoming ? 
—A. Yes, I have said tliat in the first paragraph. ° 

Q. Don t you think that if Ihe Department oi I iid usTj » * puld'shed information 
regarding the possibilities of these industries, people would come forward to take them 
up?— A. That will do an immense amount of good whether Ihev will immediately conic 
forward is a different question, but that will be very useful. 

Q. If the officers of (iovcnmicnt made it a point to circulate information on these 
subjects, and slnnwl their interest in the development of these industries, do you think 
that would lead to any great result? .1. Yes, and especially it must be thine in the 
vernacular, by means of pamphlets and leaflets. 

Q. Why was the proposal to impart elementary instruction to the weasers’ boys not 
carried out? — .1. It is too much for me to say. 

Q. When was that proposal made? — I. That was made in 11)12. 

Q. You have heard nothing more about it since Hum? A. 1 don’t think it was 
approved. 

Q. You think tbeie is no hope of progress w ithout that proposal being carried out? — 
A. No hope. 

lion' hi c Sit Faz t/lb ho if Fnrrimbhoi/. — (). hi one paragraph you say that, you have 
just trained these boys who were wails and strays. Where have these’ boys gone after 
learning in your school?- — A. 1 think they must' have gone to the se\ era Machines, one 
by one. 

(). Then these boys that you train up don't go into the cottage industries them- 
selves? — A. Some of them do. 

Q- Do you know am thing about the silk industn hen*; the liandloom weaving v 

A. Yes. ’ 

Q. Where is the silk imported from?— .1. Mostly from (’Inna at present. 

4 (/- You say here, 44 No doubt, owing largely to flic ignorance of the weaver, and 

owing also to the ingenuity and systematised work of the Chinese and Japanese traders, 
the silk of these twm countries possessing no better qualities than those of the Indian 
varieties but of considerably higher prices, often flood the Indian market.’* Do you 
know f the whole thing, how it is going on, how it is brought in, etc.? — .1. 1 have made 
enquiries. 1 know the Mysore variety. 

Q. What is the quantity of the Mysore variety?- .1. It may he small. 

Q. Then if Mysore is not producing largo quantifies, and if fhev want a larger 

quantity they have to lmy outside?—.!. Even tin* available quantity is not all taken up 
locally. 

Q- I suppose the Chinese pays them much more? — A . It is more costly in the 
ultimate. 

Q. But it is more taken up by the people?—.!. The Chinese variety is taken up 
because w T e have an even thread there. 1 

Q • And the Chinese is also sold cheaper? — A. Yes, but the cheapness is only 
apparent. 

Q. It has always been on the increase for some time?— A. Yes, in fact 90 per cent 
of the silk used here is Chinese silk. 

Q. Is silk liandloom industry increasing? — A. Yes. 

Q. And cotton handloom weaving, is it going down or improving? — A. Neither; I 
think it is maintaining its position. 
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Q. Do you think if more factories were started in this presidency, it would be on the 
decline, or would it be able to compete with textile goods? — A. The handloom has a field 
of its own in certain kinds of goods. 

Q. If the people want to have cheap goods 1 suppose they will?— A. On account of 
the durability of hand made cloths they are prepared to pay a higher cost for them. 

Q. Then about wool; do you know anything about woollen goods here? — A. Yea. 

Q- Is there any handloom work going on? — A. We were making shawls in the 
Salem factory. I have referred to it in my note. 

Q. You talk of Australian wool ; do you know anything about Tibet wool, which i» 
manufactured here very largely? — A. .1 know about Madras wool. About Tibet wool 
very little is used here. 

Q • Have you seen the Cawnpore Woollen Mill products?' — .4. Yes. 

Q. The shaWis which you tallv of are they not easily taken up here? — A. Our shawls 
had a better demand than those manufactured by the Cawmpoie Woollen Mills. 

Q. Then you think this industry can be expanded here? — .1. Oh, yes. 

President.- Q. Can you weave \ ourself? — A. Yes. 

Q Are you an expert at it ; do you actually do ihe weaving yourself?--/!. If by an 
expert you mean a skilled weaver, 1 am not. 1 cannot turn out as much as an ordinary 
weaver, a professional weaver. 

Q. Can you help them out of tluur difficulties if you are not a skilled weaver your- 
self? — A . Oh, yes; 1 can always set them right when they go wrong. 

Q. Don’t you think it an advantage to he an expert weaver? If \ on were don’t you 
think it would excite the weavers to better things? — A. if in India a man who is both 
an expert weaver and a skilled Superintendent could be found, it would he bettor no 
doubt. 


Witness No. 219. 

Mr. 11. Anantvmuuiajimanya Ayyar, J'rojn i Ho r, South India dandle T Yorks, 

Madras. 

W KITTEN EVIDENCE. 

It is possible to get capital for any industry from the people, if they are made, to 
understand that the management is in capable hands. The Government need not help 
any industry directly with capital. It is sufficient, if the Government buys fur their 
own requirements, whenever available, the Indian made articles in preference to the 
imported ones, even though the Indian made articles are a little costlier for equal 
qualities. The Government may publish from time to time a list of articles required by 
them . 

The Presidency Hanks may be lequirod to open industrial sections to advance 
money to industries on tin* Joan of machinery or stock-in-trade on favourable terms, or 
■separate industrial banks may be opened in important towns by the Government to 
serve the same purpose. Put the money help for the. industries should come from bank- 
ing agencies only and not from the Government direct. The Government help also 
should l)c strictly limited to industries started and managed by Indians with Indian 
capital ; for those industries started by others with their own capital aim at profit without 
any benefit to the Indians. 

Government may help industrialists to get technical experts from foreign countries 
through the Commercial Intelligence Department. If every industrial organization is 
provided with a competent expcit, there will he no necessity for the Government to lend 
their experts. The Go\ eminent should see that every Indian who is desirous of under- 
going industrial training abroad is admitted into the respective factories for training 
without trouble. 

I’ommercial museums may be established in all the provincial towns to bring closer 
the producers and the consume! s. Industrial exhibitions also may be organized in all 
the important, towns at least once a year and the merit of individual manufacture may 
be recognised by granting medals and certificates for excellence. 

Technological institutes, industrial schools and commercial colleges should he 
established in all important places and industrial education should be given broadcast 
so that the future generation may have a liking and aptitude for industrial pursuits. 

The present system of education makes the youth of the country fit only for subordi- 
nate Government -services and consequently the desire to enter Government service is 
born with them. This desire for Government service in the youths should he replaced 
by a desire for independent commercial and industrial pursuits by imparting technical 
and commercial education. Then, and then only, is any development of Indian industries 
by Indians and for the benefit of Tndia possible. Elementary education also should be 
made free and compulsory so that the general public will be able to understand the 
benefit of industrial advancement to their country. 
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Mechanical engineering colleges should aim more at practical works than theories. 

Every engineering college should be attached to big workshops where all kinds of 

J ractical training may be imparted to the students. The engineering colleges now have 
radical work only in name and unless more attention is paid to the practical side also, 
the graduates turned out from these institutions will not be of much practical use 
either to the country or to the Government. 

The existing railway tariff rates are a great, bar to the advancement of industries. iuilway freights. 
The railway has introduced very low rates between places served by steamers. They may 
extend the same concession rates to the Indian manufactured articles and the raw 
materials used in the manufacture thereof. The Railway Board in their administration 
report for 1914-15 have expressed a pious wish to quote favourable rates for raw 
materials and their manufactures, which if carried out in practice will he of immense 
help in the development of indigenous industries. 


0 If al E V1DKN ( 'K, 25Tii J a n v Alt v 1917. 

Mr, C. E. Low. — Q. What is the capital ol your concern? — ,4. About Its. 20,090 

Q. Is that your own money, or have you got it from the public? — A, It is my own 
money. 

Q. When did you start these works? — A. In 1909. 

Q. How did you find out to make candles? — A. I had a man with me who had 
studied it in J apan. 

Q. You employed him? — A. Yes. 

Q. How did he go to Japan ? Who sent him there? Hid he get any scholarship? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Where from ? — .4 . From some private persons. 

Q. Do you sell your caudles at a profit? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you extended your business at all? — A. Ye s. 

Q. Do you sell your candles locally or in other parts of the presidency also? — A. 
In this presidency alone 

Q, You do not sell in Ceylon? — A. No. 

Q. Which candles compete with your goods? — A. Goods from England 

Q. And from Japan?— A. No. 

Q. And you can sell as cheap or cheaper? A. Cheaper. 

Q. What are they made of? — A. They are made of paraffin and slearine 

Q. You find if difficult to get stearine? — A . T do not gel it now. 

Q . How many labourers do you employ?—.! . About a dozen. 

Q. Did you find that you made mistakes in tile beginning? — A. I made mistakes 

Q. How long did you take to make the thing on a profitable basis? — A. About a 

year. 

Q. Do you make soap?— A. T am making for the last two years. 

Q. Where do you jret soap stork? — A. T make soap stock myself 
• I J on' hie Vanda. M. M. Mahiriya. — Q. You suggest that the presidency banks 
should open an industrial seel ion to advance money to industries. If that is not done, 
would you have sepal ale industrial banks?-- A. Yes. 

Q. You say further that help to industries should come from banks and not from 
Government direct. Do von think that the public will subscribe to these industrial 
banks if the Government does not show bv ils action thal il supports the banks either 
by putting in a lillle money into the banks or guaranteeing interest? — A. By industrial 
bank I mean that it should be started by Government. 

Q. Suppose the Government does not start the hank entirely with its own money 
would you then wish that the Government should give it its moral support and also its 
financial support to some extent? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the public will then subscribe to the funds of the bank* — 
r A. Yes. 

Q . You suggest that the Government should sec* that every Indian who is desirous 
of undergoing industrial training abroad is admitted into tin* suitable factories with- 
out trouble. Is not that more than the Government, can ensure? — A. At present we 
find it very difficult to get admission into factories there. 

Q. What is your experience in regard to this matter? Did you go to Japan?— A. 

No. 

Q. Then you have no personal experience of what the difficulties are? — A. I have 
not gone out. 

Q. You say that elementary education should be made free and compulsory. But 
do you want that there should he some elementary science added on to it and manual 
training and drawing, in order to develop a bia s for industrial pursuits?— A. Yes. 
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(). You want technological institutes, industrial schools and commercial colleges 
to he established in suitable centres. Do you think that such institutions will create 
a better knowledge of industries and industrial possibilities and a desire to invest 
money in them?- — A. A better knowledge and a longing for industrial pursuits. 

(J. Do you think that the desire for Government, service will be really checked if 
such institutions are established? — A. Yes. Some of them will be diverted to industrial 
pursuits. 

Q. Why do so many of our young men desire to enter Government service? — A. 
Because the education is such as to make them tit. only for Government service. 

(). Do you think that if there were openings for other careers, our young men 
would take advantage of them? — A. Certainly. 

Q. You say that the existing railway tariff rates are a great bar to the advancement 
of industries. What do you suggest in the way of remedy? — A. Kail ways quote differ- 
ent' rates for places served by steamers. They are low rates. Jf such rates are allowed 
for Indian manufactured articles and the raw materials used in their manufacture it 
would he very good. 

(). You want an attitude of favourableness or friendliness towards Indian manu- 
factures similar to that adopted towards goods which are exported?- A . Candles 
imported at Bombay are brought to Madras at a very cheap rate hut 1 cannot sell mine 
at Bombay at such reduced rates even if I get offers. 

(J. Do you mean to say that the candles which are imported are carried by rail here 
at cheaper rates? — A. I do not mean candles, but for certain articles, they have got 
port-to-porf rates from Madras to Calcutta, Bombay to Calcutta and Bombay t« 
Tuficnrin and so on. 

Q. They are brought by steamers? — A. By train. 

Q. Are you sure of tbc fact? — A. Yes. They have got port-to-purt railway rates. 

Q. These operate to the disadvantage' of the indigenous manufactured goods? — A. 

Yes. 

Q. What remedy do you suggest, for that? Do you think that if the Government 
managed all these railways this would be remedied. — A. The greater portion of the 
railways belongs to the Government. 

If on* Ur Sir J\. ;V. M oohrrjcr. — () You found all the capital for vour industry? — 
A Yes. 

0 You arc against Government giving any financial assistance to any industry? — 
A . Yes. 

Q. You are not willing that members who are less fortunate than you are should 
get Government financial help? — A. 1 am afraid of too much interference. If Govern- 
ment invest their capita! in that way they will interfere in business also. 

Q. If other people want money you think that Government, should not give assist- 
ance to them? — A. They can get from the people if the business is managed properly. 
1 was speaking of direct Government assistance. 1 do not want* Government to help 
direct.. They may establish industrial banks or they may ask the presidency banks 
to give help to industries. 

How can Government help indirectly? — A. The presidency hanks do not help Indian 
industries. Since Government help the Presidency Banks they may ask them to help 
industries. 

Q Do you mean that the presidency hanks should he forced by Government, to 
lend money? — A. I do not mean that they should be forced. Because the Government 
help them, they have got power to ask them. » 

Thm'blc Pamh t M. \f. Malaviy a. — Q. The Government should help industrial banks 
either they should start them with their own money or help them .with a portion of their 
money. Is that your meaning ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Because .the Government helps the presidency hanks with some of their money, 
it should bring moral pressure to hoar upon them? — A. Yes. 

Q. Tf that cannot he done under the present constitution of the presidency bank, 
your object will he gained if a separate industrial hank is established helped by 
Government to some extent ? — A . Yes. 

Q. So that industries should receive help through banking agencies? — A. Yes. 


Technical aid. 


Witness No. 220. 

Mr. A. Krisiinayya, Acting Deputy Tahsihkir , S till ur pet , Nellore district. 

Written Evidence. 

Qs. 17 find 18.— Whore Government, technical experts of the Geological Survey 
Deportment or the Depaitmont of Mines are indented for by private companies, they 
may be helped subject to payment of the pay of the officer plus half travelling allow- 
ances. He must he at liberty to publish the result of his investigations, except 
such as would affect the value of the property of the company which engages him. 
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Qs. 87 and 88. — The Geological Survey monographs are read with interest, by English Government poblioa- 
knowing mine owners and those interested in the mining industry. Ordinarily, the tlon8, 
mine owner is a layman, and is interested in the mining industry from the commercial 
aspect. He is not interested in pahintologieal descriptions and lire optional properties 
of minerals. It the Geological Survey Department could conveniently publish mono- 
graphs eliminating the purely scientific portions mentioned above at a cheaper price 
than at present fixed, I think these publications will be more popular 

Q. 88. — This is a great need for mine owners. So far as my district is concerned, Commuroial intolJi- 
except the local purchasers, the producers do not know the true market value. They 
merely sell goods to intermediate local purchasers at Government schedule rates or 
some per cent over. Till Mr. H. A. Brandt's firm closed on account of war, it had 
almost a monopoly. Eurther, certain sizes seem to he more in demand than others, 
and if the producer knew of the demand, lie could uit himself to the market. These 
details are not known to him. At present, the intermediate purchaser is appropriating 
profit which should go to the producer. To enable him to earn more profit and keep 
}iis business going, it is desirable to publish in the local district gazettes the values 
of the several minerals periodically through the geological special provincial Revenue 
officers referred to above. 

Q, (j. — My district produces a lot ol mica splittings and all arc exported in that, Pioneer factories, 
condition. I suggest a niicanite factory may he started by Government from State 
funds or partly from State funds and partly from private capital subscribed by mini) 
owners and others. 

A j lottery factory may also be established. China clay is available in my district 
and in Godavari also. Felspar is also Jaigely available in the Presidency. Costly 
factories may not lie within reach of individual pui chasers When applications are 
made, the capita] spent may be divided into shares which ca * lie sold and the factory 
left to private enterprise. 

(ts. !)7 to W). Excessive railway freights are a hindrance <o minor mineral ex- Freights. 

ploitatiou. For instance, China clay is available in the district. It vva* approved 
by some firm in Calcutta, but the cost of transport is too prohibitive for export, and 
the deposits lie idle. The same is the case with certain deposits of the same mineral 
in the Gfidnvari district and felspar that was required by the Industrial Exhibition 
Superintendent, Morvi State. China, clay is very largely wanted both in Calcutta and 
Bombay. This difficulty applies to potslone also whereby the value of the culinary 
vessels' made of it was partly enhanced. Fine building stone ol Inlrnt*’ 2 ft. x 0 ft. 
also is found in my Deputy Tahsildari, but my inquiries show that the cost of transport 
is too prohibitive to oiganize an industry in respect of this commodity. A reduction 
in rates will be necessary in the case of all minerals paying a royalty of 2 \ per cent 


O.s. 1 1-Iv. — At the instance of the present Collector, J)iwan Bahadur IF Banmchandra 
Uno, an oil-pressing industry was started on the cn-uperative system at my head-quarters 
Sullurpet , mainly to supply oil-mongers with gingellv seed, to advance capital to purchase 
raw products anil to help’ in .-ales. The administration is in the hands of a panchayal 
which has powers to raise capital from members or from outside', as from the Permanent 
Benefit Fund, Ncllore. and the Central Crhan Bank, Madras. Capital is being supplied 
by .the society to the members who are being freed from tin* oppression of private money- 
lenders They are deriving enlarged profits. It is too soon to say much about the results 
of the" society as a whole ns it is only two years old. There were instances where on 
account of cost: of railway freight for getting gingellv from distant parts and cost of 
production, members were not able to accept orders. Machine-pressing may reduce cost 
of production, and machinery may be supplied on the hire system to such societies (ques- 
tion If)). Such societies may he encouraged for oil-pressing, weaving, and rice-husking 
in this district. Demonstrative factories may be established for the first and second 
'(superior counts) and also for the supply of chemical manures in places where raw pro- 
ducts are largely produced. State aid mav he given in the case of raw products now 
exported and received hack as finished products to the extent that cost of local production 
is equal to cost of delivery of finished article. 

I have no experience of the commercial museum at Calcutta As a matter of 
op nion I think, one may he established by State or private enterprise or hv both at the 
headquarters of every Presidency. It may he worked on the following lines: — 

(1) To register original producers as fit for exhibiting articles on payment of a 
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small fee. 

(2) To exhibit articles sent by producers free at their risk. 

(8) To recover a small commission on articles actually sold at the museum. 

(4) To enquire and inform buyers of likely markets for articles produced. 

(5) To register and communicate orders of buyers to producers and to supply on 

payment of commission. . . . 

It is necessary to establish trade representatives m Great Britain and the t ojonies represent- 

and other countries. Their duties should bo to advise exporters as to the condition ot the ativie. 
market* regarding stocks and values, and generally to advise producers as to the needs of 
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buyers and help sales. It lias been a common experience that direct exporters of mica 
have, for want of advice, suffered short falls, an experience which has practically stopped 
producers direct export. 

Qs. 105-107. — Where suitable climate conditions and soils exist, the Forest Depart* 
ment may concentrate valuable plantations of trees or plant* fit for building, dying and 
medicine, such as valuable teak of the Burma kind, sandal trees, 8 u rati, Divi-divi, 
chiriveru (dye) ; the last is extremely valuable in dyeing cloths in respect of which there 
used Wbe a considerable industry in this district. 

Q. 97. The cost of transport of mining produce is 3 to 4 times district sanctioned 
rates for carts. Besides mica the district pounces salt and rice. The two last produced 
are largely in demand in the western inland districts of the Presidency and for want 
of a direct raihv; / route the goods go circuitous wavs. The cost of transport is increased. 
A railway extension from jNellore to Cuddapah hv way of Podalakur, reported to be 
under the consideration of the District Board would be much appreciated, if executed. 
This lias the advantage that it- would open all, reserved forests along the line for collection 
of fuel which L getting to be clear. 

Note. — W lines* did n**t t/ive oral evidence* 


Witness No. <21. 

Silt Cl.EMKXr Stmcson, Hinny ft Co., Limited (Madras). 

W R ITTKN K VI DEN CK. 

I do not think that conditions in India for raising capital for an established 
industry by persons experienced in that industry are more difficult than in England 
or elsewhere. 

It is difficult to give definite answers to any of the questions linked as each 
proposition would require consideration on its merits and under certain conditions 
and limitations each of the methods suggested might be desirable. Broadly, I should 
say that in all cases where then' is not adequate security in the form of mortgage 
or collateral security, Government inspection which implies a certain amount of control, 
would be desirable. In important enterprises a Director or Directors appointed by 
Government (not, necessarily Government officials) would appear the most suitable. 

Pioneer factories should in no case be started or assisted by Government when 
private enterprise has demonstrated that similar factories are commercially piacticahle. 
J have no objections to offer to tinancial aid to pioneer factories t hut will not compete 
with existing industries. 

The industrial development, of the country by private enterprise should be en- 
couraged to the utmost and Government pioneer factories be resorted to only as a 
last resort to introduce an entirely new industry. 

Pioneer factories that will help to make India self supporting, i.o., factories that 
wdll find an outlet for their productions in India should be given preference over those 
for export. 

Pioneer factories should be handed over to private capitalists or companies at iho 
earliest date that buyers can be found. 

The only limit or restriction in handing over such factories should be military 
needs in which case the factories would, I assume, be handed over to the Military 
Department. 

I do not think that Government aid should be given in any ease w T hen it is 
demonstiated that such aid will compete with private enterprise. 

In some cases when the commodity to be produced is of low T value I recognise that 
Geography must, form a consideration. 

These as defined in the questions, seem to me unnecessary and undesirable. 

T think Government might render private enterprise very valuable assistance in 
advising and giving information about suitable sites for industrial enterprises and 
assistance in acquiring such sites. Location of a factory is very important in relation 
to water, fuel, temperature, railway and other facilities, and Government departmental 
records and surveys should enable Government in many cases to give very valuable 
information to private enterprise. The fact that Government are willing to give such 
information as they can should he given every publicity. 

These are interesting to the individual but I attach no particular value to them 
from the large producer’s standpoint. 

For cottage industries, institutions such as the Victoria Institute, Egmore, Madras, 
would appear to be useful. 

Beyond the information they afford the public I attach little value to these, 
they should therefore in my opinion be popular in character. The cost to exhibitors 
is in most cases out of all proportion to results. 
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It would appear very desirable for Government to publish lists of imported articles Government 
and give opportunities to producers and importers to inspect the same and also to patronage, 
purchase commodities, so far as possible, in this country. 

• I think Government might give a good title by applying tho principles of the Land polioy. 
Land Acquisition Act to land purchased for factory and industrial purposes so long as 
the land is so used. It is often not difficult to secure a good site by private negotiation, 
but impossible to acquire a good 1 itle and no producer cares to erect buildings or 
machinery on laud of doubtful title. 

Tlie Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, with Government assistance, have ondeav- Training of labour 
oured to provide elementary education to improve the efficiency and skill of tho *ud supervision, 
workmen with a degree of success that has been encouraging and the lines proceeded 
on are briefly sketched below : — 

Day Schools . — For half timers and children of ^he workpeople: — 

Morning Session 7 to it) a. in. —Number on rolls 388. 

Afternoon Session 2 to 4-30 p.m. Number on rolls 380. 

'Nlglit School and Technical Classes, for full timers in the mills: — 

f>-30 to 8 p.m., in hot weather. 

G- 1 f) to 7 -4b p.m., in cold weal her. 

Number on rolls — 205. 

Technical Classes. — Include theory of weaving, sizing and spinning, machine 
drawing, building const ruel ion and practical geometry taught by skilled foremen 

Average attendance nightly — 45. 

For halj-tnm rs. There are small practical classes in carpentry, blacksmith 
work and tailoring from 7 a. in. to 5 p.m., in connection with the Day School under 
supervision of trained master workers from the Kiigineering Departments of the mills. 

Cun icalum . — G to 7 a.m.. Gymnastics with drill instrucl on ir open air gymnasium 

7 to 7-25.-— All classes at drill and gymnastics under supervision of trained 
instructor. 

7-25 t»> 7-30 marching in to music, saluting the flag. “ God Save the King ” 
sung in assembly. 

7-30 to 10 Ordinary School curriculum in classes from Kindergarten to Standard 

IV. 

The following subjects are taught:-- 

J. Arithmetic. 

2. Vernacular (Telugu, Tamil and Hindustani). 

3. English (taught conversationally in all the classes; written work from 
Standard TT upwards). 

4. Hygiene (Practical work is done in a special Dhobv Khana and there is an 
open air bath). 

5. Gardening (each regular boy ha* his own pint and each class its own set of 
gardening tools; there are GG0 plots 8 ft. x 4 ft.). 

G. General knowledge including geography, history and civics (to the older 
children). 

7. Hand work paper folding, clay modelling and palmyra leaf work in the 
Kindergarten classes. Parpen try, blacksmith work and tailoring in the upper classes 

« 8. Drawing. 

The institution Hint, appears to be giving the best results, from the Indian m ami- Twining uf 
factnrers’ standpoint that I know' of, is the Victoria Technical Institute in Bombay, 
regardyig which members of the Commission know a great deal more than T do. u0 11 d 

•I consider certificates should be uniform as far as is practicable, and that thero Meohunioat 
should be reciprocal recognition of such certificates bv Local Governments. nngmeiw. 

1 think that there should be a Board of Industries with executive powers. Official 

The Board should have a full time and permanent Director and should be generally or K&nwHt j on 
on the lines of a Port Trust. 

The Director should be a member of the Indian Civil Service and also represent 
Commerce. 

The members should so far as practicable be producers, that is to say, manufacturers 
chemists and engineers. 

The first Board should be selected by Government and vacancies be filled by 
Government, who would doubtless consider the qualifications of producers suggested 
by the Board. 

I suggest a civilian for such an appointment in the hope that when appeals are 
made to Government Department he would be consulted by Government lyefore re- 
jection of such appeals. A civilian with special knowledge should be in a position 
to suggest compromises to safeguard Government' interests without blocking appeals. 

Tn such cases he would not, of course, necessarily consult his Board. 

I think that there should he a Director-General of Industries, as it is most desirable 
that .efforts of this kind should he co-ordinated, and that each presidency should not 
consider itself a water tight compartment. 
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I think that in this Presidency un experiment should be made in indigo with 
Government certificates of quality. * the quality is most variable, and I think Gov- 
ernment should try a system ol analysis and marking this product. There are other 
products that might benefit but indigo is the one that appears most in need oi standardis- 
ing at present. 1 should not make such marking compulsory, and for a period, to 
introduce the system, the marking should be done free oi charge and afterwards, if 
the experiment succeeds, a fair charge to cover expenses should be made. 

ltegistration by the Slate would appear to be desirable. 

I consider all existing waterways should be kept in a state of efficiency regardless 
of the supposed interests of railways. Ijow priced commodities, such as fuels of all 
kinds, and cheap b od stuffs, are enormously raised in value to the poor consumer by 
enforced employ niei.ii of laiiways when waterways aie allowed to languish as thev 
are doing in this Presidency. 

J have to complain oi the Coimbatore Jail directly competing with the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills wiili tlieii cloth products. The jail products are made by power 
driven machinery and in no circumstances should power machinery be employed in the 
manufacture of an article to the prejudice of a manufacturer. 

The Coimbatore Jail issues price lists and would appear generally to conduct a 
wholesale and retail trade in the »ame way as the ordimuy tax paying producer. 

We have heard a good deal during the last ten years about the want of industrial 
enterprise in this Presidency and Government', in the abstract, appear genuinely 
anxious to do something, but in details 1 think Government Departments are in them- 
selves a stumbling block. 

There is no lack of enterprise in my opinion; take for example ginning and rice 
mills 

Anneals to Government in matters of detail which are constantly arising are 
hardly over faiily and squarely met, they are treated, as well as called, “ petitions ”, 
as if each application was a request for a favoiu or solicitation for a small personal 
end. Applications nr “ petitions ” take an enormous time to be considered. In almost 
every case they are negatived, and appear to the hum chant and producer to receive 
scanty and perfunctnrv consideration. 1 do not wish to make a sweeping statement 
as I have received eonsi tent kindness, advice and assistance from individual members 
of Government Departments to whom T have gone in person, which 1 would gratefully 
acknowledge. But what 1, in common with other business men, nmplain of. is the 
way that ordinary written official inutine applications or appeals are treated, the 
enormous time wasted in settling issues, the inadequate reasons, if any given, and the 
curt manner in winch applications are frequently dismissed. 

We merchants and producers feel that our rases do not receive sympathetic* con- 
sideration. We feel that in this Presidency owing fo the smallness of the unofficial 
community it is unable lo voice its grievances with the strength of similar communi- 
ties in other parts of India, and in consequence the trade and industry of tin* Madras 
Presidency is prejudiced by bureaucracy. 

If Government are anxious to develop the resources of Southern India, surely 
those who have already done something should be encouraged. Bv assisting existing 
industries to increase their profits and their powers of production, they will far more 
rapidh* develop the industries of Southern India than by the establishment of isolated 
pioneer factories. Bluntly, the machinery of Government for dealing with merchants 
and producers wants speeding up and eo-ord in aline* with its avowed objects before 
the Government itself should undertake to teach potential producers how to manage 
industrial enterprises. • 

V. — T ram i riff of labour and supervision. 

One of the great difficult ies in the development of factory industry in this part 
of India is the migration of labour. The labourer here dislikes factory life and discipline 
for prolonged n ei iods. 

To try and induce labour to remain longer in the. factory, we have at the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills what we call Gratuity funds the mlcs for which are enclosed. These 
funds were started in HMM. 

It will be observed that the employee contributes nothing, that 5 per cent on his 
earnings is taken to an account iii his name each month, and if the half-year’s working 
of the factor / is satisfactory tlm amount «o taken is doubled at the end of each successful 
half-year. The employee is at liberty to draw the whole amount at the end of 10 years’ 
continuous scivice and to start again if he so desires. 

It tonic some time for the workpeople to realise the benefits of these funds, but I 
think that they are now appreciated. 

VI. — General official administration and organization. 

My suggestion is that the Director-General of Industries for all India should be 
distinct from the Member for Commerce, but that one officer in the Madras Presidency 
could probably for some time to come represent both Commerce and Industry. 
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THE CARNATIC MILL GRATUITY FUND. 

I. — Form of Declaeation. 

* 1 hereby declare the following to bo the name and address of the person who, in 

the event of ray death, will be entitled to receive payment of any amount that may be 
then standing to my credit in the Carnatic Mill Co.’s Gratuity Fund. 

Name. 

Address. 

Signature. 

Two witnesses to signature. 

Date. 


II. - Conditions. 

1. The object <>i the Fund is to provide a gratuity that will assist or enable the 
Company’s servants, after ten years or more sal is factory service with the Company, to 
start business of their own, or to enable them to return to their country with some 
provision for their old ago. 

2. No operative shall be entitled to tlu* benefit of the Fund who has not signed the 
Roll of Members relating lo same, together with the terms and conditions. Each opera- 
tive shall, besides signing the roll, sign the declaration contained in this book as to the 
person entitled in case of the death of the operative lo receive any payments to be made 
under those rules. Such nominee mav be varied Imm lime lo lime at Hie option of the 
operative. 

3. This book shall be presented by the opeiativc to the Manager of the Mill every 
month, for the purpose of tin* necessary entries being made as regards service and salary. 

4. Tile amounts to be entered in this book shall be calculated at 5 per cent on tho 
earnings of the operative in whose name the book is issued, but such amounts shall 
form no part of the operative's pay, and he shall have no claim against the Company in 
respect of any sums so cntcied, until he Hmll have served tin* Company continuously 
and satisfactorily for the full period of ten years from the date entered in this book 
as being that of the commencement oi such service 

5. The Company may, when (In* working of the* Mill in any half-year luis been 
sufficiently satisfactory in their opinion to justify tin' same, make a special contribution 
or bonus in this fund in addition to the amount paid under the last preceding clause but 
the making or withholding of any such special contribution or bonus and tin* amount 
thereof shall be in the absolute discretion of the Company 

(]. As soon as tin* operative heroin mentioned Huill have served the Company for 
Mich full conseeuthr period of ten years and in accordance with the rules hereunder 
written, the Company wi 1 1 pay to him the aggregate amount of the sums then entered 
m the account hereto annexed. 

7. The Company will also, in ease the operative shall receive an injuiv in the 
service of the Company that, in the opinion of the Company’s Medical Oflicer, pre- 
cludes his continuing to work lor the Company, pay to him the amount that shall on 
the date of such in jury, la* entered in the said account. 

8. The Company will also, in the event of the death of the operative at any period 
alter two years* continuous service, pay to his nominee such sum as may la* entered 
in # su*ch account, up to the time o| the deatli of tin* operative. 

!). After tile completion of ten years’ continuous service the operative shall be at 
liberty on production of bis book, either to draw tin* amount then standing to his 
credit, or to leave Hie same as a deposit with the Company payable on demand and 
bearing interest at 4 per cent per annum. 

10. From and after the expiration of the said t<*n years, if the operative shall 
continue in the service of the Company, the allowance of b per cent on tin* wages of the 
operative shall be increased to 7-J per cent for the purpose of providing a further bonus 
which shall become payable to the opeiativc at the expiration of a further continuous 
serVice tof seven years, upon the same conditions as above stated from the date of the 
expiration of the ten years’ continuous sen ice above referred to. 

11. Nothing herein contained shall in any wav be taken as restricting the powers 
of the Company or its Manager from at any time dispensing with the services of or 
dismissing the operative, as provided in any of the rules hereinafter sot forth or other- 
wise howsoever. 

12. Nothing herein contained shall in any way affect any contributions by the 
operative to a separate Provident Fund which may be opened by the operative with 
the Company. 

13. In the event of the operative assigning, mortgaging, charging or purporting 
to assign or mortgage or in any way charge any interest or rights, present or future, 
that may arise under the above conditions, such interest or rights shall he forthwith 
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forfeited and cease and the operative shall have no claim on any account whatsoever 
under these conditions against the Company. 

14. The operative agrees to and accepts the rules for operatives now or hereafter 
to be in force in the Carnatic Mill Company, Ltd., and in the event of the operative 
striking work disobeying or contravening any of such rules shall forthwith forfeit 
any interest or right the operative may have in the gratuity fund. 

15. The date from which the service of the operative is to be taken as having com- 
menced under these conditions, for the purpose of credits being made in his account, 
shall be the first day of the month following that on which he has signed the Gratuity 
Fund ltegister. 

III. — Notice. 

All persons employed in this Factory are informed that no person in any capacity 
whatsoever has any right or authority to offer, ask for, receive or collect any money, 
loan, bribe, present, reward, photograph, commission or dustoory from any other 
employee or person for any purpose, or upon any pretext, whatsoever either on his own 
heiial! or on behalf of any other person or persons. 

Mach person employed should understand that the pay earned by him or her is his 
or her absolute property and intended for the employees’ own use and benefit, and that 
therefore, no employee should he deprived of any part of such pay by loans or by 
giving it away in the shape of bribes, presents, rewards, photograph, commission or 
dustooiv to any superior or other employee. Should the custom he for employees of 
higher grades to extort- money, presents, leans, rewards, photograph, commission or 
dustoory from those subordinates to them cm the plea of getting the latter employment 
promotion or other advantage, warning is hereby given to each and all that such 
custom is in direct contravention of the Company’s orders and that the moment it 
comes to the Company’s knowledge that any employee is directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in any such malpractice, instant dismissal will follow. 

IV.— Hui.ES F01< OPERATIVES. 

1. Every operative employed in this Factory shall punctually attend to and 
commence and cease his work at the respective hours which may from time to time 
he fixed by the Manager. 

2. The opening and closing ol the Factory will he signalled by means of a whistle, 
bell or gong. Operatives employed in the Factory shall enter aud leave by the main 
gate only. 

3. Operatives guilty of misconduct will he liable to fine, and ail such tines will, 
on recovery, he credited to the Company’s “ Gratuity Fund.” 

1. No operative shall under any circumstances absent Inmself irom the Factory 
during working hours without leave oi the Manager, and (subject to llule 10) any 
operative who shall absent himself for eight working days in any one month without 
such leave shall he considered to lia\e left his employment without notice and shall 
forfeit all wages due to him. For absence without leave an operative will in addition to 
his or her pay for the day of his or her absence he fined a sum not exceeding one day’s 
pay. 

5. No operative will he employed by the month ; hut, unless employed on piece- 
work, shall he employed on fixed daily wages. All operatives, whether employed on 
daily wages or on piece-work, will be paid their respective wages once in every iponth. 
Those who receive fixed daily wages shall he entitled to receive payment only for 
the number of days they may have worked in such month. Out, of the wages payable 
to every operative employed at the Factory, fifteen days’ wages or such proportionate 
sum ; is may he fixed for the department in which lie or she is employed, may he deducted 
and kept in arrears as security or guarantee for the proper and faithful discharge of 
his or her duties and for his or her obedience to all lawful orders, rules and regulations, 
from time to time in force in that behalf, and the amount of any fine or forfeiture, 
which any such operative shall have incurred by reason of any breach or infringement 
of such orders, rules or regulations, may he deducted out of the wages payable to 
him or her. 

6. Any dispute or complaint regarding wages shall he brought, to* the notice of 
the Manager immediately after the receipt, by, or tender to, the complainant of the 
.slip showing the amount of wages appearing to be payable to him or her, and it shall 
be the duty of the Manager or the officer appointed in that behalf, to attend to such 
complaint and adjudicate thereon forthwith. No alteration /of amioimt of wages 
can he made at or after the time of payment. 

7. Operatives desirous of leaving their employment shall give one month’s previous 
notice to the Manager of their intention to leave ; such notice must he given on the 
1st or 10th of the month subject to Buie 10 ; every operative who shall leave his 
employment without having given such notice shall forfeit all arreara of wages then 
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due to him or her. The Manager may refuse to accept from any operative a notice 
of his or her intention to leave the Company’s service, it such uotices are given in 
such a number, or to take effect, at the same time so as to impede the proper working 
df the Mill or lead to the stoppage of any of its departments. 

8. The Manager on behalf of the Company shall also give one month’s previous 
notice, either on the 1st or Kith of the month, to any operative whose services he may 
think fit to dispone with, or in default of such notice shall pay to such operative 
one month's wages m lieu of notice. Provided always, that in case any 
operative shall misconduct- himself, or disobey orders, or in any manner act 
negligently, incompetently, disorderly, intern perately, or fraudulently, the Manager may 
dismiss him or her summarily, and the operative so dismissed shall thereupon forfeit 
all wages earned by him nr Lupr. Should anv operative refuse to work or do any act, 
either singly or in combi nut mh with other operatives, which may have the effect of 
stopping any machine or any department of the Mills or of delaying the efficient work- 
ing of any machine or any department of the Mills he or she shall forfeit to the Com- 
pany all arrears of wages earned up to the daj of sueli refusal or of doing such act, 
and shall be dismissed. 

{). Wages shall under no circumstances he payable day by day, hut shall be payable 
onlv on one of the regular pay days. 

‘ 10. E xcept in case where the Factory requires hi he stopped for more than 80 
consecutive days the stoppage of the Factory from whatever cause, shall not entitle 
any operative employed h> be absent without leave If the Factory requires to be 
stopped for more than MO consecutive days, the Manager, on behalf ol the Company, 
shall forthwith give notice to that effect, in which case it hall not lie necessary for 
operatives absenting themselves to obtain the leave required ' v Rule 4, and, moreover, 
they shall be entitled to leave the Company's service without notice and to receive 
their wuges up to the time of the stoppage of the Factory. 

11. In any suit or action for wages brought against the Company by any operative 
the Company shall be entitled to sel off against the claim in such action or suit, Ihe 
amount of any fines or forfeitures, which the plaint iff in such action or it may have 
inclined under these rules. 

12. Any operative in the employ of the Company who shall steal or wilfully injuie 
any property of the Company or shall commit any fraud on the Company, and any such 
opera t i \ c who shall aid in or abet the commission of any such offence will he liable 
to immediate dismissal from the Company’s service and shall forfeit all wages earned 
by him or her up to the day of such dismissal and will also he liable to he prosecuted, 

id. Operatives soliciting, enticing, intimidating or conspiring, with oilier operatives 
employed in the Factory io leave the service of the Company may he summarily dismissed 
and shall ho liable In forfeit all wages then earned by them and also to be prosecuted. 

14. Operatives striking work, or intimidating, or conspiring, with oilier operatives 
employed in the Factory, to .strike work may he summarily dismissed and shall be 
liable to forfeit all wages then earned by lliem and also to he prosecuted. 

!5. Operatives found taking bribes or loans from, or giving bribes or loans to, other 
operatives employed in the Factory, or from, or to. any other individual having dealings 
wflli the Company, as a motive, or reward, for doing or omitting to do any act, the 
performance or omission whereof would he prejudicial lo the interests of the Company, 
will be liable to summary dismissal and the forfeiture of all wages. 

Hi. Smoking is strictly prohibited and every operative found smoking, within any 
part of the Mill premises, shall be dismissed. 

17. All interval of half an hour will take place from 12 noon to 12-80 p.m., during 
which the Engine will stop. 

18. A list of holidays allowed under the Factories Act. is exhibited separately. 

19. No child shall be employed in the Mill under 9 years of age. No child shall 
be employed for more than (> hours in any one day. No woman shall he actually 
employed for more than 10J hours in any one day. 

20. No woman or child is allowed to work in this Mill who is employed in any other 
Mill or Factory. 

21. No woman or child shall clean machinery while in motion. 

22. The Engine will stop at 4 p.m., on each Saturday for cleaning machinery. 

V. — Savings Fund. 

If an operative desires to deposit with the Company the sum at his credit in the 
Gratuity Fund on completion of 10 years' seivice, under rule 9, the amount will be 
transferred to the Savings Fund, and the depositor will be at liberty to draw' any 
portion or the whole of the deposit at any time. 

Interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum will be added at the end of each 
half-year. 
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VI. — Privilege Leave. 

After completion of 10 years* continuous service operatives are entitled to one 
week’s (i.e., O' working days) leave per annum on full-pay when their services can be 
spared by the Manager. 

VII. — School. 

Ihiy School. 

The school is intended to teach English, Reading, Writing and Arithmetic to half- 
timers employed in the Factory. 

The children of work-people too young to work in the Factory may also attend the 
school. 

A monthly tee of one anna is charged which is ^funded to pupils who do not 
miss a class. 

Attendance is voluntary. 

Boys obtaining a IV Standard Certificate, desiring employment on attaining full 
timers age, in the Dyeing, Mechanic Shop or Warehouse Departments should make an 
application to the Manager, when their names will he placed on a register for con- 
sideration on the first, vacancy. 

Tin* IV Standard Certificate must he countersigned hv the Superintendent of tho 
School. 

The rule requiring that hoys under 5 IVet high shall not In* employed in certain 
departments will ho relaxed in favour of boys obtaining a IV Standard Certificate in, the 
Mill School. 

Night Classes. 

These classes are intended to continue the education of half-timers when they 
become full timers. A month !\ fee of one anna is charged hut is refunded to pupils 
who do not miss a class. 

Technical lush a chon. 

Lectures are given and classes held at night at the Mill Institute on Carding, 
Spinning, Weaving, Machine Drawing and other subjects connected with the Mill woik. 

Attendance is voluntary and admission free. 

VI 1 1 .- Drsi'ENSAUA. 

L Sick leave cannot tie granted without a certificate from the Company's Medical 
( Itticer. 

2. In cases of sickness exceeding 8 dny> continuously, relief will, if possible, he 
allowed, subject to the employees’ previous record being satisfactory to the Manager. 

8. Applications for relief must he supported hv a certificate from the Company's 
Medical Officer. 

4. The Company's Medical Officer will not grant certificates in eases of sickness 
which, in his opinion, have been caused by misconduct, or neglect of personal cleanliness 

5. Except in cases of accident in the Company’s service, which shall receive special 
consideration, relief will not he paid for a period exceeding three months. 

fi Relief payments will only he made on the usual pay days and for the ordinary 
Factory working days ; no allowance can he made for days on which the Factory 
is stepped. 

7. The Medical Officer’s certificate,-, for leave should he taken direct by the patient 
to the European Officer in charge of applicant's department, and not to a Maistry or 
Writer. 

8. The Medical Officoi may he consulted by the families of workpeople during 
Dispensary hours ; medicine will bo provided free, hut out-patients should bring 
their own bottles. 

Rpec.UicIfs . — Half the cost of spectacles will he paid by the Company if recommended 
hv the Medical Officer for operatives whose pay does not exceed Tts. 40 per month. 

IX. — Ottutram. 

The Chutram provides a cooking, eating, resting place and shelter for work-people, 
with separate accommodation for different religions and castes ; and a sleeping place for 
single men arriving from up-country until they can select suitable lodgings. 


Oral Evidence, 26th January 1917. 

President . — Q. You mention the difficulty of getting the questions that you have 
to discuss with the Government and Government officials, attended to promptly, or 
getting anything like satisfactory explanations when the proposals cannot always be 
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carried out. Is it your idea that, it you had a Director oi industries, supported or 
checked by a Board of industries with executive powers, questions oi that kind would 
be dealt ^ith more adequately, and enquiries might Ik* shoiteiieuited ?• — *1. I don’t 
tiSink the Board will be able to help direct very much in that way. I thought that, if 
Government, when they found a difficulty, would explain the difficulty from whatever 
point it* is, to the Director, he, knowing the merchants, would be in a position to 
suggest a compromise both to the merchants and the Government, which might possibly 
meet the case, instead of a blank refusal without an explanation. 

Q J suppose a Board of that kind should include several merchants?— A . it would 
no doubt stiffen it. I thought perhaps Government might not like always to com- 
municate reasons to I he Board, when they would be willing to communicate them to a 
Civilian Member of their own service. 

Q. Have you any idea whether a Board oi that kind could bo made suitable foi 
dealing with cottage industries, or whether there should bo a tot ally dilToront typo oi 
personnel to deal with questions of that kind? — .1. To do any good you would have to 
have a Board up-country well as m Madras, as industrial interests arc not likely to be 
developed in Madras. Development is more likely to come up-country. The Board 
in order to help Government would probably have necessarily to be in Madras. 1 
don’t, think a locally conducted Board would be of much me for up-country purposes 

() ()ui of Madras itself what centres would you select for any convenient Board or 
Boards to give good advice with regard to the development of cottage industries ?- 
A. I should select Madura, Calicut, Bc/.wada. 

Q. You would make them into small Local Committees?- — t. T think so. 

Q ^\ n d the Director of Industries would ho in < omnr.uieaf ion with those Cone 
mittees? -A. T think so. 

l/on'hlc Sir I\. .V. Mookcrjee.- Q. Have you got any Indian mechanics in your 
mills as foremen? — A. Ycm. 

() They are trained by you?™ 1. Some of them ; some art* from other places. 

Q. What edueatinn do those* boys get before they come to your school? Do they 
pass any examination?- — 1. We don’t subject them to any examination. 

Q, But they art* supposed to know elementary mathematics and drawing? .1 
Well," it all depends. Some of them start on Its. 2b, some 50, som<' 75. It just depends 

on their qualifications and the vacancies. 

Q. You have not got any Indian mistri trained (licit* who is capable of taking 
charge of a section as supervisor?— 1. We have got engineers who are capable, Bombay 
men^ but, very few Madras men. We have got men up to Its. 250 a month a* assistant 
foremen, Indians. They have had their training elsewhere. 

Q. Generally speaking, the men ol the artisan < lass whom you have got, know to 
read and write? -A. Yes. But they are not Madras men union una tel\ , and do not, 
know the Madras language. The best men are from Bombay, in the way ol assistant 
foremen. 

Those lectures are given in the Madras vernacular?— A . A es, as far as possible, 
but we sometimes have to do a certain amount of translation work. If it is a Bombay 
foreman let hiring, lie lias got to have it translated. 

Q. l)o vou lake outside apprentices?- .1 . Only for the six months’ course of the 
Victoria Institute at Bombay. Tin* mills submit a weekly report. 

Q. On a certain arrangement?—.!. No, 1 ho boys come to us and ask to do their six 
unto th s’ course. AVe allow them and give them certificates. 

Q. Have they got a hoarding house?— .1. I don’t know where they go. We give 
them "a small salary to keep them on our books, Rs. 10 a month, as we do not like them 
to feel that they can come and go as they like. 

President. — Q. Arc they Madrasis?— J. A r es. 

Q. They really come home to study?— .1. Yes, to do their practical course. 

(>. Do they bring a regular form to fill up?- .1 They bring a form from the 

Victoria Institute. ^ 

Q Together with a letter showing who they are?— A. Acs, sometimes Mr. Dawson 
asks us ttMake a boy in but gcneially they come by themselves. 

Hon' hi e Sir /\. A\ MooTcrrjee.- <>. And you give Ibem certificates when they go?- - 
A. The Chief Engineer might ; I am not sure about that. 

() w | 1(!n f l,(»y return to the Victoria Institute they must take some sort of 

certificate with them?— A. They get a return eveiy week showing what they have done. 
They arc passed on from one department to another and get a weekly sheet. 

Q. How many come at a time?— A. Not, more than three or four. I don’t want yen 
to take that- as final. I will get you the figures if you want them. 

Q. You have no objection if any one comes from Bengal or up-country?— A Ao 
objection at all. 
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President. — Q. Has this system been going 0 n long enough to give the history of. 
one of these men? — A. No, I don’t know the history. I don’t think any have> come 
back after they have finished ; it so, only one or two. We hope to get them back some 
day. 

Q. Are these boys from the Victoria Technical Institute who get good certificates 
from the school aide to get places always? — A. We have a number of them ; but they 
are Bombay men ; perhaps 8 or 9 have been recommended by Mr. Dawson. We ask 
him for men who have done practical woik. 

Q. You are very favourably impressed with the class of training given in that 
institute? — A. Yes. he sends us very good men. I have not seen the institute or know 
anything about it, except from the men I have seen. 

l)r E. llofihvson. You consider that the Board of Industries should have 
executive power. What do you think should be the relations between the Director of 
Industries and the Board? — A. Very much on the lines that the Port Trust is run on 
here. We have all got a vote and say in matters. 

(p And the Director becomes the Executive Officer of the Board? — A. Yes. 

Q. Should the Director have a vote on the Board?— A. Yes, and a casting vote in 
case of equality. 

Q. But no veto? — . I . I don’t think so. T don’t think it much good having these 
vetoes and official majorities. 

(K Do you suggest that they should have budget ted funds? — A. I think so. I 
dnjj’t see how you are going to manage without ; we would not get anything. 

y. And the funds, as bud gel ted, should be under the control of the Executive 
Board?--!. Yes. 

y. And you consider that the Board should be composed, as far as possible of pro- 
ducers —manufacturers? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you include agricultural producers in the term? — A. Agricultural too, I 
should say. as distinguished from commission merchants. 

Q. You say that the Director of Industries should he a Civil Servant? — A. I 
explained m\ reasons to (!u* Chairman. It is simply to help to get things through with 
Government. Tie would ha\e more influence with the Government. There are very 
few iron -official people who are able to do anything. The ordinary outsider does not 
get, very far. 

Q Do von think that the advantages would be commensurate with the disadvantage 
of the Civil Servant not being what E ordinarily termed a business man? — A. That is 
hard to say. 

Q. You would agree that there are two considerations? — A. There are undoubtedly. 

1 f you can get the right man in the right place T don’t care who he is. 

Q. Probably that is the best solution of the difficulty? — A. Yes, I have only given 
you my reasons for suggesting a Civil Servant. 

President. — Q. 1 would like to know if you could give us three or four concrete 
illustrations of what this Board might do, what kind of problems would come before 
it, and in what way these problems will be settled. Perhaps you would like to think 
over it? — A. Certainly.* 


Hon' hie Sir P. N . Mookerjec — Q Supposing the Board decided to help industries 
bv giving a loan or guarantee, how can you budget for that, in anticipation. The Gov- 
ernment of Madras, or the Government, of India would not allow you to budget a lump 
sum to be spent in anticipation of certain projects? — A. Tt would be subject to 'their 
approval, 

Q. Then it cannot be a budget ted fund? — A. They could provide so much and then 

explain to Government how they were going to use it. We would not get anything 

otherwise. 

Q. May T lake it that you mean an average budget for every year? — A. Every 
case beyond a certain expenditure might go to Government. Any amount you require 
above a certain limit should certainly be submitted to Government for fresh orders. 

Dr. E. llopkinson. — Q. In reference to certificates of quality, you instance indi- 
go as a ease where a Government system of classification would be advantageous. Ts it 
not a fact Dial one great objection to natural indigo is its variable quality? — A. Yes, 
but we have it varying from J per rent to 58, 60 and 65 per cent. Tt is too much. 

Q. But I take it that there is an inherent difficulty in getting natural indigo of 

anything like consistent quality? — A. I have myself seen clay soaked in aniline blue 
sold as indigo. 

Q. That might possibly be, but vvliat T want to get at is this : you put this matter 
forward as the subject of research, that Government ought to take measures to institute 
research into the means of getting natural indigo more regular in quality. T was not 
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quite sure whether you put it forward as a scientific investigation which ought to he 
undertaken, or merely 'au a police measure?—!. I don’t like commercial legislation for 
adulteration, but I do believe in a system of certificates. It would he found useful in 
a number of instances if the certificate system took on. It ought to he a great advantage 
to buyer and seller. It is done in other parts of the world, and it is done at home. 

Q, You think there would he no difficulty in the particular caso of indigo? — A. I 
am not intimately acquainted with indigo manufacture, but 1 should say it is a case 

that offers a verv good chance of being successful. 

Q. In regard to jail industries, may we take it that you would penalise jail in- 
dustries or jail production by disallowing llic list; of mechanical power?—!. Yes, for 

what is sold'to the public. ... , „ 

0, And you would do that as a measure ot penalisation . ■*! . 11 you like to call 


Ibiper to meet I 
liability on then* 


1 iliii(‘s as they arise is 
completin'* 1 ten years* 


it that. 

No doubt that is one w a\ of doing; it ; it is absolutely direct. 

I’lcstdcnl, Q. I lake it that you object to the introduction oi mechanical power 

in i ails ? — A. For goods competing; with eominereinl interests. 

J Q. Whatever there is in the matter oj punishment can be aeconiplished without 
the introduction of power?— .1. Exactly. 

Dr. E. lIi>ykinsou.‘~<i. Is your system of deposit* in the tiratuity Eund now 
widely adopted by work pcople?—.l. Yes. practically all of them, except the boys. We 
don’t 'ask the half-timers to join in They change too much. 

() Then it becomes <|uite a big mat.er ioi the firm?- I. Yes, 1 have got the 
figures here. The balance at credit ot the Ci rat nil x Fund at the end of December is 
•Ms. .1,29,720. 

Q . Invested against that in (-rovermnent 
Us. JM.OOO?- ,1 That is only a contingent 
service. 

O And flie whole of tliiil is coni rihulcd h\ f lie mills? — .1 Yes, mid oil lines und 

unchiiiticd wages and forfeit Hies arc taken into tlml W- a contrilmtinn each 

half year, and the rest is compound interest and fo? feiture* Nothing is contributed 

bv the work people except the wages they leave behind. 

Hnn'hlc Sn R. X. I looker jvc. -<>. With lefcrtnce to this Trusl, is this fund managed 
bv anv of tin* subscribers themselves? — l. No, it is absolutely managed by us. 

Q The emjdoyecs have no voice in regard to the investment oi the money?—.!. 
If is all in Government paper. 

Q. They have no trustees among themselves? — . I. No, they 
all. We credit them with f> pm* cent calculated mi fheii monthly 
pays 10 per cent dividend, we double the amount at ti-i* end o| 

Q. A lid those on the toremen list get tin* sime advantage 
We Tmve a separate fund for tin* officers. I hey -mliM iih<\ but 
them. 

Dr. E I/opJcrttson. — Q. Willi legaid to the sehoul you have 
you first start this school? — .1. About 1001. 

• Q. And T supjiose the particular system you have now has been 
evolution? -A. Yes, we started in a very small room with a few boys. 

O. Have the hoys that now come to >ou had anv primary education at all? — A. 
Very jew of them You may say they have had none, for all practical purposes. 

• Q. Do you make attendance at school compulsory? — A. No. 

Q. What proportion of the hoys attend?--. 1. About seven m eight hundred out of 
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Q Do you find that there is a distinct 1 difference in the qualitv of the work done by 
those ^ who have attended the school and those who have not? - A It is rather hard to 
differentiate in the work. 'There is a difference in the appearance of the hoys. Anybody 
visiting- the school will see that lor themselves ; the\ are cleaner and tidier. 

Hon hie Sir R. X. ,1 fnokerjw.—Q. If you make that education compulsory, do you 
think it would affect vmir labour? A. 1 don’t think it should be made compulsmv. 

T don’t see Imvv any firm is going to start business if the tiling is made compulsory, 

0 If it is made do you think it would affect your labour? .!. J don’t know at 
all, but I am verr strongly against it being made compulsory. I think it should be 
encouraged but don’t think that any firm starting a new company can afford to do 
whai we have done. They can do it afterwards when they get established. You have 
got to get some money in hand and get your business established before you give your 
time aTfd thought and money to these other considerations, f don t think it is possible 
Ito do everything at once. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Has any record been kept of the expenditure <>n these 
schools? — A , Yes, we have a record. 
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,Q‘ Have you any objection to put in a statement of the expenditure incurred? — A, 
What is the object, may i ask? 

Q. Our principal object is that we would like to know what the cost of such work 
is?— I am quite willing to give it to the Chairman, but 1 don’t think I want *it 
published by the press. 

[Witness subsequently communicated the cost of the schools which is confidential.) 

Q . You have asked no assistance irom Government at all? — A. Oh, yes ; we get 
assistance irom Government. Originally we asked for assistance as a check on the 
work of the school, and we have kept it up ever since. We find the inspections useful, 
a s the Government have taken an interest in it. 

Q. Merely in he form of inspection? — A. No, they give us Rs. 8,000 a year and 
of course we have the advantage of their inspection and suggestions. 

Q. Is that a lump sum contribution ? — A. Yes based on ecitain returns we give. 
I don't know how it is arrived at. 

Q. A grant-in-aid? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get any advice, which is ol value, irom the Government? — A. From 
the Inspector? Yes, some of it is valuable, some is not, but we are very glad to have it, 
The Principals oi t In* .schools an* quite pleased to ha\e it ; they don't agree with 
everything of course. 

<1 H ave you found difficulty in getting competent teachers?— A . Now we are on 
another subject ; you mean the technical classes? Yes, that is the great difficulty, 
The people we gel are not trained to teach. They cannot teach ; they assume knowl- 
edge on the part of the pupil winch he has not got, and get. impatient with them. They 
are our own staff which we pay for coming in at night. They are trained workmen 
but not trained teachers and they arc very inefficient teachers in that respect. 

Q. T suppose you can sort them out to a certain extent, and in time can tell which 
are good teachers? — .1 . Yes, the Principals of the schools attend to that. That, is their 
only work looking after tin* teachers in the day and night schools. They are not expected 
to teach themselves. 

(>. Who aie lee Pi incipals? — .1 . There are two Indie.,, one is an M.A. and the other 
is a Kindergarten specialist. They both came nut together They came from Constanti- 
nople from the English college there. 

Q. Some of the teachers are British and some Indian ?--.!. All the teachers are 
Indian. The British foremen come in and examine the work that has been done at 
the end of six months, whenever the Principals ask them. They also come in now 
and again and watch what is being taught. 

Q . Have you any jogular system of examination at the end of the year? — A. About 
every six months they examine them 1>\ getting a. .European in from the mill. We 
always find some Euiopean who takes an interest in the particular classes that are 
going on. 

Q. But. the examinations are more or less casual? — .1. Yes, just to see what has been 
done. 

Q, They are different from ordinary school examinations? — A. Yes, they are quite 
informal. 

Q. Supposing it conceivable that a general system of primary education involving 
manual training was intioduced throughout' India, do yon think that such a curriculum 
which you have sketched out here would be feasible? — A. I don't know. I can only tell 
you wliat we have done. i have not much time to study what is going on in other 
educational work. It is working all right with us. T believe Sir Thomas Holland said 
that; we are trying to teach far too much. 

Q. And the chief difficulty —so far as you have met with difficulties — has been that 
of incompetent teachers? — .1. For the technical classes only. 

Q. You think, in the absence of any system of primary education involving manual 
training, that the most practical stcp> towards making any educational advance would 
be to induce employers of labour generally to follow in vour steps? — A. I think so. I 
think it improves the relations between capital and labour, and it helps the boys to 
understand what is said to them. 

Q. You find the boy who has been through the school more likely to stay with 
you?— A. I think so ; yes. We think they are more intelligent. 

Mr. A. Chaiterton. — Q. You stated in your evidence that demonstration factories, as 
defined in the list of questions, seem to be unnecessary and undesirable. Do you 
think that would apply to demonstration factories which might be erected in the mufassal 
in various places, to introduce new and more efficient methods of working up agri- 
cultural produce, so as to bring it from the field to the, market. Take, for instance, 
these small jaggery plants which have been put up, and also certain types of rice 
mills?— No, I don’t see any objection to them 
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Q. You would only apply this remark to factories on a big scaler' — .1. Yes, that 
was my idea. 1 don't think anyone objects to trying to introduce new methods of 
agriculture or anything else, but what L am objecting to is Government projects to 
compete with existing factories. 

Q. In regard to Government pioneering* work, you say that it should only be re- 
sorted to in case of an entirely new industry, and that it should be handed over to private 
enterprise at the very earliest possible moment ; but isn’t it possible that in many 
cases it is desirable to carry on the work a stage beyond what you are contemplating. 

A Government pioneer factory might be working* for considerable time after it was 
profitable, not so much from the object, of making* profits, but to develop the industry 
to the utmost extent possible ? — .1. Then your experiment would not he complete. I 
have no objection to your carrying it on to the completion of your experiment. 

Q. What is the object of the experiments Simply to demonstrate that* a pioneer in- 
dustry would pay 5 per cent on its capital, or to develop an industry anil bring it up 
to its full capacity ?■ — A. M y stand is entirely one of competition ; if you are competing 
with somebody else who i\ inking* up that industry, 1 sa\ it should be closed. 

Q. Assuming that it is a new industry, and Government pioneer it to a point that 
private enterprise conies along and says that this is good enough to put money into 
and private factories are started, while the Government Lietoiy is still running ; because 
private factories are stalled, would you at once shut up the Government factory? — 
A. 1 should say so. As soon as von have demonstrated the project as a commercial 
success, I think it ought to cease. 

Q. You have promised that you would .supply us with some examples of the sort of 
work that \ou contemplate could be done by ihe Director e. Industries and by the 
Executive Board.'* 1 presume that you contemplate that the •epa'inicnt of Industries 
should be something different from tin* existing Department ol Industries?- — .1. Yes. 

Q. You suggest also that there should be Boards up-eountyv. Do you think it 
would be advisable to have a local Board of Industries at the headquarters of the district 
presided over possibly by Hie Collector of the district? — .1. 1 really cannot give an 
opinion like that. 1 am only giving you a general opinion that there is much more 
scope up-country than in Madras, and that Madras .should not be allowed to veto things 
up-country. 1 don’t quite know how Ihe machinery is to be worked, and have really 
not thought: about ii. and lurve not enough up-count r\ experience to know' to what extent 
it is practicable. 

(). l)o you know anything about the Mechanical Engineering School which Govern- 
ment contemplated starting? — A. I have not heard anything of it since you left. 

Q. When that* is started would you be able to send, or would it be worth your while 
to send apprentices from the mill in the afternoons or evenings to the classes there, in 
place of tin* technical classes that you have got at the nresent moment, as those i lasses 
would be conducted by properly trained teachers? — A. We will be very glad to give 
them any encouragement we could. I cannot promise that the men would go after a 
day’s work, if it is fai from their homes. 

Q. Would it he practicable in the case of the cotton mills to Id a number of them 
go for two or three afternoons? — .1. I am afraid it would interfere wilh the work. Our 
sysjem helps the men who want to get on and not the men who want to get. off work for 
an hour or two For two oi three years I would rathei provide the < Loss rooms and 
have the teachers come In us, and pay something towards it. It would have more chance 
to succeed in that way. 

# Q! That is, as far as I know, quite a different idea altogether from having a 
practical itinerant teacher going from workshop to workshop?- -A. I think it would work 
better in our case. The men arc tired, they have done a long day’s work, and you 
might or might not get them to go out of Perambur. 

Q. You would like to have a Government teaehei in mechanics or elementary 
science come to the mill premises in the evenings from b-TO to 8, so many nights a 
week? — A. Yes. 

Q. And we could have three or four lectures in different subjects, and possibly 
other firms might make similar arrangements? — .1. Yes, and if Government participated, 
there would he no objection to any outsiders coming and joining in those classes. 

Q. You think that the Bombay Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute is turning out 
a very good class of mechanic? — A. After lie has had practical training. 

Q. Do you think it would be a good thing to have a similar institution of that 
kind over here? — .1. T think it would be a good thing to have a small one here, to see 
what scope there is for it. 

Mr, C. E. TjO'U\—Q. Do these Victoria Technical Institute improvers, or whatever 
vou call them, keep factory hours? — A. Yes, they come at six in the morning though 
they don't work 11 J hours like the rest of the mill 1 workers They get a longer time off 
for their meals. They keep factory hours in regard to starting time. 
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Q. Are they at all sticky about it? — A. No, we find no trouble with that class ol' 
men It' is the men trained in engineering colleges that won’t come. 

Q. Where a school is turning out products similar to those competing with thqse 
made by private concerns, the difficulty might be got- over by Government making over 
those products for sale to the concern with which it i s competing? — A. I don’t think 
that would suit me. I don’t know about other people. 

(J. You think it is not practicable? — A. No, I think not. 

(J. Do you believe in compulsory certificates tor engineers in charge ot prime- 
movers? — A No. 

Q. I don’t quite understand what you mean when yon say “ 7 consider certificates 
should be Uniterm as Far as is practicable, and that there should be reciprocal recognition 
of such certificates In Local Governments ”? — ,1. That* is just in answer to the question 
whether thev should be interchangeable, t don’t think with prime-movers. We have 
got experience of the factories in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. W< get. 
better men in our own presidency lor less than half the pay. I am alluding to the 
third class certificated men. 

(). T suppose, with reference to first and second class men, there B no difficulty? — 
.1. All our first 1 and second class are cert itieated. I am only speaking of tile small 
ginning factories up country We get better men tor half the money. It is only trade 
unionism . 

Q. Have von any views on the subject of the Government (’ommercial 1 ntell igenee 
Department, I rum voiir own point of vmw ; D them anything that you would like 
them to do for you? — .1. Not that 1 know ot. 

fjon'ldr Pundit M. .1/ . Main n i/a . — Ilow long lias the Buckingham Mill been 
in existence? — .1. About -It) veaj.s roughly, 

(l Has Jl keen u paving com ern tiom ihe beginning? — .1 It lias bad ups and 
downs. It paid very well at the beginning. 

(>. How long lias it been established as a surcesHul business, paying a iair dividend? 

How much have you paid in the last leu or twelve years 1 A. It paid 10 per cent 

Jor the first ten nr til teen veai^. Then we had bad times 

(J. And now, (hiring the I a t ten ot hlteen veals? i. It has done veiv well. 

() % You have got among voui shareholder* both Indians and Luropeans ?-- * 1 . \ es. 

() t Wfial portion oi llio capital would be Indian? — .!. (In answer, witness Iiauded 
a list of the shareholders to I lie Hon’hle Pandit). 

(i. You have two Indian diectois on your staff? — A. ^ cs 

Do you ti lid the mteiest oi Indians in this kind ot business growing?—.!. 1 
don’t know. 1 liavenol noticed Hindi difference. \\ c have always had Indian directois 
(J. You export a great deal ot cotton out ol Madias, don’t \ou? — 1. We don’t 
export ; the presidency expoi L cotton. 

Q Can you tell us any reason why ihcrc is not more enlerpiise in the way ol 
cotton majiu factmes here? — . 1. No, 1 cannot toll you 

O. You raiinot think of any causes that have been standing in the way of develop- 
ing this enterprise. Having vour example before tlnmi, t lie e\ani])le oi your success, 
was it not to be expected that there would be more mills established in the Madras 
Presidency to vvcavci cotton cloths?-.!. I should think Bombay competition keep> it 
down. 

Q, But it does not a fleet you?— .1. Oh, yes ; we compete with Bombay. 

Q. The goods that you make are only partly absorbed in this piesideneyP- .1. They 
go all over India and Burma and the Straits Settlements. 

Mr ('. K. Loir.- n. Do you import any long staple cotton? .1. No, only American 
cotton, when we can land it heic below Vpl. 

71 0 n hie Pandit M. M . Malaciya.—Q. J udging hrom your experie nee of this business, 
do you think there is room tor expansion m Ibis presidency of cotton manufacturing 
mill s ?— .1 We are extending our own mills now. I admit that. much. 

Q. You say the conditions for raising; capital for establishing industries are not 
more ^difficult here than elsewhere, yet I see that the proportion of shares taken up by 
Indians is only one-fifth of the shareholders and only »ne-1cnth of the shares. I hat 
dees not show’ any keen desire on the part ot Indians to invest then* money m this 
enterprise? — A . No, because these shares are rather big units. If yve were starting a 
new mill we would have smaller shares, and it would" be more likely that Indians 
would come in. The one-thousand rupee shares in the Buckingham ts rather too much. 

Q. Do you think it, will be in the intents of indigenous industries to make special 
efforts to get Indians to take up shares in any new company you might form?— A. G 
we were shirting a new company we would be very glad for Indians or anyone to come 

Q. Not Americans or Japanese? — A. I don’t see why we should keep anyone out. 
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(J. Do you think it would he desirable to lot Americans, Japanese and oilier foreign 
peoples come in ? — . 1 . We would let anybody in but Germans. 

Q. .But when you make your peace with the Germans, would you let them also 
come in? — . 1. It depends upon the terms of peace. 

Q. Whether it is Germany or America or Japan, looking upon it from the point 
of view of indigenous industries, don’t you think the BritUher and the Indian mould 
combine to build up enterprises and not lean* much room for other foreigners to come 
in? — A. As long as we get the money, it doesn’t mutter whose mnno\ it is. 

Q. But you don’t want them to lake up the management ot the business ?• — A. The 
business ought to he in the most efficient hands, whethei the} are Amu'iciih or 
English or Japanese. 

Q. Hut employed employees, nol masters of the concern ; would you let them be 
musters of the concern? — .1. They could only become masteis by acquir- 
ing shares. T)o you want to legislate that Foreigners should not become shareholders? 

Q. No, by co-operation between Britishers and Indians? — .1. 1 don’t think that is 
quite practicable. 

(). In that i‘a, st i \ou cannot prevent Ametieuns or Japanese or other people coming 
and starting business in Ihis country? - A 1 don’t see how you arc going to prevent 
il while we are i mining on iice-tradc principles. 

(). Von say that the industrial de\ clopmcnt of the <ounliv by pii\atc cutcrpiise 
should he encouraged to the utmost. \ mi smelv don’t coulemplate that Government 
should encourage pri\nto enteipris<* ouKide, i e., among non- British subjects in India? 
f— ,1. I had not that in mind at all f assume the* the <» K « j < < -1 is to encourage <Jie 
industries ot India, and the people of India In develop those i n« .s!ii“s. 

Q. With regaid to demonstration la< tones, you say tliai it will lie undesirable to 
have them. Hut where a particular kind ot business is not lx mg done in the most 
ellieient. way, or the most eftu lent machinery is not being used, would it not be advisable 
in tbe present state* of industiia) progjess among the people that Government should 
start demonstration factories?- .1. And wipe out the man who has been struggling to 
do it on his own account ? 

Q* You flu list! consider the interest of the industry as u whole, and not of the 

particular individual. It i** not intended that a particular individual should be hurt, 

but that certain industries should be piomoted? — 1 Who is a fail judge n| that? You 
don’t think it. is quiti* fair when Government annexes your land or houses. N it (piite 
fair to annex an industry? 

(J. AYill you make an < ^-option in the case o| oil preying ?-> I Oil piecing 

happens to be fbe enterprise in which my firm has lost nouiev . T don’t believe in large 

oil presses but in comparatively minuII venlmes to begin % ; i 1 h . 

Q. If Government advis'd that ii should be tried as an experiment, you see no 
objection to Hint? ~A . I think it would boa ven gieal mistake. 1 think it should be a 
small one, speaking from my own practical cxpeiience 

On (lie other bund, in the GenOal Provinces, several witnesses adveealed the 
(staj)l ishmeut of central factories w Inch would show them how it was done*. 

, President. — .1. Kor refining oil, not pressing. 

1 1 ’ / / // r -.s s . — - |. | (,m onlv tell \ on what loo happened to on i '•el v es. 

Ifun'lde I’itndif 1/ M. 1 fdlnnijn. (K \ on suggest that Government should give 
assist* nee in advising and giving liitormat ion ahoiii siiilabb* Gte s fni industrial entcr- 
p rites and assistance in acquiring such sites. Would you not expand it and suggest that 
there should be a bureau of information to give information about law materials and 
machinery, and possible markets?— 1. If they can, 1 have no objection. 

(). Don’t you think that would encourage* enterprise in the piovime?— 1. I] it 
can be done. 

Q. What assistance do tbe Gov ei nmeiit give you in tbe matter of the education that 
you inipait? — .1. I think I told you, IN. *‘1.000 a year. 

(J. "With reference to your objection eonceining the <nmpe1ilion ot jail products, 
does if, really operate against private enterprise? Is then* not sufficient market for 
all the product*? that can be put into the market fiy jail industry as well ns bv other 
private enterprise? — A. It is on the question of principle that 1 object to the competi- 
tion, as they are able to supply articles at a lower rate than we ran. 

Q. Ts flint \our onlv objection?- - I. That is the practical objection. 

Q. Suppose that were got over by some arrangement?—.!. These arrangement** 
are not fair. We have heard of them. There is tin* excise duty which they arc supposed 
to add on. It is a transfer entry and amounts to nothing. 

Q. Jail industries using power machinery are intended to lie!]) tin* men who an* un- 
fortunately passing their time in jail to become efficient workmen when thev have 
finished their period of punishment, so that they may find employment in the mills. 
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You do expect them to come out better than when they entered, particularly if they 
have been taught a trade to enable them to earn an honest living? — A . 1 would rather 
not pursue that. 

Q. You write that in details Government departments are in themselves stumbling 
blocks to industrial enterprise. Is that the result ot what you have noticed in this 
presidency? Have you any particular instances to support that view? — A t Mr. Jones 
brought some instances before you the other day in connection with the Tramways 
and Kloetiie Supply Company. 

Q. Mistakes may occur in any particular department, but has not the Department 
ol Industries in this |uo\iiiee been helping in promoting enterprise generally? — J. I 
ilon’t Know.. 

Q, We. have heard a good deal of the Department of Industn in this province, and 
that is why 1 want to know your opinion Do you think that if the department is well 
organised, it would be found to be not a stumbling block but a great help in promoting 
industries? — A. I don’t suggest that it is a stumbling block. T was not referring to the 
Department ol Industries. The Department oi Industiies has helped us in well-boring 
and > arious tilings. 

(). You sin. “ Wo haw* heard a good deal during the last ten \oar.s about the uantf 
o| industrial culm-prise in this presidency, and Government, in the abstract, appear 
genuinely anxious to do something, but in details 1 think Government departments are 
in themseh os a stumbling block.” You don’t refei t<> the Department of Industries ?- 
J . Not a bit ; certainly nol 

Q. What 1 js \our suggestion then ; what do you want to be done? — A . I am 
referring to those examples for instanee, which Air Tones put before you in con- 
siderable detail the other day. 


Q. You say “ There i** no lack of enterprise in this presidency ” and you instance 
the case of ginning and rice mills. Hut tlieio is much eutei prise beyond these industries 
the usefulness of which has been demonsl lated to you?— .1. I am in Madras and 
don’t go up-count rv much. I know those industries just named. They certainly have 
developed rapidly. Then* weie ten tew when 1 came out. and now there are a great 
many of them. 

'(). In view ol the law materials that you oxpeit, isn’t the lack of enterprise in 
regard to manufaefnre rather obvious? — .1. \ don t think so. 

() K\ce])ting these two mills ol yours, there i^ no other large mill If— .1 . There 
is another large mill in Madras. 

<). That is all so far as cotton is concerned? A . There is only one ; one was closed 
about a veai ago. 

0 You sa\ “ A\e feel that in this presidenex , owing to Hie smallness ol the un- 
otlicial eoinmunitv it. is mu, I, la to voice its grievances with the strength of similm 
communities in oilier paits oi Indin. ami in consequence tlm trade and nulus <1T of the 
Madras Presidency is prejudicial by Imreniirraev ." In what wav ? .1 . In tile matter 

of these appeals not being’ sympathetically dealt with. 

(> lOs Hist been Hie attitude ol tbe bureaucracy throughout ; is it due to want oi 
polirv’ in 'assist iuir eliterpriso ?-.l . I don't know what it is due to but I don’t thyik 
they 'are as helpful as tbe\ might’ lie. although Government, as a whole are anxious to 
help industiies : Imt when il comes to dealing with individual appeals, we don t get 

much help. 

Q. You suggest 

Southern Indie by assisting existing industries to 
powers ol production than by tbe establishment of isolated pioneer taoto nes . Don t 
1 ... phjjji here is roum tor both courses in this presidency?— A. Rut 1 want them to 


s { Government would fur more rapidly develop the industries ol 

their profits and their 


von 


Win with us who are here. , , , „ , .. 

Q. Rut you don’t want them to stop there (—A . Not necessarily. 

0 Toa sav that one of tbe great difficulties in tbe development’ of tbe factory 
industry in this part of India is tbe migration of Inborn. Tbe labour here dislikes 
factory' life and discipline for prolonged periods. Do you flunk if tbe family system 
n'f emplovnieut was introduced, this would visibly affect migration, i.e., if you 
employed workmen with their wives and children? -11 don’t think it is possible in 
a disciplined factory without very great danger. We do not allow any children 
hi the factory at all. ' They are strictly prohibited. 

q H u t \ ve saw groups of children in the mills in Calcutta?— A . You won’t see 
one child in a Madras factory. I think it is very dangerous. 


Q You might turn your enquiries somewhat in that direction. This question oJ 
laboui not being willing to stay might be solved by employing the family. Then they 
will have no inducements to run away : the temptation will lie gone P—4. (No 
answer). 
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Q, You say “ It will be observed that the employee eon tributes nothing ; that 5 
per cent on his earnings h taken to an account in his name each month, and if the 
hflll'-years working of the factory is satisfactory, the amount so taken is doubled at 
the end of each successful half-year.” Is that in addition to his salary? — A. Yes, 
it is calculated on his salary. 

Q. You won’t, let him withdraw the amount at any time within ten years?— A, 
Not until ten years service is completed. 

Q. Don’t you think that if primary education were made compulsory, or at auy 
rate universal, you will be saved five necessity ot looking after the education of these 
children in your factory? — A. I suppose we would. 

Q. fn other advanced communities education is provided generally, and so business 
men are left, to attend to (heir business alone. It would be an advantage to business 
if this part of the work was done by tin* State as elsewhere? — .1 . I am not prepared to say 
that. 

Q. You think that this provision of education does not act as an additional drag 
upon your time and attention?— 1. We think it pays u s in some shape or other. We are 
not philanthropists. 

Q. You sav education should not be made compulsory : that applies to the present 
state of things. Hut suppose ii was made compulsory generally, then you would not 
object to its being made compulsory for factory children too?--.!. I don't think J would 
have any say in the matter. 

Sir F. If . Stewart .- (J. Are your interests mosth in Madras or all over (he presi- 
dency? — - A . Mostly in Madras. We have businesses all ovct the presidency. We buy 
cotton all over the presidency We ha\e cotton presses av‘ a certain amount of 
ginning up-country. 

Q, Have you much knowledge oi mill labour conditions in other parts of India? — 
A. No, f am very ignorant about it. 

Q. How do you recruit your labour here? — .1. It just comes direct. We have 
no system of sirdars. It just comes to the door and js taken if wanted. 

Mr. (J. E. Law. — Q. Is that the case with most textile concerns in this presidency 
as far as you know ? — A 1 cannot speak tor other people. As far as 1 know' it is the 
snirhe, but 1 would not like to answer. 

Sir F. II. Stewart. — Q. Your labour is pretty near its Lome here? — A. No, a lot 
of it comes from Nellore It migrates very much. 

(J. In Hcngal if goes off in certain seasons. Is that so here too? — A. It does that 
to some extent. The resignations arc much heaviei in the harvest season. It also 
goes away for a year or two years and comes hack again. 

Q. It does not go away for week ends? — A. Yes, we have hcav\ absentees up, to 15 
per cent; sometimes a day. 

Q. These schools and classes which you lune started, arc they fairly recent? — A. 
We began in a very small way in 11)04, and were* in the mill compound. We moved 
out when the Factory Commission recommended if. We took up two old houses, out- 
grew' them, and built up two new buildings. I wrote down this week to both mills, 
and the foremen out there say that the labour is gradually staying longer during tbe 
last six or seven years. 

Q. And it is also likel\ to induce youi labour to stay w ilh you rather than go to 
other employers? — .1. 1 think we get the pick of the labour. 

*Q. With reference to your rcmaiks about the proposed Director of Industries and 
the Board of Industries, I should l : ke to know if ! have got your idea rightly. I 
rather gathered you think that there should lie a Dilector who would have a Board with 
executive powers for Madras, and that for smaller cottage industries and so on, and 
up-countrv industries, he should be assisted bv local Committees? — A. Ye*, that is 
rather mv idea, because tin* Advisory Board in Madras would not be able to travel 
about, like Ihc Executive officers could. 

Q, Do you suppose that you would get prominent business men to serve on such 
Advisory Board, w r ould they be willing to give the time?— .1. I think so. 

(), You w T ould give the Board fairly full local powers? — A. Yes, T would. 

Q. Then your Director of Industries whom you suggest below?— .1. That is only 
for questions of appeal, to prevent one industry going and injuring another. 

Q. Hul he would not have power to interfere with the executive activities of the 
Provincial Board? — A. He wmld have some one to appeal to. 

Q. You say that lie should lie distinct from the Member for Commerce, would he 
be under him? — A. T don’t know. I think he would be better separate. 

Q . You think that the Board should approximate more or less to the lines of the 
Port Trust. T don’t quite know how your Port Trust here is composed? — .4. It is 
nominated by the Chambers of Commerce, the Trades and the Government. 

Q. How many Government nominees are there? — A . About four. 
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Q. The Chairman is a Government official?- — .1. Yes. We should deal with things 
muck as they do. 1 don’t see much object in the Chamber of Commerce nominating 
the men for an Industrial Hoard because there are such a lot of subjects that cojpe 
in which the ordinary merchant is not qualified to deal with. 

Q, Your Chairman is executive head of the 1 Port Trust? — A. Yes. 

Q. In Calcutta there is the Chairman who is an official, the Vice-Chairman who is 
not an official and is executive head?- — A. We ha\e not got that here. 

Q. Then you recommend that tin* Director of Industries should be a. Member of the 
Indian Civil Service. Aren’t you thereby bringing in another member of the bureau- 
cracy as vou complain a little later on? — .1. 1 ha\e tried to explain that 1 think that 
appeal* me ven often dismissed lor reasons which we people don’t know anything 
about ; possibly because they are not pul in the light form, and that a civilian would 
have some chance lo bridge o\er the dillicnllies that exist. It is on that account 1 
think lie would be a better man. 

I), You mean that he must be familial with Go\ eminent procedure-? — .1. Yes, 
be would be more likeh to help alnny than an outsider who bad not the ear of 
Government. 

O. With reference to \our suggestion that eei I ilicutes ol quality might perhaps 
le given lor indigo, when* would they come in : would the producer gel them and hand 
them on? — .1. Yes, with hi*' indigo to I lie buyer. 

O. It would not lie a question of the exporter pelting them? A. Oh, no ; they ail 
conn* in at the J’aeton . 

Q, Then you refer to I he neglect of waterway’s in tin*' p»v idency , is there any 
Waterway'' Committee that you know ol ?— -A- Not that 1 know of 

O' i|;,s \ our Chamber ol Commerce an\ "ub-coiinnitlee which dcaD with water- 
wavs?- .1. No, they appealed lo Government several times to have the canal i.*-pl up, 
Imi I don’t think anything lias been done. 

O' About jail manutact ures, D vein- coiu]dainf a math r of princi]de? -I. At 
piesent il is a matter ol principle, because do\ eminent i*- taking all that we can 
make. 

O. Would jail mamitaclure** in tin* aggregate mieitire with \nui business?' A . 
We have had (belli imitate our liaile marks oxen! 

O. Do jail manufactures pay >\\ per cent duty?— .1 They don’t actually pay if. 
Government say they take it into account ; a soil ol book ciiliv. 

O' [„ this respi t of jail competition, vou icier to certain gnevances you have got 
in this presidency : do \ou really tliiuk ym arc whim* oil m this presidency than in 
others? I. I don’t know, but wc are a \er\ small commercial community here com- 

pared with Calcutta. 

[fun'hh Sn Fuzulhhojj Cm You sa\ “ The m ,L a I liberty to 

<lraw tin’ whole .amount at'tlie end of ten years continuous service and to start again it 
he so desires.” What is continuous service ; do you give them any leave to go to 
their villages? - .1. Yes. any leave that is given them does uni count. 

(K Do they take any leave?— A They can get leave on a doctor’s certificate up in 
thiec months They cau get casual leave' It is al the discretion of the manager. 

()' Hut you think limy do need a change in this country? — A. Yes, we give <hem 
leave" J I we give them leave that does not prejudice their service. 

I), When vou are short of labour, bow do you recruit it? A. They come. Each 
jobber is paid 'on piece wink, and he may go out and look for men himself, but wc 
have no systematic recruitment 

()' Is your labour addicted todiink as in liombav ?- A . Yes. 

() pijne you any liquor shops near your premises?— A . Government has promised 
to close them within three furlongs. 

(I flave you had any strikes?— A. We have had strikes, but not within th* lu-4 
fifteen years 

I/nn'hlc Sir h*. y. M ool'rrjce. — Q. I heard you say. in answer to one of the ques- 
tions, that one-tenth of the total subscribers were Indians? -A. The average subscriber* 
to the shares of the two mills. 

(). T see from your directors’ list that out of five directors, you have two Indians. 
You are very generous? — A, Indians are very useful directors. 

T don’t know whether 1 should not thank you for this. It is very encouraging 
indeed, you chose two Indians as your directors out of total five showing no prejudice 
against Indians and no bias in favour of Europeans. 
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Additional Wiutten Evidenc e. 

(Submitted after oral examination.) 

You asked me yesterday to exj>la in wliy I recommended a Committee or Trust to 
assist a Director of Industries. 

I liave tried to put myself in the place of such a Director and find that it would 
in effect be the position 1 occupy in relation to the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

When in doubt or difficulty about a proposition, L find the best course is to consult 
a Committee selected from the officers of the mills. 1 put my trouble before them 
stating all sides as I see them, and await their report. They have never let: me down. 
Some of the eases dealt with approaching the question in hand were: — 

1. Increase of power. To decide whether we should employ steam, oil or gas. 

2- In what cases we could employ electricity with advantage. 

d. Whether \\ e would make our own sulphuric acid, sulphate of iron, etc. 

4. Whether we should go in for cotton cloth printing. 

As to the composition of Ihe Committees, I lm\o tour classes to choose from: — 

1. Chemists. 

2 . Engineers. 

ih Textile technical men. 

4. Accountants, store-keepers and "warehouse packing master". 

I select the three men I consider best and give leave to add to their number, so 
that they can choose any one else the\ think may be useful. 

I would like to leave this point lor a minute, and say Huh ' I, .-no watched, entirely 
as an outsider and with no inner knowledge, the three departments in Madras' that are 
working at industries in one form or another: — 

1. Director of Agriculture. 

2. Director ol 1 nduslries. 

4 Director ol E i si i cries. 

Numbers 1 and d me both assisted b\ capable teeliuieiil assistants; the Directors 
have aUo consistently sought advice troni the industiial community and have mol so 
iar as I am aware, with n<> npposit ion. ’ 

It docs not appear to me that the Direct..! of Industries has had suitable assistants 
lior has he, in the same wa\, souglit tin co-operation of industrial men. In consequence! 
it. seems to me he has had small Pieces- ami has encountered a good deal more liostil it v 
than he might ollierwise have d ne. 

To rcliuii h> the Hist part of this leller-were 1 ,u the place ol Ihe Direelnr of 
Industries L should like to have at m\ side — 

E A first class chemist. 

2. A first class engineer. 

d. A good industrial business man. 

4. A good banker or aemuniant. 

Now il wins lo me (Imi Government tor years lo come would not pav the salaries 
thaj such men would re<|uire lor permanent appointmenls in addition lo technical men 
ror special work, but Unit I hey could yet competent nd\ ice for a comparatively small 
cost, say Its, dll per meeting, which is about, what Ibe Madras Doit Trust n'avs nee 
lOMinghtly meeting. J . 1 I 

N.*> Mie believes morn Hum 1 do in letting one man run a slum when he knows how 
to do a. but teams are sometimes useful. In Ibis industrial development question it 
limans groping about, feeling vour way and investigating main diverse subjects \|, ov ' ]] 
Hungs if ,s essential and desirable to ea.ry along with yon the swupathic, and have ‘at, 
.vour disposal the experience of these already interested in industry, and this is best 
done by inviting- their co-operation. advice and assistance; 1 am quite sure that 
industrial men, if properly approached, would be only too glad to assist. A fee is 
desirable, not ;is an indueomenl bill as a recognition of services rendered 

A Board would make for continuity of policy ; Directors change and need furlough 

. tiu ‘ f M),1< \ v of pioneer faelories is lo be proceeded wilh, it unit be followed ud for 
a period of years. Mistakes, losses and failures are mcwlahle and 1 can eoneeivo nothing 
more unnerving and disheartening to a director who may start off with a number of 

shoulders a " llUt t U ' " ° ° f n ’ s P°nsiliiIitv for failures should fall on his 

I should like to say one word more, the opinion seems to be about that. Govern 

w •; f";, - '"r .'■* . niv 1- J&zz 

seat . ^ V u’T / l: ' i U n ? V "" nst , 1 '' eS J " t1lIS ^"iild be started on a small 

sia , and worked steadily and gradually up, no greater mistake can be made Ilian in 
lushing min a new industry on a large scale. 

° f Tt 11 r,,t,a r im1l,s+ries are much more likely to lead to 

a 8{f re pate large results than one or two large factories. 
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Witness No. 222. 

Mb. JtL i\ Gjll of Messrs. R. R. Gdl <$’ Co ., Guntur . 

Written Evidence. 

M y experience oi‘ cotton pressing, though extending over 40 years, docs not go 
beyond this district and, us far as this district is concerned, I have lnit tew opinions 
to otters tor the industry conies under question 4 of the Commission’s question list, 
and is a prominent instance ot an industrial enterprise where more concerns have been 
started than can bo maintained in full time employment. I'm there are now 11 presses 
to press a crop of, say, a maximum of (10,000 bales. 

Even were these 00,000 bales averaged amongst the 11 presses, the result would 
barely give a sufficient amount ol bales to each press to yield a profitable return upon 
its capital, but the condition ot the trade in cotton here is such that one particular 
tirm does a proportionately much larger share of the business, amounting to about 
40 per cent of the total, say, 24,000 bales, leading only 00,000 bales for the remaining 
10 presses. And even amongst these remaining 10 presses, the proportion of work is 
very unevenly divided, so much so that almost next to nothing falls to the share ot at 
least 0 of them and in consequence at the present time 0 of them are virtually closed 
down. 

The nominal <apital of a cotton press here is about 11s. 00,000, say, for the whole 
industry bl lakhs. This sum has been raised entirely h\ pri\a1c enterprise and in my 
opinion there is no outlet tor any further money to Ik* invested in this particular branch 
of industry in ibis district; tor T see but little prospect of the crop of cotton to be 
pressed increasing to any appreciable extent and certainly not to the extent of needing 
any further cotton presses in the district. There is a probability of a railway hipping 
the western side of the district but in the event of Mich railway demanding pressing 
power in its direction, it would only mean that what might be pressed in that direction 
would be so much less to be pressed m Guntur, and I think the owners of presses 
in Gunt in* are sufficiently alive to the tad and would supply the need by removing some 
of their presses to whatever place might secure some work for them. Take tor instanco 
the case of Narasamwpct a cotton press was started there in the y eaj* Ibid. Prior 
to the starting ot that press, all Narasarowpet cotton came to Guntur. Tn three years 
the Narasarowpet press has diverted so much work irom Guntur that during the past 
season 14,000 bales have been pressed there. It is now quite “ on the cards M that 
Narasnrowpet will not be allowed much longer to enjoy that monopoly and a press 
will bo moved from Guntur to compete with it and this is a very good instance of how 
things go on. A press starts, does well, competition arises, and dividends fall, say 
50 per cent, and that is a concise example of the condition of so many ot the Guntur 
presses. 

I can find no other questions which seem to apply to this industry. 

We have no difficulty at. present under the heading of Labour and Supervision, 
for the character of the work is such as to demand very little skill on the part of 
labourers, and the class of mechanical engineers required is not difficult to find. We 
have got used to the Factory Act and work goes on without much friction. 


Okal Evidence, 20tji .1 ynitabt 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low.— Q. What, class of cotton do you < 1 en J withy — A. Cocanada cotton. 

Q. Is the Cocanada cotton adulterated with inferior kinds locally ?~*t. There is a 
considerable amount of adulteration that goes on, but not exactly with other inferior 
kinds. One of the chief causes of adulleiation is the bringing from other parts mill 
droppings and mixing these with the Kappas when it is being ginned. 

Q. That is deliberate? — A. Yes, 

Q. Does that affect the quality or reputation of Cocanada cottony— L it must neces- 
sarily do so, but it is for those of us who are engaged in the pressing and buying ol 
cotton to eliminate it during the time of pressing and to reject the cotton that L 
tendered to us that is adulterated. 

Q. That, is done bv small gin owners P—J. 1 cannot lay a charge against the actual 
gin owners, but there are many whoels-within-wheels in the trade. 

Q. Do you think the trader himself is capable of dealing with a thing like that?— 
A. Y r os. 

Q They aTe trying to deal with it? — '.4. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any system of cotton marks for Guntur? — A. No. 

Q . You do not buy from the rvot? — .4. Very seldom, only occasionally, but it is not. 
the system that is in vogue in Guntur. There is an intermediate dealer. 

(). Are any of the big export firms represented there like the Rallies or Volkart’s?— 
A. Yes. 
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Q. lliey do Jiot deal with the ryots Y— rl . The ryots do bring in their cotton und 
sell it direct to us sometimes, but it is not the usual system. The usual system is to 
buy so many hales from the dealer and the dealer himself is interested in a certain rvot 
and he gets cot ion from the ryot. J 

Q. What do you mean by bis being interested ?- -,-1 . Jl,. arts us agent for the rvot 

Q. Do you consider that a satisfactory system Y—A. When l first went, there we had 
not that system, but. we used to buy from the ryot. But the trouble then was’ that we 
could only buy just a small quantity — wliai happened to come in during I lie day’s 
market- and if we bad an order for 1,000 bales we bad no opportunity of Covering 
ourselves with 1,000 bales at a time, but under this system of intermediate dealers we 
have ail opportunity of buying JiOO, 100 or 500 bales, perhaps, from one man at u time 

Q. But it. does not make any more cotton?— -J. No. It does not increase tlm cotton' 

Q. Do you think ilia! tin* existence i>i that class of men facilitates and encourages 
adulteration?—.!. I would not lay that to their charge. 

Q. Supposing* it was though I desirable by tin* Agricultural Department to bring in a 
superior staple, would they not find this system of marketing* through a lot of dealers 
a seiious obstacle ?- A . Perhaps l coubl give you a little mole concrete instance. Many 
years we had the trouble of white cotton being introduced into our district. 

Q. Puliehui f A. No. Ours is led cotton. What we wanl in our district, is to maintain 
the quality oi our red cotton which has a specific qualih. and when it is mixed with 
white cotton it degenerates altogether. Some years ago, we had the tumble of dealers 
bringing in white cotton from other parts of the district and ginning it together aud 
the seed was mixed and it went out into the fields, and in coui cut time, the same field 
and the same tree produced Mime whit.* and some red In eoi e of time we eradicated 
it ami lor some time now things have been very much hettei, hut this year there has 
been a change and there has been a very great demand from Bombay and other places 
for cotton and people who arc not acquainted with tin* quality of out' cotton have come 
into oui district and the temptation has been too great to some of the people and they 
have mixed their cotton up and their seed up and probably next \ear we shall have the 
same difficulty. 

( J; ,)o middlemen lie!], in eradicating Hr-.l. They are absolutely blind to 

anything beyond their own interests nt (he moment. 

Q. Do you think it is a practical proposition having spheres of influence for presses ? 
AAould you extend that to gin s also? — A. I am not a sufficient authoritv on the subject 
of gins. ■’ 

Q. Would you extend it to spinning and weaving mills? — A. That is another matter 
altogether I doubt sen much whether oui climate m suitable for spinning We have 
a very dry climate. 

. Q ' . iw not a question oi climate so much? Do \ou think that Government would 
he justified in saying that there should be only two or three cotton mills in Madras?— 
*1; f mit see how they could interfere with our district, because it has a specific kind 
of cotton, and the crop, in itself, that would be available for a mill, would be small. 

I h aye rathei a huge business in yarn in Guntur. We get a lot of yarn info our 
district. 

„ Q. 1 suppose you would say that gin oi pi ess depends pretty well for its existence 
on cotton in immediate areas whereas a mill does not? — A. Yes. 

Q' Tf Government limits the number of gins or presses, should not Government also 
insist on the ryot getfiug a certain price lor his cotton? -A. That is entirely a matter of 
the irade demand. 

Q. Su] i posing the Gov eminent say that there w ill he no more than a certain number 
of gins, these fellows would have a privileged position and they could very easily make 
use of it to say “We pay no more for this cotton beyond a certain amount “or ” we 
will charge so much for ginning *’? -.1. T do not see how Government can step in and 
fix the price. 

if on 9 hie Sir Fazulbhoy ('urn mbhoy.—Q You said to Mr. Low that when white 
cotton is mixed with red, there is a light colour?- .1 Yes. 

Q. And this year they have done the same thing again? .1 Yes A oreat deal of 
white kapass has been introduced into our district. 

Q. But is white kapass also grow n in vour district ?—.l . Yn They brino* from 
other districts. * ’ * 

Q. What steps have Government taken about that? — A. None. 

Q. I)o you think that ; his will deteriorate the qualify of cotton ?~ /l. Yes. This 
adulteration has been going on from time immemorial. T reported about thirty years 
ago to the Collector and gave him instances where stuff had come from and so on, but 
ho came to the conclusion that if was quite impossible to prevent it. 

Q. Generally in Bombay the darker colour fetches a higher price than the lighter 
brown —A. Ours is not a good staple. We have got two kinds, one is called " ordinary " 
and the other is called machine ginned ” and the colours of the two are identical. 

27-a 
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Q, Is there not a tendency uniong the manufacturers to have their own presses 
in the districts nowadays, because they do not get pure cotton, but adulterated or mixed 
with lower staple and water and other things ¥—A. Wo have only one instance of c a 
mill being directly interested in a cotton press and that mill s cotton press in the mean- 
time is silent. None of the others are directly interested in any way with mills. 

Q. Do the mills sometimes buy directly from the people who hold these presses in 
Guntur? — A. This year wo had a lot of mill buyers from Bombay and never before. 

Q. lias tins cotton been going down to Bombay or is it shipped to other parts of 
the world? — A. This is the first year that cotton has been going to Bombay to any extent. 
A small proportion goer* down to the Buckingham Mills and Pondicherry Mills but a 
larger proportion is shipped from (Jocunada to the United Kingdom, Japan and other 
places. But this year owing to the demand for cotton from tin* Bombay Mills and also 
on account of freights cotton has been to a very large extent going to Bombay. 

Q. Have the Japanese got their people in your district? A. Kot in our district. 

Q t You say that GO, 000 bales are produced. Ts Government doing anything to 
promote more cultivation of cotton in that, part ol tin* country?' A. 1 think the Collector 
himself is interested in tbomattei. 

Q. Are they taking a keen intcieA in it?-- .1. We have had changes in tin* Collec- 
torates and one man may take an interest and another man max not and so on. At 
present we h a ve got a sympathetic representative. 

Q. Is the ciil t i \ at ion increasing every year?--.! 1 can show the figures for the last 

twenty years. In J 605-06 we had a crop of 75,578 bales. Thai was almost three times 
what it* used to be at one time, and then it was succeeded by f>|, ()()(), by 64,000 and so 
on until it got up in 1611-12 to 70,000 bales ami in 1612-16 to SO, 000 bales, but since 
then it lias gone down to the average, that is, about 60,000. 

Q, Why?- A. To begin with, Government sent round a circular discouraging tbe 
growing of cotton and encouraging grain and so on, but I do not know thal it had 
any effect. At any rate, the yield now lor some years past has gone track to what was 
the average, i.e., (50,000 hales. 

Q. You say that the climate is such in this part ol the country that you cannot 
have spinning mills. In Bonibav we have twenty or thirty varieties while here ^ there 
is onlv one kind of cotton? A. Yes. We have a mill in G tint m which is called I he 
Guntur (lotion, Jute and Paper Mills.” They never do cotton and paper and it is only 


jute. 

Q. Is it a very big mill?— A. Ko. 

lion' bit Pandit M. M. Mala nifa. Q. How many ol these presses arc owned by 
Europeans and how many by Indians?— A. There ait* five owned by Indians in the 
district and of the remaining six, two are owned by 1 ’arsis and four art 1 owned by 

Englishmen. , 

(K Is this keen desire to start tolton presses due partly to the tact that there arc 
not other industries flourishing in the district? A. 1 think what has brought about, an 
increase in the cotton presses here is largely owing to this. I put my press in I87 j 
and up to 1606 xve had only thiee cotton presses and it was then quite a paying iudustiy 
and in 1606 another pi ess was started making it tour. 

Q. Were these Europeans?— A. Those were three European and one Indian. I he 
crop was then still 50,0(10 bales and it was enough to keep them going, but in 1606 when 
this crop suddenly jumped to (50,000 from 1606 to 1610 we had seven new presses come 
into our district, that is, two Pars is and four Indians. , 

Q. Parsis are Indians?—.!. I am distinguishing between the local Indians pud 
oil, or people. It is that large jump in the increase of the crop and a certain amount of 
competition betw*een the presses at tin*, same time that have brought 'about this large 
increase in the number of presses. Tin* natural tendency’ of things in our district is to 
spread away* from Guntur, that is to say, on the western side, cotton ginning factories 
have been brought there and they make'a little coterie of themselves and they put up a 
cotton press and that means that- so much is taken away from Guntur itself and that 
again is assisted by money facilities that they receive. 


Witness Tso. 22ft. 

Mu. E. J. Hawkins, General Manager , the Indian Aluminium Company 
( lyim.it cd) , M adras . 

Whitten Evidence. 

My only experience in raising capital for industrial enterprise lias been in connec- 
tion with the Indian Aluminium Co., Limited. This has been done on three occasions. 
The first time Its. 1,00,000 was required, the second time Rs. 2,00,000, and the tnira 
time Rs. 2,60,000. There was a slight difficulty on the first occasion as the industry 
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was a new one, but no difficulty on the oilier two; on the third occasion the required 
^capital was subscribed seven times over. The shareholders in my company are princi- 
pally European members of the mercantile community, civil and military officials. 

With regard to the company which i represent Government has "allowed one of 
their officers to assist as an advisor and permitted the company to remunerate him 
for the services rendered. 

The assistance* given to this company was in the form oi experience gained by 
Government when pioneering* the aluminium industry and the trained stall’ which the 
company took over when plant, liftings, materials, etc., were purchased by my com- 
pany from Government. 

1 would not recommend money grants in aid, bounties, guaranteed dividends Government assist- 
or provision oi part of share capital. Hut under certain conditions loans might be ftucv * 
granted machinery might be supplied on hire pmehase system and Government might 
guarantee purchase of satisfactory stocks foj a limited period. 

Government might lia\e a director or consulting engineer with defined powers 
so long a 1 - the assistance lasts. My eompain is an excellent example as its prosperity* 
did not begin until it purchased tin* Government industry. The company was floated 
about two years after Government started developing the industry and we were permitted 
to watch tin’s development. Government also assisted by allowing purchases of metal 
to be made on easy terms. When my company considered that sufficient experience 
had beeu gained it approached Government through one of its directors (who was n, 
member oi the Legislative Gouneil) on the question of Government competing with 
private enterprise. Government continued developing (he business for some time further 
and w hew i it was well established offered to* sell the whole < •norm to mv company. 

The transfer was completed and the company was thus cm Yd to put its business 
on a sound footing. 

The assistance Ihu* given was very great and ;»l the same time Government suffered 
no loss but made a fail return on its outlay whilst it was being used for the develop- 
ment of the industry. 

Government success in this parfieulai work was due to the business being entrusted 
to a scientifically trained officer who treated it as a business concern seeing that the 
work was carried out on sound business principles. If after investigation hv a com- 
petent authorin Government decide that a new industry should lie started <u an 
existing one improved upon -it should be offered to private enterprise for a limited 
period in which to make up its mind as to whether Goa eminent or private enterprise 
should start it. If not started or made a success of bv private enterprise within a 
given time Government should then start on its own account. When it. has been 
demonstrated that the indusim is a paying one it should be otfered to private enter- 
prise — ’preferably a limited liability company in winch the interested comumniiv 
would be able to invest and thus allow its people to benefit by Government efforts. 

/Vs 1 stated before, Government should be represented on flu* Board lor a limited 
period and its officer so appointed should In* adequately remunerated hv* the company. 

Government might, lend experts to firms or companies on payment of all expenses. 

But the result of such researches should only be published l>v permission of such 
company or firm. 

• Demonstration factories should be established in connection with all technical trades Demonstration 
schools to prove to tin* students the advantage of their training and these factories * ft0 * orieH 
should be run on commercial lines to show actual results and thus induce 1 rained men 
further to develop their trades. 

The Victoria Memorial Institute, Madras, is n good example of marketing success- Assistance in 
fully unorganised industries. A good deal more might be done were a number of marketing products, 
good craftsmen settled in workshops in the compound of the institute as it would lend 
to further demands for their work. 

Industrial exhibit ions are undoubtedly one of the best means of bringing the 
seller and purchaser together if not held at too close intervals. 

Government should take measures to encourage such exhibitions and they should 
he both popular in character and aim at bringing sellers and loners into contact. 

Trade representatives should hi* appointed to represent the whole of India in 
Great Britain, the Colonies and foreign countries. They should as far as possible 
have a good knowledge of the industries they represent and he able to speak the 
language of the country in which they will live. 

I do not think the Provinces in Tndia should have trade representatives as commer- 
cial travellers should be able to do this work. 

Government Departments who use imported articles should publish lists of the 
same to enable firms or companies who manufacture similar articles in the country to 
quote Government for their productions. I think that Government Departments should 
endeavour more than they do at present to purchase articles made in India. 

My company has employed skilled men from Europe with varying results, some- Training of labour 
times unsatisfactory owing to the unfavourable conditions for them after work is and supervision, 
over. 
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Technical schools should improve mechanic’s efficiency and skill. 

My company has trained a very large number of workmen and the results hav 
been very satisfactory. 

Industrial schools should be under the control of the Department of Industries. * 

There should be a Director of Industries. He should be an expert official an 
should have had a scientific training especially in engineering. 

In this connection I think there is an excellent opening for the manufacture of go 
and oil engines and pumps. 1 certainly think that a system of registration and dis 
closure of partnership should be introduced. 

Existing canals could be inmroved with advantage to allow of motor transport. 

Bailway freight on aluminium is very high on account of its being so light, bu 
this bears heavily on producers as the goods have to he parked in strong wooden case 
which sometimes weigh as much as the aluminium articles and the same rate < 
freight has to be paid on the case as on the goods inside. 

The Beriya r scheme has been investigated with 1 believe satisfactory results. 

Supplies nl aluminium have been cut oh for nearly two years with the resu! 
Ihal my company has prurtiealh ceased to manutactuiv aluminium hollow ware an 
has had to turn its attention to brass, coppei, and iron ware. Aluminium is neede 
for the manufacture of aeroplanes, airships, motor cars, hiirh explosive, and the etjuij 
nieut of troops esperiallv water bottles and cooking utensils. Aluminium could b 
produced in connection with the Beriya r scheme. There are large deposits of hig 
grade bauxite in (lie Central Provinces, which could be extracted near the sourc 
ol supply and jailed to tin* most convenient centre where the IVriyar power would b 
available or to the Bombay area where sufficient electrical power should be avail ubl 
on completion of the new Tata schemes. 


Oii\n Evidknck, 2()ju d \xrun PUT 

Hoti'lilc Pandit M. M. Maianifa. (K You >av that the >har<4iolders in tin* Indiai 
Aluminium Onmpam are principally European mcmbei*. of the meicantile community 
civil and militaiy officials, (-an you tell us any icason why Indian capital lias no 
been invested in it? Did you invite Indian capital? .1 The prospectuses of the com 
pany were distributed broadcast and capital was invited when the company was floated 
L think the reason was that as it an entirely new' industry in India they did not wan 
to risk capital. They knew nothing about it. 

Q. That was the ease when the enterpihe was first started, when you asked tor th 
first one lakh. On the second and third occasions there was no difficult v ? — .1 Then v\< 
had none at all. 

Q. When was the company started ? .1 In March 1 000. 

Q. When wen* the experiments which the Government made in pmiicei mg the in 
dustrv completed ? When was it known that it was a success?- .1 In 1908 

Q. You were the fiist company to take it over?' — J. e were the tiisl and tin* only 
company. 

President. — fj. What did (fovernment hand ( »vc*i to you? — .1. (jovernnienl hande< 
over to us everything, the plant, stocks, the workmen. We took everything. There wa 
a legular Government eoneern. 

(J. Who vj wlued the stock? — 1 The Supei intendent ol School ol Arts and on 
managing director. 

Hon'hlv Pandit .)/. M Malnr/ya. Q. Were you doing business as an alumiifiun 
compaiiv before you took it n j> from t lie Government? Did you form a company to talc 
itup?--/l. We formed a companv in 1900. The aluminium industry was running fo 
about thi ee years and then we took it over from the Government. 

(I Ft was on your i (‘presentation to Government that it, wished to hand over thi 
industn which was then competing with a private industry? — A. Yes. 

(). You say in your note that vour company has employed skilled workmen Iron 
Europe with varying results sometimes unsatisfactory owing to tin* unta vouruble comb 
lions for them after work is over. What have you done with these workmen? Have voi 
sent them back? A. They have left. 

(). ]),i the men that you have trained find employment in your company or do the; 
go outside? — .1 . Nearly all ol them remain with us We have about 800 men. Beion 
the wai, wo employed about 400 men. 

Q. Do you take apprentices?- — A. We have taken boys. The\ know absolutely 
nothing at all when they come. 

Q. Do you pay them anything at the start? — A. We pay them an anna a day b 
begin with. 

Q. How long does it take to train them? When do they begin to earn their wag** 
regularly? — A. They will be earning good wuigeis in about five years time. Of course the; 
get more every year up to a certain amount. 
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Q . How many aluminium companies are there in India? Do you know? — A. I think 
there are four in Bombay and there is one in Madras. There -are five altogether in 
India. Two factories started under Indian management but they both failed. 

Q. Apart from Ihe existing conditions dm' to the war do you think that there is 
room for the growth of this enterprise in this country? — A. Orta inly. 

lion (tic Sit Fazn/hhoy Curri mhlioy. — Q. The concern that you took over hum Gov- 
ernment, what did it cost Government?' — A. I think we paid 2.J lakhs to Government for 
the concern and I think that Government made a small profit over it. 

Q. They made a small profit ?- .1 . Yes. I am only -peaking from memon . 1 can- 

not be absolutely certain. Government did not lose in any way. 

Q. What was the capital of the company that you stalled thiec \eai.s hot ore you 
purchased the Government concern ?— - A . One lakh. 

(J. And were you making profits before those three years?—. I . Yes. 

Q . Would you like to have a Government, diioefor on the Hoard because vou have 
taken over a Government concern? — 1. We have not felt the need foi a Government 
director, as we already had experience in the jndu.strv . 

Q. When a pioneer industry is Iran si ei red to a piivnte individual don’t you think 

you want a Government director on the Hoard at least tor a certain number of years? 

Don’t you think that Government should be represented on the Board for a limited 
period r — .1. \ e s . 1 agree with v on because 1 think the Government It :t - spent a ceriain 
amount in pioneering the industry. They should be able to >atisf\ themselves that it 
is carried on under proper conditions. 

Q. Do you think that any poison who takes up the ciitei prise will agree to this 
suggestion of having a Government director on the Hoard?— .1. ? do not think there will 
beany objection. It will be a sound thing to have. 

Q. You are not in favour of a Board ot mdu.stiies? — . 1. I do not know what exactly 
you mean. 

Q. Theie may he a body to assist flu' director which mav be p,iiih fleeted and partly 

nominated. The Director of Lndustiies might work with that Board and take their 

advice? — A. 1 should think that the Diiector ot Industries hardly needs any advice. He 
will he able to act. himself. 

Q- Do you think that he F such a genius as never to want anv advice?— .1. 1 <|n nol 
say that altogether. Ue will be glad to take advice. But it will not be incumbent on 
him to act on that advice. The Board should not control his actions, it should only 
advice. 

Q* They will not be able to control his action. II lie and the Hoard differ, it will be 
for the Government to decide' the* mnttci. The Hoard and the diiector may place their 
views befoie the Government?— .1. I see no objection to that then. What t say is that 
the Board should not. be able to control the action of the director by itself. 


Witnesses Nos. 224. 225 ami 220. 

(i) Mr. A. F. Buchanan, ( 2 ) W. Nbieson, and (' A ) J. W. Keith, Messrs. Parry 
• tj* C ( >. , Madras 

Note, Mr. Buchanan submitted written endenct anti teas trammed o roll if with 
ill BUS?*. \ cihton and Keith. The wriitten ami <nai cadence is t on fident ad . 


Witness No 227. 

Tub Made vs Tim den Association. 

W K ITT KN F V1DENCE. 

We are of the opinion that in normal times capital can be readilv raised by private Capital, 
or public subscription when it is a question of starting new businesses or industries for 
the provision or manufacture of goods and products that have already proved successful 
in exploitation and when such enterprises are organised by men of known and proved 
business abilities, yet in the case of pioneer or experimental enterprises we believe that 
the difficulties of obtaining capital ale considerable. This Association considers that 
mneh might be done to overcome these difficulties through the inauguration of a 
Government trade or industrial bunk with headquarters in the Thief Presidency towns 
and branches and agencies in the mofussil, such bank being authorised to advance 
capital for the inauguration of new or expansion of existing experimental enterprises 
under certain conditions and safeguards. It might be found possible to utilise the 
present Presidency Banks for this purpose, the Government trade or industrial section 
to form a separate and independent department. 
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We are not in favour of Government giving money grants, bounties or subsidies, or 
the advancing of loans without a reasonable rate of interest being charged. Loans, 
would be granted by the Government trade or industrial bank in consultation with 
and by direction of "the Director of Industries and his advisers, when the conditions 
governing the oommeneemeut of sueli enterprise as may be proposed prove on investi- 
gation to hold out reasonable prospects of success. It should not be impossible or diffi- 
cult for the head and local officer of the bank concerned, with the Director of Indus- 
tries (avIio should have authority U> call in the assistance of any expert opinion that 
might be required) to come to a derision regarding the prospects of such enterprise, 
the amount, to bo advanced and the rate of interest to be charged. The financial interest 
in tin* concern thus acquired by Government would be gradually reduced as the business 
factory prospej od. We do not propose that Govcrmrieni should have any actual control 
over the conduct of such concern, other than as regards the audit of its accounts and 
general supervision of its financial alfairs. Tf it was eventually found that the 
enterprise tould not be made commercially successful, ii should be closed down. 

lu all cases where 1 he products are suitable for Government’ s requirements it 
should he the policy of Government to guarantee to purchase such manufactures. 

We are strongly ot tile opinion that with such a bank and guarantee a powerful 
incentive and much needed aid would he given towards the establishment, of new 
industries in this country, while such methods would do away with actual competition 
by Government itself. 

Wo are not generally in lavour of Government starting pioneer factories, though 
we recognise that a useful purpose might be served in instances where private enterprise 
is lacking or inefficient and a public good is -ought. In these cases such factories should 
be at once closed if loiiml unsiioressJ ul alter a fair trial, or converted at the earliest 
possible moment into a public company if proved sn< cessful. 

As icgards research w,e are of the opinion that the existing Government, institutions 
provide, a sutiicient means of research for this count n’s present requirements, but 
would suggest that means be taken to bring such institutions their work and tin* 
uses that may be made of them, more prominently to the notice of the general public, 
in which ease we have no doubt their aid would In 1 none widely sought after. 

(Commercial museums serve a useiul purpose, but only if they can be made fairly 
exhaustive as regards the exhibit ot products and nianu tact ures in India and are insti- 
tuted throughout the eounfn in the principal centres. It should be possible to 
utilise them as regular eciities for the purpose of bringing sellers and buyers into 
contact. Inhibitions undoubtedly have their uses, but unless popular in character, 
are unattractive and possibly pioduee little in the way of permanent results. 

We are in favour of the Government departments publishing lists ol imported 
articles used by them but -ec no m-eessity for then exhibition. Samples should however 
always be obtainable by local manufacturers when required, either ou loan or through 
purchase. 

As regards the purchase of stores by Government depart incuts this Association 
has noted with satislaction the instructions that have been issued from time to time 
bv Government, regarding the purchase of goods manufactured in India blit regrets 
that so far as lies in their experience these instructions appear to have borne little fruit. 
There 1 - a natural, but regrettable tendency to keep on ordering in tile old grooves, 
there are prejudice- in favour of English manufactures to ho overcome, and it saves 
tine* and trouble to indent for an English made article of well-known make, rather 
than look around and di-cover whether the article in question cannot he olltajned 

from a factory in India. Government would do well continually to impress upon its 

departments the good that would arise and the general forward itnjietus that would 
lie given, to local industries, if such local industries were assured of satisfactory 
support, in tin* form of regular Government orders. In this connection we would 
draw attention to the remarks made in this Association’s letter, dated 15th December 

1914 addressed to the Chief Secretary to tin* Government of Madras on this subject 

(vide copy attached hereto). The Elites as issued by the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry (Stores), No. 5829-5870-1 1 , dated Simla, 24th July 
1914. would seem to he all that is required, but iti practice they appear to have little 
effect and this Association is of the opinion that Government should make, it their 
special endeavour to see that they are carried out in a nunc liberal spirit than is at 
present, the ease, more especially where llules 1 and 2 are concerned. 

Another point which in the opinion of this Association calls for attention is the 
hyper-critical attitude of many Government Departments regarding certain manu- 
factures. Tt is hardly to be expected that articles turned out of factories in India 
can in all instances show at once that high finish that may be expected from a long 
established factory in England. This Association understand* that goods are rejected 
for this reason though their durability and utility were in no way impaired. To be over 
critical in this respect is not helpful and in many cases 'if obstructive. Such 
articles should never be rejected for minor defects in finish which do not affect durability 
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and utility and while the highest standards should be aimed at ultimately, criticisms 
made by Government officials should be helpful and not hvper-critical, a certain amount 
of |atitude being allowed in the earlier stages of manufacturing. 

In our opinion the existing Government industrial and technical schools cannot Twining of labour 
impart, practical instruction so efficiently as the workshops in which any particular and luperrwion. 
industry is carried on, but as adjuncts to such workshops they should prove of value. 

The latter portion of this Association’s letter dated 15th December 1914, to the Chief 
Secretary to Government of Madras (already quoted above) also deals with this subject. 

No advantages that have resulted from the establishment of industrial and technical 
schools have come to our notice with one exception, viz. : — the Government School im- 
printers attached to the Government Press, Madras, which is producing good results. 

This school is under the control of a practical superintendent, but we believe (his is 
not so in many cases, a defect which in our opinion iurther mitigates against favourable 
results being obtained. 

Industrial schools should be under the control of the Educational hoard advised 
by the Director of Industries. Systematic efforts should be directed against the 
prejudice which exists among certain classes to manual labour, which prejudice consti- 
tutes a serious hindrance to industrial improvement and progress in this eountrv. 

We consider there should be a Director of Industries in each province. He should uffiiini organisation, 
be a man with a sound business experience, commercial abilities and organising power. 

He should not be recruited from the present Go\ eminent service and hi" salary should 
be sufficiently high to induce the best men to take up such posts as permanencies. He 
should have power to call to his assistance, when required, an Advisory Hoard consisting 
of leading business and manufacturing men of the district. IL should be in close 
touch with the Government trades and industrial bank as /gested jn Part I. 

A hoard of Industries or an Imperial Department seems to us nut necessary at the 
present time. Mach province should develop iU own resources. An annual conference 
of Directors of Industries might be held, foi the interchange of views, ideas and 
experience. 

/A . Othn forms of (to (-4 numut art urn and ( h (/(tmzal ion . 

We consider that suitable provision should be made foi the lvgistiation ol tiado Trade mark* and 
marks and names vvitli safeguards against the infringement thereof. names. 

We are strongly of opinion that it is desirable and practicable in the interests Registration of 
of trade to introduce a system of registration or diM/ln-tiie of the names of the members partnership, 
of all business concerns European oi Indian cai eying on any business under names 
not their own, a small tee should be levied for such registration and suitable penalties 
should be enforced for failure to rcgistei oi misrepresentation. 

We would suggest that "iich legislation be on the line" ol the hill lately introduced 
in the House of Lords with such modifications as might be necessary tor this country. 

Tn this connection we would also like to draw attention to the large number oi 
purely Indian businesses (mostly small concern’") carried on under European names. 

This should be checked and discouraged, even by special legislation it necessary. In 
many instances it is only the desire to use the name- ol highly placed officials or well 
known men, but in other eases there is without doubt intent to imitate 1 and to deceive, 
very* often successful in the case of such films as deal with upcouutry residents. Sucli 
eases would of course be disclosed in t hoi i native towns through registration, but thi« 
would not suffice, unless the names so registered were b\ law compelled to be printed 
on the firms stationery. 

consider that the articles required by Government .in* sufficiently varied Jail competition, 
to provide work tor the various trades and manufactures carried on in jails and under 
these circumstances no jail products should be offered to the public. 

of Irtln fmm the (hammtu of the J <sociaftoi/ , fa tin ( Im f Secrctnri/ In 1 1n 

(rorenum nt of Madras, dated 15/// / her min r 1914. 

In common with all who arc interested m the commercial and industrial develop- 
ment of India and who desire to take advantage oi the opportunity now afforded by the 
partial (dosing of the* markets of Europe to stimulate local production and foster home 
industries, my Association has given special attention to this matter and is gratified 
to observe th© sympathetic attitude of the Government of .Madras as evidenced by a 
recently issued Press communique dealing with fin 1 development of local industries. 

I am desired by the members of my Association to give expression to flour view that 
it is within the power of the Government to material I \ promote local enterprise and 
stimulate trade generally in the Presidency by ensuring that the orders for goods 
required by Government and by institutions over which Government exercises control 
Or influence are placed with the manufacturing and trading firms of this Presidency. 

At- present the bulk of all Government orders are sent to the India Office for execution 
in Europe and only emergent requirements are enquired for locally. If it were the 
settled policy of Government to encourage local effort by guaranteeing a percentage 
of its orders to producers or suppliers on the spot, there is every reason to believe that 
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local firms would h* enabled to increase their facilities for production or supply to a 
scale which would ultimately enable them to execute in their entirety a large portion 
of Government orders. It is of course conceded that in the essentials of price and 
quality the goods so obtained must bear a reasonable comparison with articles of a 
similar nature now purchased in Europe. It is not to be expected that local films 
could immediately undertake to fill either large or unusual orders, but enquiries would 
at once elicit information as to the directions in which Madras firms could expand their 
resources so as to meet future requirements. It is felt that the possibilities of local 
enterprise have not been fully exploited and that some misapprehension exists on the 
part of heads of departments as to present available resources. Fnder the stimulus 
of assured support, there is scope for considerable development and 1 venture to 
believe there is sufficient enterprise amongst Madras manufacturing or trading firms 
to take the fullest advantage* of all the support Government is prepared to give them 
by extending their present operations. Appended to this letter is a list of articles 
which are regularly manufactured by members of my Association. 

In this connection, I am desired to point out that the promotion of technical 

education, in which Government lightly takes so great an interest can be largely 

secured while stimulating industries. No industrial or technical school can impart 
instruction so efficiently as the workshop in which the industry is carried on practically. 
Men who have received Gaining in a technical school are not regarded by employers 
as completely efficient workmen, and there can lie no doubt that the serving of an 
apprenticeship to any trade is of more value in creating a body of skilled workmen than 
theoretical instruction in a school, lechnical instruction in a school is a valuable adjunct 
to practical experience in the workshop, but cannot take its place. Much might 

be done to overcome the prejudice against manual labour, which is the greatest stum- 

bling block to industrial education in this country, b\ the establishment of a system 
of apprenticeship under skilled foremen, such as must necessarily follow' the extension 
of factories and workshops called tor by a steady demand from Government. Adverting 
to the attached list of articles already manufactured in Madras it may be remaiked 
that in the production of these articles the workmen receive sound practical training 
in general tool using, in then* care and the manufacture of them, in tree hand art 
drawing and general diaughtinaiiship, in general carpentry and wood-polishing, in 
the tempering, casting, soldering and sharping of many kinds of metals,— -in glass 
grinding and polishing in ordinary paining work.- in turning, milling, slotting, 
wood-pattern making, drilling, boring, gear-cutting, metal, wheel-making and fitting 
blacksmiths and tinsmith’s work and in general mechanism. 

The benefits which must accrue to trade generally and to tin* artizan population 
of Madras especially from a substantial increase in lma I production of articles now- 
imported from Europe art* no doubt fully appreciated by Government, but my Associa- 
tion considers that Government might do more to stimulate these industries by insisting 
in all east's within its control on the placing of ordeis locally and in bringing pressure 
It) bear on higher controlling authorities to give greater freedom than exists under 
present regulations to its officers lo exploit and encourage local efforts. 


Oku, EviDK.vt k, X?(i i it d am*\k\ 1917. 

Tiik M \mtAs Timdks Associ.vmon 
ira* represented bg 

(1) Ml*. 11 I. C. IIOJJKHIM)*, Managing fh-rrrtor, Messrs. P. On § Sons , 

Ma nu factoring Jr trailers , Goldsmith*, c/c., Madras, 

(2) Mr. A. T. GuKKJt, Din ct»r, Messi*. Addison t y Co,, Engineers, Stationers Printers , 

etc., Madras. 

(Jj) Mn. A. M. Macimhu; \li. Engineer , Messrs. Simpson cy Co., Carnage Builders , 

Motor Engineer *, etc., Madras. 

llon’ble Sir Fazulbhog Currimldwg. — Q. About the Director of Industries do you 
not consider there is need for a Board of Industries ?- A. We have stated that the 
local Director of Industries should have power to call to his assistance an Advisory 
Board consisting of leading businessmen and manufacturing men of fhe district. 

Q. Leading business men would not like to be called whenever the Director wants 
them. If there is a regularly constituted Advisory Board they can meet once a week or 
whenever needed. Would not the advice of business men and the representatives of the 
several chambers and other bodies be of great assistance to him? — A. Undoubtedly. 
It seems possible that businessmen in the locality would he in a better position to 
give the Director advice. 
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Q. The Advisory Board might offer its advice to the Director of Industries and 
whenever there is any difference it could be settled by Government ? — A. You could 
h%ve a standing Advisory Board. They ought to be able to give expert advice when- 
ever called upon to do so. 

Q. You say that you are not in favour of any imperial department and you seem to 
think that Provincial Directors of Industry would he able to do all that is necessary? — 
A. Yes. It appears to us that each province should he able to develop its own ivsouir.es. 

Q. The different provinces cannot afford to keep all the exports that may he 
necessary for developing industries. Don’t urn flunk that in this case it would be a 
good thing if there were an Imperial Department from which experts could he taken 
whenever there was any necessity for them? — .1. "We douhf very much if you eould 
get in the Imperial Department all tin* different experts that may he needed. 

Q. Don’t yon think there will la* overlapping if the Imperial Department and the 
Provincial Departments both had their o\mj body nl expert*?- — .1. Different provinces 
have their own needs and each lias to develop on its own lines. Math province will bo 
able to develop in its own way with the help of its own department. In that case it 
will be in a better position to develop its resources. We do not see there is any special 
reason for an extra department run l>\ the Imperial Department. 

F result nt , — (). Supposing you had a Director-General <>t Industries such as Sir 
Fazulbhov is referring to, he would he able to correlate the activities of the different, 
Directors of Industries in the various provinces prevent overlapping of energy on tho 
part of the various Provincial Governments and pro\ ide the necessary facilities that 
are required in every industry . lie could maintain a body f specialists in all the 
important industries and their services could be lent to the di» **iv*nf Governments who 
could call for their sen ices. The\ would finis form a central reservoir and they 
(ould he drawn upon w henevei necessary?—.!. If each province hud its experts their 
services could he utilised in other provinces. (Mhei provinces could obtain a loan 
of their services. 

Q. There i* flit* proposition of tin* Director-Genet al without a Hoard and that of 
Director-General with a Hoard of specialists Which would you prefei ? —A . We would 
prefer a local Board. 

() The local Board would advise the local Directin' ot Industries. Don’t von think 
you need a Director-General of Industries to correlate the activities of the different 
provinces? — .1. We think that that is a good proposition 

Q. Do you think it necessary for him to have an Advisory Board of any sort?- — 
4. We think tin* Advisory Hoard should he adapted to (he needs of each province. 

(J. In addition to I he local Advisory Boat'd?-.!. The Advisory Board eould con- 
sist of the Directors of the Nations provinces. As an aid to the local Director of 
Industries in obtaining assistance he might he useful. We do not know with whom 
the final voice would rest as to whether an industry should be started or not. We 
think it should rest* with the local Director. 

(J. Tn any system of administiation there is hound to be a certain amount of 
decentralisation of authority and Local Governments should have power to start and 
encourage industries up to a certain extent. That obviously follows. There may be 
cases in which Utc local Government may he starting a thing which might he better 
doue in some other province and there would he loss and undue competition. Don’t 
vou think that in such a case tin* presence of a Director-General of Industries would 
straighten out competition?- — .1. We have got sufficient confidence in the good sense 
of file Local Boards. We think tin* local Government which starts the industry is 
the best judge of what will he good for the province. 

Q> There is another matter that lias been brought he tore us and that is in 
connection witfpMhe difficulties in regard to railway and transport facilities. They 
Narv very much in the different provinces. The question of transport facilities varies 
in the inland provinces and in the coast provinces. Don’t you think there ought to 

he some one to keep an eye on all these things and take action?— .1. We think the 

local Directors of Industries might lie trusted to put up a ease in matters like that. 

(J. The matter must go to some one and some one will have to decide it? — A. 

We think the Gommeree and Industry Department will 1 m* able to do that. They would 

have a deciding hand in the matter. 

Str F. II. Steirtnt . — (). With regard to the purchase of stores by the Government 
.Vou say that the present rules are satisfactory but that the spirit * of them is more 
observed in their breach than in their observance. Do you think it would he a rood 
tiling if Government were to publish a list of all their requirements and send it 
round? — A . You will see that we have opened our remarks on this subject of Govern- 
ment patronage with the following words. “ We are in favour of the Government’s 
publishing lists of imported articles used by them ”. We think that rovers tin* point 
which you now bring forward. We think that would he a very good idea. 

28 - a 
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Mr, Robertson, — Q, Do you think that it would be a good thing if the Govern- 
ment had a purchasing department out here? — A, That would be a good thing. That; 
would be the authority to whom we could go direct. Messrs. P. Orr & Sons, Ltd., could 
expand their business considerably if we were assured of a regular demand for tlfeir 
goods. They make mathematical and scientific instruments. 

Q. They are making them themselves? — ,1 . Yes. They import lenses and graduated 
rings. But the rest of the things they make themselves. 

Q. You niton here in India? — A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to the registration of trade marks, that seems a very thorny 
question. The general opinion seems to be that it is rather difficult to carry it out 
by legislation. Do you find that you have not got sufficient protection at present? — .1 . 
1 should say not. Unless the person can show that he has used the name or mark 
consistently for a number of years and thereby obtained a moral right to it, his case 
will fall to the ground in a court of law. We have a case of a pirated mark in point. 

Q, A concrete ease helps us very much in a matter of this kind. Will you send us 
in particulars*? — A. Yes. And 1 would also like to bring one other matter before 
the Commission and that is what we refer to in the last paragraph of our note on the 
subject of Government patronage. “ Auction point which in the opinion of this 
Association calls for attention is the h\ pei-critical attitude of many of the Govern- 
ment departments regarding certain manufactures." In some instances they want 
an extra standard of finish out of the local manufacturers which cannot be obtained 
at once. That is a matter which I do not know if it is within the .scope of the Commis- 
sion. But 1 certainly think that in the case of a new' manufacturing industry that a 
certain amount of latitude might at first be shown as long as the article is durable and 
the utility is in no wav impaired, a high standard of finish to be ultimately required. 

(>. Arc there many members of your Association besides yourselves who do much in 
the way of manufacturing oui here?- — .1. Not a great many. We have tried to pick 
u]) a certain amount of business with Government in instruments. But in some 
instances they are really ovei critical. 

(*. It would seem that il there weie a <cntr.il stores puiehasing department there 
would be more uniformity in this niattei ? — .1. I think that Mich a department would 
be n great help indeed. Such a dcpaitmcnl would know when* to .go for llie articles. 

1/on'hfr f J tiH(ht M. M . Malnntja. — (J. You suggest that rules regarding the pur- 
chase of stoics might be made still more liberal and that I he spirit ot tin* rules should 
he more in evidence? — .1 . We think that the institution of such a department as has 
been suggested would greatly aid that. 

And the aim should be to encourage indigenous enterprises and not insist upon 
indigenous products equalling the foreign articles in finish ?—-. I . Not at first, as long 
as durability and utility are unailected. 

(). Do you think it would promote the object which you have in view if along with 
the list, of articles required by Government it was aUu stated from what firms the 
articles were puichnsed in tin* previous year, it it was shown what articles were 
purchased in India?— A. We do not think that would serve any useful purpose so far 
as we me concerned. 

I’icsuirnl. — Q. One ot the suggestions that have come before the Commission is 
this, that there should be an Indian Stores Department which should play the same 
part as the Stores Department in London. Apart from that if it was shovvii what 
articles were purchased locally and what were imported would it not help you? Don’t 
you think that the spirit of t lit* rules would be carried out in the direction of the en- 
couragement of private enterprises? — A . We do not see how it would. 

Hon'hlc I* and it .)/. .!/. Ma!arii/a~<J. Don’t you think it would be useful if a 

list were given of the articles purchased locally and the articles purchased from 

abroad? — .1. That would be more useful. But we cannot say whether it would serve 
any useful purpose to say from what firm Die thing was purchased. 

(), Would that not lead to an increase of business? Take for instance, Messrs. 
T\ () n - & Sons. They are manufacturing scientific instruments. If it is made known 
that they are manufacturing such and such instruments and that the Government 
is ordering its supplies from there, will they not then get orders from other directions 
too? — A. As far as the firm is concerned, that would be a sort of advertisement. Of 
what value it would be we are not prepaid! to sav. We see no objection to it but at 
the same time we do not see any good in it. 

Tt may not be of advantage to you now after you have established the industry 

and established a name. In the ease of a new industry would it not be useful? — A. 

Yes. As regards the supply of certain clashes of things. 

* Vide additional written evidence printed after or»j evidence. 
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Q . If manufacturers knew what Government had taken from firms, say, in Madras, 
in Calcutta and Bombay and the amount of the purchase, that would be an incentive 
to other manufacturers to produce a similar article? — A. It i« generally known from 
wlfere Government makes its purchases. 

Q. This should be ail encouragement to, persons connected with the particular 
industry? — A . If one wants to start any particular new industry there are many 
places where one can get the required information. Anybody who wanted such in- 
formation would be able to get it from the department. We do not see that it is 
accessary for Government to advertise the actual source of supply. 

Q. Supposing anybody wanted to know how much of stationery was bought in a 
particular year and what the quantity of it was, lie should be able to get. the information 
readily from the published list without applying to any one for it? — A. We do not see 
any objection to it individually. 

(). You are of opinion that workshops should be attached to industrial schools 
and that they should impart training in industrialism, that the workshops should be 
well equipped and up to date? — . I. Wo think they would serve* a very useful purpose. 

Q, You say that there is need leu* separate trade or industrial banks to fiuanee 
industries. You suggest that there should be established branches and agencies of 
such a bank in important centres. Do you think that the Government should find 
all the money for the bank or that the Government should contribute partly to its 
funds?— 'A. We think that tin* Government should establish Midi a hank and find 
the funds. 

Q. Suppose Government did not see its way to do that and suppose Government 
were willing to guarantee interest at per cent on whatever mmn*\ may be deposited 
for a certain number of year 1 *, do you think then that the pul ir will subscribe to the 
funds of such a bank? — .1. We should think it quite possible. We think it would have 
to be* highei than five per cent. 

Q. That would depend on the conditions ot the market at the time. 1 suggested 
five per cent as a tair amount of Jiiteiesl fo he guaranteed by Government foi a certain 
number of years say five* or ten. II the Government made such a guarantee do you 
think that the public will lake shares in the bank? --.I We should think there is a good 
possibility in it. 

(J. The two means I hat you suggest for giving an impetus to industries then are the 
establishment ol such a bank ami the guaranteeing oi the purchase ot indigenous 
industrial concerns. You think that these two methods will ghe a great impetus to 
industries?— 1. We think so. They would undoubtedly. 

(J. Would you also suggest in addition that there should be a bureau for supply- 
ing ill format ion to industrialists as to the possibilities of de\clopmeut in different parts 
of the Presidency ? — .1. That would tome under tin- scope oi the Director of Industries. 
Supposing one wishes to Mart an industiy one should approach the Director of In- 
dustries and seek his aid eitliei to obtain finance oi to obtain expert ad\iee. If lie 
lonsjdeis that the project is worth considering then he will lccnmmcnd money' for the 
starting of the enterprise. 

Would you expect to ieeei\e all the financial hel|) without putting any money 
\ ourself or would you make it a pielimiiian condition that you should subscribe a 
cerfain proporl ion of the capital before the Government should help you? — .1. That, 
will depend on circumstances. AYe should say that as much of private capital should 

he found as possible. But no doubt then 4 would be instances m which a man might 

have a** very sound knowledge of an industry and he may not be able to find the money. 

(). In such a case you would lecommend that Government should finance all the 
capital necessary to give if a start? — A. It will be within the discretion of the Director 
of Industries to recommend that such a thing nun be done. 

Q. That can only be in the case ot pioneer woik oi in exceptional ease-. But in the 
case of ordinary industries, what would you recommend?- — -.1. We would not stand in 
the yvay of any sound industry being carried out if in the opinion of the Director and 
his advisers it is worth carrying out and we think that in that case flit money should 
be found. 

Q. \ ou have made it clear in tbe course of tlu* evidence that you are not in favour 

() f on Imperial department’. AA T ith reference to the importance of having a department 

f<> deal with the industries of the province, do 1 understand you to say that the present 
needs of the provinces show’ that there should be an authority iri the province to 
consider proposals for developing industries and tor pushing them forward? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that a person yvho needs help will lx* better able to approach the 
local Director than some authority in Delhi or Simla?— A. We certainly think so. 

Q. How long has your association been in existence ?■ — A. It has been in existence 
before I (Mr. TIobertson) came to Madras 17 years ago. It was incorporated in 1 882. 

Q. How many firms are members thereof? — A. 24. 

(?. Are they all manufacturing firms? — A. They are all trading firms. 
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Q. Have you got auy Indian firms among the members of your Association? — A. 
Yes. There are seven Indian firms. 

Mr. Chaticrton. — Q. (Mr. Robertson), in regard to the question oi’ the registra-. 

tion of partnerships would you like to make it compulsory that the partners in Messrs. 
1\ On* & Sons should bo made known V — A. Certainly. It would not however apply 
to Oit & Sous, who are registered under (he Companies Act. II would he possible 
for any body to ascertain who our partners are. 

Q. You sa\ that there should he a Direcloj of Industries but you prefer that he 
J hould not he recruited from Government service. Have you got any reasons for that 
particular statements — . I . As tar as we can see lie should bo a man of sound business 
experience and commercial experience. The great fault at present is that there is 
no continuity of policy. The official who is appointed Director remains for some time 
and then he is promoted to something better. In Madras we have had three directors 
in 18 months. One limn does a thing and it is not continued after he leaves. There is 
no continuity of policy. II the position is made lueiative and a high salary is attached 
to if, then you can gel a good man from outside the Government service too. He 
would have the experience and tin* training that will lie necessary to hold the post. 

Q. You are in favour of industrial schools being put under the Department of 
Education ? — .1. Yes, taking the advice nf Hu* Director of Industries whenever necessary. 

Q. (Mr. Mncdougall. ) In your case do you consider that the training given in the 
School of Arts Industrial school is good? — .1. Yes. I should think v<>. They turn out 
good workmen. # 

Q. Have the Madras firms any regular system of apprentice*? — .1. I belong to 
Simpson & (\>. We have been coach-builders since 1840. The carpenters were purely 
engaged in carriage building. The lather brought his son to {Ik- firm and there was 
a. sort of hereditary connection. We are doing our best. The dilfieultv is <n gef a 
good class of labour. 

(>. Have you g^ot any system of apprenticeships at all? — .1. We have got a 
system. Tf a boy is intelligent we take him on a starting salary. We keep him on a 
nominal agreement for three or four years. The salary increases every year. 

Q. In your ease you prefer In get a man who is already trained in some mechanical 
engineering slings and then make him specialise in a partieulai class of work? — A. 
Yes, if he can. 

Q. (Mr. Robertson). Have t lie other firms any system of apprenticeships? — .4. 
Tn our firm 1\ Orr A Sons, Ltd., the son following his father’s footsteps applies to • 
considerable extent. That- is specially the ease in i Im goldsmith’s work. There the 
father takes his son b> help him in his work. 

Q. Do you take only artisans of a particular type, belonging to a particular caste? 

A. Not necessarily. We take any finely wlm is likely to turn out a good workman. 

Sir l\ // Sfeinirf. (K With reference to the registration of trade marks have 
you e\ or been asked foi an expression of your views by the Local Government ?- -A. 

T think not. Wo hn\o < onsidered the matter ourselves on certain occasions. 


Addition a; \Y kitten' Evidence . 

[Suit in ihlc<1 lifter oral c.mminaUon .) 

With reference 1 to the oral evidence 1 given hefoie you by our representatives and 
your request that we furnish you with instances of the pirating of trade marks and trade 
names, we addressed our members on this subject and have the honour to enclose you 
herewith letters in original received fiom Messrs. Oakes & Go., Limited, dated 20th 
March 1017, and Messrs. Spencer & Co., Limited, dated 4 J2nd February 1017, and the 
copy of a letter submitted through one of our members (R. Marl ure) from t lie Eastern 
Representative of the firm of Messrs. J. Gosnoll & Sons, London. 

Then 1 is no doubt that under existing conditions there is great difficulty and delay 
in obtaining an injunction to slop the use of a pirated mark, or name, and it is practi- 
cally impossible to do so unless you are in a position to prove priority of use, that you 
have used such a mark for a considerable period ol time, and have built up a business 
on it. Even when successful in obtaining an injunction against the wrongful use of 
such a mark, damages can very rarely be recovered. 


From — Messrs. Oakes & (Vi., Ltd. 

7V>— the Secretary, Madras Trades Association. 

Dated —the 20th March 1917. 

With reference to your letters of the 10th and 17th instant addressed to our head 
office and Royapuram branch, we have to state that in years gone by we had frequent 
complaints with regard to infringement by native merchants of our cigar trade marks, 
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but we did not take the matter up seriously, consequently there are no records except 

of one which occurred in 1818; in this particular case we did place the matter in the 

hands of our solicitors. The name of the firm is and the mark 

infringed was our best selling line, viz., “ Oriental " cigars, hut in this case we could 

only trace the dealer and not the manufacturer, therefore the matter was closed. 


From - Messrs. Spencer & ('«>. Ltd. 

To —the Secretary, Madras Trades Association. 

Instances ii\ which native firms hare prated the name “ Catamaran ” ds applied to the 
well I nown brand of Spencer cy Co's eupu . 

In 1811 Newell & Co. lnunufactuml cigars and called them “Catamaran.” They 
were advised that the name was Spencer & Co.'s property, hut refusing to recognise this 
a suit was filed against them in the Triehinopolv Court O.S. No. (Hi of 1811 in which 
judgment was given in Spencer A (Vs favour, after considerable delay, in March 
j ()]o Spencers sued for damages hut recovered only court expenses. This decree was 
advertised and cigar manufacturers generally weie warned against making use of the 
word “Catamaran.” Notwithstanding this f mu teen firms, in addition to many others, 
have used the name, and have only discontinued doing so on the matter being placed in 
the hands of our solicitors. 

Allot liei instance of pirating a well known name is I he east* ol the British American 
Tobacco Co. r. Slunk Ismail Sahib and aimthei. The case in question was tried in the 
Madras Courts under O.S. No. lf>8 of 1808 and judgment was gi\< n on tin* 20th December 
1810. Jn that, judgment it was shown that Ihc B.A.T. & Co. w »e entitled to the name 
“ Scissors ” wdien used in eoiineet ion with eigarettes, and the defendants and others 
were pvoliihited from using the same. 


From .1 \MKs Wan. Ill, Lm| , Hepiesentat i\ e* id Messrs. ,1. Gosnoll & 

Sons, Condon. 

'To tlu* Secretaiv, Madras Trades Association through Mi. II. Maclure, 
Madras. 

Hated Calcutta, tlu* 10th March 1817. 

Yours of the 0th March. Regarding imitations, as all the particulars of my prose- 
cutions go to London tor GomicU's perusal I have neithei date nor any other particulars 
to oive you beyond the tact that for last few yeais I ha\e had an average of about six or 
more eases per annum against importers of Japanese imitations oi Gosncll’s pnwdeis 
ami soa])s. These June taken place at Colombo, Bombay ami Rangoon and in 

.lapan itself where they actually put up the article with Gosnell’s name and address, 
Condon. 

After considerable time 1 eventually won Ibis ease, and also I believe at the present 
“Pears" are prosecuting in Rangoon loi Japanese imitation nj the Glycerine Soap. 
The number of imitations have been so numerous of Gosncll's goods that they have 
plitced the matter before the Board of Trade in London, a^ it leads to much expense 
and after winning your ease J hud the experience of the Magistrate lining The party 
Rs. 5 which was no deleirent and he put me to much greater expense of appealing. 
This he lost- but the whole expense was mine, as l took him into the Criminal Court at 

Colombo. This \ou can’t do in Rangoon owing to a ruling of the High Court which 

was allowed to stand through the party not taking his case to higher authorities. In 
my last case at Rangoon without knowing of this decision 1 prosecuted in the Criminal 
Court and before* the same Magistrate who gave me a decree the previous year; and 
this time although he said it was certain h an imitation he could not convict, owing to 
the ruling T have mentioned. I then put the matter in hand civilly, and the offending 
party came to terms and paid ull| expenses, destroying the stuff. The Government 
could stop all these imitations at the Custom-house and piueeed again*! the importers 
as they are the people who give samples of well-known lines and get the Japanese to 
make them. It is a great hardship to the original manufacturers, for in one ease T had 
to stop my journey to Shanghai and return to Colombo at once to be present when my 
ease was railed. I got decree and expenses but the usual native trick prevailed. He 
went bankrupt and 1 failed to get anything. The Government in conjunction with the 
Japanese Government could stop these imitations easily, and if it was once known bv 
the importers that the Government could prosecute it would frighten them to import. 
T am aware through my solicitors in Yokohama that one man registered -U) British 
and American trade marks in his own name at Tokio in one day and Gosnell’s was 
among the number. However, in looking over the trade mark book of the Government 
I came across Gunnell's, and at once applied to have this man’s title to it removed and 
T was successful. The reason lie managed to register Gosnell’s was owing to faulty 
registration by the agent employed by Gosnell find the flaw entitled him to get a fresh 
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registration in his own name, and if I bad not observed it before the three years, the 
trade mark by Japanese laws would have been this man's and the first lot of our goods 
entering Japan after would have been confiscated, such is Japanese law. 

' Imitation of everything British or American having a big sale are limited in Osaka. 
I trust this information may be of some use to you. 


Witness No. 228. 

JJa. (iiuiKiu Slater, Professor of Indian Economic*, L ni rersity of Madras. 

Written* Evidence. 

There are cel 'in jcumuis specially applicable to India, tor aiding private businesses 
preferably by othei means than by ( 1) money grunts-in-aid, (2) bounties * and subsidies, 
(3) guaranteed dividends, (4) loans without interest, and (5) provision of share capital— 

(1) The revenues of India an* extraordinarily small compared with the area and 
population. 

(2) In consequence, the most urgent and necessary governmental activities, e.g., 
highways, sanitation and education are hampered at every turn by lack of funds, 

(3) The revenue, besides being small, is to an exceptional degree inelastic. In 
consequence tin* rise of prices which has been continuous in India for many years 
arid w Inch is 1th It/ to continue (with fluctuations) for a number of years to come, tends 
to have a greater effect on expenditure than on revenue. If expenditure on existing- 
services is prevented from expanding by refusing increases of pay to compensate for 
higher prices, efficiency will be saciificed. 

(4) There are special political difficulties in the way of increase of taxation. 

(f>) With regard to loan capital, the ( ioveiiiment has hitherto only succeeded 
in raising relatively small funds tor the great enterprise to which it is already com- 
mitted — railway extension. 

The genera] theoretical objections to such proposals, (1) that such help cannot be 
provided to all businesses and industries alike, nor given to all industi ialists who apply 
for it, (2) that (In* task ol distinguishing between applicants impartially and judicially 
is an extraordinarily delicate and dilliciilt one, and one lot which the Govennneiil 
organisation is not fitted, id) that the inaction upon tin* cflicicncy and repute of the 
Government service might be bad, and (1) that the inaction upon business management 
would almost cevtainh be bad — these objec tions are in a specially high degree applicable 
to India. A very strong case lor a particulai mdustiy might, ot course, over-rule these 
objections. It should, however, lx* proved that tin* particular industry is vital to the 
prosperity oi progress <u defence ot the country. 

There remain lhr««* suggested methods cd giving Government aid— 

(a) loans with interest, 

(h) supply «d machinery and plan! on the* hi i e purchase system. 

(c) guaranteed Government purchase oi products, 

Taking these m inverse order, 

(c) to the guaranteed Government purchase cd the product of an industry which 
it is desired to aid 1 sec no objection provided, (1) the Government requires the 
product, {2) the quality is satisfactory, (3) there is no reasonable fear of the supply 
failing at an awkward moment. (-1) the rice either is reasonably low or can be 
reduced during the period approximately to tile level of competing foreign products. 

(b) Sn ft/th / of machine! i/ and plant on the hire purchase system. — This appears 
to be a most valuable wav of helping the small type of business that prevails in India. 
It is already applied in the lorin ot well boring, and supply ot pumps and water-litks fn 
agriculturists. It is one of the simplest and most effective possible way's of helping 
hanrlloom weaving. Some standaidised form of improved loom, with winding and the 
other necessniy subsidiary machines, might well be supplied to even’ applicant, pay- 
ments being spread over four oi five years. It would also be necessary to organise the 
supply of spare parts , in order that repairs may he quickly and effectively carried out. 
Otherwise the impioved loom degenerates into something more expensive, but scarcely 
more efficient, than the country loom. 

There appears to me to be a very strong case for the manufacture of the improved 
handloom and the subsidiary machines bv the Government itself, in order to secure 
uniformity, which would allow the manufacture to be carried on on a large scale and 
the cost per loom minimised, and the looms supplied to the weavers at the lowest possible 
prices. 

The hand loom weaving industry shows such remarkable vitality in the presence 
of mill competition and is so well suited to the peculiar circumstances of India that 
there can be little doubt it will well repay further effort to increase its efficiency. 


• Bounties may be in Borne countries and in some circumstances a more eligible form of protection thun import 
dutiee. In India they are the lets eligible form. Import, duties on manufactures designed to be protective would 
probably suooeed only very partially in tbeir main purpose, but be very serviceable to the revenue, and, if 
fudioioily imposed, would tax the Indian people in fair proportion to their ability to pay. 
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(a) Loans with interest . — These should not be provided (except in some special 
case, tor very valid special reasons) directly by the Government, but indiroctly through 
• f . ttt™ “^“opnwait of the banking system, as by some such scheme as that urged bv 
Sir W. B. Gunter before the Indian Finance and Currency Commission. n 

A central bank with headquarters at Delhi and a branch in London, working with 
the Presidency Banks, with power to raise capital in London and to issue notes without 
metallic backing in order to give the currency necessary elastieitv. 

The Central Bank should, in order that it may enjoy public confidence, be guaran- 
teed by the State, and as a corollary the Government should share in the profits above 
the guaranteed minimum, and exercise some measure of conlrol. 

The benefits to be exported are (1) that excessively high rates of discounl during 
certain months would be obviated, (2) the rate oi interest when business hoiiM-s want 
loans would be reduced, (3) the scale on which the Presidency Banks can do business 
would be much increased 

The economic motive behind the demand for pioneer factories is clearly the desire Pioneer fsctorU. 
to have in India industries which come under the law of Increasing Belarus— which 
are necessarily those which are situated to large scale production. This consideration 
should determine the planning of a pioneer factory. 

In a country in which business ability is abundant and well trained,, it. may lie 
worth while for a Government to establish pioneer or demonstration factories in order 
to test whether an industrial process which satisfies laboratory tests will also he success- 
ful under manufacturing conditions. Such factories ma\ be a useful link between a 
technical research institute and the industrial community. 

lint, in Tndia general business ability is as wanting as techno al skill and knowledge, 
therefore in order to be really instructive in India, a Gn\ , nm-nl pioneer lac'orv 
should be one m all respects worthy of imitation by privat, enterprise l( f |,o,ilil 
he designed to sneered commercially. It should he put in charge of a thoroughly 
competent chief who should have a free hand, especially in appointing and dismissing 
ail bon I mates. 1 here should be no hesitation, if this would lead to efficiency in 

obi am mg from abroad men to fill all posts from department managers io foivinen 
admitting fiom the locality only coolies and boys. ]i slioubl ebieflv be different iated 
irom a faeloiy run purely lor profit by the follow mg characteristics : 

(<i) The hours should he limited, and attendance at educational classes com- 
pulsory. 

{!>) Boys in particular should work short hours (sav half time from 1(1-18 3 
time from IS-IM). ‘ ' 1 

(c) The instruction should lie in English, Arithmetic and suitable elementary 
Mathematics, and file principles ,.f the sciences related to (he manufact me. 

( tl ) As the natiie workers become trained and show their competence they should 
he promoted until the factory is completely manned by them. 

. . . C) "'i al j practicable reliable Indians or other British subjects desirous of 
establishing competing businesses should be given facilities for studying proeesse, and 

With regard to the stage at which it should be closed or handed over to a i.rivate 
company — J 

fl) ft should he closed when the Government is satisfied that the experiment is 
a failure, and cannot be made to succeed without a disproportionate outlay. 

(~) Tt should be bonded over to private capitalists * — 

(a) ns an alternative to closing, if private capitalists offer to take it over, 

. , * P*) or even successful provided there is good reason for believing that private 
capitalists can and will carry it on more profitably, and with euual advantages to the 
nfTeHe(1 S ° I1(TS 011(1 l )rothin * rs of ^ materials, purchasers 

(c) but in this ease it should only be handed over provided the private capitalists 
WiH pay a proper price based on reasonable anticipation of future profits. 

These conclusions follow inevitably from consideration of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment being the trustee of the general public well being, the interests of the Govern- 
f”w indiVl < e i intCrCsfs ° f 11u ‘ f:,)TmnuilJt y nll(1 must not he sacrificed to the gain of a 

■*•*» 

This may he illustrated by a particular example. A Madras Government JWil 
Ind a7 W : "u a< T ^ ? ,K ; rt , of ,1rivi “K and Ilardtmutb out of id 

.li't tc,: ^4^"*” *“• ~ rf — ™'“* *• ««• .~ri" 

. , (2) the presence in Madras of a really successful n„,l „.„n , 

SGaerr^run iTaYaVh!^ 

satisfactorily nor how to do anything else. 7 h 8 peopIe how to nmk <‘ P enrila 
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The policy outlined above can be combined advantageously with the plan of sending 
young men to study the industry in foreign countries. 

Q . 22. — -Research abroad has played a very important part in Japanese industrial 
development. Japanese students swarm in Great Britain, parts of Europe and Ameriefi, 
learning everything that will help them in their future work. 

When I have come into touch with these students 1 have invariably found that 
they had their work waiting for tin ' /// on their return to Japan. On the other hand 
with respect to the comparatively Jew Indian students learning industries abroad there 
seems more usually than not complaint that they have great difficulty in finding 
employment in which to utilise their acquired knowledge. 

The Japanese method seems preferable. 

Q. 25. — The following surveys seem required in the Madras Presidency: — 

(1) A water-power survey of the JNilgiris, Palnis and High Itange and Western 
Ghats, to ascertain the amount of hydro-electric power available and the conditions 
under which it can be profitably utilised. A similar survey of rivers flowing into 
the Bay of Bengal. 

(2) A mineralogieal survey conducted by mineralogical chemists to look, more 
particularly, for tin* rarer mineials for which a demand is now being created by the 
advance of science. 

(tf) A forestry survey to ascertain whether scrub i angle which yields but little 
firewood and nothing else of value cannot.be replaced bv valuable forests. 

Very valuable agricultural surveys have been carried out by the Madras Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and this department is quite capable of extending its w r ork with 
incalculable benefit to the Presidency, it supplied with larger hinds. 

Q. 20,- -These are generally found essential to the prosperity of cottage industries. 

1 understand that Messrs. Marshall, Field & Go. of (Virago have arranged with 
the Nourashtras of Madura foi a sample' collection of all varieties of cotton and silk 
goods woven in the Madura district. 

The Victoria Institute acts as an exhibition and sab's agency for South Indum 
art industries. It should, T think, have* been placed in a shopping centre, and modelled 
rather on Liberty's or Selfridgc’s than on a museum. It might be worth while to 
establish a branch for sales in Mount Road. 

But tin* most promising line of development would appear to be sales aireneios in 
London, Paris, perhaps Pet mg rad and Moscow, New* Yoik and Chicago and other cities 
if those succeed for the sale of brass wmrk, wood carvings, printed cottons, embroidery, 
lace, etc*. In this wav the producers might be brought into touch with the market 
and the development of new designs might be encouraged. 

Q. .s\ 48 to 50.- I was for a number of years on the staff of Woolwich Polytechnic, 
(1897 onwards). 

The efficiency of Mint Polytechnic varied from year to year according to the condi- 
tion of the Arsenal. When the Arsenal was working on the 8 hours day, without over- 
lime, the efficienc 1 * of the Polytechnic, was extremely high — from results it appeared 
to be far higher than any other Polytechnic in London. When overtime prevailed the 
efficiency of the Polytechnic dropped. 

The Arsenal authorities were convinced hv experience of the advisability of insti- 
tuting special classes for boys, in working hours, which were held in the Polytechnic, 
aid which the boys attended in sections. This was found very successful. To Ihe 
bps*, of my knowledge this is typical of Fnglisli experience 

Youth is the time for learning; but to expect growing lads and young men who 
have not reached their full strength to attend industrial classes after a full day’s 
v oik is lit lie short of cruelty. * 

Industrial schools should be under the Department of Industries. Otherwise they 
would have little practical value. 

Under this head 1 desire to draw attention to what is in my opinion, the most 
important principle of all for Indian industrial development; the principle that all 
L i i her and technical education, to yield satisfactory results, must be built upon a 
Hound foundation of good elementary education. In India there is the attempt to 
build upon a foundation of elemontnn mis-education. 

We have schoolmasters at 0 to 10 rupees per month. Obviously these men are 
selu olmasters because they are unfit to be anything else — and most of all, unfit to be 
schoolmasters. A competent schoolmaster instils competence into his pupils, an incom- 
petent schoolmaster instils incompetence. 

Mo man should be appointed to take charge of a school of any sort unless he has 
been so trained that hi* can be trusted to instil the habit of thinking accurately, and 
wet king honestly. The minimum of money arithmetic should be taught, the maximum 
ol ex a i i measurement. I should like to see the post of headmaster of a village school 

ordinarily combined with that of public vaccinator and sanitary inspector, because 

(“) ^ 'yould be easier in that instance to secure that a decent salary is rriven. 

(h) Tt is bad for a schoolmaster not to have outside work dealing with’wr/i and 
things, Tf lie gives all his time to teaching children, his mind also becomes childish, 
and he deteriorates even as a schoolmaster. 
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(c) The scion l i lie training necessary tor his sain tan* and medical work would 
bo the best training tor liim as a schoolmaster. 

id) Indian sanitation requires the presence of a trained man in as many villages 
a*s possible. The dignity, self-respect and usefulness outside school of the school in aster 
should be fostered as tar as possible. It is regrettable that any hindrances should be 
placed in tlio way of bis working in the co-nperalive movement.' 

(J.s\ Ob to (i2. - The history of the Department of Industries in the Madras Presi- 
dency appears tome to indicate— 

(1) That the department has great possibilities of usefulness and should be 
systemat icallv developed. 

(2) That the first reform needed is to raise the pay and status of the Director ot 
Industries, and to appoint a Director with a view to his occupying the posi tor a 
considerable number ot years, with an exception.il degree ot freedom of initiative. 

(d) Dor this reason I think it would be well, at least temporarily, for him to come 
immediately under His Excellency the Governor. 

(4) For the Direclor of Industries the most important qualifications arc — 

(o) General administrative ability, 

(//■) A scientific training and a general acquaintance with the nature of modern 
industry. 

{(‘) Knowledge of India nnd Indians. 

Npecia I knowledge of any particular industry, though desirable, is not. essential. 

Gn the whole, excluding the possibility of finding a man of genius, the most suitable 
appointment would appear to la 1 t li.it, of an Indian Civil Service man of proved adminis- 
trative ability, hut still fairly voting, who had taken a high mieaee degree, and had 
been horn and bred in a great industrial centre. 

Expert knowledge ot particular industries should be secun , in subordinates. 

(0) T should not reeomnieiid, at. present, an Advisory final d foi Madras. At a 
later period it would probably he list* t u 1 . At present there is considerable rbk that 
the wrong sort of Hoard would be appointed, and il would be better tor the Director to 
se<*k such udviee as he requires in the quarter* where he finds he can best obtain it. 

It will be time enough to consider the appointment of such a Hoard when a 
I). '■color ot Industries, alter not less than five \eais expeiienec m the department, 
recommends it. 

( G ) The step immediately advisable with a view to i he eoirelaiion of the separate 
activities of (he various provinces is, 1 consider, a periodical conference of Provincial 
Directors of Industry. [ would suggest that theie should also he at the same time and 
place a < onfereiire of Provincial Directors of Agi ieull ure, and that tin* two innlWcuccH 
should be lodged and have meah-. Ingel her. 

From such conferences suitable plans for Imperial organisation might be expected 
tomigfnate. 

Q. 7t>. — There are now a number ot men in India walking **peeialh at Indian 
Economics. Piofcs.sor Jrvons’ appointment in Allahabad is a new one, so is mine in 
Madi ■as. Bombay University is | * Ian m n tr important dev elopments, of which the a ] >- 
Jiointineiit of a Professor of Economic** and Sociology is a part. The study of Economics 
in India in (lit* past has been too milch assoc iaied with political emit roversV ; and econo- 
mic fm fs and theories used as controversial weapons. It now time that economies 
Hlfould be recognised as a science to be pmsued in a scientific' spirit. 

In these circumstance's, on my initiative*, warmly xiippntied bv Sir ITarold Stuart, 
Hie Madras Economic Association has urged that there should be an economics Section 
of tlm. Indian Science Gongrosx. 

* The results of suck inclusion, in my opinion, would he— 

(1) an impetus to the study of Eeonomics on concrete, practical lines, and in a 
scion! iff c* spirit, 

(2) an invaluable opportunity to economists of different parts of India to meet 
one another, and to meet workers in other fields of science, whose results are the 
law material for the economist, 

(d) a useful reaction upon the physicist, chemist, hinlooist, eh., through the 
fact that the economist is primarily interested in Ilnur researches from the point of 
view of their probable bearing on industrial development. 

With this Economic Section the Indian Science Emigres would, in my opinion, bo 
more useful than at present in assisting industrial development. 

Qs. N9 to 9d. — These questions are vital. 

Two instances may be given from one dislrit t atom — Tinnevellv. There senna 
is an important crop. It requires intensive cultivation, and yield*, under minimi condi- 
tions, a very high profit per acre. But the price lias recently slumped to on e-fiffh 
of what it was recently. Tin* cause of this may be in part over-production, but the 
main reason is adulteration. 

A wild plant, called avnrni, resembles c ennn. It lias some medicinal value and will 
pay for picking and exportation if sold for what it is. The Indian dealers* instead 
used it, to adulterate the senna. Tin; mixture, merely because it is a mixture of 
unknown proportions, is obviously useless for medical purposes, and as soon as this 
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is realised, the commercial value also disappears. But uot content with this, the local 
dealers went on to adulterate with other wild leaves — some, I am informed, being 
poisonous. 

The other instance I refer to, thal of pulichai, is doubtless well known to the 
Commission. But 1 desire to point out what appear to me to be aspects of the pulichai 
question winch have not yet received the attention they deserve. 

Cotton is the greatest Indian manufacturing industry, jute being a good second. 
Cotton growing is among the most important Indian agricultural industries. The world 
demand for cotton is continually growing, and nowhere can production be increased 
as easily as in India. With, allowing for naked children, close on three hundred 
million 'wearers of cotton within Indian borders, there is room for enormous expansion 
in Indian cotton i unufacture, and also for far greater assistance being given than at 
present, to the Lancashire mills. But for either of these developments the question of 
tjuahh/ of cotton i* Altai. The Indian cultivator gets, compared with the American 
or Egyptian, a miserable yield in point of quantity — but to get even this lie sacrifices 
qualit \ . His chief concerns are weight of crop and ginning outturn. It better cottons 
are grown in small quantities, the grower cannot get the increment ol price to which 
lie is equitably entitled. 

A bold and rompioheuM\e policy appears to be indicated, including — 

(1) A tax on raw cotton exported out of the Empire. This would («) yield 
revenue, (b) assist Indian mills to meet the very fierce competition threatened from 
htjmn. 

(2) A considerable portion of (lie produce of the tax should be used to directly 
help the cultivators, 

(g) All dealings in seed should be controlled by Government. There are big 
issues involved, and the cotton problem appears to demand a special enquiry. 

The extraordinary prevalence of adulteration in India no doubt springs from 
certain peculiarities of the ethieal codes and religious systems ol India, i.e., from 
deeply rooted sociological causes. The very same causes have the consequence that 
stringent legislation against adulteration would be unpopular; and the same causes 
acting upon the police force would make enforcement of the law exceptionally difficult. 
It is not surprising therefore that the Indian Governments hesitate to attack the most 
flagrant and calamitous practices by direct repression. But the very lack of legal 
penalties against adulteration helps to maintain the popular impression that it is at 
the worst a mild and venial fault. 

It is, 1 think, insufficiently lecognised that the common experience of countries 
when passing through tin* stage of production by numerous small producers is that 
adequate measures foi pi event iou of adulteration and maintenance of quality, both in 
material and workmanship, must be taken. 

If India is to make any real industrial progress I believe the adulteration and 
misdirection problem must be tackled with determination, and the efficiency of the 
police system increased to the necessary degree. Mere increase of police pay would 
not, probably, effect much ; but a considerable increase is a necessary preliminary step. 

A system of Government certificates of quality to be applied for voluntarily appears 
a most iumeful expedient. If taken up its educational effect w’ould be so valuable that 
the cost, in mv opinion, should be met out of general taxation, and only nominal 
foes charged to the certificate holders. As a general rule I might suggest that there 
should be compulsory certificates for now industries, and voluntary certificates for 
existing industries. 

(Js. 97 to 100.- My attention has been drawn to the case of the Koilpatti Mills, 
some way south of Madura, 'there are special railway iates for coal for Madura, but 
if the Koilpatti Mills manager tries to fake advantage of the Madura rate, by booking 
to Madura and then on from Madura to Koilpatti, lie is not allowed to bring on the 
coal in the same trucks, lie is required to unload at Madura, and reload into the 
same or other trucks, and the co.d of this unnecessary operation and the loss of coal 
mnk-s the cost prohibitive. When ] saw the mills the manager had been compelled in 
consequence to give up using coal and beat his boilers wdth wood. 

I do not know what reason the South Indian Baihvay Company has for this policy, 
but on the face of it, it appears to bo inequitable and productive of loss both to the 
mills and to the railway. 

It is possible that this instance is typical, and that a more generous policy wi 111 
regard to carriage of fuel, raw material and finished product of manufacturing estab- 
lish mints is required. 

A much more obvious requirement in South India is railway reconstruction. It 
is extraordinary that for Hlie vast and thickly populated distinct stretching from 
Madras 1o Tuticorin, wilh the great towns of Kumbakonam, Tanjore, Trichinopoly 
and Madura on the way, there exists as main line only single metre-gauge track, which 
takes corkscrew course, a slow, dangerous, inconvenient system. 
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With regard to water-ways, it is well known that the original plan of Josiah 
Heath’s Iron Companies was to bring the iron mined at Kanjaimilai, near Salem, by 
river to Porto Novo; but the development of irrigation works spoiled the navigation. 
In South India (I mean here India south of Madras) 1 apprehend the demand for 
water for irrigation will continue to block development ot waterways. 

There is an indefinite held for development of high roads and village reads. No 
effective system of administration appears to have been worked out vet. A study of 
English experience in relation to high roads would be found suggestive. Responsibility 
must necessarily be divided between the Provincial Government and tlio local authori- 
ties. Some local authority (whether it should be the Taluk Hoard or Ihe District 
Hoard 1 cannot offer an opinion) might be primarily responsible, and authorised to 
levy such cess as may be noeessai v for maintenance oml new const met ion. A certain 
part of the cost (half or even more) should be met by grants from above, given only 
after inspection provided the maintenance is satisfactory and the due annual prnpnriion 
of necessary extension carried out. On the other side villages should be entitled to levy 
tlo in selves to meet part of the cost of getting connected up with adjoining highways 
if without such connection. It might, he worth while to provide some technical 
training in road-making and maintenance. 

Q. 102.- 'Jdie high table lands of the Nilgiris, Falnis and High Range appear to 
offer unexplored resources in the form of hydro-electric power. For instance the annual 
rainfall at Kodaikanal is. about (JO inches. There is a large area of land five thousand 
feet and more above the lev 
third of the rainfall be av 
20 X 1 ,7r»0 X 1,760 X 0 x_6‘-A x •>, 

VI X «ti.V 

about 20,000,000,000. 

It would appear that, as soon as there is a local demand exceeding the supply 
available from the Periyar and other rivem, there is here a sou ice of hydro-electric 
power capable of almost indefinite development. 

In conclusion 1 desire to emphasize my \ iew that in planning the superstructure it 
is well not to forget the foundations, and that the only sound foundations for Indian 
industrial development aie (I) good elementary education and (2) freedom from adultera- 
tion and steady improvement in quality ol agricultural pioduets. 

Noth. — Witness did not <jivc oral evidence. 
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TIonTu.b Mu. J. O. Robinson, ft! ana yin g Director, Spencer <y Co. [Limited), Madias 

W ltTl TEN E VI I) EX CE . 

Q. l.— I have had experience in the* raising of capital for such enterprises as general 
merchants, cigar manufacturers, hotel proprietors, and f'leuenes. The concerns I 
have been associated with have experienced no difficulty m obtaining all the capital 
required, either by public subscription or from banks. 

() 2. --In my experience the capital lias been drawn mainly from European sources, 
occasionally from Paisis, seldom or never from the natives of this country. 

Q. 3. — I am not aware of any industrial enterprise which has failed as the result 
of tec. much competition. In my opinion industry in this country fails more from 
inefficiency than from any other reason. 

Q. 4. — 1 deal with this under the heading of pioneer factories (Q. 7). 

Q- &.— (]), (2), (4) ami (4). I do not believe in the grant of Government aid, in 
the form of cash, to either existing or now industries, except on commeicial principles, 
through a Government or State industrial hank established for that purpose. The 
rate of interest charged by an industrial bank would have to he higher than that 
charged by the Presidency Ranks, in order to rover the greater risks, but J think an 
experiment might be made in this direction. I think in the first instance, the experi- 
ment might be made most easily in the form of a new department allied to, or affiliated 
to, each Presidency Bank. This would enable Government to make a practical experi- 
ment, before committing themselves to the large i proposition of a State industrial bank. 

(5) I understand that Government give their guidance, but not their guarantee, to 
ryots and others for the purchase of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system. 
In the case of the smaller ~yot requiring, assistance, I think that Government might 
reasonably extend their risk in this respect. 

(0) In my opinion Government should not provide any portion of the share capital 
of companies other than railway companies, and companies floated for the purpose 
of improving communications. 

Q. 6. — As I object to direct Government assistance in Ihe form of cash, I object 
also to Government control. I do not .believe in a Government director for any form 
of commercial enterprise, apart from railways and communications. 
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Q. 7. — I have seen ilie result of the financial aid given, by the Government of 
Madras, to the establishment of a factory for articles manufactured from aluminium, 
and on the whole J. would say the experiment has been justified, mainly because, as the 
result of it, there is at present in Madras an efficient factory for the manufacture of 
articles from aluminium, which must have proved of great use to the Government, and 
die Indian Army, during the present war. There is however the wider question 
whether it was the* business of Government to organize, at great expense wliat was 
esse n I tally a highly efficient metal workshop, lor t lie purpose of transferring it ultimately 
to a limited liability company. There is not the slighlost doubt that what was done was 
done efficiently, and the only adverse criticism I have to offer in connection with it is 
that a workshop lor tin* manufacture of articles from aluminium could, and ought 
to, have* been established without Government assistance. All the articles produced were 
manufactured from imported aluminium, and it seems to me that, in conjunction with 
this experiment, an effort should have been made to get over I lie difficulty of producing 
aluminium in India. There may he something on record with icganl to tin’s, but if so 

I am not aware of it. . . . 

d s. 1 think Government should concent rate their efforts, in the 'vay ol pioneering 
to the provision ol raw materials, as that is a form of development in which Govern- 
ment <;m legitimately take risks. When the raw material is available, I consider if 
the business of trade and commerce to continue the manufacture. The dangei, if any, 
ol Government interlercnce with private enterprise has been grossly exaggerated, and, 
at tins stage, 1 do nnl consider it necessary to place any limit- or restrictions upon the 
oil oris m| Government on the lines 1 have suggested. 

() m 1 ii in v experience no industry, properly established and conducted, is ham- 

pemf hv the conditions under which it is financed. II it is g'Otl enough to be developed, 
if can be developed. 

() ||). . 1 |, jive already icferred to the possibility of establishing a State industrial 

blinks although 1 would like to make it clear at this point that, within the limits of 
Ihcir powers, I consider tin* Presidency flunks have done everytliing possible. It is 
however just a question whether the time lias not come t" go turtlier, and in my view, 
any development ol banking in this country, to be successful, must be founded on the 
organization and experience of the Presidency Ihinks. I do not know to what extent, 
if^auv it would be practicable to affiliated new department , for the financing of 
j nd list i ies, to a Presidency Hank, but ii I he bram lies of flic Presidency Hanks are not 
made use of to form a nucleus m tin* mu I'a-sal for the expan-inn of banking facilities, 
I fail to see how any other organization can be efficiently and promptly devised to lake 
it> place. Government could exerci-c all the control necessary through (lit* medium 
of the Presidency Hanks, and it appears to me that this would be not only the simple-1, 
but fh<' most ellieieiit method of extending Government assistance. 

(J ||. I do not know of any industry which has been developed J»\ tin* formation 
of eo-opei at i ve societies. 

(). Ip. — J think that eo-opciafivc societies should be established £ol the pin pose ot 
building houses, and thus encouraging the smalt property owuci. Theie should be m 
difficult \ in obtaining a model ujion which to work. In the larger cities a co-operative 
building society should prove veiy lielpful to the middle and lower ( lasses in obtaining 
suitable house- at a reasonable cost. In this connection I consider if imperative that 
Government should acquire some rights in the increase ol the value ot land within 
municipal limits. 

Soice writing this paragraph 1 am glad to see, from the draJt o{ the new Madra- 
ritv Municipal Hill, that Government propose to give the Madras Corporation p^wvi 
to tax the il unearned increment " within municipal limits, and J hope they will not 
waver from this policy. There is not the slightest doubt, m my mind, that city 
improvement and reform are seriously retarded bv the greed of the owners of property 
an'd land, and if will never be possible to improve communications by the widening ol 
roads and the removal of slums, until lids difficulty is radically dealt with. 

(). b'b -As before said 1 am strongly of opinion that the danger of Government 
interference with private trade has been giossly exaggerated. Surely if is ohvious 
1 hut Government should not attempt to do anything which trade and eomuioice have 
proved capable of doing themselves, and I do not consider any other re-trietioii 
necessary. 

O. |4.- -If there is an established external Hade I fail to see the necessity tor 
Government to give assistance to any new enterprise with the object of competing 
with if, unless the established external trade has acquired, or is acquiring, an improper 
monopoly. 

Q. 28 2!L- -1 have my doubts about t tie utility of commercial museums and 

though i would not venture to criticise them adversely, 1 am rather of opinion that 
Government lCMunces would secure better results if they were employed in bringing 
India into closer touch with foreign countries, that is to say I consider an efficient 
c( minercial agency, showing sample's of products, would do more good if established in 
Paris or Petrograd, than a commercial museum in Calcutta. 
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Q. 30. — The Victoria Technical Institute has done something to dispose ol the Rgonoiea. 
products of unorganized cottage industries, but 1 am aware of no other sales agency 
.th^t has given effective help. Tn my opinion cottage industries will not develop until 
they are sure of a regular and continuous market for their manuiact tires. An inter- 
mittent and uncertain demand must inevitably discourage the development of cottage 
industries, which have neither the means nor the organization to create a market. 

Q. 31. — In my opinion industrial exhibitions, though of indirect utility, must have Exhibitions, 
a considerable advertising value, quite apart from the fact that they must help to 
educate and instruct the poorer classes. 

Q. 32. — J think (Government should encourage such exhibitions, if onh from the 
point of view of education. Inhibitions briim- country people to the towns, and must 
have the eiToet. of enlarging their ideas, particularly in such matters as .simple 
machinery. 

(). 33. — 1 think the exhibitions should be popular in character, but not tn such an 
extent that amusements are permitted to swanin tin* object ol the exhibition. The 
exhibition should not be permitted to degenerate into a lair. 

(), 34. — I think India should be represented in the Colonies and foreign countries 
by din'd Agents, not through London. Ihi'iucss between India and foreign countries 
should be decentralized as much as possible. The London otfiees of all the more 
impoitant businesses in India aie, like the India Ollice, much ton jealous, with the 
jesult that business is overrentral ized. India, as represented by British merchants, 
does not know nearly sullieient about foreign < ountries, and will nexer learn, it mer- 
chants do not make an (‘that to \Gii, and to deal direct In with the countries with which 
they hope to trade. No representative tin* Government « mild p< siblx appoint will take 
llie place ol the individual effort lieeessan to put this matter ii^ 1 4 
consular sen ice would be ol material assistance in this matter, a a! 
that if a consular agent, or trade rcpre-ciita! i ve is to give ofleeti\e 
have practical business experience. 

(J. 3(1. T do not think anv action is called for in this inspect. 

O. 37. — Manufacturers who mean to do business can always 
( invernment is importing. I do not think aii\ useful purpose woubl he 
ing samples in commercial museums, but Government departments might keep Chambers 
nf^Commcrce and Trades Associations informed of what they arc likelv to require. A 
more svmpat liefic effort should he mink to encourage local manuiact urers, • “•penally 
as local manufacturing is still in its infancy and the out la \ is not likely to be large. 

The point the Government should realize is that if the manufacture of mathematical 
and surveyors’ instruments, for instance, were encouraged in India, it would lead to thy* 
manufacture and improvement of other saleable articles. I hi* difficulty at present is 
that Government do not purchase art id 
encourage the manufacture of others. 

(j — J have no crit iei.vms to olfer regarding the tides tor the purchnsi 

by Government departments, except to state that an etbirt should he madi 
their system of accounts less unwieldy. It L preposterous to insist upon 
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receipts before payment, when accounts aie paid hv remittance .transfer nr cheque, is 
it not possible to impjnxe the Government system of accounts with the aid of ( bartered 
Accountants, who could pmxide the neeossan commercial knowledge ? I he size and 


justified in 
in order to 
to o'ive sub- 


multiplicifv of the fomn should be curtailed 

() qo’ As I have stated in paragraph S 1 think Goxernment would be 
goinw to great lengths in order to provide supplies of raw materials, and 
make Tiovcnmieiit assistance elfectixe, it would probably proxe necessary to give 
slant ini concessions for tbc trans])(»rt of raw materials by rail. 'Hie question ol cheap 
railway transport is vital, for distances in India are great that it would otherwise 
lie impossible to compote with goods imported from Europe bv sea. 

Q t jpg Id my experience the ])resen< state of Indian law lelaking to trade marks 

and trade names is far from satisfactory, for in the case of l ’ Spcnreis ” cigai> their 
brands have been pirated repeatedly, and they liaxe seldom bc<m able to obtain redress. 
There are difliculties no doubt in the way of giving manufacturers full protection, but 
I think the law should be made more stringent. 

Q 9 () Jd my opinion it is desirable to int induce a system ol registration and 

nine under which a 
not think that the 


„ my opinion 

disclosure of partnerships, and this is especially the case when the na 
partnership is trading is calculated to mislead the public. 1 do i 
Indian proprietor of a small shop on the Mount Hoad. Madras, should he permitted 
to trade under the name of “ Peniland ” or “ Chelmsford ” & Co., for although 
itself, the ])iineiple is xvrong and should he put a stop to. 

Note. — Witness did v°t flti'c cm/ evidence. 
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Witness No. 230. 

Mr. P. M. LrSHiNGTON, Conservator of Forests , Southern Circle , Madras Presidency . 

» 

Written Evidence. 

Before considering the actual questions asked by the Commission, 1 consider it 
necessary to state in a short resume what lias been done by the Forest Department in 
Madras to promote industrial enterprise. There is little doubt that our most successful 
efforts have been by means of plantations not only of indigenous but also of introduced 
trees. The teak plantations of Nilambur are well known but have been insufficiently 
considered from an industrial point of view. They were started with a view to supply 
local requirements in teak but, owing to close planting and rich soils, the wood produced 
is not so suitable for building or furniture making as for the special purpose of ship 
building. The wood commands a high price in the market but almost all goes to the 
Persian Gulf where it is used in the construction of pattamars. There is at present a 
very considerable area planted and private individuals, seeing the profits; made by 
Government, have started their own plantations in the same locality. Formerly Bombay 
traders I torn various parts used to attend the, sales but latterly those have been absent 
and it is certainly a matter for enquiry as to why these merchants are absent. 

2. Another large industry which was started by the department is the production 
of Gasuarina plantul ions more especially in Guntur, Nellnre, Ohingleput, South A rent 
and Tiiehinopoly . This industry has now beeu given up aud in my opinion rightly 
so. The wood produced is not manufactured into any particular article but is invaluable 
to factories of all sorts. Under tlte advice given by the late Inspector-General oi 
Forests (Mr. Ueadon Bryant) we have sold our plantations with the implanted land 
and in South A rent and Trieliinopoly the ryots themselves are raising plantations on a 
large scale and we may well leave* this industry in their hands. In the Guntur district 
however there arc very large areas of waste sandy land suitable for plantations and it h 
a question whether the nets ought not to be induced to cover these lands wiih 
(iisuarma b\ menus oi loans. The existem e of these large sandy wastes, coupled with 
a pernicious system of irrigation known as “Spring Uhanncls is a source of great, 
danger to the community . 

3. Another example of a success! u! introduction is seen in the Nilgiri Eucalyptus 
plantations. These have kept the firewood supply of the Nilgiris at a very low price 
but they ought to serve a far larger purpose industrially in the supply* of acetone. A 
proposal was made some years ago to start an acetone factory and a meeting of 
merchants was called. The merchant, protected that this was an interference with 
private enterprise but no one. was found enterprising enough to staid, a factory. This, 
I submit., was a case where Government instead of shelving' i he. whole mailer might 
wad! have started a pioneer factory (Question 7). Had it proved a success, this 
factory’ might have been left in private wanking and a similar factory' introduced into 
the Palni Hills in the neighbourhood of Kodaikanal. These would probably ha\c 
extended to other suitable places. 

\. Another industry' which v'as introduced by the department was the growiug of 
the cashew nut in South A rent in soils unsuited to other cultivation. It, is true that in 
many places there w r ore areas under cashew long before the department started this 
work but the Forest Department concentrated tlicir efforts on unfavourable soils (Question 
107) with the result that they were copied by the ryots, to the great benefit of the 
country and the export trade from (Juddalore and other ports. 

5. 1 do not wish to prolong this note hut. by those examples I wish to Issue a 
earning against the too rigid adherence to the policy (Question 105) inaugurated 
on the advice* of Mr. Beadnn Bryant that further plantations should not he made 
I am aware that when be made his suggestion we were inclined to spend too much on 
artificial reproduction but, as some of our greatest successes have been due to planta- 
tions, 1 wish to point to the danger of this policy being carried to an extreme. 

0. T now turn to another most important industry, as far as my circle is concerned, 
viz., the production of sandahvood oil. The production of sandal has been very much 
neglected and its protection lias been sadly deficient. It is true that we have for some 
years been extracting some* wood from the Javadis of North A root and from some of 
the Salem hills but it is only recently that proper enumerations of this valuable free 
have been made in the Javadis, the ITosur taluk of North Salem, and the Chitteris of 
South Salem. It lias also been ascertained that w'e have in the Pachamulnis of Trielii- 
nopoly and South Salem an area of about 25,000 acres and in the Knllimalais of the 
same districts an additional 10,000 acres. In the Shevaroys of North and South Salem 
we have probably another 10,000 acres and several thousand acres in the Kalroyans of 
South Salem. All these areas are practically undeveloped and especially in the Pacha- 
malais and Knllimalais, thousands of trees are being destroyed yearly for the sake of 
unprofitable cultivation. But, the sandal is by no means confined to‘the areas I have 
named. It occurs more sparsely in Tinnevelly, Madura and North Vellore. Outside 
my circle there are extensive areas in North Coimbatore and Kollegal and it has been 
found in South Kanara. These localities are in the Western circle. In the Central 
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circle the plateau of Palmaner is eminently suited to the growth of this tree and it 
is spreading rapidly. It is also found round Madauapalle and liorslcykonda in the 
district of Cluttoor. ft is also found sparsely in (’uddapali and Kurnool and has been 
introduced into Vizagapatam. It will I >e seen then that we have this tree practically 
all over the Presidency and it only miuires systematic working to very largely increase 
the (mtput. For this we require specially trained Working Plans Officers. ^ 

7. Mysore is even more largely interested in this lire than w<* are and are inhoduc- 
ing factories lor the distillation oi oil. Our outturn 0 not at present sufficient* to justify 
a factory ol oui own but I considei \\c should woik out oil in conjunction with Mysore 
and saw* large quantities ol exputt, 

8. A further mdiisliv that inquires a gieat deal of working up is the ham boo 
industry. From the distiicts of North A clinic, South Vellore, North Salem and South 
Salem, we obtain an annual revenue of no less than IN. J. (II, 000 and vet we are 
absolutely ignorant of tin* propel sylvicultural treatment ol the various species. ft 
j.s true that we hind our i nutraetor- by certain rules but it is Juckv for us that ihev 
arc usually ignoied because where attempts have been made to eairy them out the 
results have proved disastrous. 

In oidei to pul this m.ittei on a satisfacloiy basis we require a local research 
officer. Not only would such an officer be able to provide us witli proper tules for 
working but probablv lie would be able to organise the working «d ha in lion, s for paper 
m such districts a-. Malabar, Cninibalnir and Kmnool when* thcic is a plethora of the 
lhmibii-u A i undinacea. 

0. f now turn to another laigc industry wlmh I consider has been grcallv neg- 
b J < fed by the Madras ( on eminent , \i/.. the prodm i ion d taimn y material!" 

I l |(l duel tanning muleiial is the haik ol (\rMa Anri*, 'aia damil- A vara in, 
'Iclugii la ngedu) and it is in connection with this that a change <,t p,dic\ is needed! 
This Cassia is a first, das* Ian but incidentally , heruii-e it belongs the I ,egum i nos;e ; 
it is one of the many tiees and shmhs that can ’be use, I lor green manuie. This has been 
fatal to tin* growth of the -limb because (Inveimneiit has lecognised the nobs’ claim 
io it and at the same time i cognised that large contracts are given for this’ tan. This 
half-hearted policy has been ruinous to the shrub. An officer should he put on to 
euq uue into this matter and explain to the rvots that the tan is of far more value than 
i amoving laigc quant it ies of leaves to? malum* He should aKo make an enquii v as io 
the conditions mod suited to the gmvvlh ol the shrub and a- to vvhethei it would not pa\ 
to give mu' fields to its cultivation. This shrub is itself an answer to question 11)7 tor 
then 1 is no doubt that it would lie possible to enncentiate jf on limited area- 

The ne\i great source of t. fining material is the gallant and in this connection 
Iheic is a large waste of material. I have been particularly struck with the enormous 
quantity ol lives in the davadi-, Kol I imalais and Paclianmla is and all the hills ol 
Noil h and South Salem. In tin* hills the trees arc greatly respected hv tin* Malavalis 
who, m ponnakading, save < h i- tree from dost i ud ion, but the collection of this material 
1 lirougfiout the forest is most deficient. The first way to improve collection is to insist 
on the contract Icing sold separate to the othei bums oi nuno; produce contracts and 
specially to watch the conliaci and m*»* that the* hilhnan F being pmperlv treated by 
the contractor. If this has not the desired effect it may be advisable to fake up tlio 
collVef inn depaifmenially for a period The value* of tin’s system is not in the profits 
made from ; l but in the* knowledge acquired of amounts available and of prices of 
c nlleef ion and sale. 

Incidentally depart mental collection brings the hill man info much closer touch 
withdhc officers of the department which is often a thing much to he de-irod. 

Apart from these two sources there are in our forest-* enormous supplies of un- 
developed tanning substances. 

Divi-Divi is common in many distiicts but. for want of being in touch with the 
Mght merchants, the sales of pods are very poor. Many of our host fans are practically 
unknown both to Foresf Hilo vrs and to the mi irked . ' 

In order to develop the possibilities of ibis industry, \w require a Research (ffioinist 
and a Research .Fconomist. 

10. I only wish to mention two oilier forest indusiiies, viz., pencil and match- 
making. I am pari icula rly interested in the latter because 1 believe that, but for an 
accident, Messrs. Khudda- Hudclia & To. would have established a faeloiy 'S) \ ear's a<>o 
Jn Madras and we should hav * been able to clear our forests oi many of our soft woods. 
Both industries, togethei with the pulp industry, a re now being taken up by the 
Director of Industries in Madras but there is no real head of flic Forest Department 
hi Madras and the Director of Industries is not a business man. lie is completely 
out of touch with what is going on in the Forests and we are ignorant of what is 
itoiu on in connection with these industries. 

11. 1 have now outlined tin* chief well known forest industries hut in mv opinion 
f hey hardly touch the fringe of Forest industrial commerce. The Madras forests arc a 
hirge store-house of raw material, storked with hundreds of kinds of woods, tans, 
dyes, gums, fibres and other material, which is practically unknown, and in this respect 
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the forests are hardly worked at all. Timber extraction iB confined to a few well 
known species and the bulk of the wood is taken out for fuel but quite two-thirds of 
almost every forest remains untouched. 

12. We are completely out of touch with the Scientific and Technical Department ot 
the Imperial Institute (Question 21), which 1 believe to be entirely due to our want of 
a Research Department in Madras. -From a recent article of Dr. W. R. Dunstan, 
c.M.it. , F.it.s., I gather that a great deal of work is going on in conjunction with the 
Research Institute, Delira Dun, but the results do not reach us in Madras. To 
illustrate this I refer to the remarks made on the Flosses of Cochlospermum Gossypium 
and dalotropis (iiganti-a bn'.h of which occur largely in Madras, ) ct no information 
regarding their commercial value has reached us. Similarly the following publication, 
would interest us t reatly — 

(!) Constituents of the Indian Dye Stuff Kamala. 

(2) Kamala, Part II. 

(,‘J) Colon ring Principles of Ventilago Madruspatana. 

(4) On the Colouring Principle of f loddalia Aculeate. 

Irl. Our most crying-need then is for a Focal Research Department similar to that, 
of Delira Dun and we have been ashing for this for some years now. 

Put to properly develop our forest resources, we require a Forest Director of 
Tndusti ms as apart, "from th- Agricultural Dim-tor. The Forest Dim-tor should not 
bo a Forest Officer hut a (rained eommerciulist wlio should work in conjunction with 
the head of (lie Forest l)epai fluent and the Research Officers It should be his 
business to find out what are the chief requirements of the commercial world and to 
ori'imise, an industrial survey ol all the principal fore-ts where these materials are to 
he found (Question L’b). Tie should also encourage industrial exhibitions (Question 
31) which tire of great value educationally. . . . 

14. Hut above all we want to encourage local industrial enterprise of which there 
is hut little in Madras. This can, in my opinion, host he done fry pioneer factories 
(Question 7). The Mysore Government have set a good example in this respect amt 
have established a sandalwood oil factory which, 1 understand, is likely to prove 
a success. I have also given an example above of a ease where an acetone industry 
mi-dit have been established. Other pioneer factories for pulping, pencils, and matches 
should he under the charge of the Director of Industries ami run by commercial men 
and later on we should have fibre and floss factories and possibly many others. 

The duly of Government in this matter is chiefly educational and I am of opinion 
that none of these factories should he permanent hut should he handed over to private 
enmpanics as soon as companies ran br found sufficiently trustworthy to take charge of 

them. i I r 

|5. The object o* {.overnment should be throughout to encourage local enterprise 

and to make Indian manufacturers aware of the vast sources of raw material that exist 

in the forests. 

Lar^e areas are at present untapped, consisting in a great measure of evergreen 
and semi-evergreen forests with an infinite variety of soft woods which should be suit- 
able for pulp, pencils, or matches, and I would spe< ialh refer to the Tiiinevclly fore F 
which have a large supply of such material ready to hand with a fine supply of walei. 
A j»o' essarv accompaniment to these proposals would be that we should be supplied w,jth 
a xi adequate Forest staff which is one of the most urgent demands for the Madras 
Presidency. 


Oral Evidence, 27tii J anuary 11)17. 

President . — Q. 1 have got one or two questions to y«k you. You say in paragraph 
12 of your note that you are completely out of touch with the Scientific and Technical 
Department of the Imperial Institute and this you believe to lie entirely due to the 
want of a Research Department m Madras. You understand also that a great deal of 
research work is going on in connection with the Research institute, Dehia Dun, hut 
the results do not reach Madns. Are not these results published regularly in your Forest 
Records and Memoirs? — A. We have them fairly regularly published, but the thing 
takes so long for research results to come to light, that there is a great deal of useful 
information in Delira Dun and elsewhere that is never made available sufficiently 
rapidly. 

Q. We leave got a statistical account and of the history of the papers sent in for 
publication, and we have got the average time that is taken for papers to reach the 
public after leaving the pen of the officer. ) cannot give you the figures from memory, 
but it necessarily does take a little; time. What you really want is to be in touch with 
the actual progress of research ?--A . Yes. We want to be working, at the same time 
with Delira Dun, on the subjects which are suited to Madras. 

Q . There w’as a proposal to have an Institute at Coimbatore in conjunction with the 
Forest College? — A. About four or five years ago. 
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Q. And that was dropped? — A . At the last Conference of the Conservators about a 
year ago, we sent up reorganisation proposals which included the whole of the research 
officers but they do not seem to have got any further yet. 

* Q . That is for the Madras Presidency? — A. Yes. 

Q. If you developed your research institution here, there would have to be some 
system of correlation between your own and the out' at Debra Dun. Otherwise, your 
specialists here would he working on paiallel lines, sometimes contradictory results 
would he obtained, and you would bo guttering then exactly in the same way as you are 
now. Also, could you, in a Presidency like this, maintain the variety of specialists that 
would be required to deal with all pioblems of research? Take for instance, the com- 
mercial problems that you will have m conjunction with forest products. They cover a 
very wide area? Drugs, oils, perfume- and various other things require more or less a 
special treatment by chemical specialists. Could you maintain that stall here?— A 1 
should think quite easily. 

Q. You mean from the iinancial point ot view? —A, Yes. When the Forest Depart- 
ment was first started in Madras, it was supposed that the foiest- would not give any 
revenue at all. At the present 'line wo are giving something between ten and fifteen 
lakhe, and that has been taken from u- regularly. That show*, that wo could support 
fuel) an institute in Coimbatore. 

Q You think that the whole of that money ought to be devoted to research pui- 
fK^efl? — 1 . Not the whole of it, hut if a little of it is applied to research purposes it 
would he something. We are pel feet I v certain that, it we had research officers, it would 
lead to so much imm* business in the Foiest Department; and ml only would research 
pay for itself' hut a great deal more besides The Ambasamml n lores! which T hav-j 
been visiting is very large and is yet absolutely unwoiked. The imier hinge of it is being 
worked for timber and firewood, buf the evei given forest is absolutely unutilised and 
it can he utilised to gieat purpose. That is one small instance of what we could do, und 
it is much more no in the West ('oast Forests and the Anamalais 

Q. We have evidence that undo the pievnt a n angrim-n Is tlx* forest officers aie 
practically occupied all their time with routine duties and have no time for research 
work ? 1 I think that is quite cone d We have small e\pej imonl- going on in places, 

but then* J- no time, and no. slab. 

Q. And even when* they know (hat forest product- can he developed, they have not 
always the time, md not all of them have the qualifications to go into engineering 
problems ueces-ary to pvt the forest mateiial out v — 1 I do not think that is part of the 
lores! officer’s duties, it might h<* to organise transport and so oil, hut it is really a 
separate brunch of engineering. lust at picsent we have got one engineer attached 
►o the presidency but he is not what you would call a toiesl engineer at all. 

Q. Do you want a special staff of foiest engineer-?-.!. We -hall ha\e to train a 
fnrtwt staff for eiigineeiing. 1 haw* put l elore tun 1 encne.u a -chenx* which I estimated 
would take two year* and his estimate is Mint it is going* to take ten That is for one 
district. 

Q Would \ou have a very considerable increase of the -dafl in order to provide these 
(oit^t engineeis arid keep them a- lores! engineers throughout the whole of their 
nervine?— A I consider that it should be a special brunch oi the department. Tho man 
may he trained, tiist of all, as a foiest nflirernnd then go through a further course in forest 
engineering so that he may know what the forests want and at the same time have the 
engineering qualifications to train men up to work. 1 have already sent in a proposal 
that # the foiest engineering staff should he graded in tin* same wav as our rangers so 
that rangers of certain grades who show a particular ability in engineering could he 
transferred to the engineering stall' either temporarily or permanently. 

( J . But that is reducing your engineer,- to a subordinate po-i1ion‘” ! 1 do not 

think so. My scheme is for tin* subordinate grades. 

Q, Would you allow the engineers, or wha< you might call the assistant torost engi- 
neers to rise gradually to he district forest engineer* and finally to la* piesidcncy forest 
engineers equivalent to flu* Conservator nr tin* Chief Conservator 1 '- 1 I think that is 
what it would come to in the end. 

' V I As a parallel scries?— A. T think then* must he a regular branch graded in the 
sonic way. 

Q. Ami you could not Iransfei Ihcni again to foro-trv without making thorn uni- 
versal specialists, of whom you have got too many? — (No answer.) 

Mr. A. CfottJcrton. (). What is tlx* actual area of the Ahull as Forests? - 1. 19,8‘ffi 
wquare miles in 191 1*15 annual report. 

Q. What is the policy of Government in regard to the administration and conser- 
vation of forests?- A. I do not 1 think they an* regarded entirely as a source of wealth 
a»d therefore of revenue to the State, but I think that the general policy that ought fo 
he laid down is that they should he treated, first of all for tlx* use of posterity, nnd 
secondly, what T call the low class forests should he utilised for the use of the present 
generation. 
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y. What is the actual policy that has been followed by Go\ turn meaty — A. Nothing. 
There is do policy at all. There was one laid clown in 1894 by the Government of India 
and the Government of Madras thought they knew better and declined to adhere to that 
policy. With oui Forest. Committee we have got very much back to the same lines as 
the Government ol India asked us to follow in 1894. 

President.— Q. What is this Committee that you retei toy — .1. The ho rest Com- 
mittee in Madras. Four \ears ago, they appointed a ( omnntlee in Madias and the 
substance of their proposal was 1o classify the forests in the manner suggested m 1894. 

y. What was the constitution of Forest Committee y —/l. It consisted of Mi. Horne, 
the Forest Membei, one Forest Oflicei, one civilian and two Indians. The Committee, 
has finished its hi hours. It was a tempoiaiy Committee' which was appointed to enquire 
into tin* alleged grievances ol the Forest l)c*partment 
y. Ur against tile Forest Bepartment ? — A. Both. 

1//. .1 ( fmtlei ion. y. The* head oi llm Forest- is a Membei ot the Board of 

1 te veil tic* y — A. Yes. 

y. And \ uii haw* tom ( ousel \ atois Y .1. ^ *‘s. 

y. Is there a eonsulerable elitterenee m the method ed administration m eaedi edicle 
owing to i lie particular wav id looking at things wliieh separate Conservators havey— 
«4. It is not onlv separate Con <*rv ators, bill the* conditions aie djiterenf in each circle. 
The Western circle is a timber e*ncle bill the C<*ntral ciiele could not hi* oonsielei i*d a 
lunbei circb*. 10 \'<*d hum distiu t to di-tlict tmesis ellfte*l ^ mi c.mneit slaudurdise them. 

y. The* Forest Memiber oi the Boaiel i* wuv itcipientU changing: — .1. Ws. Iln*it* 
has bee*n a e hange quite recently. 

y. And with eaedi change ot Feu cat Membei then* must In* a eel tain amount cd 
break ol continuity in tin* policy that is followed V--. I A great deal. 

y. Is that advantageous to tin* working ol 1 In* leuests 1" — . F Fai from it. 
y. Out <d these ‘JO, 000 squall* mile*- id ioiests in the Madia.-. ibe*-ideuev tln*ie* F a 
vei\ large un»a covered with jiiiigb * v — A A good deal. 

y. And it -hould lx* eleaied and rc-])lantc*d In lie legenerated y F i e*s. 

(J. Yon have* Ikh* m woikmg with the idea ol taking up this paii ed the work y ,1. 
We* have had ule*jis ot how it should be wmkwl loi tin* last ten wais. 

y The* Forest officers mu\ be* woikmg, but the adnn ni-t I at ion has no! accepted 
themy--.1. No. I do not* think it has. 

y. How would \ oil propose* to deal with these vast aiea- that want ro-i-toclvilig f 
A rile* tirst thing is to begin on a small scab* and take up definite* an*us and se*e* what 
we* could elec with them, anel from the e*\pe*i iciice that we ge*t liom this \\<‘ should ))(* able 
1o tackle* much largei areas. 

y. Is it simply i he lack <d stall that picvculs icgcnerut mu Irom bejng winked on a 
lai •ge*r iscaJe* y A. No. In a measure* we* employ oui small stall on i e*ge*nei a t ion but we 
must have research officers for improving our methods 

y. You want more* stalfy I We* w ant staff al I .dong the* line 

y. How is d that Government embarked eui Malahai te*ak plan tat ions y Was there* a 
properly constitut(*d Forest Depaitment ten leak plantations!" .1 No. It was a matter ol 
chane e*. 'Fhe wav it was started was I hi-. The*re was a neeely temple which was Very 
much in debt ami they wanted to do sonic! lung to help it m> as to ke*e*p it emt of debt, 
and t lie* only w n\ was to lake* these* tmesis on lease and give a ce*rtam amount of money 
down When the* land was hnndrel o\e»r a sluewd Collector stalled the* teak plantation 
which was subsequently haneh'd over to the* Forest Depai tmeuit . * 

y. ( onsideTiijg tile e*X])(*nd it u r e* that was incurred on the dev edopmeuit of that 
plantation, has it, turned mil so fai lo lie a commercial proposition !"- A Magnificently. 

y* To be* developed into a hettei oner— .1. } es At present tlie latest calculation 
which 1 saw 7 tin* day before yesterday wa- lied it was going to prodime* about Its 90 per 
acre* per annum. 

y. l' s theie anything which prewmis similai plantation- and similar forest work 
being done in many parts ol the* piesidem y !'— F Then* i- nothing p, prevent u,s exeopt 
want ol staff, want ol mono* , and want ol opportunities. The Outlay would be* con- 
siderable, hut that outlay would soon be* iivov e*re*d. As a matte*! ol tact vein cannot treat 
the wliole of the forests with teak, but yon will have* he gel a variety of trees and to find 
mil what trees are bo-t suited to each soil. 

y. You say that you are in agreement, with the policy of selling the Cnsnarimi 
plantations. Is that because the* Indians have taken up this work themselves and are 
planting large* amis?- A. Yes. In Tiichinopoly and South A root J found that where 
we weie* planting one ae*re they were planting le*n. If I he rvots plant them of their own 
accord we think we have done our duty. 

y. Is it necessary that there -hould beany modifications in the* method of <>ranfing 
leases for forest plantations by private individuals Y-- A 1 do not think no. ] think thnF 
wherever land is suitable for planting, if the pimple are shown the right wav they do 
m»t want any special grants. 
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Q. And that was dropped? — A . At the last Conference of the Conservators about a 
year ago, we sent up reorganisation proposals which included the whole of the research 
officers but they do not seem to have got any further yet. 

* Q . That is for the Madras Presidency? — A. Yes. 

Q. If you developed your research institution here, there would have to be some 
system of correlation between your own and the out' at Debra Dun. Otherwise, your 
specialists here would he working on paiallel lines, sometimes contradictory results 
would he obtained, and you would bo guttering then exactly in the same way as you are 
now. Also, could you, in a Presidency like this, maintain the variety of specialists that 
would be required to deal with all pioblems of research? Take for instance, the com- 
mercial problems that you will have m conjunction with forest products. They cover a 
very wide area? Drugs, oils, perfume- and various other things require more or less a 
special treatment by chemical specialists. Could you maintain that stall here?— A 1 
should think quite easily. 

Q. You mean from the iinancial point ot view? —A, Yes. When the Forest Depart- 
ment was first started in Madras, it was supposed that the foiest- would not give any 
revenue at all. At the present 'line wo are giving something between ten and fifteen 
lakhe, and that has been taken from u- regularly. That show*, that wo could support 
fuel) an institute in Coimbatore. 

Q You think that the whole of that money ought to be devoted to research pui- 
fK^efl? — 1 . Not the whole of it, hut if a little of it is applied to research purposes it 
would he something. We are pel feet I v certain that, it we had research officers, it would 
lead to so much imm* business in the Foiest Department; and ml only would research 
pay for itself' hut a great deal more besides The Ambasamml n lores! which T hav-j 
been visiting is very large and is yet absolutely unwoiked. The imier hinge of it is being 
worked for timber and firewood, buf the evei given forest is absolutely unutilised and 
it can he utilised to gieat purpose. That is one small instance of what we could do, und 
it is much more no in the West ('oast Forests and the Anamalais 

Q. We have evidence that undo the pievnt a n angrim-n Is tlx* forest officers aie 
practically occupied all their time with routine duties and have no time for research 
work ? 1 I think that is quite cone d We have small e\pej imonl- going on in places, 

but then* J- no time, and no. slab. 

Q. And even when* they know (hat forest product- can he developed, they have not 
always the time, md not all of them have the qualifications to go into engineering 
problems ueces-ary to pvt the forest mateiial out v — 1 I do not think that is part of the 
lores! officer’s duties, it might h<* to organise transport and so oil, hut it is really a 
separate brunch of engineering. lust at picsent we have got one engineer attached 
►o the presidency but he is not what you would call a toiesl engineer at all. 

Q. Do you want a special staff of foiest engineer-?-.!. We -hall ha\e to train a 
fnrtwt staff for eiigineeiing. 1 haw* put l elore tun 1 encne.u a -chenx* which I estimated 
would take two year* and his estimate is Mint it is going* to take ten That is for one 
district. 

Q Would \ou have a very considerable increase of the -dafl in order to provide these 
(oit^t engineeis arid keep them a- lores! engineers throughout the whole of their 
nervine?— A I consider that it should be a special brunch oi the department. Tho man 
may he trained, tiist of all, as a foiest nflirernnd then go through a further course in forest 
engineering so that he may know what the forests want and at the same time have the 
engineering qualifications to train men up to work. 1 have already sent in a proposal 
that # the foiest engineering staff should he graded in tin* same wav as our rangers so 
that rangers of certain grades who show a particular ability in engineering could he 
transferred to the engineering stall' either temporarily or permanently. 

( J . But that is reducing your engineer,- to a subordinate po-i1ion‘” ! 1 do not 

think so. My scheme is for tin* subordinate grades. 

Q, Would you allow the engineers, or wha< you might call the assistant torost engi- 
neers to rise gradually to he district forest engineer* and finally to la* piesidcncy forest 
engineers equivalent to flu* Conservator nr tin* Chief Conservator 1 '- 1 I think that is 
what it would come to in the end. 

' V I As a parallel scries?— A. T think then* must he a regular branch graded in the 
sonic way. 

Q. Ami you could not Iransfei Ihcni again to foro-trv without making thorn uni- 
versal specialists, of whom you have got too many? — (No answer.) 

Mr. A. CfottJcrton. (). What is tlx* actual area of the Ahull as Forests? - 1. 19,8‘ffi 
wquare miles in 191 1*15 annual report. 

Q. What is the policy of Government in regard to the administration and conser- 
vation of forests?- A. I do not 1 think they an* regarded entirely as a source of wealth 
a»d therefore of revenue to the State, but I think that the general policy that ought fo 
he laid down is that they should he treated, first of all for tlx* use of posterity, nnd 
secondly, what T call the low class forests should he utilised for the use of the present 
generation. 
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Q. Thai is next door. Why don’t you know what is going on in the Agricultural 
College?' — A. The pulmyrah tree business is not ours. 

Q. The agricultural people are taking it up? — A. Yes, as far as 1 know, I hu«.e 
seen one or two reports. Somebody has been investigating the matter. 

Mr. A. ChatU’rton. — i). You have got spike in your sandal forests?- /I . Yes. 

Q. .Have you any mycologist? — A. We have got no special staff' at all in that way. 
Spike is one ol the things that J am taking up myself. 

Q. The department appears to be very much understaffed and you have not enough 
people to deal with the problems that eoine along?— A. Yes. 

Q. Taking these 20,000 square miles of forests as a whole, looking u|M)n it as a 
property which should he developed for the benefit of the whole community in every 
possible way, is ii light to assume that the scientific commercial exploitation of thebe 
forests will he the best way in which to improve them so that we may hand down to 
posterity a gradually improving property? — A. (See next paragraph). 

Pnsuivnt. (J. The only question is how* we are going to do it? By spending a very 
much larger amount? — A. My idea is that we should get not 20 laklis hut 200 lakhs ii 
our forests are properly wanked. Wo should improve the forests and at the same time 
impiove the reveuue, but it is the improvement of the forests that 1 want first. 

Q. By improving the forests you will ultimately improve tin* ievcnue very largely r 
A . Yes. 

Ilon'ltle Sir It. N. Mookcrjn . — (). How do you piopuse to work your sandalwood 
oil in conjunction with Mysore? You say you have not enough material to start a 
sandahvood oil factoi y ?- - . 1 . I have been enquiring into the matter since, and we have 
got enough to start a sandalwood oil laetory of our own. 1 have also been enquiring 
into the Mvsoie facioiy and 1 find that they have got a factory lor *U)0 tons. 1 do not 
think that it is u jiraetical solution of our problem tha’ we should go lo them 1 have 
suggested to a big purchaser of our sandalwood m Bombay that be should get up a 
factory and lie is considering ihe question of setting up a distilleiy ol fi i- own in a 
place that 1 have chosen. 

Q. Have you gone fmthei into the matter?— .1 1 have got a few figeies here that 

we have procured and we should start very much on the si'iir lines .is Mysore', with about 
UOt) tons a year and the !nisin<'"S should nay in well. My District oHiccr ol South 
Vellore who is well veised in sandalwood dealings tells us that the working expenses 
including the cost ol establishment and Ihe interest on capital at the Bangalore factory 
amounts In Bs 4 a pound and the net revenue that is derived is Bs. db. 

Mr. A (li.<iticrt<ni .- (j. limy was your Fort's* otiicer able to c<‘t these figures ? — .1 
1 am no+ prepared to tell you. 

Prvmivnt. -Q. Have vou attempted to get information from Mysore with reference 
to theii sandalwood oil? A . We went directly to Protcssor Sudl orougb, and be guve 
ns this information. 

Q. And yon have been given every access and every toaMinalde help? .1 Yes. 

Utm'hlv Sir It. S Mookn jve.- - Have you got figures lor the installation of a stmlul- 
wood oil factory? — A. 1 can get you the figures, but 1 havi not got them at tin 
moment. 

Q. Are you going to advise the Government to set up a factory or to leave it to out- 
siders? .1. If we could get one of our really responsible purchasers to do it, it is all we 
require We certainly ought to have bettei sales for our wood than at present. Accord- 
ing to the oil value under Ihe estimate I should get Bs. 4,000 per ton. Our purchasers 
up to this year were giving us only Bs. 1 ,000 a ton, and this year it has been Its. 1,500 

Q. Would it not he advisable for you to advertise? 1. I cannot very well advertise 
-without the permission of the head of the department. At present it is only a matter 
which 1 have talked about to (lie purchasers. We waut to know what action the Govern- 
ment is going to take in this mailer and to do thai 1 have got to place figures before 
them. 

Q. You are going to submit proposals to Government before you inform the public? 
A. Yes. I want to find if any people art* ready and willing to take up this factory first 
of all, and in doing so \ want to go to our biggest purchasers and ask them because they 
are the people who ought to be considered before others. 

Q. And you will be competing with the Mysore State? - .4. It would not be compe- 
tition. We cannot afford to compete with Mysore. The Mysore yield of wood annually 
is about 2,000 tons and ours is about 000. Ours is going to increase and the Mysore one 
is going vo decrease, been use they have got spike so badly in Mysore. 

Q. Is man dul wood a monopoly of the Madras Government? — A. No. 

Q . Tt is a free tree? — A. Tl is what they call reserved tree, and there are special 
rules for its protection. 

Q. You can grow sandalwood in y r our own compound? — A. Yes. 

Q. If ultimately it comes to be a business proposition you will have to sell youi 
forests by public auction? — A . T do not think we wilf sell the forests by auction. 
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n artv Q a nd h von wm r d * C ?, ng to Government Wld you cannot negotiate with one 

party and y on will have to put the trees to auction. Suppose you negotiate and settle 
terms with a man and he starts a factory and a third party comes, and it is only a 
f a ff e , r ° racing the prices I— A . That is quite true, hut these men ought to ho given 
facilities lor purchase it they take I he trouble. ^ 

factory y ° U give tU ‘‘ ,n lut| lities?— A. Vos, it they stalled a hat i.- ically a pioueci 

. uu' 4 AH u° ng \ ‘“T und,,nj, «" d tl,: “ thl ‘ ollieer must sell hv public auction? - 

A. That is the rule at present. But we are talking ol a hypothetical ease, at present 
whether any one will come iorward and it so 1 should sa\ that he ought to he given 
facilities tor dom£ so. ‘ n ^ 

y ? U '’ <ra woldd . ft 0 *' Pallet ion from tiov eminent ? t | cannot 

say. I Hunk it would be ;i very <jood tiling it we did. 

/‘resident.- (h W hat dale was it when you got this information lrom Bangalore ? 

A. About Ihe Jlst ot (his monili it icached im\ & 

Q. And the officer you sen', for enquiries, was he a chemical officer P— .1 i| t . JS 

very largely interested in the sandalwood question and has I ecu for many vears workiim 
under me and he went up to ])r. Coleman and 1 asked him to lake the opportunity ol 
going over the factories and 1 gave a letter of introduction to Professor Sudboroimh 
^ Q. What has he got to do will, the factory P- .1 . i 1 ‘hat he had charge of 

Q. Have you made any application to the officers „l the .Mvsure for 

information.- A. No. I have not actually made any tor iha ‘inhumation 1 made 
some to the Mysore Covcrnment on otlic subjects cm/ncied w, ‘ -amlalwood and (Ley 
weie most, unsafe-, ac'ory. they refused to toll me who their ...neliants were, with 
direct ' , Wln ‘ l1 J ,,,,uld h°t l*v going to .lie people themselves 

1 h it is, tho Aiysnie luircst 1 j mi't 11 » out r — A Y Vs 
Q. But lt has been slated that applications tiom responsible olliiei-, iu the Mysore 


A. I uiid(»rsland that nm* of nui 

lias not bf»-ii a single 
to 


. -VJ-I'U' HUIMI.I lll'lll 

oandalmood (hi JL'uotorv iiu.il boon niu<io and rclusrdh— 
officers has been refused. 

Af r - '} K-rhm.-Q. f am in a position to -tale that the -,,, 

refusal, file applications which are said to have been made have alwavs keen mad 
people who had no connection with Hie facility evet p- .1. I do not know. 

Sir A. II Stnrnr ! | „ reply to the President vou developed your ideas about the 
engineering branch ol the Finest Department, and m your wnt'en' , videm-e w ,„ make 
rclcienec to the need ol a Torest Director of Industiies, Would that take the 'form of., 
separa e branch ol the I'o.esl Department P flow would you get commercial men te go 
m to the I' most Service p- .1. imil is deling with questions that I baldly considered sit 
the time, hut i wanted a man to lie really in touch will, the Industrial Department 
much more than wo aie at present. 

Q. You sot' Ul<‘ need for the dovtdojum nt ol founts on the cnmnicieia! side'" -4 

I os. 

Q. And you ‘hint that an industrial side might he added?- .1 Vcs as part of the 
present Industrial Department. At present that Department semis to think that indus- 
J-ths consist only of agr, cultural industries, and what I want to do is to develop forest 
industries. As a matter of fact, something has been done in that line, became they have 
now appointed an officer in Madras to enquiie into and make the surveys that, f have 
mentioned in my written evidence. 

"Q. Would he be a man b> whom business peiqde wishing to get into touch with 
orest industries would goP-d. I cannot really say. Ue is my brother and I do not 
hink I should say too much about him. ljo is now retired and they have now re- 
appointed him on this special business, lie has always taken a great 'in (crest on the 

do velopni en t ^ ^ '" < ' St ' y a, ‘ d il is <|uit ° th < lt may he able to promote some 

Q. Would he, not require a regular s'alf under him? It is a big prop, it map— .4. I 
hink he would get into touch with the District Forest officers and ascertain what placed 
want industrial survey and lie would then arrange with commercial men in what wav 
tliev' may he developed commercially. One does not know how far the idea would go' 
whether we should set up pioneer factories ourselves dopartmentaUv, or whether tint 
would he done through the Industrial Department. 

Q. Would lie have anything to do with the collection of minor forest products vnd 
things of that sort ?-A. Of .nurse, it would come to Mint. ITr would have to arramm 
how we should sell our minor products. At present there is a tremendously hir-m Held 
ior an enquiry of that sort. “ ^ 

Q. Tf you instituted a sort of commercial branch of the Forest, Department woi.ht 
you he able to eliminate the small contractor f—A . We could do so quite eamly, T think. 
VVhat I should do is to make them collecting eon tracers rather than buvhm contractors 
D n special industrial pn '.net is there we would separate that from the general minor 
products contract ana make him a collector. 
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y. That is t lie suggestion that you make m reference to gallnul for tanning pur- 
poses?' — A. Yes. 

y. You would separate that from other foinw ol minor produce?—.!. Yes. 

(). Ymi urge the lormatiou of a research institute in the Madras Presidency ? Y. 

Ye*. 

y. Because Debra Dun E too far off?- A. That is one reason. The sylvieultimst 
ha". onlv once been able to give two mouth 1 ' to t i 1 1 ^ pi e-idemw and he eannot see anything 
in that, t line. 

y. But ^opposing a pail ol the viuplu* revenue Imin forests weie devoted to the 
development ot loreMs and mill depattmeul was mm It more fully stalled and else 
Delua Dun was n ueh mole lullv slatted, would tlieie slill be aii\ need, in your opinion, 
for a pioviueial leseareh institute? — .1 ^ es. We must have pioviueial irseaieh 
inst ilutes. 

y. You are not aganmt a cential one, and \ou think you could keep in touch willi 

1 1 y — 1, AVe i mi always he in touch Tin t 'on^ervatois go up to the triennial mooting ol 

the ItesraM h In-tilulr at Delua Dun The\ have a (’onlerenee of ( ’ouservntoi s Hiere 

fiom all part* of India, and in nil i " presidency one (knisci \ ator is usuallv asked to go up 

ami l epic-cut Him presidene\ at lliat ('onlerenee In dealing with the programmes you 
will have a sepal ate piogriimnie here ami \ el < oi related to the Dehia Ban piogrammr 
y. Thai is on I \ once in Muee vram?- I Thai is all von want tor the drawing up 
of the pi ogramme to see what people aie doing. We should thou diaw up our own 
pioguamme for thiee \ ears and mm* that nothing oveilaps. 

y. You next leiei to mateh making, and \mi -av , “ But hu an accident, Messm. 

Khuddim Bmleha & Co. would ha\o established a I." ton twenlv live yea'* ego :n 

Madias and we should have been aide to deal out hue, I, ol mail', ol <>ui soil wood- 
W'hal happened ? - - . I . The a< ( lden I o{ having a Botunnwl ( Smsei \ aim whn irlrirnl them 
t( the pines of tlu i Himalayas to shut a mah h hu ton in Madras 

flim hh I/. .1/. I Ittliirn/ii O. A pail Horn tlie ijueslion ot delaine (o Dehia 

Dun, do \ on llmik lliat Madras is a large enough pmvinee lo leqmie a i. ‘search 
institute m view ol its large tores! s’" - .1 l think Hole ought to be one lot each eitele. 
At an\ rate, tlieie should he one ioi t he pi e* ideiiev . 

if You speak ol the match making mdusliiv. Aie tin ie maim wood whidi, , 1 1 \om 
> opinion, are suitable lot maid) making" 1 I think Ihcte area great numher ot woods 

Jievc suitable lor mateh making. 

y Has this mattei been investigated" 1. Some years ago we found two most 
suitable woods which could he supplied Irom the Kuiuool loiesls. and now, I hdn‘ve 
thev aie selling up a factory at Punalm on the Trnvaneore side. 

y. You have found woods , suitable Ioi pencil's" Y. A good numher ot woods suit* 
«dde for jiernu Is. 

O. An* these lads notified to thegeneial public I" A. \o. At picsenf they aie 
noticed lo Ihe ludustiial J)(‘p.irt menf and lhe\ notify tlnun in Hieii bulletins, Iheic 
was an industrial bulletin the other da\ as to the suitable wood* for matches, 
y You a re making experiments on pern ils?— .1. \ es. 

y. You think lliat there should he a regular gazette or regulai bulletins periodieall V 
issued to give inhumation ol the kind that \ nu have in view." ,1. Most certainly. 

y And not only in English hut also in the vernacular?- .1. \ cannot, say that 
The < eestion is whether, if thev are published in the vernaeulai , siillieieiil people Jtvill 
lead Hieni. 

y. You know' that the numhei of those who read the vermicular;* is many times 
mine than those who know English? .1 Not when ym are dealing with a subject of 
that isort. 

y. Are not maiiv of fhos(‘ who are earning on trade and industry among Indium 
not. sufficiently acquainted with English?-- 1. I think all the Madras merchants are or 
the greater portion ol those that 1 have got to deal with are English speakers. It is 
very easy to gel anything translated in Madias 

y. Instead of putting them lo the trouble and expense nf translating it, would you 
not issue it in the vermicular? — A. That is really a question w’hieh 1 cannot answer. It 
is leallv a matter of advertisement and perhaps commercial men might advise you belter 
on the subject 

y. Don’t you flunk that when the researches have been made and published in the 
bulletins ol the department oi in some other publication, tin* executive officers cf the 
Government should settle the terms of silo, and the supply of tlieise articles to trade?—" 
.1. I don't quite understand what' you mean by ‘ executive officers.' 

y. Revenue officers? — A. I would not let them to come near the forest, 
y. You would require a forest officer to deal with the sale and the supply of these 
piocluets to those who want them for trade? — A. Y r es, 
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k/- Would you recommend a system ot advertising prices aud all that, or leave it 
entirely to the imli\iduiil to deal with tlie things as they conn* in?— A . Our big sales ere 
advertised largely Tliev gel into the principal papers; practically they are known all 
nvet the southern part of India. 1 can’t say ii the .sale notices go i 0 Calcutta and 
elsewhere, hut they certainly go as tar as Bombay. 

Q- You suggest m the ease ot gallants them should he ilepurt mental collection. 
Does not departmental collection oltentinses mtln l a hardship upon people who am living 
near the forests?---/!. Much less m> than any other way of collection. 

Q. You can say irorn your experience that people will prelei it (o collect mu bv ton 
tractor? A. I cannot say because vve ha\e had the (ouir.ift *vslem tor some years 
When I took up departmental collection oi gallnuts in the t’mnihatoic disliirt, w was 
far more satisfactory. 

kF How long luncyou Indd the office ol Consri \ ator ot Forest* v .1 Sime I ! I i I 

Q- Unve \ cm got several h iglier grade subordinate:- under you? An\ I ndians amon^ 
them? . 1 . Yes. 

Q< What posts do they oieupyr .1 Distucl, For est, ollicei . 

Q. How many undei you v - .1 Five Indians and three Kuropcaus 

Q. Where wane these Indian nlliceis educated: .1 They have been educated at 
Debra Dun so tai. I think the whole ol ihcm have been cilucatcd al Ihdira Dun. 

Mr. C. K L<m . \\ lii*n sou talk ahoiit wood being Mutable bn pencil making 

oi match making, th.it, I suppose, humic that if looks l*ke the 1 md ot wood which mav 

.satisfy the general ie<|uiienieiits aud pos-ilil\ 1 lie Dehta Dun - ojjle might have asked 

the factor) people to try M : — I 1 do nul icgaul unv wood as s< ’aloe until it. has been 
proved. N ou send a sample to the mcichant who is asking you for matches or pencils 
and it is lor him to prove whether it is suitable oi not 

Cj. Hem is an oflicei coming' up on one side and >a\ mg lliat them am a large number 
ol suitable woods, and on the othei a nuiubei ot people who art* m the match trade and 

have lost a lot ol money over it, saying that they cannot get suitable species. Whom 

is tin- difficulty ? .1 1 think the difficulty isvvlmt 1 w.^ lalking ;iln>m jusl now the ic^ 

generation ot simablc woods is so distnbuted that von Ii.im* voui match woods covering 
a huge area ol forest. 

Q. Does it not seem as ii (»o\ eminent ought to go a bit tnrthei tbnn llicv bavo at 
pmsent, and put up, I do not sa\ a match factory, but some sort of plant to show how 
fur these things aie -anfable 1 I eeitamly think it ouuhl lo. Tin* (iovcnimcnl wants 
it to he m Madras, but 1 think :! ought, to be >ef up in some suitable place near the 
forests 

With an extensive plant showing bow these things am mailer— I Yes ^ 

* A <m think the provision id chaicoai tor Madias is Milficientlv important for 
tiovernment lo take ii]» tli<* thing on a I » i" scale 1 -' I Do von mean /hanoal and not 
acetone ? 

Q. Apart horn any question ot by e-pioduets which nf i oiir.se. conics in naturally? — 
l should ratliei doubt if it would be worth while to fake up tin* actual manufacture 
of charcoal on a large scale. I have had a good deal ot experience. 

1 mean the (lovei jliimmiI taking steps to produce it v — A. To pioduce charcoal on a 
huge scab; you must have an enormous number ol kilns a- the Indian ways are defective. 

J 0 . Are you in lavour of Government slatting a wood distillation plant? — A. Yes. 
1 would rather file plivate individual would d<> it, but I want somebody to take it up. 

Q- Supposing vou have got a number of these research institutes all over the place, 
how do you propose to eonelaie their activities so that they do not overlap? Bv a 
conference of Conservators? — A. Ycm II they had them in every province, m might bo 
possible for a biennial or annual conference. 

Q. Tliat was the device adopted in the Agiicwhural Department and if is proving 
less and less satisfactoiy. Don’t 3011 want the contiol of scientific work and scientific 
men by scientists? A. Yes. 

Q. rf you June a number of provincial institute!'- each controlled by local conser- 
vators all over India, do you think that is the best wav to adjust things asking tho 
Conservators to meet once in two years?- A. 1 think it is quiti* easy to control it. Y'ou 
know what is going on in tb f * way of research 111 your own province, und you settle the 
general programme, etc. 

Q. You liave never controlled any remareh work hitherto? — A. No. 
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Witness No. 231. 

Mr. 11. B. Bryant, Conservator of Forests , Central Circle , Madras . 

Written Evidence. 

J Lay ij been asked by Mr. J\ M. LuMiington, Senior Conservator of Forests, in the 
Madn is 1* residency, to submit evidence to the Fommission on matters relating to the 
Forest Department in this Presidency in eonneetion with forest research work and 
industrial enterprise. 

2. Increase and i m [iron ment in lie forest nnjanizul ion essential . — To commence 
with I must tr i \ it as my ci-nsideied opinion that no forest research work of any 
value is possible under tin* existing 1 conditions of the Foiest j)epartment in the Madras 
"Presidency. Tie* Department is so seimusly undermanned that ii I s * quite impossible 
for any of its ufbceis to engage in scrum. Jeseaicli work wiiliout utterly neglecting 
the ordinary duties which are expected of them. As a Foiest Oflii ei ol 2(i years 1 service 
I bold moM stiongl\ to the opinion that theie i> an immense amount of latent wealth 
in the lop-sts of (l,i. Pj esidem v winch tan and musl be dcvbiped m the future. In 
order Pint Midi dexeioi mi n I imtv be miileud povuMc the veiy fli>t thing to (L F 
to endeavour lo pl.ee the Fined I te t ;.i Imeut in (his Ibeddciicy on a footing of 
complete and up-to-dnle oigutuzal ion, so tint the department will be capable ol 
thoroughly opening out the forest" enliasud to its charge and thus preparing the 
wav for economic lcseareh ami mdu tfi.d <1. \depm'Ui. d neb no doubt has been done 1 
j n the past, bill Ibeie j. dill an cimrmon" amount of wmk to be done n the future 
and it is impossible for the department to make env none sub taniia! progress so long 
as the ( iovei nmciit is content to Keep il in a eonstaut "date of ?> I niggling inefficiency 
which is the case now and lias been lor man \ \cnis pa"! 1 ha\e •■ntmvd scmicw liat at 
1 e i ) * r i 1 1 into the crvii g imrc-Miv of j*rop» il\ organ 1 ine P>c deo'utment n the Presi- 
dency in the fird irntamc bei . him* 1 lee! \er\ si mm? I v that without such proper organi- 
sation, fore -t research work which will ha\e to lean on I lie tore"! Department from 
the very beginning could noi posdhU m.ike aiix real headway without it. Hence T 
make no apology for having done so. 

3. Establish tm nt n f Foust Itiseaich Institute mn^aii/ Assuming that the 
Department will be placed in j 1 Imroughly oryaiiized condition w if k legat'd to the 
estaldishment required for earning out the ordinary duties expected of it, the next 
necessity is the establishment of a pmpeily equmned local Fores I Tfi'seareli Institute. 
Incidentally 1 mav mention that the proposal was put forward to build such an institute 
in connection with the Madia* Forest College recently constructed but this was vetoed 
l>v the Government. 

Such an institute is essential if an\ jeal progress is to be made in forest research 
with a view to convert into economic us** many piuducls of the loicst.s which me now 
lying latmit therein. An institute of the kind mud be stalled with the best trained 
expiuT beads am! hands procurable, and sullicienlh good salaries must be paid in ordci 
to detain such men when mummied in their post- lor length > periods. Sueli a local 
Foresi Beseareh Institute mav be subject to a iculial Ifeseareli Institute; indeed 1 
can see no reason why there should not he a fentml Institute of Research, Commerce 
find Industry established in the country with which could be connected all local 
Beseai eli Institutes for whatever purpose. and if this were to be accepted, there would be 
a sufficient number of appointments to lie filled r, liieh would amply justify the forma- 
tion of an Imperial Research Sen ice in this country 1mm which Hie (Vniral and Local 
jResoarch Institutes could be staffed. 

To expect the average Forest Olheer with the multifarious duties which are already 
imposed upon him to be able to dive into research work with any hopeful results 
is to expert an impossibility. They certainU have not the time even in eases where 
the knowledge and the will ‘may exist; but nevertheless if only the department were lo 
be thoroughly well organised, and a trained and suliieient staff were to bo provided tor 
carrying mil’ the ordinary duties of working, developing. and protecting the State 
forests of the ronntrv so that each officer was iriven a fair standard of work to perform, 
Forest Officers would, 1 have not the slightest douht, render most valuable assistance 
in the way of forest research work of their own accord and he ever ready to submit 
their ideas, views, and specimens of any product, deemed of possible economic value 
to the Focal Research Institutions for investigation and certainly it would be rig' 
and proper to expect them to do so. Tinder present conditions such a thinp- is altogether 
impossible. The Department is undermanned and overworked all down Ihe line, and 
whatever little organization it has possessed or now even possesses, it has years ago 
outgrown and it is literally at the present moment, and has been for some years past, 
kept in a constant state of strutting inefficiency which before long, if nothing 1S 
done to avert it, will land it in a very unhappy state of inanition. 
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4. A sound and thoroughly efficient Forest organization is necessary m order that 
Forest Research itself may produce good results. — For the impiov ement ol economic 
industry in tins count iv forest research is imperative, ami for tin* proper conduct of 
forest research, a thoroughly good and ctlicicntly trained organization in forest admi- 
nistration is absolutely essential and this at present is not in existence in the Madras 
Presidency; and in my considered opinion it is never likely lo in* biought min existence 
under present conditions under which the Hoard of Bevenne is, made the head ot the 
Forest .Department in the Presidem-v, nor until the depaitnient is given a professionally 
trained I' orest Dllieer a- its expert head who should he made icsponsibh* to (iovernineut 
direct, and who would have some chance of being lidened to in connection with matters 
connected with his professional department. 

T>. Fuilliei in my view tin* (iovernineut would he well advised ii they made up 
their mind to forego all surplus revenue made by the purest Department in this 
Presidency lor a period of the rm\1 20 vears. ami instead of taking it out of the forests 
and utilising it for otliei purposes as thev are now doing, they should spend it on the 
proper maintenance, working, opening out and development of the iorests themselves. 
From the point of view’ of muuhI loresl poliev and fiom tin* pieseiil degraded and un- 
developed state of many of the forests themselves the Gov eminent is quite unjustified 
in taking so much revenue from the forests and putting so littte hack therein. 

(I The surplus revenue derived Iroin tiie finest s might well go to form two funds, 
VIZ. . — 

(1) The Forest Capital Deserve Fund. 

(2) The Forest Feonomie and Industrial Development iu; ’ 

an. 1 fund would he used to finance capital work such as expensive ghaut roads, 
trunk leads tramways, buildings, mw mills, rope-wavs and the Me, bo the purpose 
ol vtikiiic the forests and t ra i. -poi 1 1 ng forest pmduo 1 hem localities which are at 
pi*seni inaccessible, and Xo. 2 fund would he utilised to finance the operations in 
comm lion with the establishment of Forest Kcseanh Institutes and the pioneering of 
new indushies >u connection v\ 1 1 |j prulueF derived I mm the i'nresK themselves. 

7 V* 't lion I lihcial evjeiid'tuie iIiom* things- .nc impomlde With it Hole is \c/\ 
little is not possible Liberal expenditure pronerlv expended on the Forest 

.Lepaitmenr and to rest icsemch will \ odd magn iiicent results; of (hat I am per-nnallv 
absolutely eonvimed; but no -in h results can h<« looked for so bmg as the dipattment 
is stai vial m bid it men ami money ,i.- it lias been hitherto. 

H It we an* to make niogies*. m developing i In- tom* t s mole lapnliv the (mvmn- 
ment must be prepared t . • -ink more capital in them and that is jusf wha‘ ( m . v 
hilhcrto have refused to do. It cannot be reasonably expected that private enterprise 
will sink the necessaiy < 1 o t * I m tmesis which are the pmpeity ol the State: it surety 
mmt clearly be iccognmed ili.it it i* the duly ot < ro\ m ninont if -<1 f to do so. and it it 
is done tlieie can be no leasomdde doubt whatever that eventually (iovernineut and 
tile people will reap a full i evened for siieli action. 

!b \V 1 1 h regal d to research • enorallv I think that if is vei y necessary that all 
research work should Is eo-oi binated not only to p?e\ r nf unnecessary overlapping of 
rosearch activities tint that these activities should be so co-ordinated as to lead to 
the host results obtainable. For example a Foie-t OHicer comes across a plant which 
in bis* opinion is likely to yield a chemical or drug- which max prove of immense* 
commercial value*, lie sends it to the* local Forest Desearch Institute for invest Nation. 
The in vest igation proves that there* max be something in it and it is referred lo the 
local or central Theinical Research Institute* feu* further in vest igat ion and the opinion is 
still further confirmed that the plant is of great value. 

It). There should then, I submit, be some great (Vntral Bureau of "Research, Tom- 
mem* and Industry to which the* opinions of the local research oflicers should be sent 
with a view to lurther invest igatinir and pudmi-:* the mattei bevond the -t*ge of 
suggest ion into practical industrial enterp? ise, ami ascertaining what likelv markets 
arc to be found for tlx* product discovered and on these investigal ions proving hopeful, 
steps should be taken lo set up the necessary plant to demonstrate by actual enp^rinient 
that, there is likely to be commercial profit in the matter. 

11. Some* tern years ago a Conservator of Forests was called upon to go into a 
question of the supply of wood for the purposes of producing acetate of lime mjuiivd 
in connection with the manufacture of cordite in the Wellington Cordite factory. The 
necessary investigation was made and the matter duly reported on. There is no 
reasonable doubt that the Forest Department could supply almost unlimited supplv oi 
wood for dry distillation which would yield charcoal, acetate of lime, glycerine and 
other products, but to do the drv distillation a certain amount of capital is necessary 

bi-A 
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to purchase the plant and organise the industry. The ordinary primitive methods 
adopted for making charcoal in this country are very wasteful. They produce a 
certain percentage ui charcoal it is true hut everything else runs to waste. 

1^. It is a tael that much of t lie forests in this Presidency would benefit gieally 
h\ being cut back, i! the felled area could be properly protected during regeneration, 
liut in order that this could he done, there must be a regular demand of some kind 
|' n , the felled produce and tlieJc must be a suffic ient forest establishment to cope not (inly 
with t he telling operation- hut also to properly protect the felled areas during 
regeliel .it ion 

Pi. Some mm-' ago tin* holes! Depart incut introduced into ill is Presidency the 
planting ot i iiMuri ,i ioi lue! This tree is chiefly grown on the east coast districts 
not fuMrom the M*a and it likes a -amly muI The plantations made by the department 
pro\ed sin res- 1 111 and -since tlum the Government has ruled that, as the department has 
pin neei ed tlie gmwth ot e.i-uaiina into the country and demon-d rated satisfactorily 
that it can be suece-siullv gmw n at a profit, the opeiations l>v the department should 
he* discoid in tied and aecnidingh they have* been stopped. It yet lemains to he seen 
whether the p«>li<\ of stopping the operation will be justified in flic- futuie by flic 
m*ce-sarv piivate cntejpriM* e\pc<trd being toi t bcom ing to grow this tree and increase 
the output in firewood. Personally I think the question is not I' roe from doubt. At 
an\ rate the dep.u t mental opeialions in thP direction ha\e now ceased. 

II. Tlie department could if necessary grow almost unlimited supplies of such 
trees as camarilla on the roast, and eucalyptus on the hills, and the outturn need 
practically only be limited by the extent of land available for the* growth of each, 
wen* such wood required for any permanent mdustiv such as dry distillation of wood 
for the, prod m tion of charcoal, acetate of lime, etc. 

to. I am not advocating that it is advisable that the department sliouLd undertake 
such work of planting unless it be for the special purpose ot feeding some such industry 
wuth its regular requirements, but I ha\e no hesitation in giving the* opinion that the 
depart, menfeam/r/ do it it necessary and if it was placed on a piopm organised basis. 

Itl. 1 would in the first instance much prcfei to mm* the ion"*! organization so 
extended as to he able to develop and open up the natural loicst- already under its 
charge and work them tor tin* benefit oi the* community at huge loth I mm an mdustuai 
and commercial point of \ iew. 

17 Were this to be seiiouslv taken m hand idlest lesennh should and would 

Oimeed ahum with it, and theiefon* proper organ r/at ion for hues! lese.ucli diuiild ho 

bioimht into* existence . t the same tune. The forest Officer ieeU and knows that in 

his forests there lies (mormons potential wealth which is now latent and cannot lu* got 
at ow in<»* to msuliineiii development and inadequate organization: little m nothing 
is done^hv (iovernment to ,*iin.iiin«*c siitlieient development m piopm oiir,imzatinn 
for tlie department 

IS. It is Mime 10 to If) years at least ago sim e the (iovernment recognised how 

shockimd \ the department is undermanned, as can be seen tuim the extracts, sent 
herewith. ot tin* Government's own lemarks in the Annual h ore-1 Administration 
Iteports since the year but during all the period which has elapsed since then 

little or practical f\ nothing lias been done In increase and improve the organization 
of the department to enable it to he in a better position to execute its dutieit and 
make good progress, and it is under such disheai leiiing condition** that foi years past 
the depa rf menf has struggled on against inellicieney which is bound to overtake it 
sooner or later unless eireumstaiiees greailv alter and the work ol the past, and the 
organization which has already been built uj> thereby. will be lost and break unde, the 
v train and the department will have to begin its woik all over again. 

1!). If tin* department m reorganized every period ot years according to the progress 
im | advance it makes in developing the inrests under its charge and tapping their 
lesomves, the department is likely to go on growing in organization and numbers 
for tin* next half centun at least, but them seems to be a deeply moled object ion 
on the part of (iovernmont to permit the growth of the forest organization in this 
country to keep pace with the times and consequently the department is kept back and 
its advance is o-ivatlv hindered and retarded by the Government’s lack of sympathy in 
the department’s elbirts, and its failure to properly realise the real needs of the depart- 
ment in tin* way of increased establishment and improved and enlarged organization 
which tin* department must have as progress is advanced. In my .opinion the wonder 
is not that the department has accomplished so little, but that it has been abb to 
accomplish so much in spite of the enormous difficulties against which it has had to 
contend, and the little support and encouragement it has hitherto been given bv its 
own Government. 
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Di'iicirju jt*'* in hoie-t tiau sport aic xeix numeious indeed. There is not a siugle Forest tmnai>ort. 
district in tin* circle nt which I af present held < liaise whetcin burst transport Las as 
vet # been piopeilx iacil ilated b^v the const ruct ion ol roads jn older to make tLe forests 
accessible lor puipo-ms ol developing them. Spasmodic ulteinpls have Inun time to 
time been made in certain localities to lender certain small portions of the loivsts 
accessible and workable b\ constructing foiest roads and bridle path- bolh in the forests 
and outside of them, but \\hene\er and wherever such operations have been attempted 
there are always great <1 1 tli< • n 1 1 i« w > put in the wax. Midi as ho k nt hinds, to meet ex- 
penditure, no establishment to supeivise tin* works ot construction, aripiisil ion ol lands 
through which such roads must go, and lots o I oilier dillicult ie> which need not hero 
lie mentioned but which all haw* a lendene\ to dclax th<* necessary road making. 

Sometimes tlie argument is used that jt is not the business ot tbe Forc'd Department to 
iiiiikc roads, but that this work should in* let! to the bocal Fund Department ot Public 
Works Department rather than that the roads the Forest l)epa?*l meni mpiires should 
be const nil led bx it-elt. hu its own use. and such heme tlo < a>e man\ a Forest 
Officer has liad to be content to sit down and inspect Ins forests through a telescope 
in tin* absence of ,m\ communications to and through them which would not onlv 
enable him to thoroughly inspect tin* forests but also to woik them and transport 
forest produce Iroin (hem I lie spun of piopci enl?TpM>e lor undoiddedly been bn kino- 
in this respect on the part ol the “ power* that he " and where in a tew eases some 
offh ers with jooiicci instincts in them ha\c endcavomed to break down the bairiers 
and difficulties to extensive opening out bv road and biidlc-palh const met urn , these 
cHorts have only lasted so lone 1 as tin* pioneer -pints remained in the particular locali- 
ties and no continuity of polirv has been eanied out, and as niton not such an officer 
who li a ^ e fleeted siieh const met ion wok ha- bad to bleak and all .G del’e Gov eminent 
r nle ' and i egulat ions in order In carry out bn objects f ax al it iej- :m personal h known 
to me wh(*iic(* actually a less outturn is now be in*; brought out from tfn forests than 
was the ca-e no b*ss than “Jo years ago. simpl\ because expml loads and Tiimun of 
Iranspoit Lave nol been improved nr extended. 

J I . I have in man v cases had pei-onal experience ol a serious shoiiage of tun-kw Hailwjiv lrHit*i»ort. 
and waggons In the matter ol a hne-e lirewoi»d siiindx to eertam towns and localities. 

In such cases, large (juantities of fuel get stored and held up, grnit loss in drvage is 
incurred, proper working of the forests according to tin* working plan is held tip. 

This tends In iaise the price o| the com mod 1 1 \ to the public, wliile it diminishes the 
price realised by Government in the forests because dealers are afraid to bid for 
winking' Mich pioduei as fuel when they never know when transport will be seriously 
interfered with by curtailment in the sunnlv of railway trucks and waggons. This 
jnsfance of disability is oflen a ten leal one in the eas>. of large operations in the 
Mipplv of fin* wood. 

JJ. Personally l consider that dad mdiisines should be encouraged in every wav *L»1 iialuHtrm. 
that is possible, especially in the wav of supplying the needs of Government depart- 
ments. Some vears ago tbe dail Depailmcnt u-ed to -upplv depart ments such as the 

Forests, Police, etc., with tents and also the public as well The tents were strong 
and of excellent make and infinitely -upeiinr in even wax to anv tents supplied by the 
Mnjr or FJgin Mill* from whom the tents have been obtained since the Jail industry 
was given up. There an* jail made tents m my < irele now made 10 years ago which 
are m far better condition than those supplied onlv d or 4 vears ago l>v the private 
firms and f think that there can be no doubt that tbe transfer of supply from the 
Jail J)epart nieiit to that by private firm** lias proved very poor economy for Govern- 
ment in the long run. 1 have recentlv represented ibis matter to the Hoard and 
( tovei n ment . 

Jd, To sum up, what in my humble opinion i- needed foi (he piescut ami immediate 
ft, hire are the following: — 

(!) Greatly increased and improved "rgunizat ion ot tin* existing Forest 
I department. 

(2) [Establishment of local Forest Tteseareh Institute* with tlo* employment of the 
very best, experts who are obtainable. 

(d) Establishment of a great Fentral Hurean of Ifesearch, Gomuieree and Indus- 
try in India again with tin* employment of the verx best experts obtainable. 

(4) Lastly, but by no means least, there musi hi* more intelligent svmpnthv with 
the real objects and aims of I<\ rest eonservanev in tin’s country on the part of Govern- 
ment, and a little less sympathy towards the ignorant su-ccjitibilitics of the peasant 
population. Forest conservancy can never really hope to be popular in any country, 
still less in a country like India where the education of the people is s«> backward; and 
that most fallacious pose that the Hevenue Officer of the country is the saviour and 
protector of the ryot against the oppression of the Forest Officer must he altogether 
swept away and a harmonious working- together of both officers must be insisted upon. 
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The Forest Officer it only the truth were realised is a far more ieai friend of the 
inhabitant of this country than the Revenue Officer can ever he. I do not expect 
this fact to ho recognised, hut in my opinion it is a fact nevertheless. 

For a technical department like that of the Forests in order to make real progress, 
it is essential that the department should ha\e iG own professional head in each 
Presidency. Presumably it would not he considered right and proper if a civilian 
vu'iv to he appointed as Surgeon -0 on era 1, and yet the analogy with reference to the 
Potest Department is not very far wrong. 


Rrirarl 1/n>n the o'mn f iuv , vgtu <hn(} prnfo<ft! fo> xhenijlhtntuti exIahiinhitwHi. 

y,. i(r I’o lol h piujtDHa 1 . < niiMOjit Orler 

. . Nff . . It is Hxfellene) the (Jovornoi in Council 

has again to deplore the unsatiefaetory 
conduct of the Muhordinato exi eutne 
ami pioteetive st iff There appears (o 
have he* n no improvement since last 
year, hut rather (lm contrary It is 
to he hared that no real progress will 
he made until 1 1n • coni rolling staff has 
heeu increased, end t hat. question is 
?w/r umh'r c(ti.si'h , i '-'tion. 

1 H0:>-i) i . .. Nil •• The Government have also suggested to 

the Board the advisahilit \ of im reas- 
iug the number of rangers, :-ine“ the 
picsont estal 'iishmen! seems insuffici- 
ent. to snpplv the need* of existing 
range-, and it 2 -> undesirable to plane 
jmiioi officer-' in the responsible posi- 
tit-ii of sole charge of a rang" 

]<i(l4_0f> . Nil . • The Government Mill await Ihr Hodr J\ 

(iehultui fHo/.a se/s fur nicrtwimj fhr 
mimin'/ <>/ n , n;/ti>' arfh/viim^nfit 
(G.O, No. 170, dated liHh FVhruar\ 

1 005 . The question e| improving 
the personnel of the ranger elasa and 
tin* subordinate guides oi the lYovnn 
eial service has recently formed the 
subject* of con espomlence with the 
Government- of India. 

1 bUff-Ob . Nil .. The sanction of tin Secretary of State 

has just been received for the enter- 
tainment* '>1 additional lungers, and 
tho nG engtliening <f the upper eon- 
trolling staff is t quail v necessarv as a 
complement to this measure. 

|jMii)-»‘7 Nil Pul the efficiency of the n'cpart- 

meiit is umluii btedlv greatly redrred 
hv tin* inadequacy of the executive 
staff both in numbers and training. 

1lff)7-U s . . . The Board cannot lo,-b (<*r . . . Since the close of tho year, 

am real improvement in this proposals for p< rinnncntly increasing 

direction until tin* controlling the subordinate staff have heeu sane- 

st ulY is strengthened. Proposals tioned by the {Secretary ol State, 
lor Muoinonlin}? it aro under th*» A v f .-’n,i» merely imo 

eonsid oral ioil of Govern. cent of permanent and wuh n<> real addition a* nil. 

India. 
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Year. IWi IN pr-mosul. 

1908-00 r . As the Board observed in the pro- 
• vi(,i;s year's review, little real 

improvement, can 1m expected 
until (he controlling staff is 
tmilicicutly t-ljengfhcncil to 
render closer supervision pos- 
sible. 

1009-10 . . The Conservator, Southern Circle 

points out tiud it was impossible 
!o keep the ranges piopeilv 
maimed uv imr to tin Jaigr 
tninil-c- cl' range?.** on sek leave 
and tin- aA< mv of sun resenv 
t“ i , ' , pbii*' lln m This remark 
apj lit s ef j u.i 1 i \ in i he ether two 
en chs A n mere i i* hot 1» o! the 
eon I lolling am: oi (be Mibordi- 
nat e : tad i . be men* <*» \ ing 
m e<i ft be • t»*| a i * men* i’hi 
\nA ir* i ( rising m «i . 1 -v ' • ai 
ai <1 lii' 1 esi t si)!is!nm lit has long 
Ulie la ile» 1 1 • - keep pace with i< 
Tie* siate o! affairs 

malms ptoper woik inipocsible 
I ho Jttrt > 7 I'i iihoht In iipf\)’ut‘h 
Con i nmr/it w lib a leqinst for 
a i. ima'ea^e. 


1910-11 . . r l he com In el ami work of the pio- 

t.ec! L\ r Sl ait cold llllieil to be op( n 
to ei itmism but much mi place- 
ment cannot be exposed mi'll 
the (\icuti\o nsbiblislum nt is 
strong* id and t im see ot 
beam C minced Cmpns.ils fo» 
streugi hci, :ng the subordinate 
establishment MiHieienth to 
meet existing need, were called 
for mm have luvn * uhnnUe.t by 
( 'Ottse/ r/tfvn-. The Board has 
these prop >sak at present under 
its enimideiatiou and will ad an 
early date suimit them to Cov- 
erimient witli its own reeuin- 
umndai ions. 

AM 1-12 . . The conduit and work of the sub' 

ordinate executive and protective 
staff can hardly be called satis- 
factory as u whole. Yet mueh 
excellent work has been turned 
out under great difficulties and 
the Board doms nut intend to 
imply the disparagement of the 
whole on account of the delin- 
quencies of a part. 
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Go\ eminent < Inter. 

Nil. 


The Covemmi ut note with pleasure the. 
testimony form* by the lloaid of 
p, t he g.«inl work done h\ tin** 
( ouseiu ai ors and tin* sup»>rioi controi- 
lnu stall oj t li* ■ dep.ut ment, and are 
gl.nl to bain thal tlm work aiid eon- 
duct oj tin 1 nbop dilute exocui i mil 
mini.itm 1 *si .i bbshmenis \* r< iaul\ 
sat isl ;u*i or \ , As observed b\ Mm 
Board ot ibwenne 1 im strengt !i ol t h« ■ 
depmtmeiit is madeqmde for (lie 
pioper p, ifonuam* of ,dl tin* work it 
is railed upon fo perb-rm, and the 
prep.,- m! am of working plan-, s\ 1 ^ * 
euitm 1 njierid.ons mid (he dcvclop- 
uued ol mads ..mi c mmuineatious 
: re m consMpi m irtarded, while 
h>r- . ’ had*, and rmav** aie too laige 
to !•«• c'licii ut |\ protected. If tin* 
proposals made b\ thm ' »<>\ --rnment 
for strrmjrtln ning tin <■« ntrolling stall 
of tin- Koresi l h* part ment in this 
ptesnleney are accepted hy tin* Soon- 
t ary ot State to whom tlc \ hav»> been 
submitted, much-needed leliof wiM he 
given to the superior ofliceis o! the 
department and the Forest ( Allege 
at Coimbatore ran lie brought into 
ex.sh nr- v illicit I'urthei di.]av The 
ikurd’*, proposals for sheugt In i.ing 
file sub -rdin.di' staff arc awaited 

i ,J no* probable M.al any fin I tier 
e ms'di-rahlr addition to til * Imperial 
and Pin\ iiicial staff will be obtainable 
for M Hue time wliil*- no largo increase 
in l angel.*, is likely to be possible 
until tile holes! College, which it. is 
ho pel to open a.l Coimbatore in .Jul\ 
next , ha.** been at work, long enough 
to innrnasr th< i supply of trained 
candidates. Ln these emmuistanees, 
the Aoyerumrnl would hesitate t» 
Mineti-m any gre.d, addition to the 
lowqia al sabordi u lies’ e^tahlislimeH , 
unlrs*. t i i • - y arc fully sitisli**d thal tlie 
existing executive staff is sudiciout 
(dhrient.lv In control them. 

file cor,-, deration ol tin* proposals sni>- 
inittcd by the Board fertile augment- 
ation of the subordinate stall' of the 
depart ment has been fnotructetl pend- 
ing the n eeipt ot the report of (lie 
bluest (\mtntiftr ami also of n t 
from the inspector-' ienora l of Forests 
who has recently been examining the 
question of the comparative costliness 
of forest establishments in this presi- 
dency. 
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Year. 

1912-13 .. 


1918-14 


Hoard** proposal. 

The result of the year’s work was, 
ns shown in paragraph 32, a net 
surplus of 10 4 lakhs or nearly 
three lakhs more than the figure 
of the previous year. This 
result was to a considerable 
extent due to the substitution ot 
private fur departmental agency 
in the distribution and felling of 
fuel. The total gross revenue 
was slightly less th*.n in the 
previous sear and the net result 
demonstrates the advantage of 
leaving the supply of t lie murk A 
to piivate agonev. I f must, 
however, be remembered that tin 
th'.d'il oh)t'*‘( of fuH'df ronne^ t'tUlClf 

i\ tia( to amass r< venue huf to 
rutwrt't' for the pul>H<\ hath /In 
unseat and fuluu tjenn'ahons^ 
tin va/uabir f>ro}W)tu enshrined vt 
ihi jure s/.s. For this purpose 
money has to he tr< el v spent on 
establishments, on communica- 
tions. and building* arid the 
present establishments art' ill 
many oases hopelessly inadequate 
for the duties required ol thorn 
A seliome tor strengthening the 
subordinate stalf has now for a 
entwnterahh hn>e hem be ft a t 
(Jot't'i nment 

In accordance with Mr. Bead on 
Bryant's recommendations, pro- 
posals for the reorganization ot 
the Forest Department \ver» 
called for, and were mbmilted 
during the yem under report. 
Those proposals deal with the 
eontrolling, executive and pro- 
tective staffs, and involve a con- 
sidorahle increase in the annual 
expenditure it was pointed out 
by Mr. Be a don Bryant that a 
low proportion of expenditure to 
revonuo could not he considered 
as a sign of satisfactory forest 
management. In his opinion 
the establishment entertained on 
the forests of Madras was often 
totally insufficient, for proper 
working and protection, for the 
regulation of grazing and for 
the economical carrying out of 
improvements. .Forest districts, 
ranges and beats were in many 
eases found to he too extensive 
for efficient management, while 
the existing stuff is inadequate 
to fill even the present scale of 
appointments. The reorganiza- 
tion proposals now before Gov- 
enment are devimi to meet those 
objections and in each district 
detailed inquiries are being 
made as to the redistribution of 
charges. 


Government Order. 

Mr. Bead on Bryant observed in his 
recent note that the position of*the- 
department in regard to working-plans 
is not satisfactory. Working-plans 
were prepared for a much larger area 
in 1912-13 than in 1911-12, but 
the Government are aware that with- 
out additional estah/ifdt merit Uftlc can 
be done in this direction and the 
question of obtaining such establish- 
ment is now engaging attention. 


The Government observe with regret 
that Conservators generally speak in 
very unfavourable terms of t lie conduct 
of the subordinate forest stall. This 
unsahst'aefui t/ *hife of affair is lanjehf 
due to the want of ttdequuft roof rolling 
s taff y to the under-pa vment of certain 
classes of subordinate* and to the 
number of temporary hands employed, 
defects which will lie lessened, if' not 
removed, when financial considera- 
tions make it possible to give effect to 
the pioposiiU lor the reorganization 
of t In department which are now 
engaging the consideration ufdUovern- 
ment. • 
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, Eoai d'« propubul. Govirnment Order. 

] 1M 4- 15 . . The proposals made by the Board The Government await the revised pro- 

in the previous year for the posals whieh the Board is about to 

entire reorganization of the submit ami trust that financial condi- 

Forest. Department had to be tious will improve -utfieientlv to 

* withdrawn as requirements in admit of tin* early introduction of the 

the matter of the mhordinate xtajj reorganisation which hi/ common eon- 

ware found to hone been under- rent ^ ne'erx/tet/. Apart trom the 

^tnnotad % revised piupusals will riving need for addition-* to the 

very tthortly he submitted to superior controlling -4v.tr, especially 

Government. working -plans oiiicir.-*, and a latger 

establishment of trained subordinates, 
the effective application of tho patrol 
system commended by the Forest 
Committee B impossible with the 
present limited project i\ e staff; as 
observed in paragraph fh» nl the 
Central Ciivh' repmt, however, tme.h 
put min cannot altogether take the 
place <d leaidi nt stall, the latter being 
necessar. to supply sufheieut local 
mfoimanon. In solar as the contem- 
plate 1 i • m g i ui/atioii jjnprovi s the 
cniidiirw * and pi experts ol service, it 
should also g< m iin way i*» iiiiso the 
standard ni 'onim-l. whi-'h iu the 
lowar ;riades «il ]'ii*-cut leave- much 
to he desliril 

Much consideration was dr voted during 
the year nndei icpurt to the rlahoia- 
t ion oJ amr.idments ♦** tbr Ala iras 
Kull-sl (Jude designed to } la.Cc 1 list l 01 
Doiest Ollin.r- in .. pusili* «ii of grwiter 
independence and responsibility than 
they have hitherto eujov.-d. The 
Board’s final p’oposals on tins import- 
ant matter have now beui lolly 
examim d and the m dels ot Govern- 
nieut w : U ,s7n •?//// issue 


Oim. K\ rimycm, 27 in .Jayfuu BUT. 

# Vi evident . (J. \ ou seem to thin!* that a hual l e-eau h institute is \e?\ nne-.s.uy 

A. I think the e- laid i dunent o| a propei 1\ equipped local ir^canli institute is veiv neces- 
sary. Thei e might Iu* a lential icscairh institute which might eontiol tin* hual one.*-. 
I think that any lesearch work i hat the hual in-t-fule might do should he known to 
tin; central institute so as lo pi event overlapping. 1 think ilie Foiest Depart nient is 
capable ot starting big schemes li limy aie piopeilv investigated The fault hitherto 
has been that investigations have been conducted in a very impelled way and have 
not been suitable, as. for example, in connection with the suitable kind o! wood ioi the 
match making mduMiy. It may he that a lew Fote-d nllbeis have reputed that a 
paiticular kind ot wood has been suitable. Their woid ha- hemy accepted v it limit 
actual trial. AVe lose the confidence of the public theiehy. 1 think we should go 
sfowlv and sundy. We should find out vvliat goods ale suitable for llie maiket and if 
necessary have demons! rat ion factories. Unless the policy ol flic Madras Government 
chaimes very much there is little hope of the Forest Department being able to cope 
with '"future conditions. 'Hie present, position ot the depnitmeut is almost desperate. 
T did not feel the position so much so hug as I was a district officer. Since 1 became 
an administrative officer I have at times relt inclined to give up the mallei as hopeless. 
There are too many brakes at the top. At piesent a Consenator of Forests has to »i» 
to the Board of Hevouuc where tin* head ol his depart incut is a layman. II he succeeds 
in convincing him of the necessity of his pioposals, the B«oard then sends them up to 
the Government Secretariat which comprises three senior civilians who an* also lay- 
men. Assuming the proposals are passed by the secretariat they are then sent up t*» 
the Member of Council who is also a hmnan. Thus there are three powerful biako 
through which schemes have to he successfully steered before they have any chance 
of success- and each brake is in ehartie of senior civilians, all of whom have been 

32 
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Col lector & and some oi whom assume tu know far more Ilian tliey actually do in forest 
matteis. The system is ail impossible one and practically it has lnoken down. That 
js tin* way 1 Junk at it. 

(J Surely ( iov eminent lias tu see 1 hat the present policy is carried out. \oui pro- 
posals are departures from the recognised policy which the (iovernment has been 
jiuisuing mi lat Y- .1. Tiiat i" so perhaps, but a change is urgently called lor. 

(J. The ouestioii I hen will have to be investigated indejiendeiit I y. Non art 1 theieime 
showing us in v hat way we can so man the Forest Department as to put these matters 
before * iovernment in a different light r- -.1. 1 wish gieatly to impress the tact that as 
Jung as llie Finest .Department is kept in such a liojieless and unorganized < audition 
as at the presold !ime, (Jieie can be no apprci iahlc lesoareh prog less 

(J. (iovernme * ate only just now realising 1 th.it leseareh woik must he done h\ 
sjier lalists and on a huger scale so that it may he <d (ommereial value!"- — .1. That \ue 
impressed upon them many yea is ago We could not make them believe tt. That is 
the point. 

(J \\ v h.i v ( had the wai since ihen*"— .1 That has changed the aspect ol maii\ 
at) airs. 

(J. And the war is being fought not by eavali v ollieers but by scientists .1. \ es. 
The more wo really woik in the Forest Dcpnitincnt Hie more scientists we shall need 

/Jon'bJc Pundit M M. 1 lulnrn/u (J. In summing up youi eonelusions you sa\ 
* l Last but by no means least then must be more intelligent sympathy with t lie lead 
objects and aims oi boost conscivamy in this country on the jiart of the (government 
and a I i 1 1 1 1 ■ less sympathy tow.uds tJie ignorant siiseeptihilities oi the peasant popu- 
lation.” What is tlie aim ol the burst policy that urn have in view*"-- .1. The improve- 
incut and picsci vnt ion of 1 hi* lorest that we have got, in ordei to give our best to the 
pi (‘sent generation and at the miiiic turn to maintain nui loiests loi future generation'. 

(). For whose good:- .1. Foi the good ol ( li inutilry m general. 

(J. Is not the whole ohjeil that von have in view deleated when you liegtn by 
showing less sympathy with the present population than ihoy deserve?' .1. It is not 
a (plestion of whet Ion they desei ve it oi not 

(J. It is a (pieslion oi their need" and wants'"- I 1 am not saving about then 

needs and wants AVe will give them then needs ,nid want" in a much cheupci vva\ 

if we are allowed a heel hand. 

(J I do not know about the ( mid it ion*- pievailing in Madias. I know that in the 
1 lilted Provinces the lot ol the peojile ha" been made \ei\ uneomloilable. li thev 
want hud foi then domcdii U"‘‘, (hev hav r e to go long dFtamo" to i* « * t it while thev 
have* toiests betoie then vri\ houses!"- ! That is not so heie. Ilitlieito tile (inverii- 
ment have eonsiileied the ii\ of the people moie than thev have c.urd |nr the "eientific 
investigation of the real necessities n| the people 

Mr. /V f/utr (J. Is not tlie situation tins that you would make the present 
generation siitb'i a little mine mconvenieme in ordei that the lutuie generations mav 
have mini* benefit v - . 1 TTi.it semis to he the situation which I would leeommend. 

Hnn'bh JbinJit I/. M. Muinuii/u — 1 \\ e will give them their leijuueiueiits. lint 

we say that thev should lie controlled. For instance il a idlest can only support 1,000 

cattle it is had polity to allow 2,000 cattle to graze and thus. spoil the forest. Many of 
tin* beasts are generally useless beasts. Many of tin* people an* keeping more beasts 
than they have real need tor I think the Forest Dcpnilmcut would In* doing only ils 
duty il it sees that I .000 good tattle receive pastille rather than 2,000 useless leasts 
being allowed to waste the Invests 

(J Do you contemplate that tuel js iikelv tt* become dealer*" 1 I would supple 
it as cheaply as possible and in main instances as matfei ol tael the avail near the 
finest seldom buys luel. fit* picks it up himselt. 

Q- Then would you (jualily you i remarks by saving that you would do so without 
tiespassing upon the legitimate liglifs td the people!"- I You seem to misunderstand 
my lemarks. 1 do not in any way decile to detiaet sympathy hom the peo]de. Perso- 
nally 1 have not had any difficulties in the areas in which l have served. Practical) v 

it is like the east* til a doetoi giving medicine to a child. Of course tlie child very often 

does not like the medicine. The same is the cast* with the ignorant rvnt. lie may not 

like restrictions. But undoubtedly* they are necessary ami m the long run beneficial 

to him and the people of this country. 

A\ oujd you apply tin* conditions m .ill eases!" .1. I "hould like to have a concrete 
pi'iposnl m^fjf before 1 express an opinion. It you give me a definite concrete suggestion 
I "hall be prepared to answer that (piestion. 

,S/ ' / • // -(>. There was one suggestion that was put before us the other 

day. It was said that there is a good deal of waste land in certain districts of tins 
presidency and that thev should he taken up by the ordinary rvots for cultivation and 
that the Forest Dejsu tment should make arrangements to have the forest cleared of flie 
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growth departmental!) us the poor ryots cannot ui)or<l to pay ior the forest growth on 
the land. Is this practicable? — .1. You nu'iiu 1 1 1 < * value ol the tree growth? L think 
that would ho a von simple matter. In many localities 1 ud\n<ute that tlu* Forest 
ifejiartuieiit should Heai tlu* tree growth before tlu* laud is given out for cultivation. 

| have just come 1mm an area whore, an attempt wiu made to do something* similar. 
In tin’s case the object was not so much to lake up tlu* lultivntum of tlu* land as to 

tiade illicitly in foiest produce which, l think, n a \cr\ dnugcious piorecdin<>\ It a 

bond lido cultivatoi routes along, the Forest Depaitmonl would take steps to Hoar tlu* 
land. 

Q. flan that he done by the Forest Department alone?- -.1. Folleefois can do it 

at present. Tlu* (olloHor in this particular instance argued that he laid no power. 

1 think he was wrong, lie obviously had tin* po" 0 i\ 1 know' many Folleetnr.s have 
done it. and tlu* thing could he done if the man showed that lie wanted the land lor 
bond fidr cultivation and not tor illiut trade m forest produce. 

Q. To whom should such applications he made?-.!. To the Collector in the first 
instance. IF* generally rotors such applications to tlu* Foiest officer for remarks. 


V nit id /y«wwjv'>i 
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WlINKSS No. 4 3 4. 

Ill k Fnltkii Fi an ikies* Associviion m- Soi tiii-k\ India. 

W kitten Evidence suumittkd in iiie (!ji vikaian, Mu. i. S. JYicoels 

YVe are oi opinion that as a whole then* is no need tor d* -.*♦ government aid for Kinanoml md 
industries in this mmitr) hut the) should he fostered by indirect aid. The industries 
which require most attention are those which hn\e agrieultuie as their direct basis 
and some such indiistiies an* already estahl islied strongly, (*.g., cotton and jute. 

Indirect aid should fake tlu* form of improved railway coiumnnicat ion and shipping 
facilities and of scientific aid in research. 

(J. 1. -Difliculty in raising on temporal) land tenuie 

Difiicully in ohlaining financial assistance* Jrom Indian hanks on security of c.rops. 

Impro\ed land leu lire Sugg»ntiouB. 

t tin* A< t sateguardiug tlu* interest of tenant as to impro\ ement , c.g , N ilgii i-W vnad 
lias no Act applicable. 

lh. The Sclent ilic Department as concerned with the Foiled Planters’ Associa- Technical, 
t ion of Southern 1 ndia . 

fj 10.- -Recognition ol what scientilic research has done for sugai, cotton and 
other industries. 

O. 17. W hen asked lor to be given a- I reel) as possible. 

tj. IS. — As iai* as our own industries are* com-ci iu*d we would lia\<* no objection to 

a full disclosure, hut, we* recognise a difficult) that might mem in tlu* m.if<e*r of tiaele* 
se*cre*ls being giver away m tlu* inslance* <d' ( iovernmenl cxpci l,s ohtaiuiiig and publish- 
ing any special methods or secrets ol manuhu i tile in oilier line*,- of merchandise. 

O. — Ke*w lias gi\en valuable aid and inhumation in inanv instances. 

O. — Yes. Suivty ed land suitable* for planting should he* made* and such know, 

ledge should he* i‘U"il\ editainahle* by an intending investor. 

Q. — AVe iceognise that the organisation e*e>nhl only he* dealt with h\ (tovenu 
nicnt ^servants with practical experience. The* resources of I In* country should he obtain- 
able from a Dovoriimenl department either in England or 1 1 » i - country, at the* piescnt 
time* if E impossible* to obtain any correct information. 

( b dl . — Wo bed ie*\ e* that good would accrue* from sue h appointment pre»vide*d re*- AwnatRiioe in 
p rcsen tatives wen* lull) qualified and aide* to elevote ilie'ir whedc time in iurthering ii.aitating prn-taot - 
the development, of t lie* industries they represent. 

V. -to. —AVe* can ejuile* follow that instance's might oce*ur in which such appointment 
mijjht become necessary. 

<). -iS. — '1 lie system of J »u r« basing <*i n e*li< • n.i and other mm mod it ie*s av.iilahb* in the 
count iv fioin European markets to tlu* discouragement of the Indian producer. 

(> dfi. We* ale* of opinion that this is beyond our sphere* ed knowledge*. 

<1 41. --Yes. Then* is nothing to he said against ( Jn\ enmieiil title. Pul in plant- Und polioy. 
ing districts the* tenures are* so various that if is m*\1 1o i in posHhle to lell the prospective 
investor how he* will hold land. The intervention of tin* Indian landlord complicates 
matters. There* are thousand of acres ed' land suitable* for plantin'** thaf ftjighl he* and 
would he taken up were the* titles not difficult to prove Tin* only suggestion we can 

offer is to sort out. the* titles so that any uneulf ivafed land which is not the adjunct of a 
cultivated estate should pav land fax. Further we he*lie\e sueh a tax would go far <<» 
prove ownership. Put we see the possibility of sueh ;» policy, being taken e*vil advantage 
of by enterprising men finding it profit abb* to pay a Fitting acreage r*ul to establish 
a title to land useful for planting. 

34- a 
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Ijties nl nil holdings should hi* known to a Government department either m 
hug land or I his round \ . At the present moment it is impossible in parts of India to 
obtain a sound title, In* the investor as eareiui as he ran be. Alter purchase he spend# 
considerable amount of money and time in defending; Jus title. .Names and positions 
ci boundaries, hilltops, and stieums are juggled in the most marvellous way. 

U art* in iavoiu of a Direetoi of Industry working* with an Advisory Board bin 
lie should be a provincial oflicer lei it is certain that many of the questions that’crop 
uj) can only be dealt with sympathetically by a man with local knowledge. The 
Directm should work in close touch wit b the Director ot Agriculture and should deal 
with all agricultural matters except the linprnv enient ot* agricultural methods which 
would be the do'v of his colleague the Direetoi’ of Agriculture. 

Q. 08 .— -In '*gurd to the Advisory Hoard, iioiu our point oi view it should haw- 
representatives o., .Native Stales on it. We are politically one bodv and we cannot 
dissociate ourselves from our brotlieis m the Native States. Geographically the planting 
ind ust iv oi South India, is one and our interests in development are identical. 

As far as Agriculture is geneiallv (ouccjncd we have the Agricultural Colle<m 
and Rescan hi ml i lute, but this is uoelully uudei manned and (he expenditure thereon 
is but a tract ion of what might be .spent proiitahl\. Our own position as planters is 
that wo are fai behind our neighbours in (Jevinii. .lava and the Straits in the mailer 
of advisers. 
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Q''* * Hd In S 1 . -Oui views have aheady been tuilv put hetoie (he Govm ument, tegard 
ing the development of oui* Scientific 1 )ej>ai tment . 

Q. ST. -A\ e are ol opinion that Oovenumnl -Inmld insi-l u])on a cert itieatc* on all 
imported food stuits into India I mm outside and sold a< a lower rate than it eosH to 
produce a sound art ale m India. 

Q. TO. — A s\ stein similar to that rulinjji in ihe I r in 1 ed Stales ot America on imported 
food stuffs. 

Q- *H- — Although in most m-t Hires adultei al am pmh.iblv happens after products 
have left the producers’ possession ai d been landed m those of the retailers in foreign 
markets, we are of opinion Ilia! adulteration ol entice and tea doe- take place in India 
itself and we think that severe p< unifies -hniild he imposed on defeefion. 

Q. TO. --We are of opinion dial if has become an absolute ne<e>sitv and more than 
des’rable to protect the Empire euaiust the inlmduef ion of alien monopolies working to 
tlie detriment ol Ihe Umpire and its (Minnie- 

Q s - tn 101 Our views on this mil.jeel have b.en uunpletelv and iullv put before 
Gov ei einent and we would emphasise ihe necessity o| (! barbnui on the west coast 
oa pallia of shipping in all limnlli' «•!' ihe viar at tin n*i m illation ot one of tin* mil wav 
projects ])iit forward. 

Q. 10s. — Inquiries have made >n one «u two schemes but no practical results 

have followed, but vw beluvc tin re are ‘/real possibilities in fl M . Madras Presidenev 

of development in tins line. 

Setf.— Mysore Govt l muciit M- lames Kinlav tV (Mmpanv projects we think 

furilmr investigation Arnold be made. 

Q- 1 10. -(Mvrred h\ our answer- whiih an { > ti j < 1 \ in tin* interests of tin* agricul- 
tural development of tin* eminfn - 
Seienlitic, 

Kaeiliiie* of transport and shipping, 

Land tenuTe. 

Medical aid 


Non.. We are ot opinion that Government might benefit the employers of 
labourers, and the health of the present generation and of those to come, by allowing 
purchase ol medical store- on ra-v terms- e.g-., tin’ system now in vogue in Ceylon 
■ etnplnv eis of 1 a bon i ei h on < (dice, toil, rubber and other estates — and by developing 
grant-in-aid hospitals nr dispensaries. 


Oilm Kvmi:xcr:, !?7 m J \m Ain 1 T 17 , 

Tin I’m tr.ii Pi wtkrs* Association oi SorrnEKx India 
ltd# represent! d hi/ 

il) Mn. ,1. S. N lcoi.i.s nf Ihn erashola Estate mill Chairman, United Planters' 

Association nj Southern India. 

(+) UonThjo Mu. E. E. Baiojeii of the firm . of Barter and Pasene, Estate A pints, Nilyins 
Prt <idcnt.-~Q. You say in answei to question 38 that the system oi purchasing 
cinchona and other commodities available in the country from European markets has 
led to Ihe discouragement of the Indian producer? — A.' Any answer to that question 
is rather shutting the stable door after the horses have been stolen. We had a lot of 
cinchona in the country and it is quite possible to keep up and encourage that industry 
by purchasing from the planters at reasonable rates rather than buy in the 'foreign 
(outlines. * 6 
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Hut' tile (jo\ riii men t have established tiu*n ow u nut burnt plantations ?-* — A. 
q hey liave been buying hum outside too. 

* Q- t hey net'll not have done either oi these. they need not have their own plan ts * 
t io*n a and paid fur li from outside? — *1 . That is what 1 think. 

q. To discuss that kind oi thing one wtniiii lia\e to know the quantity lequired 
and w bother the quantity was ioilheoming locally. Vein- conclusion then is that the 
plantations are not necessary ? ~A . 1 he ( ioveininenl plantations arc nol necessary. 

Q. Is that for the Mholc oi Indian .1. Tor the requirements oi the Madras Quinine 
factory. 

<J. J.s there a private « inchona plantation m the north oi India? There is also a hie 
Government plantation ? — .1 Yes. 

q. They are extending that wink now with Leteumre to othei drugs You do nol 
know whethei there I s private growth ot drug piodwcuig plants? .1 1 cannot Hunk 

oi any. 

q. is cinchoua a in 1 1 i \ big item in the planting industry in the south oi India ?- 
A. It was very huge at one tune I could nol give you the number ol' acres Dp to 
ten years ago there was a consiihuahle lot. 

q What do you think would he the ion oi icnioval oj the uiicliona I mm the 
mattered plantations instead ot having .* i me on 1 1 a ted aica oi ciiiclioiia growth under 
(iovernment ? — A . 1 cannot 1 1nn k that the cost oj getting it fiom anywheu* in southern 
India grenbu or mole c jirnove than biingmg :i l:om Anisin dam in flic torni of balk. 

q I lmi is no i in tin iaaniihictni i d luimr - , 1 That j s only in balks 

q> We do not try to deiend tin yst. ni ol pun lm.- imm , . ■ i « * i g * 1 1 countnc' it the ' ■, 

.nduslrie*. licit' develop Do you I Si mi- that u would lie mote ouuuh.il il the ureas 
are concentrated?—!. That would he mole economical Hut you have to face the 
risk of disease. 

q> I on J 1 1 you give some iih-a ,s to how pi note urn honn plantations are distri- 
buted ?—.i. Them h one right down at iVarmede, llnough the YVvnnd and in the 
Anamaiuis and in the NTlgins 

Q- Is thiii cm sing ir diminishing?— .1 In the Nilgiris the acieage in now very 
‘mall and in the Wynad it is delunrt. 

q. Tin- mgh the (io\ ci nmen t competition and the impoi tal ion o| ioicign cinchona? 

A, Decause l lie market price wont ai low. 

Q It was only proper Dial Die market price should be so low seeing that the 
medicine is intended for use by Die common people? — .1. Jt is unfair to Hell an article 
below the cost of production. 

q (tovci unicnt evidently Jot it a iTiaiitablc measure, as a prophylactic against- 
«:iseaso — A . i he « ost o) pindmlion has also to In* i.-.koned and we could produce 
much cheaper than (iovenunent 

.1//. < ' K Line . — G Have you got much difficulty' about titles m Native States ?- 
A. We have had a certain amount: particularly in Native States. 

q. Arc the Nairn* States much moir difficult as regards titles? 1. It is more 
ditiicult to put them right. 

* q. Some of this trouble was due to lack of piopcr siiivcy? —.1 I think entirely. 

Si? f. //. Shicait. — q. In answer to Q. 97 to 1 Ul you say that your views on 
the subject oi lailvvavs and wateivvay.s have been fully placed heiore (iovernment. Is 
that ijti a concrete form? — .1 . Y es in a concrete form. 

• q. Could you give us a copy <d the note?—.!. It is in the form of correspondence, 
not in the shape of one letter. It is specific in regal d to the construction required. 

q. Could you semi that \ orrespondenee to the Secretin v? -A Yes, we could send 
it to von.* 

q. \ ou say that you would emphasise the neee.ssity ol a iiarboui on the west coast: 
capable of shipping in all months oi the year. Have you got any particular port in 
view? — A. Cochin is a very important place as regards tea and rubber. 

President. — Q. Is then* trouble about the expoit duty?-.!. That has been put 
rieht. I do not think it would a fleet Cochin. 

O 

ffon'ble Sir f \ . A. Moo/cei jc( . — (). Are theie any Indian members in your Associa- 
tion? — A. There used to he Indian members. They have dropped nut. 

(). You recommend that then* is no need b i diicct liii.nicial assistance to industiies 
and vou think that indirect assistance might take the form ol improved railway com- 
munication, and shipping facilities and so forth. Do you think that these indirect; 
aids would be sufficient to induce Indian investors i<> bring in their money and start 
new industries? — A. I could not speak about Indian investors. 1 am only speaking 
about European investors. 

* Not. printed. 
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'! All that you say in this note are intended only lor Kuropeuns? — J. 1 cannd 
"peak about linfiim investors. 

O My point is whether these indirect aids would he a sufiicieiit inducement in 
Indians to stmt industries. We have been told that Indian capital is shy to inve s 
m new enterprise- and with (ioverninent aid, Indians could he induced to start ai 
industrial life?-- .1. Certainly 1 think that it will he a step in the right direction 
Thej c is a ceitain uumher of Indians engaged in industry, such as rubber, Um am 
coffee 1 tin i k they would all henelit. 

(J You sav in regard to the Advisory Hoard, ‘‘ irom our pomt of view' it slumi, 
hau; represent at ix es m the Native States/ 1 Do \ou think that the Director of Industrie 
wiii have eonl.ol o\er the indii-tries in file A'atixe* States?-. 1. I think that it ouHi 
to he an a ii<*ed meliow. I do not know how it can he (bun* At present the Governmen 
of Madias haxe* Marled a Mieutitic dcpui tnient for tin* United Planters’ Association aiJ( 

» h‘il department works in the Nairn* States. The scientific scheme now’ before dn\. 
eminent < ontemplates expemneiital stations m NatjAe States such Travancoe 
M) mi c and ( Vu liin. 

(J With icfeivne-e to hankino; difficult ie,s have you out alJ ^ spi'ciul case* where a 
b ink i ej used to lend money nn crops?— *1. Then* is a complaint to that effect fium 
M'.so//- I am afraid I haw not »ot ;*ny I hing to suppoif that statement. IVrsonalK 
I have found no diflic ullx in «*cttine* tiname on eiops 

(J In legat'd to th»* A- * 
asked for some informal mu fiom 

d i f f m ill lx about »ettin» inhumation we send n\ei the tiling to (VaIoii and we object In 
^endmn the 1 hiiiy to a Cioxvn Colony. I think the Impel ini Government ou»hi to ] t( 
aide In fill ltl"h it. 

( ! Did Mill a|ipl\ to Pu-a ?- 1 We have had no occasion to apply. We ha\. 
a])]! 1 led in the mallei of assistance through the local Research Institute n't CoimbaU.h* 

(>. You think that then* dmubl he a tfciieial mii\c\ of h\ dto-eleetrie schemes in 
thcM* pi os Hires Do \nti think it would he conducive to the developim jit of new inelim 
tn ' 1 '? 1. 1 think then* is ven «Me*at scope. A general xurxcv of (he country would 

he of i!l'*nt Use At JO ('sent tlieie is am allioiilif o{ NNiitei I 111 ) n i II o- | n waste 
xv :i 1 1 f < flu* Midlist n lieai >t befuie you cm nuke use of it 


r - , .... . 

"uculiural Department do you mean to sav that you haw 
finm Pusa and did not o*et it?— *1. As ;l ruie if tlmre is am 


anil t< u 


I !'■ I (hetlftittw (J. What ale the lelalimis belwcen tJie Depaitment of A‘»ll- 

(i|llui»* and the Planters’ Association- llaxe ww a special Deputy Director of 
(ultuie to look after mum work-— .1 Yes. Jlc has onl\ reeenily been appointed. & 

(J How much does I lie Association »-ontrjhute low aids the expense?- A At pieseni 
wi* contribute Lbiec thousand i upet utidoi tin* present scheme* and we have oilcml to 
i'( l. tribute ten thousand rupees undei the piopo-ed sthenic. 

k/ ^Y hat is the udleieiiet between the proposed scheme and ihe pi jsent scheme? 

.1 At preM nt there is one man and he "i\e*s adxne and tour.- about, fie is an non- 
uiltural eliemisl. We want a m\ colonist and some e-xpennirntal station- " 

kT lias \ on i Association ;un similar annn»*emoiil with the Mxsoie Agricultural 
Depaitment?- I. I think not. the Mxsoiv ( ioxcrument contribute a certain amount 
towards our , scientific depa i tmen I and of course they work in very closely. Tin* 
Director ot Ajri leulf me and Di. Coleman mv working ton-ether 

(> Do you know the extent to which Indian- aie inxcsfiutf in the j>iani j ng indie- 
1m- in Mwoic*? Will twodhiids ot the planting area he in the bands of Indians?— 
i I ht‘h“ve it is \n\ heavx . I could not jjive \nu (he* urrcao'e. 

(J Will it he* about two-t birds? - .1. Yes. ^ i 

(J. And to 'In* same e xtent m <\ioig ? — . 1 . Not to the* same* extent in Coorm I 
am not eel tain h 

Q l ,n «‘ s »»‘d lh'* Indian jdaiite*! weak on xeiv much the* sum* scale as an ordinary 
not? 1. r I’ht*it* are* some* lairlx hie estate's ‘ *' 

(J Are those the* estates which have* he<*n arijuneel by eertain we'althy firms p - 1 
Y**s Hut 1 heai that ii is m a e on.oelei abl\ smallei sc ale than the* luiropean. 

(J Do tea planters more* e*spee*ially use* water-power much?- -A. Y es> Water- 
jMiwei l- used \\heieve*r possible*. P>ut wry ed’len you lannot o-et a e*ood factory with 
v ater-pow<*r and then preleretme is irivon to suction e-as oiurines. 

o Tin*] e are ill the hills a ve*ry laipe mrrnher of suction o* a s pumps, oil engines, 
*‘ h A, ‘‘ phniters eve*r in difficulties ie*raidin«r them?— j. [ have never experieneeel 

am ditiu ultv J 


V; 

* oenf i \ 


r /: L'.,r - <1 Ua- 

hiu‘ii < \ ei tac kled bv 


e*i cat 1 1 • . j.oi (am e* I iom the* 


the if iLi'ht ion ot tmniii" nil.l.or to industriiil uses in lliis 
nny of tlu> iooinlior“ of yoni Association in view of it = 
|.oint of vi..« of tli is country 1 NVo liavo not taken up 
malfci. 1 have ht*;ml it discussed. 

G Dia-uss-d with xxhat ohjet't ?— I . Wonderine whether 
Ceylon lately stalled the same idea. I fancy it was fume. 1 
climate I do not think it has been dismissed seriously. 


th 


if was possible or n«d. 
I down on the* score of 
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g lll1s u, ' vel «"U 1 <' In anything 111 ait mil i>rui-ti< e •” — . 1 . Nothing. 

(J. ^ ou liu'f no in loin Association tliat \nu can show on the -iihiect 'f — .1 . 

Wc have got nolhing'. 

•(). ^ou never got to (lie point m which \ou ma«lc cstimute-r -.1 No The Ifni, her 
A ssociatiun Law j>u 1 >1 ished pamphlets 

President. — (). lias the climate been found to be unsuitable?- .1 Messrs. J luulnp 
A Co. (ru'd. I Ltd lev o they could nnt vulcanise. 

<J. Did tin*} actually* work up t In* thing: .1. They woiked ii up m a srieutiln 
(). Is ll Hie quest iojj ol moist me or tempera lute?- I I could uni fll uui. 

Mi. ('. A\ Low. — <L Do you know how mmdi rubber is prodmed? I. A Lou I a 
Mid lakhs worth is exported. It is not ( in*, up i api«il\ 

(y Do you tliink there is enough lo gel a (at lory in lull working oidrj (tu a 
.»( things? — *1. I ha\e got no detailed in lonuation on tin* point 1 know ihc i j iui lit 1 1*\ 
b increasing rapidly and ought toed a taitoiv. 

<). Have you any supplemental v points t<> hung lorwaid:'- 1. I dumb! like in -nv 
a lew words in connci lion with flu* scientific department )»ut Mi Lmrs lias ;il i «-..d \ 
lealt on tho mailer from our point of view' 


Wn,\hSiS No A* kb 

Mlt. \ 1 in \ N\u\lf ILmu -V< // /om/, tin I nd\nin {imih // nuhd). Moditi.s. 
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d'he llon'Llo Sii Will nun < I ark , in I lie couise oi his ^pi*i'< h in the (mpoiial ('ouim il, 
u i opting oil behalf of I he (io\ei nniciit 1 ho resolution ol the lion ’LL* , v \i Jluahnn Bahim- 
loola foi the appointment of this Indian Industrial Commission “ to consider and lopml 
on what measures should he adopted for the growth and development oi indust ii»-s in 
India’* observed that “the building up ol industries wluue the inpital, mutiol .nid 
management should lie in the hands of Indians was the spec nil ohjorl vhich we ha\e 
all in \iew.” So we have to hud ways and means which “ would >n cflect seiure the 
aboxe object “ of j osier in industries in India by Indians and not. by exploitation ol any 
industries in India by any aliens Sir William (dark rightly emphasised that “ il is o| 
immense importance alike to India hcisell and to the Umpire as a whidethat Indians 
slum It! lake a larger shaie in tin* industrial de\ elopment ol their country Such prog less 
means a higher standard <d Iimiij^, gic.ttci pmsperiiy and not least, greater scope lot 
political development.'" lie wished that Indians should s« i/e the piesent npport unit ies 
Whal was the use of taking any step, he asked the Council it it “ merely meant that Die 
maiiuiacfurer who now competes with you Irom a distance, would traimlci his ad Allies 
lo India and compete with you w ithin your own boundaries r" I wish to make j( deal, 
that in making the above remarks, I have no feeling of hostility to British enterjirise m 
India if (hey allow a propej emit red by, and a fair share oi t ho piofits to, Indians, (o 
wdiicti th(»v are entitled, by ussoeiai mg them on an equal looting in (lie dilTerent ei nceins 
in the country. 1 belie\e (hat British capital and British skill will he materially helptul 
m 'tlie eionomie de\ elojmient oi India and in lirtuging adequate piofits to the British 
tor their co-operation. Provided hereafter t he Biitish associate Indians in all depart- 
ments of work as fellow paitncrsand tactories aic established and worked in India, 1 
would welcome British enteipiise Any othej a i ra iigcmcnt undci which Indians cannot 
sharf* the full benefits oj the de\ ehqmien t and giowth oi mdustiic- ran onl\ he called 
“ exploitation of industijes in India " tin the benefit ot certain infeiests and the laud- 
able object which the (lovernmenl of India has placed heloie lfsdl to encoinage indigenous 
enterprise, industries and finain e w ill not he attained 

Q. 1. The first difficulty in raising (apital is. genemlly speaking, the public have 
no confidence in the technical and business knowledge and experience of* Indians who 
promote enterprises, and so capital does not come in in ahundaiue 

To enable Indians to inspire public confidence, it .s of paiuniomd iinpoitamc that 
they should he associated actively' with Euiopeans in industrial, eommeicial and financial 

enterprises. 

M should be made quite cleat to all com erned that 1 no (main lal helj. oi concession of 
any sort will be given by the (io\ eminent to any buxines- in India nnles^ halt the 
number nt Directors, on the Board of Control ot such establishment in India, air Indian- 
and all things being ecpial, Irdians are given piefeieme in all depart ments ol wmkmg 
"Further 1 in order to secure facilities to Indians for apprenticing themselves abroad to gain 
knowledge and experience of business, il should he insisted on in placing orders o| the 
( Jovernmejit of India for puichases ah.road that the manufacturing concern- should L’i\< 
all leasonahle facilities to Indians for appienticeship undei proper conditions Thi- w/II 
pa rt 1 v relieve the necessity of im uniting expeits wholesale It is bettei that Indiaic aie 
trained at home and abroad when tlicie. aie opunrtun it ies ot seeming appreni n e-hiji 
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instead of getting experts from abroad. It is hardly necessary tor me to instance th, 
ease of Bombay when; there has been closei co-operation lie tween British ami 
Indian business men with the Jesuit that Indians have undertaken great enterprises and 
Indian capital flows to some of these t one eras from all parts of the country. Thus, all 
British and foreign concerns, especially those which seek ( loverumont help oj ;in\ miii, 
must be asked to allot a deliuitc proportion of capital to Indians to secure an adequate 
Indian element on the Board and management Or some system of cumulative voting 
in he introduced to secure Indian representation. Thus only can Indian** gain rhei* 
share oi profit - and o\j>erieiicc which is now altogether lost. Thus the host men will he 
drawn to industtial pursuits. Indians have a great weakness tor Govornmeiit-supporle I 
institutions and full advantage should he taken of tills fact. What Indians want to he 
assured of in 1:1 first instance is that success will he attained. They fear that tor warn 
of technical and \peit masleiv ot the delails of the business, it may not piove a suce**-. 
They desire to he assured on these jaunts by an independent authority other than if, 
promotets, win n the junnis nt tlie promoters do not inspire confidence. 

Secondly. Indians expect quick and good return for then- in vestment. To reiuoii 
tins difficulty, interest may In* guaranteed by Government in the ease of those industiie- 
vie working’ o! which wiM < ouduee to the benefit ot 1 he whole Indian populataion or tic 
defence oi t lie country 

In tin* third place, iliefe are no tinam ml oi banking’ organisations to mobilise what 
money ma\ 1 m* avail, ibfe in tic* country oi lo advise the Indian publii in the i h*ii« .* 
(*i their investments. Further, there is no organisation, as in ot her < mint lies, to faeili- 
ta f < the purchase, sale or negotiation ot the securities. There ale no brokers nr slot i 
exchanges in this Presidency. TIu’jc an* no umler-w i itmg houses nr institutions t< 
lend freely on tin* shales. Thus industrial investment at present means only locking up 
nt money. When !HI pet cent ot the Indian public an* uneducated, they cannot under- 
stand the value ot industrial devehqmient oi possibilities or judge the soundness of am 
rntei prise. The absence ol instinct for combination and < o-opeiation, and mutual iin- 
trusi -land in tin* wav. Adverse, unjust am! dispiriting criticisms levelled h\ tin* 
Anglo-Indian Pies*' lor remo\iug the rivals m the held make mallei'- vvnise. 

Kegaidmg the general education ot the masM*"-- primal v and secondary education — 
so much has been said elsewhere* that il is unm'cessai v for me to dilate on the suhjn I 
Bui I would Miggesl III. ii te I’eal'v m.pn , 's tin* < 1 1 1 1 : t \ oi hand lalnun on the population, 
the i ii 1 1 oil m t ion of educational handiwork as a com pul Mir \ subject in all schools i- 
iirossm. The ^elnol luuiciiium leqmies to he modilied ll is exclusively literurv 
I'M *- ! lies*-, financial and ecouoinn "ijhpMl- may be nnimh'd in the -t liool sludv. School 
i*(*ade]s should la* prescribed in which the lives and exploits n| cut i eprciiQUi captains ot 
indu-liv. hnaneieis and scientist" w ho have cunt i ihiiU d lo mdustiial iuv ( i ii t ions an 
given More attention should hot paid to teaching the practical uses of economic product"'. 
t te. Small penny ha. ks may be attached to certain school" u" in ceitaiii counties in 
Fn viand, so that practical flmtt mav he incubated. 

Fomthly, the best educated brains oi the country June imt yet taken to industries, 
but are attracted to Government service, Law. eU If t Jm\ are given proper training 
facilities toj gaining business experience and profitable employment foi t heir act iv ities, 
an intelligent educated class will lake to business more* and more and confidence in the 
industrial concerns will he s( reugl hc»ned and tlieie will then he no lack of Indian capital 
So far the Government lias not done as much as it should have for the 
economic development ot the country by the Indians 

G. 2. So tm as l am avvaie. capital lor industrial and othei enterprises is generally 
di.rwn ttom the* savings oi Government servants professional men and rich landlords. 

To get ail aecniate idea, tin* Commission may ask the various Registrars of Joint 
St oc Iv Companies in the several Provinces to look up the industrial concerns and tabulate 
tin* different shareholders under suitable classes by piolosion, icsidcuce, etc., as the 
of shtiieluddeis whieh the Join! Sleek Companies are required to .submit, already 
contain the information. Such n coni)»ilat urn will give more accurate information on 
tin* point than general impressions of individual witnesses. It will go further to show 
how iumU go I mm one Province' to another to seek investment. 

G. "> Money grant s-in-nid mav In* given fjeely for improvement of methods and 
tools and tii encourage inventions, patents and designs in India. 

The question ol bounties ami subsidies l< very closely connected with questions of 
pmteet ion and tariffs and fiscal autonomy which are excluded from flic scope of this 
Commission In iov opinion money grant^in-aid bounties, subsidies and guaranteed 
dividends, loans with or without interest, supply of machinery, provision of sliaie 
capital and such other aids ;,s may be required may be given in cases where there is a 
chance ot creating an industrial monopoly for Tudia similar to the manufacture ol 
opium cm pile or of primary industries such as Railways, Shipping, etc., when such 
industry may. ii necessary, be acquired by Government at any lime to be worked on 
behalf of the nation. 
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government should invariably guarantee purchase of products of local manufacture. 

Preference should always be given to local mnnufactuies over exported articles oven at a 
litfrle sacrifice. 

Q. 0. The i e should he inspection and audit in almost all cases ol (iovernmeiit help 
except under (7), and there should he strict supervision and olllcial control under (2) and 
and supervision without: active interference in the working m cases of (-’>), (I) and (5) 

Ordinarily Oovernmcnt may reserve? powers to nominate additional directors who 
should ordinaril} be ckosen out of the shareholders, preferably non-ollicial Indians, who 
hold sufficient numher of qualifying shares. r lTie Government Directors should submit 
report.^. 

Enterprise:* “industrial or commercial — undci Anglo-Indian control and manage- a ^ no,, ' M 

meat in this Presidency do not Jind any dilliculf} m securing financial help innn the 
Presidency Bank, and Exchange Banks. The customer and hanker being intimatelv 
known to each other, pci fed mutual confidence j.s established both in India and in 
England. One depends on and is supported hy tin 1 otlici, as their intcusts are identical. 

Kuithci, the retinal ami woiking paitiicrs m England an aide In exercise ( onsnlei aide 
influence m several ways, such as, securing tiiiancial help both in opening credits from 
outside and geltni'j <-api1.il ^ui’^iihcd tioin ahioad and aiianging liboial lacihtics h\ 

Hie Exchange Bank' tlirougii the London otfices. Tin* Exchange Banks get deposits from 
ihe Se< letarx ol Slate loi India out ol Indian h.dnncf.s ill >ccnix t,» mr that ihde is 
no leason \\ h x the\ m nlhei hank' in London should have deposits n| Indian m<mr\ at 
cheap rates of interest while the same it diverted to India would he of immense benefit, to 
her. Indeed 1 do not s»*e the justice oi tin* necessit} i *»i the Gov* :nmenl to finance trade 
ihimigh the hank" unvwheie in England : Thev Inrtliei enjo \n\ liberal discount 
i.ici 1 1 1 io" 1 1 os 1 1 h i <_• L<u;don hauls Having Luge deposits lhe\ an amplv supplied with 
resour! es and woikmg capital pinport mimle to the mrreased credit. fcquiicments of the 
Anglo-Indian <nminuiiit\ The Exchange Banks in ilns President} keep mostiv to the 
business of financing expoits and imports and prnetiiallv do ven little oi hardly any 
lot a I business for I ndians. 

1 have no desire to repeal how the Bank of Madias aLo has been a source of help 
lc tin* Kx« hange Banks and the Anglo-Indian onmmumlv 1 would leque-l the atten- 
tion of the { ommission to tie 1 senes of letters 1 white leeently in reply to the President 
oi the hank ll is the A i » i_* lo-l ndian rommunil} prinripaliv that get- the benetit of this 
hank as it' l)iiocioi> have been < i x«*l us i \ e I \ t.lu leading Anglo-Indian merchant' and 
lawvers An almost identical bodv eciafrols and guides the Madras Ghainhcrnt ( •oinmerco 
and the Bank ot Madras. \nd v Hie A ng In- 1 ml ran communil} h:e in fact ample 1 Hinds 
tn undertake various cntei puses 

Tlien are tlim* kinds ot hunk mil 1 institution" 

(| l J hr !.\rch(in<f< Hunks - 1 have explained al ove that they coniine t henifiel ves 
mostiv to c‘\poif and import business and do \er\ little pure!} local husiimss for Indians. 

(O j Thv Hri sifhncif Untile. I lie 1 lhink' <d Madras I o know wiiaf help and freat- 
meut if has given to the Indian commumtv ol tlii" Presidency, how they have financed 
clops and vvliat systematic scheme and svmpathciic desiic llicv have 1 to finance Indian 
trade and industries an* already narraM by me in my memoranduin ( paragraphs 2 1 to 44) 
submitted before tlie Hoyal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency and in my 
l.mc-nt five 1 letters (referred to above) It. the piess. These * 1 append and may he taken 
as pai;t of tliisiuy evidence. 

*3. Leaving the* above two kinds of strong hanks, there are a few very small joint 
stock banking institutions under purely Indian control under inexperienced Directors 
and "Manageis. They ale too small to lender any appreciable help to Indian industries 
or local trudm With very poor resources, tin*} am slavishly modelled for short, commer- 
cial credits and it is not possible for them to remlei the help which is required for the 
full indust] ial and common in I development of this large Piesidemy. 

() j(i Tin Prc*>itlmrij Hauls, -{a) Assuming (iov eminent Linds w ill coni inue to 
he used to finance trade they should he* made to lake Indians on their Boaid of Directors 
and on t ho staff of the superior executive* offices both at the* head office* and branches in 
ordei that mutual confidence may Ik* established through such Indian Directors between 
tin* bank and Indian customers. 

(h) The Presidency Thinks Act was passed in LSTfi and subsequently small altera- 
tions were made from time to time. The whole* Act requires to Ik* recast, so that — 

(1 j 'shareholders ma> lmve the same rights those* of the .loin! Stock Torn panics 
and be given an elTeclive control in the policy of the bank: 

(*2) shares may be held more largely in India and by Indians; 

(3) powers to giant, loans on certain securities may be revised and widened. 

(V) They may be* required to give undivided attention to tlie internal trade. 

(rl) They nm be required to open out numerous branches throughout the country. 
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fijnstiny Indian joint stork bank my nisi if ut was. —.Existing iusl itutu-n< controlled 
ami managed by Indium-* .should be t-ncouiaged l»y lending oi keeping ( iover nmoni iumjs 
wi tii them under proper .saleguai ds. Smh encouragement will lead to the improvement 
of the existing banks and the foundation oi new insirtut ions suited 10 the n'quiicjunii 
of the country. 

Anr han/nny u if emu's --Wlien Mjrh aiU.iineii countries as Hngland, Kr.uiee , i,,j 
Annina with an already highly developed muclrineiy of credit, are seriously thinking 
oi Joi in ulutmg some sthenic oi oilier which will meet their own new requirements, how 
much more is it necessary that the Indian industnaljst.s, commercial magnates and tin* 
Indian tiovernmciit should e\eit themselves to piovide ample hanking iaeilities and 
th«»iough oigaim itjon ol eiedit 1 m* tins country;’ Owing to the destruction of wealth i 
the war, India ill he thrown laigely upon her own resources in the future. do in* 
Min e . 'd u i in the coming ti.alr and indu-lnal -liuggh* and for olliei mouetaiy »cqmn- 
merits oj (he ( mvei nnieut , India should he equipped with the hc-t monetary and credit 
systems and oi ganisat ion, etc. 

The Indian industrial Commission is now engaged in the m\ estigal an .d tin- 
|,H alnli'o", i! imlii-dn*, and in linding out the vit ol financial help that m inasi.!!\ 
ior oui industrial dev elopiiumt in the diileieiii parts oi the country. Hanking institu- 
tions ‘lie intended for the help ut industries and any scheme tor then financial help run 
he drawn up <»nl\ uflei the loqu iremenls an* tull\ known Aliei these icijiiin meiits <i< 
known, il will ->e he*t it the (iovunme.il, follow mg tin* suggestion of the Hoval Cun- 
mission mi Indian k malice and ('uiTcnev, appoint a representative “ Hanking’ Com 
miss'on ” to go thoroughly into the matter of hanking, i.e.. State oi (Vntral Hum. 
l‘ies!.in'ii\ U.mks, ami olhu i unking and finarieial in.dilut mu . m the 1 u* lit oj *i. 
i e« ; n 1 1 ,, nii , ii I " ol t.hc Indian indu**wies, agnciiltuie and commuie. They nuy fomml..! * 
a proper scheme on which haul* mg legislai ion may ire umlcrtaken the (oueinimn 
have 1 i*en !t>r nine lime ]rast contemplating such a step I may he pHimilrd in sugge-j 
lh,it 1h>‘ Ihmking Comini *sion alle' .studying the local requirements dioidd go out to 
importaul cnnnine- and study how othei nation*' lia\e pn*\ hied lor similar ends mid 
also e 1 . mime the iiupoilant banking system <1 other countries, ;c- the American Monetary 
Comm/' mn of |!)US did, md then in the light of *»\ j m-j inner and knowledge so gamed 
f lie* v should *uhmit a re|or! on a hanking scheme ior Indian local n*qui i ements from 
tin* Indian national point ol view. 

A . tins Commission is an\miis to avoid o\cr lapping oi work this visit to loi**igi, 
courilMes i-. \ < i y necessary as Coni h’amigdnn’s Committee have already reported and I 
iindei.-hi'ul Coti- arc sum other -clu rues i u «I u -l < iti I and iiicri .inlili 1 hanks in iamdur 
with 1 • ■ 1 oral hank, lor ti.rde and indu*tfics aiol nrternat io"a I credil and disco. iiri 
inshluimns, Hr- H is necc ary that tin* Hanking Commission shuild lull y benefit hv 
examining all the sy.Vnis in t h * • i r actual working on the spot. Such an inquiry o 
surelv ii (c^'.aiy m tin* interests of India and should !u* undertaken as early as possible 

In order <0 hei j> imliMiies ami commerce it is necessary to mobilise the funds avail 
able in tin* 1 mini 1 v and to do so it will hr* necessary to examine and intmduec insl itutmns 
for tin 1 r ncoinageimmt of limit m the count rv of the kind that ate now being worked 
sucres - 1 uliv in ot her eount rie , such as Savings Hanks, IVuny Hanks, Land Hanks, ch- 
it w.!l also la* necessary for tin* Commission suggested by me above to study and go 
hilly into t he instruments of ev idenee of indebted lies* in connection with loans and 
disc, tore, ;.i , tin* Astern ol lulls of exchang* and acr rplam es, bonds, sunk.*, deben- 
ture*-, el i , winch make a fundamental dilTeivncr between the European and American 
bank'll.: and to carefully eensider their bearing on tin* question ol organising orelli^ m 
tliis eouniry. 

IV-nhnu'iU md. C K * lh-‘J7. A n'rnbei ot v.tln.ibh ,-ugpc-t ions haw h.*cn made bv several witnesses 

more competent ins|cuk on tin* matter than myself. 

For technological and scientific eilueat ion, tioveriimenl should take a bold step. I 
tlnnk ili. it even a lew mores oi rupees for imparting technological and scientific edu ation 
should not he grudged in view of tin* vast importance of such institutions in the present 
low economic condition of tlm great countrv . It seeiiH to me that Mr. (inkhalc’s sug 
gestion i woith considcimg, that t lie Gov ermm*nt slmuld increase its inijrroduetive debt 
hv alioiit |H 1 roles of mpee'* in spreading teelrnical and scientific education 
and in establishing first iaic science lihrarn*s throughout tire conntiy. Twenty Jihrarics at 
lakhs of nr pees each, lialf a dozen fiisl grade colleges with torlmieal (or applied 
M’ienc I sub I 7!0 lakhs of rupees each, a dozen or two second grade insf ifufions at A 
lakh.'. of rupees each may he established and elementary schools of a technical nature 
sent t»* red all over the countrv. Tim may entaif a recurring expenditure of say a cron* 
of rupee* 

Ottiouil (J\. A 7 - r )h There should he a Hoard of Industries eonsh f irig of officials and hum. 

orginu'iation. official-*’ tin* latter being always in tin* majority. with the Direef nr of hidustrus as an 

ex-officio meml er* and also as the Secretary to the Hoard. 

The fum li 'irs of the Hoard should he to 
nrpanw* commercial museums, 

(/>) establish industrial exhibitions and shows, 
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(c) establish libraiies, 

(d) publish literature and 

, ('■) mxauiinc a,u ^ Hru, i |mt, i |, l i*ai-t i**> ini' Government aid and expert advice, etc 

li should >.<■ .111 m-Mmhj U.cl\ ami should have executive powers also with l.m’loetted 
funds, so that it may dem oust 1 ate industrial and eommereial possdolities of certain 
industries and caii'y cut the other functions indicated above. 

Q- t>t). Hide should he a Dircvtoi of Industries. 

lie should he a non-export ntiieial as he will have experts to assist him and tlie 
business experience will he supplied hy tin* ineuihers ol the Advisory Board. 

Ih-eter ahl \ , as icguids his othei .pm !ili( at ions he 'diniild he an indian oi ..vperieuce 
y* til I Hi recto i’ ot Industries acting as I lie Secretary ol the Board would he the 

nmneding link between the Board and the Provincial ( iovernment . lie will he the 
executive officer to investigate and place the lesults tor discussion hv and approval ot 
I he Board. 

n (ij l Imre should he a < ential Technological and J Research Institute with a regular 
stall ol expel I 1 ' working under a Director. The Diiector should he able to advise the 
local Pi ovine in I BuanU on Mich matters in which his advice ma\ he sought. The various 
lho\ metal Due Ini- o! 1 udustrics will keep the (Vntral Diiector inhumed of Iheir local 

a< I ! v 1 1 les 

<> TT Member oi the Indian Medical Seme** aie given special stud\ leave and 
allowance to enahje them to go to Bnghmd to -dmly and a-<|./m- uj -to-dah prm heal 
kl ••wj.'dgr 111 l hell pmfe-sinn Siimlai f.n llitle- ma\ hr given In (iov el niuent servauls 
:i all dopnitmeni- m-1 only lot going to Kugluiid lull othei mu. Hus Mast and W^l. 

I oj jctufam immhej • » I immoflicial d'-ening Indians (mMoi ted i -\ wui |>\ the Board 
ol Industrie-) special monetary help should be given and tor air Dalian who wants to 
go at hi.- own expense Government should anange all facilities mud as i n t rod net ions to 
enable him to -twdy hn the special blanch he lakes up The Bmish Consul- should 
render them help lot admissions and introductions into recognised scientific bodies, 
lihumes. mu-eum- .md lahoialoi ies and hw veiling wnik-Jio-r and ta.loiie- and luidu 
nil reasonable help to alia in their object As much encouragement ;e is possible foi 
(he (iov eminent to give must he given In Indians m all walks ot lije in enable them to 
v '"M foreign iniiniric- to study t lie cond it ions and imT hods pn*\ a ilmg theie. 

d- 78 Piael i.mBv I hei e is not a single liluaiv ol technical, si'culilic and euuioinie 
vvoi ks in the Presidem V 

d- • •) I would strong i\ urge the estahlishiuent of first rale MUentifh and economie 
hhr.iiie- thrum- limit the country. I would suggest «a\ ‘JO libraries at 0, .T lakh- ol 
i uncos each . n i tic i niintrv 

V WO I lie establishment ot :i . ol lege of com nier . i- iom--ii\ in m\ l*io\mcr 

D shoii hi he organised in the hist inst no e on tlm - mu- modi-l .e th<- Svd.nh.iin 

Cndegc ot ( Olinuen <«. Bombay, to lain up (1) eniMinoiri.il ado >||II|| • » i d '-rol'idD 1o hi 
extended on ilo lines ol the colleges m America and Goinmuv ti< imlmh ■ < u<> i i<ult niv 

arid ( on mvied industries and (T) technology. 

d- W| A i allege ol commerce affiliated m i he lnivm ii\ nd vmuI.mI on piojim 

line- will nie*»t the demand for men trained in (lie sen nee and pra.lico of commerce and 

by afford ing I an lit it*-, hu t her dema mis, as wc| 1 as means of meet mg mi eh demands wall 1 e 
created 

It iiiit\ not guarantee to turnout full fledgi d business men an\ more Ilian any ithei 
faculties run gmuantec full grown lawyers, engineers, doehus, etc It can however 
attempt to give tiaining and adaptability so that a man who has undergone training can 
adapt himself to a business life very much quicker and with greater ease thari an 
ordinary man lie can lind his way with much les- confusion on account of his wider 
knowledge and jierspertive and the ability of forming sound judgment which he would 
acquire in the college 

Industrial development will eerfainl\ gain h\ the accession to the management, 
sale- and audit of a business concern of trained men with liberal education and expert 
knowledge breadth of out look, organising- eapaidv and force ot eharactei 

By drawing mu It men into industrial purs nils more confidence will he restored m the 
business sue. ess ot such .nterpri<es and soim of < lit* talent will tic drafted to industrial 
developments whrcli now go away either to Dover nn.eiit service or Law, H< , and cause 
»> vcreiow d mg in those piolessions. 

Qs 8J-8K Soni" ol the important statistics should he published in some oi the 
principal vernaculais of the different Provinces. 

Statistics must he collected and issued as early a- possible In ceitain instances 
they arc hmg delayed though generally tli< v arc now published much nuiokei than 
formerly. 

( foveru merit publications must he more liberally' supplied to public bodies. A large- 
aud more liberal list of pul lie bodies should he drawn up. All public inst it utions whn h 
are prepared to allow free access to their libraries may he supplied with Government 
statistical publications free of charge. 
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Gov ei nment may not establish any English or Vernacular Industrial or Trade 
journals, but should freely assist private enterprises in starting such English and Verna- 
cular Industrial and Trade journals in the country. They may see that such journals 
do not degenerate into advertisements or media tor the sale of any manufactures or goods 
ot particular communities or countries. They should he of real use to persons actual Iv 
engaged in Indian Dade, and Indian interests. 

All loieign companies, as dciiiicd in the Indian Companies Act, should lie. requir'd 
to tile, beside* the companies’ general balance-sheet, a special balance-sheet showing tlu* 
assets and liabilities of the Indian husimss and also its profit and loss account. 

Those who enter into any engagements can easily satisfy themselves as to who an* 
the partners. I have not found an> practical difficulty to j list i i y the introduction ol 
registration of p. -tncrsliip. People are generally willing to disclose who are the partner* 
H there is anv partnership deed they are willing to produce it for inspection and 
registration. 

However, a system of icgisUation or disclosure of partnership by alien firms trading 
in India may he introduced. 


Dual i'ivinK.NcE, 2Ti ii Janoaiu 1 91 7 . 

Sir t\ ii A trua/t y Vou uie Sccietai\ ol the Indian Itank, i\ladras?—A. W- 
CJ. I low long lots that bank keen m existence!'' -,l. Neaih b‘ii Tears. 

(J. Have \uu keen Secretary throughout!*' A. Yes. 

Q "What is ils capital ? 1 . t hit snh.scrikeil capital is k'O lakhs. 

Q Paid up!"- .1 10 lakhs. 

y Have toil got branches m dillereut p.uts ot the presidency v - .1 Yes, two in 
out-stations, Madura and Gocaiiadn, and two in the town. 

y. What dividends have you keen paying!" - A Eor I lie fiist v c;u or yeai and a 
halt we paid I pci cent then loi one yearn pm cent, then bj per <‘ent and then for fom 
or live years k pej rent. East xcai we paid 7‘, pm emit 

y When* < 1 1 < ! vou get v (»ui tiaimug as a hunker!" A. In the beginning, in 1000, 

I joined the late Peo|d** s Hank as .in accountant in Kaia<)n. 

y. r |o begin with, when' did vou get \our banking edmation: — A. First I was an 
Auditoi lor nearlv five \eats in connection witli banks. I hat was the first stage. I hen 
I took up .mo \ ice m banks, and so mi. 

y. Is then* anv institution in India that gives banking education as such, I mean 
which specialises m hanking education!"- 1 There is no icgnlar training institution 

hut some banks do fake some apprentices to give them an idea of their system "i 

working. 

y I )o v on do t hat at all !" . l.Wedo. 

y Your bank is entirely an Imlian entci |»risc!" I Entirely < H' course we lia\» 
got a few Eli l oj lean shareholders. 

y. Do you tbmk it would he a good thing il there were .in Institute oi Hankers in 
India that could hold examinations and grant cert itieates" A It would be all right 
it banks further develojied in the eountrv I don t think they will find sufficient can'd i- 
dates to sit for those examinations with the small number of banks at jiresent. 

y. Thev would bold examinations more oi less on the same lines that, flic Institute 
ol Hankers at home does ‘■'--A Yes, but. those certificates have not mill'll value* so fui 
ns those » undulates who pass examinations are concerned It docs not give thenf tic 
right, to anv u|»j>omtmcnl or jircfereiice hu appointment. 

y i« Is a good backing tor a man it lie can say lit' holds a certificate from such and 
sueli an institute *" - -A (Vrtainly in ihe ease ol accountants they jtass the London exa- 
mination. but the important offices do not put much value on it. 

y You reler to the unwillingness ot Indians to embark on industrial enterprise*. 
Tlcie .ne two main reasons I suppose, one is jiartlv want of confidence due to pa*t 
failure, and the other to tin* tact that they can employ their capital more remuneratively 
m land or house proper! v, etc. Would you sa\ that that is so!"— *-l. I don’t think 
that that stands much m the way [ say it D more want of confidence. 

D You think that it confidence could he established that Indian capital would he 
bn t booming in greater uuantilies than hitherto." — /I. Vos. 

y Then vou sav that it would inspire confidenee if there was a good deaf of 
Indian control, one-half of the directors being Indians?— A. Yes. 

y. Do x on think that would bring out Indian capital as things go?— A. It would 
tend to bring out capital to a larger extent. 

y Take the ease of a very flourishing company that was put before us, ff had 
two Indian directors out of five, yet there is no great deal of Indian capital in that 
companv? A. That was established long ago. 
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Q. You ill ink that today the position is dillcrenir— A. lit < nurse n is (.haimum. 
Indian capitalists are distinctly more ready to come forward thau the\ were a leu 
xeais ago. Further 1 might tell you, as regards Madras most of the investments ale 
practically fixed in\ eslmeuts. They do not change hands as they do m Bombay and 
('uJcultu. Then* is im stock exchange. From my own expeiicmv 1 don't think, ilunii" 
our ten years existence, there June been more liian JIIO changes in oni ^liaielmldeis' 
legister. 

(J. Then piu say that' Government when it. gives iinam ml help “ ma\ icseiv* 
powers to nominate additional directors who should ordmanlv lie < hosen out ol the 
diarcholders, preferably non-oliicial Indians, who hold sutth lent liumbei n| tpialilyiiij: 
-hares.” Vou do not make a man a director necessarily ii he holds Ihc luie number ot 
(jualilymg shares!"- *1 (VHainlv not. 

(J. Vou mean a sufficient nninhei (d shaies pioportionate to the capital ot the * uni 
pany Y —A. I mean qualifying shaies ioi dim tor, as piescnhed hv their articles 

<>. Tlien y on refer to the exchange hanks. Would you agree that the exchange 
hanks hardly regard it as I heir lunclions to promote industrial enterpi ise? .1, The\ 
don’t, profess to do it. They cater tor commerce and strictly confine themselvc- to it 
To some extent they undeitake local business, hut that is a veiv little part 

(J. Then in legard to (juestions <d banking generally and hanking iacilihes \ou aic 
anxious to have a Banking ( 'ommissjon !" A Yes Al\ suggestion is to go into the whole 
‘system and see what tacihties we lequire, not nnl\ the question ot State Banks hut the 
niohil isation oi iunds for the country. 

Vou think that Government might put some ol its halam » into Indian liank^’" 

A. Ves. 

Q. Do you think that that might also he a source oi emharr issiuenl to (he hanks .it 
some times' They have not got very large capital Government hal.inces Hin t uate conti- 
nuously; would \ cut he aide to make sun 1 of heing aide to use that money S'- 1. Ves 

Ixiok into the halaiiees of tin 1 Government <d India both in India and in Ktiglnml Thev 
liave 1ie( i n \er\ largo, and they could easily spare pail of the money m India which !ho\ 
have hern in\esting mostly in those hanks m London. 

(). l)o you lend mom 1 } on landed propel t\ and hrieks and moitar' 1 No, v\c 
generally avoid that. We sometimes lend on what we call equitable mortgage Dining 
the busy season we take that as collateral security But that is very small 

y. Would \ on say that Indian hanks generally aie sufficiently developed now, i.e , 
are on a suflicientlv stable hasn to make it sale to entrust them with Government 
funds S' .1. All of them may im»< he, luit those aide to give security should he given. 

Q. It is public money, and il it weie lost, the public would have to leplaee it‘" 

A. (Vrtainlv. The money might he given under certain safeguards. 

O. J)o you think that hanking legislation is necessary to preclude the Jorni.itioii 
ot mushroom hanks S' .1 Legislation won't 'improve the general condition* n f the 
country Of course if we take steps to organise hanking institutions in the country 
and (iovonimcnt help, we might expect some improvement, hut mere legislation won’t 
help m Hell . 

• Q. As regards the .Director oi Industries, \ou think that In* should, toi choice, be a 
non-expert official and an Indian;" I should like to put before you suggestions that, 
were made to us the othei da\ about t lie qualifications oi smh a Director, lie should 
serve, an apprentm ship m a voiks m (ireat Britain, spend two or three years in i 
University and lake a degree in engineering oi science, obtain ten years 
practical experience in an industrial < ompany in India, should have a knowl- 
edge 1 of the language of the pioviime, and he a man full of ideas. Do you think that m 
the present state of affairs in this country you could find an Indian who could fill the 
position of Director of Industries!' A. Possessing I hose qualifications*" I don’t know 
that I <nuld point out. to anybody in tliL country, not even a Kuropeaii 

Q Vou think that the Director should he assisted b\ a Board winch should lie 
advisory and which should also have executive powers In whose hands would vou place 
the executive powers!" In those of the Board!" - A Ves 

Q Then it would not he advisory, it would he executive? A. They would he both, 
advise the Government in certain matters and carry out the things they have laid out 
for their own work. 

Q. Your proposal is Dial the Director of Industrie- should really he the mouthpiece 
of the Board !"- /I . Ves. 

Q. Not that he should he independent of them and have them to help and advice 
him!"- A. No, as an officer, he should take the initiative ami place matters lie fore tin* 
Board, hut he should abide hv the decisions of the Board 

Q. What should he the relations of the Board towards the Local Government; 
under whose control? Under the Financial Department of the Ixical Government 
,1. f have not thought over it. 
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y. You speak about giving Government servants and non-oflieia] Indiana facilities 
lo go io Kngland for study, and you instance the case of tlie Indian Medical Service. 
I in-re 3 on are dealing with members of a very highly trained and qualified service 
where Government might he certain to get value for their money, hut you would hot 
assist any one who wanted to go to do so? — A. 1 leave that to the Advisory Board to 
decide In the ease of the Medical Service 1 was told that they arc expected to go once 
iri even .six oi seven veals. 

(> With t eieioner to \ our renin iks about legist ration oi partnership, speaking t< 

\ on as a haiikei, would 3011 not he moie ready to loud money to a firm where you aie 

quite sure nt 1 lie partnership ?- 1. That we make sure oi he tore we advance mono) . 

y. How ear \ on make surer .1 We ask the partv to produce the partneiship deed 
it there is any. 

(>. If they 1 . \ e not got .1113 ? — .1 We ask I hem to give us letters signed l)) all the 

paitiicn to tlm cited that they are pai tilers, and that they will hind themselves 

’•cvmaiiv and jointly. 

y You h a \ c not toond an\ d i f f i < 1 1 1 1 \ r . 1 . Ab^olutelv none 

y . The gtncial op 1 11 ton -eem- lo he 1 1 mt the i egjstration of partiierslnp will he <( 
\ <■ 1 \ good Hung, hut tliai it L uneeitaiu if it is practicable?- . 1 . I don’t think it is 
piaet ieuble 

J/y. f \ mi sa\ , “Thus all Hutisii and loreign coneerns, espcciullv 

1 Imse whuh >eck Government hel]» oi anv soil, must he asked to allot a definite propoi- 
fion o| capita I l.i Indian^" Supposing Indians do not take it upr -. 1 . I have gol 
l he alternative scheme oi cumulative voting. 

y Hut supposing Indians don’t lake it up, what is to happen to that portion oi 
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y ^ 011 weic speaking ; 1 } 10 11 1 ther' 1 not being very much dealing in stocks and shares 
in this pM‘M(lene\ . Bo vou think a stock exchange would he a good thing? .1 B 
would he a laeilil v. 

y I low ulleii would you have settlements*'' — .1 . \\ c have not. got a ny settlement!; 
in Madias II is a mallei ol mutual agreement in each transaction. 

y. It 3 oil Imd .« stock exchange how often would you have settlements? A. Thai 
wouhl d< pend upon the amount and nature of business 

y I s it not dangei oils in have set t lenient s at long intervals? — 1 Yes, it sliould.be 
at short inte! \ als 

<J Wlmt do your deposits amount to?- 1 About d I m dh lakhs, 
y. Bo 31m tiuanee anv industries apart from the provision of woiking eapital, do 
you sutmlv money loi the actual eretlion of works?— . 1 . Out Bunk is not modelled on 
that line, it is more a commercial hank for short credits 

y. Like anv other hank in lndia?—.l Yes. Some of lln ml ides would have to in 
modified if we want to go into anv other kind ol business 

y. Have you had any Midi a ppl ieatmn v — 1 No, we have had none Of course 
we have financed a few Mimll concerns hut we cannot call that financing any parfieulai 
mdustn 

y I don’t want to pursue your histone dispute with the Blink of Madras, but I 
should like to understand one or two points about it. Who elect the directors' of the 
H'ank of Madias?* . 1 . Practically fhev elect themselves. 

y. But 1 want to know the actual lulo or law on the subject ?- .1 ft ]s open to tlm 
shai ehohlers to do what thev like, hut thev are nevei present* there. 

O. It is not co-optation by the existing Board of Directors, not by rub* and form 
at any rate if is election hy shareholders ?- 1 . Legally it is that, hut in practice it 
amounts to re-elo. ting themselves or their successors. The shareholders don’t, come to 
the meeting because they are not in India. 
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&IT l 4 . 11. >Stcw<irt . . Do your Hhareholdei.s come to \oui meetimus r' 1 Vo>, 

in large numbers. ‘ & 

• i>. Anil experience in 111 ilia shows that when things are going well, Aun eholdei s 
do not bother about meetings Y-. 1 . Yes, that is why i deplore the apathy and ignoianeo 
ot shareholder.-. 


Mr ('. E. Eoir.-Q. There aje a good main Indian 'diandioldoK heir- .1 %m 
many: but as t h ty> have to deal with the bank they cannot aJhud to displease the bank 
flies-’ sluu cholders also boiruw tmiu tin* bank. 

Q. 'then apart tioni the question (d‘ 1 im Indian repi eseniai ion u tin* bank, with 

w hich 1 don’t think we are (omerned ;n a < tuiun is'-ion, the Hank ot Madia- it I 

understand i » «_• l » 1 1 > is pieejuded trom lending; on mdijsliial sciiuitv then i- aim 
proposal that the lh.*sidency Hanks Art should be amended so as lo allow im* i.anks 
to lend on industrial security^ .1. Yes. 

(J. With nl ionise the mre^an mod i ii < at ions in then iapi1.il mg.umal ion, «•!< 

'o enable litem to do so v --.i ’t es. 

(J. A 4 ‘U ] ecogn ,/e that it would be dangerous to lend on iiidiMiml s.cunlv mone\ 
w Ink h is on shoit I *■ ini depo-it v 1 Ye-, but ihey ran make a t oj i< spoim i iil’ < hang.' 
arid receive bmg tei in deposit - 

(J. We aie assuming that the constitution o| the l ank is amended to enable then, 

fn lend on -iii'li knnN nl serum* How are the tanks to ia:se tic* iunds whi I; ran 

*e b *ke I op ,o tin kind ol bun v 1 i Would |Ovb*i | 1 1 ,i t < * dink- to b* stalled who 
would liuderhil.i iii.it bmuirss. but it lie* Ibe.sideuc* Ibud * wan; to i.a \ r eoin meici.it a - 

well as nominal undertakings, < Im*\ must moditv thru rniM- ation 

i) Supposing \ on li.ive -rtaiaU banks How would « s- un»«* 1 anK -tailed |.t 

liiiime i nd ust i 'es raise Hie iunds v 1 Ikullv b\ eapii.d, paitlv i\ aren dc|Mi>n1s. 

pat tlv b\ lS'-ai l iig debentures 

(h Siijij.o* mg you are going to iiiiame the metme nl l.etone-’ i I'hai wmed 
depend upon u it it kjml oi farloiy r 

(>. Taki* an oil mill or sugar fartoivr I Hue ot then r\j M il will have to adviM 
a- to how menv years they should linaiiee the mil on. taking <1 k*ii plant, nnrhinri* 
ef.* Jbolu.l-lv it might go to live oi .seven \rais the lii-.t a u a ngenieul 

f l Then the bank would eitliei have to eiifertiiu, (.1 he able to odium tie- v n ir<*- 
•d experts*" - I Hi ' anise, in the case ot’ an industrial institution In land 
fun niigilon Hepnil M>» \ have<*iuuia tan idea. 

(J. Thai vv is Tu<u e < (iino ned w it h the fina n mg ol coin me rn* than that ot md iisl mcs v 
- ! More industries, manuiar Iruo 

(} Min >1 was mole a question of overseas tiade inthei thaii letua! mdudiies’ 1 

Yes 


(K lake the <Mse oi oil mills, would the hunk lequm an *\{eil ml m.niuiari mvi 


oi would an u'-nmntant o? luisuics,. man used to dealing with oil null- 
1 JToi ably ih“V would require two or lime people to look alter all tie* - 
<1 I mean to arjvi-e them on iir-1 application ol dial suit ! 
Director of Industries oi \dvismv il'oim! would be aide to help them to a 
l hey will a Iso i equ nr t heir ow n Hall In ad \ me them 
* (J Til anv < use a bank would tcqiiiie technical r\ port -, > - I Yev 


bailie 


il 

1. 


you 

\n. 


added llie 


same man 


to t un tw o different pal n jes r 
hank is a job toi a n e\ pci t 
'•nuidrv outside (ietmanv oi 


(J Do you think the position would be 
industrial busmen to tin* e\istm<_v president \ 

Repara V institutions 

Yh Why:' Because it is difli'iilt for the 
d It would receive undivided attention. 

(h \ on mean that tin* inananemenl ot an industiia 
his own line!" I . \ es, it is a special bianch of banking*. 

Q ^ on don t know oi such hanks in any 
No. I have not gone into details. 

(J. Thmv is none in India or in Hngd.md a far a- \ou 
ot tin* banks do finance particular industries ihmieii they 
trial banks. 

Q- Y‘)1 flu* usual industrial security-'-- A They finam 

Q- All banks do Dial, hut the point whether the semiriu k 
mortar or something collateral .1 They lend uimmst dch<*u< arcs or 
industrial concenis. 

Q. We came aeioss a casi- nf this sort. 
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ncople to pay oil their debts. A member of this mm irtv mortgages his land to tl.c QfM .j \ 
U,.. sm-ifty iiig-s loan from the (vnlral Umk ami r iv ( ^ il 1„ ||„. |„„ T „ W( , r T(u . - , 
rp-mnrtfrafrcs lliaf land lo tlm c.'nlral l.ank, and (lie cmilral l.anl; nllimaloK („ 
vineird bank, din 1 - *- ' ■ 


redil .soeiciic-v lend ruonev to 
\\ 


n ... . , , r; ] i ,a, ' k /', r . ,,rw ""‘ ,il1 k,,,li - r, ' K n ’" from tin- 

pul.l.r )-■« Imnds to g,, vain,, of 1|„. amonnt wln.-l, il li;,. i.ivn, on loan and 

1<uft,f '’>■ (l1 Oie puldn'P-a. T am doul.lful if llml «o„ld appeal l„ 1],,. paMi, 
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if would depend upon tin* n;il it i #• of the business; if it is well-known and pupultn, 
flie debentures would sell at onee : in the, other east* they would lit* on the hands oj t{ h . 
hank. 

Hun' Uh if I/. 1/ J Jnhmtjti (J You surest in your written statement that 

in ordei to encourage Indians to take to industries “all British and foreign concerns, 
e-jteeia 1 1 \ those which seel; (jo\ernnient Je-ip o| any soit, must he a^ked to allot a 
definite propoitiun of capital to Indians/’ \ mi ha\e said m answei to one of tho 
quest i t > 1 1 " I ha you would go to the length of not allowing the companies 1 1 » stair, 
business until those londilmns were fulfilled. You do not insist upon half tin* capital 
being Indian >ut \ on insist upon hall the dll eetoiale 1. Yes. If we can get the 
capital also, so ueh the b< t tei . 

(>. Have \ < : 1 1 » \ appielc-ii-inn that it -uieh .» inle was mt lodueed, Indian capita 1 

would not be fm l In oimng v I In good loneenis I expect it will come 

Mt ( A Lnu U. Y on would not mind h<»m what par! ol India it (‘:rim* from 
so long a.s M \\;e Indmn <apilal" .1 Yo I don’t. 

,S / / b i flint Do \ 'Hi (Imtinguiv!, !>etwoen Native States and Urillsb India 1 ' 

I I had not that in mind, hut I vva-- thinking id \oii Bombay fiiiamieis 

A* Beeati»r ! might d;ile that a l:> 1 ** s pall ol the (apltal oj some o| mil iceeiit. 
n i id ei takings I * a - ionic horn Native Stale', You would not ohp-ct to that!''- I (Yi- 
I Kith not. that l- v. el* nine 

//'*// hi, f'i’infi: 1/ 1/ I f (flit i i i/a . leu think il the ni to] mat oui is made puhln 

I eo„i (1 1 nj tin 1 t ilt U 1 e pnxs]b|lit\ ot the development ol llidimllies, Indians would h< 
wdlmjj 1o s 1 1 b - 1 i i b e m a larjei iikmsiiic than hei etidoie v - 1 Ye-, pm\ nb’d the\ 'jet 
a I 'M rout r ol in i lie management 

(> W inch do nm i on*' ide? of p i cab i impoi Inner liavine half the share < apitai 
oi havimj hall eonliol ovei the in a na j emeiil , oi i . o 1 1 1 *" 1 It would be a tall thing if 

fhe\ go 111 tor hall till* shat" < apitul and pet control 

(J You ^a\ thai tile dcsm- to he .I'niicil I » \ an i lulepi ndeiit a ut hoi it v othei than i hr 
p i o i 1 1 1 1 1 1 is i ej a nl j ng tin- po - - 1 1 • i 1 1 1 \ ol sin cess «x what Indium want Ind'oie under- 
taking an) miti i pi me What method do you iceoimncml to luing that ahont *" The puh 
I'ealmii oj intoimatiHii b\ a Buioau oi a Depaitment id Indu-lnes legardme the propo- 
sed indutrv? I li the Ibicelm ot I ndusl i ie*, in a ( iovei nment department ha** exa- 
mined the scheme and think the) are lompetciit to ad\ise on it and i( they ivuio 
mfoMiial ion to the publn, thai m 1 1 K» * 1 \ to inspne ronlideiiet 

(J You e\ju*( t the Depaitment of Induslne- to examine the possilnhtv of a new 
imeiprise in a province and atler consulting expeit advice to publish the result foi 
Lateral in formal ion ‘ 1 Yes, , i n 1 1 i* thc\ <an ;, s mh mte ihcm-clvc". uitiveiv in promot- 

ing liie industr), that would be still better 

(J In what wav ? In advnm nig mom*)' oi lending machinei) ? - .1 Not merely that,, 
but also in persuading hank- to take an mine part in bunging- il about Am active' 
part w mild be help! id 

tj. Y mu proposal finiiis to this that Die ( iov ei nment should undcitake banking legis- 
lation in order to piovide various kinds oi tinanojal facilities tor the encouragement 
ol hade, doesn't it:' I Not only trade, also industries. 

th 1 mean imhmtiie- and trade!"— . I Yes. Kvcii bn agrirul t ural development 
It you reijuire niiv banking net it litmus, let that also be taken up. 

A' The existing banks being meielv organised to help commerce, they cannot Jiclp 
Industrie.'-, am) t liei elo: e \ on must imve inslnulmns that will have a- t heir special oh jeet 
th<‘ helping id industries*'' .1 Yes. 

(/. You speak nl the desiiabil it) oi laming saving- hanks, penny banks, land banks, 
eti . Do you mean that this should he an extension ot existing- (iov ei nment institutions, 
oi do you contemplate institution'' vvoiking under an Act but i ndependen l of fjoveiu- 
meiil ? 1. I would piel’er independent iiut it ut mn^ being started, but if that is not 

possible (iovernment help will ne-piie confidence. Tt is more with a view to mobilise 
I imds The present poor population have no means of keeping their money in any safe 
pla* e 

b A i e 1 1 1 c \ not availing 1 themselves more and more of flu* Postal Savings Bank?— - 
1 f don’t think it is ijuite so popular It could be made more popular if it is properly 
w orked . 

Q Supposing they are bett«*i wmked and made more popular, would they serve 

a need oi would v «>u still leeommend the establishment of other savings hanks? A. 

Ye'. 1*. -cause they would he more free in lending the money. With the money deposited 
m the (iovei nment Savings Banks the f iovernment has to take great care of it, and 
cannot invest it finely 

Q B'ut you would certainly want these hanks to he under an Act? A. Yes in 

older to safeguard the deposit 5 . 
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Q. What are these penny banks that you speak ol ?-.-!. 1 have seen two penny 
Unks in England, one the ^ nrkshuv and another which has failed now, the National 
Penny Hank in London. The Yorkshire Hank receives deposit of e\en a penny and 
has deposits of nearly twenty million pounds from only one district. Any person hoy 
or girl, if lie has got a penny, can go there and deposit il. They send their stall to the 
schools on eertain days and English hoys deposit their pennies mil of their pocket 
money by way of saving. They have got about 800 loam lies in <me distiict. 

Mr. C. A’. J.oir - (J. The bulk of the deposits are of larpv Gallic, moie of the pound 
business and ess «i the penny?--.!. They be-in with the pennv. That depends uism 
the district where the particular brunch is ivoikinj-. Say if it is a hire- street iho 
shopkeepers bepn with a la rye amount. If it is in ||,e slums, it be-ins u,lh penny ’ 

(J. \\ hat 1 have seen of the work in- of the lustii-tmn is that, they are dom- much 
less of the penny business and moie of the biji-cr business''- .1. Because they haw 
encouraged thrift. 

Q. What I mean is that the whole of the millions did not come out of the pennies 
,1. In the bc-iiminp' it did. Mol the whole of il ; the others also deposited money there. 

/W/d, huuht M. M. Mulon J)o you think such a hank will be very’ helpful 
in promoting thrill Y- .1. Yes. - 1 

g Vein su--est land hanks also. |)o you mean that these also should lie Govern- 
ment institutions or institutions helped by Government ? -. I . Helped h\ Government 
Q. Dike the Hypothec Bank m •lapan'-’- .1 I don't know (lie rules' ot this hank. 


inevs m umito.ioes ? . .1. \o, certain hanks did, 


They would ho more nioitgago hanks. 

Q- Arc m if exist mg hanks doing ! 
hut they came <o grief. 

Q- Pul the Allahabad Hank does much business in mort«m- , v - — 1 The Hank of 

Dpper India came to -rief on that account. Ik depends upon the valuation ol the 

property. 

I. 1 ^'. 111:11 , lf IK *lesiiable that there -licmlcl he special Land MoH-a-e 

hank'.' .1. \ es, lor api leultinal pmpose-. " ^ 

(l Don't you expect that privab- enterpiise will c reale , such lunks. o, do von think 
ls a nudh'i' in which Government should come to <beir help l,y pioiiecriii" ?_ ,|. |!p- 
ortunalely vyc rely more upon Government help at present. amMo'make a fo-inniii- I 
ttnnk then' should be ( Juvermiieiit help. ^ 

Sir /'. //. Slciriirl. -(). I understand Irom what you sav about s:u in-s hanks that it 

private enl.-rpi iso did come lorvvaid you would pief'ei that- 1 .1. Vos In flint ease I 

would abolish the Government savings hank if it interfered with privale enterpri e. 

/I"II lilt- Pit nil It ;/. .1/. Mai.it You have sii--«vsted that a bankin- Com! 

liiission should he appended. Don't you think Hun. the ohj vf could , 

sliorter and less prolon-cd met hod I' 1. Jf you can do it, all the better. 


(>. You ie< | in re all «|iiestions eonneolod with hankin- to betaken up i>\ Miis Com- 
mission, to deal with all aspect of tile cpmslmn and submit a icporl after /isct,,,- other 
lountnns el so? — .1*. I 1 l;i 1 would ho\ery desirable »io doubt. 

Q- Ihil 1 hat. would delay matters veiy mucliy I. Yes. 

Q. Don't you think that you }>enilemen ot the hanks should put forward a definite 
sc heme lor examination by Govemment thiou-lc this Commission r— .1 . Yes, it vou can 
hrni}' about eo-opeialion .imonji tile hankeis. ’’ 

I lie Government has invited evidence from the hankin- community end vve expect, 
l iatyvu -entlemeii will help the public by puttin- lorvvaid definite proposals V. _ | ' y,, s 
the hankers nii-ht lie called uj.on to do that, it the Commission makes ,such' a renucsf’ 
probably they will do it. 1 ' ’ 

(J. Yon have spoken of Lord Fan-in-don's report' rclalin- to hankin-. So f„ r ilK t | 1( . 
internal development ol the industries of India is concerned do you think tlore should 
be at least one provincial hank to help imlustiies, or do vou think one would he suffi- 
cient tor the whole of India:'- ,1. I chink it would he hotter |„ have hanks in difierenl 
provinces when tilin' are ln«- and when they are small they may he -rouped. 

Q- Y'ou have su-j>ested that Governmenl mi-lit in some instances -uaraufee interest, 
to eneoura-e enterprise in particular directions. Do you think tliaC if Government 
guaranteed interest on industrial provincial hanks, soy, for five or ten years at the rate of 
5 per cent that- will attract private capital to the umlcrtakin-:-— .1 . Yes, it will inspire 
more confidence. ’ * 

(J. J)o you think that il such a bank was brought into existence, it would he able n> 
finance industries? Of course it would he started with that object in the province and 

the need for direct help Irom Government would he minimised?---. -1 . i)|, v ,. s nr.dV.'hlv 

the Government will have to put part of their money with them. ' ’ 

Q. The Government may deposit part of their money. You think the cash hab.nees 

should go to help the bank? — A . Vos, a part of them. 

. S’. But when the Government guarantees interest, is that not substantial help?- 
A. This wj 11 he additional help. 
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Q. Some of the balances without interest, as they do in presidency banka? — A . Yes 
without interest, or they may charge a little interest. 

Q, At present Government do not charge any interest to the presidency banks? 

A. Not so far as X know. 

Q. But you are willing that in the case of these industrial banks the Government 
may charge interest when the balances go beyond a certain limit? — A. Yes. 

Q- Would you make a similar suggestion in the case of presidency banks? — .1. Yes. 

Q- You suggest a re-casting of the Presidency Banks Act in order that shareholders 
should have the same rights as those of joint stock companies. In what respect do 
they not possess that right at present?- .1. In the east* of a joint-stock loncein, any 
shareholder can go and inspect the shareholders’ register, which is not provided for iu the 
Presidency Banks Act. 

y. Is then provision in the Act against it? — .1. There is nothing in the Ac! by 
which a shaieholdcr can exercise this right and the Presidency Bank did raise that 
objection. They asked under what section a shareholder asked lor 1 such inspection. 

Q. Have you any case within your knowledge in which such a thing has happened? 
— A . Yes. 

(J. That the hank has refused to allow a shaieholdcr lo inspect the shareholders' 
legistejs of the hank? — . 1. On two occasions to my knowledge this happened. 

(J* A hank constituted undei the Pomponies Act cannot do so?— A. No, they have 
to show even to an outsider if he pays a fee. 

Mr. (\ K. Lmr.—Q. Any company, if it is a hank or not? A. Yes. He may even 
go lo the Begislrar and pay a fee and i inspect it toi any number ot years. 

Hon hie Fandit .1/. M. Mulan //a . (J, llow ait* shareholders of tin* Presidency' 

Bank injured by this right being withheld from them? - .1. Tiny cannot take concerted 
action. They don’t know 7 each other and cannot know. 

t?. Bill long as they get good dividends would they care lo take concerted action 
in any direction? — .1. They' care more tor the dividends at present than lor anything 
else. 

Q- Ho you know ot any ease in which they' have desiied to take concerted action and 
have been debarred hy the denial ot this privilege?- .1. Yes, I know of a case that is 
referred to in my Jotter. The poutlaern Judin Chamber ot Commerce maid they 
wanted an Indian on the Board. Some of the members did not want to take open 
action because tiny had business connections with the bank. Tlioio was a letter written 
bv a shareholder in dune first he applied tor a list of shareholders. He was asked 

undei what section lie applied, lie wanted aKo some other information in that connection ; 
bo instance, the President v Banks have got the maximum nomher of nine directors 
under the Act. t hir local Piesidency Bank ha\e se\en directors, so they can till up 
two other vacancies. He wanted to know whether at any time those seats were filled up 
and whether those two vacancies could tie filled up. The hank did not leply but asked 
und *r what section he wanted the information. 

(J. What’ year was that? - .1. That is dated -»0ih June 1911. 

Q- Is that a letter irom the hank? — .1. Yes. 

Q- What ltappened, what was the result, was he able to get the intormation even- 
tually?- .1. No. Kven this y T ear 1 know of a shareholder who applied similarly for 
information, and he was entitled to get the list. They first put him similar questions 
and finally meat him a list of the shareholders without any addresses which was practi- 
cally useless. 

(K When they supplied the list ot shareholders they would not object to supply the 
addresses:— t. They have lefused; they slid the matter was being considered amftliat 
he would hear from them. 

Q. That is pending, and so we cannot draw’ any inference from that. The second 
suggestion you make is that sir a res might he held more largely in Tudia and by Indians. 
Are not a good many Indians at. present .shareholders in the Presidency Banks?- A. If 
von will turn to my memorandum,* I have given an analysis of the shareholders for 
1918. It gives an analysis of shareholders, showing the number of ladies. Then we 
have others who ha\e not got any right to vote. 

Q. But the total number of Indian shareholders is 181 and the European 702 ? — 
A. A e*. but we don t know how 7 many of them are in India. Most ot them are supposed 
to he outside. 

Sir F. If. St nr art. — (>. Is it the same with the Bank of Madras shares as with 
ether shares here, that there are a very few transactions in them? — A. We have very 
few transters. They are practically fixed investments. 

Q. The Bank of Bengal shares are dealt in very freely; it is not so with the Bank of 
Madras share*?- A. No. We wanted to get some shares in order to move in the 
matter. 1 had to go to Bombay to buy them, i.e., to buy ishares of the Bank of Madras. 
It is so manipulated here that we cannot get any shares. 


Not printed. 
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Hon' bit Pandit M. M . Malar it/a . — Q. Those who enjoy certain advantages want to 
retain them? — .4. Yes, but it is equally natural fur others to want to share in the 
advantages. 

Q. You say that most of these European shareholders are non-resident in India. 
You have no definite information? — A. Hut you can take it suiely that they an* mostly 
out of India. 

(). How do you suggest an alteration should he made in the Act, so that slum's 
should he held more largely by Indiums; what lestrictiom would \ou pinpo'e ?— A . 
You mean legislative. 

Q. You suggest that the whole Act requires to he re-east, so that certain objects 
should he attained. This is one of the objects that you mention. How do you surest 
this should he brought about? — .4. In the first place f tin* shares are subdivided, they 
will he more hugely taken hen* in India. 

(J. What- are the shares at present!"- A. Rupees 500, the market \alue about 
Rs 1,400 at present 

Mr. A. ChatU rton . — (>. There are half slum's now? — .1. Hut that does not cam 
any right, to vote* or speak. 

H on' bit Pandit M. M. Malarn/a (J. Would you suggest that preference should be 
given to Indians as defined by statute in legard to the transference oi shares? — t. Yes, 
if possible. 1. think il they open the Roald to Indians there won’t he am necessity for 
legislat ion. 

(J. Aon flunk it Indians are put on the Hoaid of Diicctojs, all the other reforms 

you have in mind would he brought about? — .1. The necessity , oi tlieir being held in 

India and pi eventing tlieir going out of tin* country, will vanish 

Q. What proportion would you suggest?—*!. There arc sevt n directors at present. 

Q Hut the Ad permit's o! nine being appointed. How man\ of tliesc should he 
Indians. You have to icmember that the number ol Indian sharelnddeis at pfeseut >s 
only 181 as against TtA 1 Europeans?- .1. It \ou make a beginning at three gradually 
they will get more. 

CJ. You think that if three Indian diicclojs wen* elected, that would hclji matters? 
- A. Thai will make others work and see ll'at the\ get info it. The\ will take more 
interest m it, 

(J. Has no Indian been ajipointed a direetor up to this time?* .1. No. 

(J. Has any attemjd hi'cn made?-- A. On one occasion if was proposed but not 

carried. 

(J. When was that?—.!. I 1 in 1014 or HM5. 

O. Was it a big shaieholder o» a small one? - .1. The name proposed was probably 
one of t he biggest. 

O. Gould you tell us who it was? — A . Diwan Hahadur <TO\imhm (’hatliurbhujada.s. 

(J. Hi* was not elected ? .1. The ma jorit y did not take him. 

(Jr Did i* go to vote? — A. 1 1 was voted upon and the majority voted against him. 
They wen* mostly European. 

(J. Was there any other instance in which an Indian was defeated?—,!. Yo, they 
never tried again. 

• (J. Tlie thiid thing you suggest is that the “ powers to grant loans on certain 
securities maybe n*vised and widened.” 1 suppose you suggest that in order that banks 
should lend money on the security of buildings and plant and machinery and stocks of 
industrial concerns? — *1. I don’t sa\ about buildings. If there are debentures guaran- 
teed, by Government, the Presidency Hanks may be allowed to lend under those securi- 
ties; for instance, the District Hoard railways have been recently introduced in the 
Presidency Hanks Act. Dp to now they woie not there. 

(J. Would you also recommend that they should hi* allowed to lend on the security 
of buildings and factories and machinery of factories?- — .1. i don’t think they can do 
that under the piesent constitution. 

Q. T mean with the altered constitution you suggest?— .1. If they have to take 
industrial finance, then they may. I would prefer sepaiate institutions. 

(J. You are not in favour of Presidency Hanks doing that? — A. Yu. 

Q. Aim sav that “existing inst i hut ions controlled and managed by Indians should 
he encouraged by lending or keeping Government funds with them under proper safe- 
guards. ” Don’t Government at present keep any of tlieir funds with Indian banks? — 
A. Not that I know of. 

Q. What safeguards have you got in mind?— A. Say they may he culled upon to 
furnish some security. 

Q. What kind? — A. Government securities. 

Q. Yon think that hanks called upon to dejmsit Government, security will do so? — 
A. If they are to lie given any funds in particular places; for instance,]’! there is a 
place where the Presidency Hank has not got a branch, and another bank has ^nf a 
branch, they may call upon the hank to put in security for the balance there. It would 
carry the Government prestige which the Presidency Banks now enjoy. 

34-a 
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Q- Y 011 advocate the establishment ol new banking agencies in order to tap Indian 
capital. Do you think if more banking agencies were started, that Indian capitalists 
would make deposits and would support- these bunking agencies to any large extent?— 
A. Yes. 

Q- Without any Government support?- — A, Ao, l mean it the Government give 
tlnmi supjMirt , (hey will go with that prestige and hi* able to secure deposits speedily 
and in larger amounts. 

(J. \ ou suggest that in the development ol those* industries Government should 
promote technological and scientific education, and ishould increase its unproductive 
debt by about 10 cjoies in spreading technical and scientific education and in establish- 
ing first rate s< buice libruiies throughout the country Do you think that that would he 
good business from tin* national point of view? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you expect it. will lead to great development- of industries, which will repay 
the amount Government will spend? —A. Yes, ten-fold. 

Q. You contemplate these proposals you make would involve a recurring expendi- 
ture of a cron- ol rupees? — .1. J roughly put it at a erure. 

(J. That would go a great way 1o spread technical and scientific knowledge m the 
country ? A . I think so. 

(J- Ami you think that will encourage Indians to invest money in new enterprises v 
—A. \ es. 

(£. \ on have suggested the establishment ol a colh»ge ol commerce. Is there any 
existing aMangvmciil here at prc*eni lor imparting commercial education? — 1. We 
have got one teelmiial iiistjGition at (’atieul, and the Government ol Yladra> have been 
iJunkiiig id having a comnicn ial institution there. 

it is to be in Yladrns, not ill (’alicut? -A. No. f.hc ( alicut, one would continue 
and they’ would hav c another m Madras. 

(J. Do you think that eomm'Tcial education should be unpaited, not only l )i rough 
ibe medium ol English Imt also ihe vernacu) »r, in older that it should icacb tin- Indian 
workmen coniutuniiy ?-—.!. Yes. 

(J. Ami a huge numbei oi men who uie engaged in trade or indusliy al present 
ignorant of the English language?- .1. Yes. thir Southcin India (,'hamher oi Gemi- 
ni crec wric lunninga p«q>ci giving market (junlulion* and oilier tilings. 

G- la wha!, language ?-- . I . In lannl 'i hat v\ .»?-> a paving business while an 
English edition did not pay ilsell. 

G- Is that paper still going on*" I. The English issue has slopped; piohabJ\ Ihe 
Tamil is going on, I am not quite sure. 

G. A i > ii lia\c suggested that Ihe Diicclor id I udust rie.s should jmdeuddv he an 
fmlian ol experience. lh> you think that in view' oi our piesent industrial progress, you 
will find many nan rnmpctenl. to take up the post ?- .1. 1 think so. 

(J. What is Ihe pailicuiar advantage 'hat you have m view l*\' the appointment; oi 
<t u Jndiaii? — . 1. lie will view things iiom the Indian point ol view. 

(J. Would Ik* come in greater living lomh with Indians engaged in business? ,1. 
Yes. Our cvpenence in tile ( o-opeial i\ c movement has been that we always had Indian 
llcgistiais and the movement has gone on very well; in Jaet co-operators have petitioned 
Ihe Government that they should not appoint any European as ltegistrar of Co-operative 
Sonet ies. 

Q* You suggest that “all loreign companies, as defined in tJie Indian Companies 
Act, .should he required to file, besides the company’s balance sheet, a special hajancc 
sheet showing the ns-ads -and liabilities ol the Indian business, and also its profit and 
loss account." What particular advantage have you iiom such a course being followed? 
— .1. In order t h.. t the public can have an idea w hat the profit* are, and how (hey are 
arrived at, and what is I lie income of those alien concern* in India. 

Q. Is there any .such rule in any other country that you know of? -A. There arc 
certain countries where they insist upon pioduct ion of such a balance sheet. 

Q. For instance? -A. 1 think if is in Austria and some oilier places; iu fact if 

the Registrar ol Joint Stock (iunpauics now require*, he ni;iv call for il, Imt .1 don’t 
know il lie ever does. 

Q. You also suggest that alien firms should be required to disclose their partners. 
AVhat, is your object? Do you want that the Government here should know how 

much business is being done by aliens in this country?- — A. Lt. will certainly go to show 

how imi('h of it is outside. At present we don’t know how much is German or English 
or even Indian. 

Q. W hat, is the total number of joint-stock banks, including branches of the Presi- 
dency Dank, that exist in this presidency? — A. There are a number of institutions. We 
have a large number of “ Nidhies ” here. 

Q. Are they banks registered under the Joint Stock Companies Act? — A, Yes, but 
they are more or less small funds. You cannot call them banks; they are something 
like benefit societies. 
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Q. But what is tlie n umbel of hank*- you have lieie at present; has the Prosi deucy 
Bank brandies in every district ■'•-.1. Iso, according to my last letter they bad no 
branches in 17 out of 21 distrids. 

Q. Among these 17 is then- an Indian bank:' A. In some {daces there are, but 
they are very lew, not more than one hall a dozen. 

Q. You think that the absence of banking laeilities in these places is obstructing the 
growth of enterprise?- — A . Yes, considerably. 

Sir F. II. Starurt . Why don’t you go ahead and establish more branches?-- 
A. We are trying. 

(). Do you imd much dillicult\ hi stalling bratiehrs; can \ou g *-t (ompdcnt men to 
put m charge? — A. Yes, 

Mr. (■. F. L°u \ — y. How many brandies ha\e \oii got? — . 1 . Two outride Madina 
and Cocanada and two m Uic town. 

The lluii'blc Ftnithl I/. .1/. Waltmytt . — y. You art* in exisVin e oid\ .suite l!K)<S? 

A. \Ye began about the end of P)U7. 

(). So lar as the export and import trade is coneeiued, that is ineiensing well 
enough at present •Jtjg .1. ’t cs. 

y. You want them additional bank- m older to promote indigenous uidiisti les? 

A . And loca I 1 1 ade also. 

y. 1 s(*e I com one of \om letter; that the President \ Hank ot M.uhas adsaneed ai> 
much as7d', permit, in 1 Di D to Indian,-., and only 87 lakhs to non-Indians. Does that 
not support the Indian entei pi im* more l.trge|\ than Kuropcun : — I. As I haw* explained 
m one of the ielleis n goes to a cerium extent to help Indians cm meeded with that kind 
of business, but it does not mean it suppoits indigenous enter]- The\ are merely 

agents for foreign imports and export >. 

y You nit ii that thr\ aic loucmned in that j-url ot Imimius-,. m an- 4 he\ agents lor 
larger firmer — !. Tne\ ire ju u.*» u a ) l\ a set ol Indian non inn. I, won an* engaged m 
:mpni is and exporb . 1 n some cax<-s thc\ an* mdcj.cmhn 1 

y. You (a'lih.i ,-*i \ J i o w much ol the, ha" i>onc (owaids siippoi I i iil 1 other inductile, s? 
— .1. .No, [ i in no ,siv mix Hung. 

y. There is jo inhumation on that point j\adublc v — t. No. 

y. Your w hole i nm plaint is that the Piesidenm Dank ha no 1 \ -tema 1 jc "< homo lor 
financing Indian iiidus»rie~. but \ cm re«*ogitiso that tin* Pi c- idem \ Bants Ail must 
be modified IicIoh' (hat cun la 1 done ?— J. It 4 here is a will thcie is a way. 

y. You think that they miflit do nure miner the existing' A< i ? .1. Yes, In some 

extent. 

floii'ltlr Sn Ftuuihltn y ( ’ tu i ntthlimi (f. Is 1 he eapi'al ol com hank ll) lakhs; 

A . Yes. 

y. And \ ou ha\e got deposits oi do lakhs? 1. \c». 

y. And \ou a re doing onl\ ima:icin:» buxines-, hill and Inmdi Im -iiies- v I The 

oidinar\ Imsiness ( ained on b\ ,m\ ot I ot jotnl-"lo< k ntiirmi. 

y. What joint-stock concerns?- I Take lor instance vour Allumee Dank, oi an\ 
of these hanks, or the Pio'idcmw Dank. 

y. \ on think I ha* a lot ol im ne\ ouulit to In* L’i\en to mdiMucs; wh\ should not 

Vouu Dank jiii.mce li.c Midwsliiis?- .1. ll will he tm the -haicholdt-i s to so modify the 

const it u I ion, and then Im l lie s;u t etat ;> and 'lie direcloi*. to wmk it out 

y. It seems the "Inn eholdei s and dincioi- think it much salei to lend in this \va\ 
than. to industries: wiem lhe\ started the hank they thought it was a better thing?--- 
A* It was skilled ten \etis ago !y certmi people who were inlci'^bul in this kind oi 
business. Tliev are mostK commeieial people in mv hank. 

(K Then you sa\ , “ ll should he made cpihe clear to all * ond 1 ) ned that no /inainial 

help or concession ot any so it will be given by tin- < invermnent to any business in India 

unless half the number ot director; on the Dnaid ol Pontio! ot such c"tahl ishmen ‘ in 
India aie Indians and all things being equal, Indians are given preference in all de- 
partmenls of woiking ”, \ ou mv more Imen on the direcloi-, than on the shareholders. 

Supposing a concern is stalled with three < rores of capita! : 1 eroie is nlVcied 1o Indians, 
and suppose tliev take 10 lakhs. Still you wMi that hall the number ol diieetors should 
be Indians?- - .1 . J ha\o said so. 

y. Do you think if half the number ot directors is not in P, n should not he startl'd? 

— A. No. 

Q. You would allow' it hi «tarl if then 1 were Indians there? -A. T would. I know' 
of instances in Spain where *wo-tbirds of tin* directors of a railway eoneern aie supposed 
to be Sjiani-b, whatever may be tbo capital. 

y. You are not, in favour of tbe proposition that unless Indians subscribe ball. the 
concern ought not to be started? — A. I won’t, go so far. 

Q. Then you say, “ Wliat Indians want to l>e assured of in the first instance is that 
success will be attained.” They must have money like Government paper, and must 
have safety. They don’t want to go into concerns where they can lose money?—- A. 
Everybody wants to be protected. 
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Q. They must risk something, but you say they don’t want to? — A. The fairest 
arrangement would be to subscribe half. 

Q- You say, “ What Indians want to be assured of in the first instance is that 
success will be attained. They fear that, for want of technical and expert mastery of 
the detaiU of the business, it may not prove a success.” They want to put their money 
where the money can lie kept with security, or else they won’t go. They want industries 
to be like* (iovernment papci ; then only would people* put their money in? — A. If you 
like you can put it that way. There would he others who will be willing to venture, 
provided they were given more contiol. 

Q. If there was risk or no risk v — A. They might take the risk it they were secured 
in regard to th< control. 

(J. With n ard to Ihe Picsideney Hank, is Hu* general complaint on sentimental 
grounds; do you want Indian director, s, nr that Indians should gel' more facilities? — .1. 
It is not a question ol sentiment, but. for Indians to get nioic facilitieis. 

(>. Have any Indians 1 eeu refused help in business?— A . Yes, to mv knowledge 
they have been declined. 

Q. On what grounds because it was an Indian concern? — A. Yes. 

Q. And theiel'ore they ret used on that point, only? — A. Yes. 

(J. Ilaxe you any objection to give that instance in confidence? — A. Un a previous 
occasion I gave instances and the people have siiHeivd. 1 have diawn the attention of 
two officials of the (iovenmiciit to this matter. 

.I tr. ( f . F. Loir. — (J. Did the bank a I leg** tin* reason for limn relusal?- .1. Thev 
declined to give any. 

(J. AY by do \ on sav that, the relusal was made because the concern was Indian?— 
A. Generally Indians do not get iacilitics us other concerns get. 

Iloii'hlc Fnmhl M. M. Malan pa (). A'ou sa\ that oil a pi c\ ions occasion you gav<* 

names to Ho\e*rnmen1 officials ? — ,1 . One official in particular. 

Q. And you say Mime trouble accrued trom it?- . I. Yes, the paitms suffered. 

Hon' lilt Sir Fa:iilhhoi/ ( ' urn inhfioj/. Q. You have no objection to say whether it was 
an industiial or commen ml business?— I. It was purel\ an Indian merchant Indian 
firms don’t get such facilities generally Europeans. 

O. Hut is far as I can read trom unit* papers, Indians are more financed than 
Europeans? .1. The number is large. 

(J. Tlie percentage is moie? -.1. The amount should be largely taken into con- 
sideration ; the number ot Indian and European firms that me financed ; lake ft pro raid. 

(J. Has the Ibc.sidency Hank lost any money there?— .1. 1 don’t say the} have lost 
anything. 

Q. I think when dealing largely with Indians, when thev lane got Indian direc- 
tors, it would be mine useful to know wlicthei the party is sound? — A. In the interests of 
the bank . >01 it 1 - \oi\ neces.^ r\ . 

(J. I think that toning one of your directors on the Hoard will not moot matters at 
all, and the proposal would be negatived by the majoiity? — . 1. That is why we don’t 
wa ut to have a qinmeJ with tlie bank. 

Q. t hi our side nearly the majority of shareholders are Europeans, but we June gf)t 
Indian dircctons? . 1. I hope they have* not suffered. 

Q. No, they have heneiited ?- ,1. I believe thev w ill benefit here also. 

(J. In a harmonious way you may be able to got your wish? — . I. AVe hav** tried 
that wa\ without success. 

Ifon'ldr Fu ml it )/. M Malartj/a. - Q Even from the point ol \iew that a large’ part 
of the bank business is done with Indians, \ ou say tfial the banks should have Indian 
elnectois ?— . I . A cs. I know a case where it was proposed that Indian d hectors should 
be appointed, but it was not carried out. 

Ifon'blc Sir Fo:ulh/ioij C un / mhhoif. — Q. In regard te) industries, you sav ” Whore 
there* is a will, there is a wn\." In what way should the Presidency Hank advance 
mone’v to industries? They arc not aide to advance* at present 011 materials eir buildings 
or anything like that. Do you want them to do kind? — .1. Xei, I want separate banks 
tor that. And those* hanks may be financed by the Presidency Hank; the*} may render 
them help. 

Q. You say, “ Powers to grant loans on certain securities may be reviseel and 
widened.” Don’t you think under the Presidency Hanks Ae*t they don’t give money 
unless they get two signature's erne of which may be very gone!, and tlie other not ‘parti- 
cularly so? — A. As T pointed out, that descends into something like a “gentleman and 
his giooni.” 

Q. Don’t you think that if they got one safe party the* Act should he amended, and 
the name ed the one party should be sufficient? — A. Probably they find it necessary to 
go tli rough this farce. 

Q. Y 011 want to continue tiiis farce? — .4. It ought to te worked in the spirit. 
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Q. Suppose a man is worth a (Tore of rupees, and lie wanted fifty thousand rupees; 
is it not absurd to get another man’s (signature? It is the bauk’s hu^ne-ss to know if the 
jiiyty is sound, instead of having two signatures? — A. Yes. 

Q. As you have said, an industrial bank should he started with a Government gua- 
rantee and that, money should be given on plant and other things by this bank? — ,1. 1 
don’t think 1 have said anything like this. 

Q. You isaid in leplv to the 1 lonourahle Pandit that you ait* agreeable to ha\e 
industrial bunks?--- A . Yes, industrial hanks will have to shell out money like that. 

( v h Suppose in Bengal you have a hank with a eroie of in pees capital; and with 
Government guarantee, and they have not got any industrial concern''; don’t \ou think 
that in the meantime they can keep on doing oidinary hanking business until the 
industrial concerns are started ? — .1. It may be started with a smallei capital, and tur- 
iher capital might lie introduced gradually. 1 don’t think the Presidency Jianks will 
tolerate rivals. 

Q. Is the hank rate- here higher than in Bombay or Bengal?-- ,1. The late could be 
reduced. It is not specially kept up tor that bank's benefit. It helps all the hanks. 1 
won’t blame tin* Presidency Bank lor that. 

Sir F m II. Stanut. — (J m Is your bank included:' — . 1. J do include it. When we 
regulate the rate according to the hank rate, and the hank rate is up, we all profit by it, 
but, there is a large business which is done below hank rate 

Ilon'hlc Sir Fuzulhliot/ ('uni ml>/i<>i /. -- (J. Non think it a college of commerce is 
established, and the hoys puss through it, they will he employed. Is thete a lot of 
scope lor them here? — .1. They will get employed. Though - one institutions don’t 
attach much value to that kind of education. 

(). Do sou think il the money is given freely, mole indiisGn.s will lx 1 started: what 
industries could In* started in this presidency!''- -1. I don’t know hov much the different 
industries would require. 

Q. Do you think then* are any new mdustiies that could In* staited? — .1. Yes. 

( v k Are Iheie any in your mind which are stopped because there are no means of 
financing them?-- .1. I cannot point out any paiticular industries, hut that is the 
general eondit ion. 

Q. You say “ Government should invariably guarantee purchase oi products ot local 
manufaetuie. Preference should always be given to local manufaetuies over exported 
articles even at a little sacrifice.” 1 suppose saciifice in money and not in quality?- ■ 
.1. If the Government department t an manage, I don’t >ee why they should not. Con- 
sistent with the ellieiencv ; they need not have highly finished articles. 

0 Sir IK •/. I dlit.- hh You mean they should pay a little more? — .1. Yes. 

Jlonblr Sir Fuzulbhoij t ' tit n m bhutf — (J. Ur that they should take .i little* iufejjoi 
artiede il suitable?— A . Yes. 

(j. Are you getting deposits very ficely ?- .1. Ant \ciy tieelv. We an* getting 
them slowly. 

(). Because there is Go\ eminent, money in the Presidency' Hanks the people think 
them more secure? — .1. Yes. 

(). Do you want that Government should depomit money in the other bank*-? Must 
they also come under the Presidency Banks Act? .1. Not under the Bank Act. 

Q. Why should they have prelereiire o\er the Piesideney Banks? The Presidency 
Banks have a lot of things which they base had to saciifice. Before 1 they were Inought 
undei* legislation they had I lioii own notes and othei tac ilities which are now* gone*. 
There arc* a lot of disabilities on account of the Presidency Bank- Act, but then is 
security as regards lands. If you want the* Government money to go to other banks, 
don’Ii you 1 1 1 ink they should also come under the Presidency Banks Act? .1. Suitable 
safeguards should lx* provided. 

(). The same safeguards? — -.1. 1 am tor giving furthei facilities to Presidency 
Banks, hut both should he brought, under the* same* conditions. 

Sir IK J. Tula. — Q. I did not quite catch all tin* questions which Sir Francis asked 
you in the first instance, and did not quite gatlici vour loplies. It was with redolence 
to what facilities there* are in this country lor training in the business of hanking. You 
said they were none*? — A. Practically none*. 

(). My information is that hanking is a special honours subject in the curriculum of 
the Fniversity of Bombay for the Bachelor of t’oimncTce degree. You don’t think that is 
a suitable manner of instruction in hanking? — I . I don’t know the exact curriculum in 
Bombay in regard to teaching in hanking. I was flunking more of our Piesideney. 

Q. I believe that during the vacation hanking students of tin* Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economies in Bombay are encouraged to go info hanks and apprentice 
themselves in some wav ? — A. I don’t think hanks here take apprentices in that way. 

Q. Referring again to another point, I would like to elaborate it further. Every- 
where we have heard this story about Presidency Banks not advancing money to Indian 
♦concerns. I w T ould like you to let us know frankly why? Is it out of the desire to keep hack 
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Indian aspirations ?• — A. I don’t. mean that. I mean they are not quite in touch with the 
Indian public, and as such, don’t know what arc their requirements. Probably they 
have not got proper means. 

Q. That is quite a different thing. Everywhere we have heard that this is a grievance, 
and they make out that it is because they are not fairly treated; but don’t you think it 
is possible that it is a want of knowledge of the position of the parties applying? — A. It 
if, jiartly due to that ; but even after the thing is brought to theii notice they don't pieeni 
lo move in the right direction. 

Q. And the remedy you suggest is that there should he Indian directors who would 
inlorm other directors as to the position? -A. (lertainh, as \ have noted in my note here 
in the ease of the European concerns, tin* direelois of the Presidency Hank and the 
Exchange Hants know the concerns very intimately, that is wdiv there is more contidence 
and the thing gi <• on more smoothly. 

Q. You don’t attribute any motive underlying it? -A. It is became they don’t 
remedy the tiling altei being informed, that one is h d to think that it is irom rivalry . 

Q. It is an unfair suggestion to make?—.). We li.iu* been trying tor years to get- 
Indians on (he Hoaid, hut they have mil taken them. 

(J. Doing hack to another question, in vour replies to several of the questions asked 
\ou as to whether it llteic wen* not a sullicienf number ol Indian directum on any 
concern, you would mil like to sec that industry flourish. I want to put it to you that, 
then* are thiee different ways of woiking. Eirst ot all, sax the needs of India in any 
particular diiectinn an* met b\ an industn th.it is outride India altogether. You w'ould 
naturally like Ilia! that particular artic le, which is manulactured abroad and introduced 
in the country, should he manulactured here. The othoi thing is that it is manufactured 
entirely iu India by Indian capital, Naturally we would all desire to see that. Hut is 
there not. a mean between the two? Supposing we can gel Indian capital and Indian 
enterprise to take up the manufacture of a in article in Hie countn itself, would it not 
he of some advantage it fnicign capital came in to a von great extent, manufactured 
that article m India, tound employment tor Indian lahoui, and in a way pioneered the 
work whir'll could Intei on he taken up b\ Indians*'' We are not quite ripe to take up 
things straight oil'; and perhaps the experience gained in this way might lead later 
on to our carrying out these industries in this country iNell, so it you an* desirous 
that ( iov ci mnent Hiouid pioueei uidiMiics, wbv not lake loinign capital? .1. I es, tak<* 
part of it in foreign capital. 

O. When I say “ Inreign capital ’’ I ex< lude nn\ hut Ibitish <.ipti.il You say that 
even if it is Ihrcc-fnurl li^ or four-fifths English capital, it there arc not enough Indian 
direr lots you would not like that indudqv supported. is it not an advantage to have 
them financed even l>\ bueign ca pital **'- 1. Tint would o*d\ mraii cxphnia I ion ot that 

mdusliy. It it is m essary in the interests of the country, as an exceptional ease, it 
might he allowed, 

(K Why a. 1 * an exceptional case. H ii is in Hie intciC'ts r , f Hu* eounin ?— ,1. Tlica we 
would not have a beg liming in the rigid dim lion. Then* arc instances w here things 
tveie allowed and wen* not set rich I . lake the cotton industry, it is suffering under the 
excise duty. 11 you introduce it in t fiat half-hearted wax, \ ou are not likely to get 
that experience and linallv that control. 

(K If we an* no 4 in a position to woik it nuiscUcs, and if our people are not ready 
to Imd the money, and if English capital is very much larger in proportion, how can 
Mm expect them to give an equ d voire in the management*'' -.1 Tiny must give us 
hair the directorate. If they want lo set us up on our legs, they should take us in older 
fro give us experience. 

Q. Then* is a sentence in \our written evidence. 44 It is hardly necessary for me :o 
instance the case ot Bombax , where there lias been closer co-opernt ion between British 
and Indian businessmen, with the result that Indians have undertaken great enterprises 
and Indian capital flows to some of these concerns from all parts of the country.” 
What do you mean by “ elo-er co-operation ”? - .1. That is as partner or fellow-director 
on a concern. 

Q. That is Indian concerns should take Englishmen as partners?- A. Indian eon- 
lemc. have taken English partners. 

(J. Why is it that these tilings are achieved in Bombay and not elsewhere; can von 
assign a reason? — A. The Homhay people were firH to be in touch with the British, and 
they were able to persuade them to take it up earlier. 

Tltm'blc Sir R. X. Mookevjec . — Q. Can you mention any names of English firms 
who take Indians as partners? — A. There are concerns such as Messrs. Marsland and 
Hr •ice. I think on Tata’s concern* too you have got Europeau directors. 

[ Sir J. Tahi. — No, not one. | 

Q. What I mean to say is this. Don’t you think it is something inherent in the 
people themselves, and that an attempt to force a thing without there being a founda- 
tion for it in the people themselves would he futile? — A . That is the way to create the 
foundation. 
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Q- And til it t, instead of asking Dial (jovernment and others should try and foster 
industries and help Ihi'iii, is it not better to try and create a desire on the part of the 
people themselves to do these things? . I. Certainly. 

(). And that more of the effort of those who love the country should he devoted to 
some sort of missionary work in making people seek to devote then live.s to industries?-- 
: \ Certainly. 

Q. Jt seems to me there is too much asking lot outside help without tin* derive to 
lie! [) ourselves. That is the point? 1 W’eaniglil to help ourselves, there I agree with 
you . 

Q. Take the sen tome ot yours. “ They tear tlmt tm want ot technical .ind expert 
mastery of the details of tin* business, it may not prove a success. ” In all such 
remarks thoic is always tin* (*ry, “ Why doesn’t sonn body help us? ” “ \\’ I»y doesn't 
Homebody make things ready for us? Don’t you think that some attempt should lie 
made to teach people themselves .at the beginning:' A. Yes, but t hey ie<june some 
technical help and advice in certain directions. 

Q. In your note you say “ Tlieie ale no brokeis or stock cv lunges in t h i ^ presi- 
dency.” Do you know that undei vv lit ing is not a vei v "real advantage, that in Kuiope 
in a good many concerns undei vv i itei s take away all the neani and leave notliiug tor 
the shareholders ?-- A. You have lo prov ide against that evil. 

Q. In Kurope wh(*never Iliev talk about undei vv rit iuy, it means tin* underwriters 
get all the cream and tin* people who lake the dimes suiter?- .1 Dm have to provide 
safeguards against tlmt. 

Q. A little lower you say, “ II they are given propel Irainii r facilities tor gaining 
business experience and profitable employment for their activities "n intelligent educated 
class wall take to business more and more and confidence in the Insinal concerns will 
be strengthened, and then* will then he no Jack ol Indian capital ” Who is to provide 
employment? — A. I mean these concerns. 

Q. Hut then 'hey arc to find employment alter they had gamed e\per ienee ?~ .1. 
They will have to he taken and given paitnulai experience. and facilities tor this are 
reej uired. 

Hnn'liJc Sir J\ . \. M ooLrt jn . -Q. With let'ereme to the lam p.migiapli on the (irst 
page of youi note “ lntercs* may he guaianteed )»v Covei nment in the com* oi tho^e 
industri(*s the vvoiking of which will emnluce to the henelit ot tin* whole Indian popula- 
tion or the defence ol the (ountiv,” have you any idea vvliat rale of interest will attract 
capital?- A. Probably till now f> percent or 0 per cent; alter- the wai Hungs might 
change slightly. 

Q, What is your idea, tor an unlimited pei iod or foi a n umber of \ ear s ? ,1. for a 

limited period. 

Q. And if the concern docs not piv, the ( n>v <*i nmen 1 . must gn on paving interest at 
f> per cent y - - 1. r rin*v will have to examine and see how lonu it <an la* woi ked without 
profit and they will know what risk is involved in guaranteeing that interest for that 
period. 

(J. Do von think it is possible for* any mdividiml man to say at the hen inning of an 
industry that this industry will pav a Per so many years, or would not pay? — A. It may 
not be possible with that definiteness, 1 ill ihey will :,*el some idea. 

(). Do you think that ( lover nrnetil will then come lorward to take the risk? — .1. 
They have* done in 'he rase oi railway-. 

Q. In case tin* (lovernment does take that risk, will limy he recompensed afterwards? 
— A . You may provide that if necessary. 

' Q , About this Presidency Hanks Act, is this Hie first proposal of yours?— -.1. Wo 
have approached the (joverument and sent memorials. W hen Sir- William Meyer and Sir 
William Clark were lien* we had interviews with them. Tin* Chamber is going again to 
address f Joverument in the matter. 

Q. How hv altering tin* Act can you make tin shares held by Indians^ I W ith 
Indian directors Hint may not he necessary at all. 

I)r. K. Jlopkinsnv. — Q. You say' that it is diilicttll lo attract Indian capital because 
Indians distrust each oilier m commercial matters?— A It is partly due to district also. 

(). Why do they distrust each oilier? I tliink you say heeause tiny have not 
sufficient- technical and business knowledge? — /l. D*s. 

Q. You pit) pose to go* over that difficulty by msMiiig that in every industrial 
company one-half tin* Hoard shall he Indians and mie-half Mnglisli. AYhat n the object 
of having half tin* Hoard Jnd'ati; is it in order that they may be instructed in hiis’iiess 
matters by the Knglish? — A. Ye*>. 

Q. You think a Hoard of Directors is a proper school? — A. It is not a school ; if you 
prefer to call it a school I have no objection. 

Q. You think that a Hoard of Directors, which is responsible for the management, 
of an industry, is a proper place for instruction? A. 11 is a proper place for giving 
them experience. 

Q. Call it a school? A. 1 won’t call it a school 
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Q. Well, wc rail it " a, place for paiuinp experience/ * You think it necessary to 
attract British capital ? — . I . Yes. 

Q. ^ ou don’t tfiink it jiossihle that it should la* entirely Indian? A. No. « 

Q. \ ou fliinl that British capital will he attracted to industries in which the 
Board of Directors is “ a place lor paiuinp experience-”?' — *4. (iradnally after they «>ct- 
experience more capital will he attracted. 

Q- Do you think British capital will he attracted at all? — -.1. Not imniediateU . 

Q- IAow i,-> the - apital to be lound in the first instance v — 1. \\ r e will have to find it 
in the country 

Q- But you stall your proposition by saymp that it would not lie lound? — A. It 
the capital will »t conic, we will have to Mifr'ei to that extent. The industry will have 
to he postponed for the lime hemp. 

O. Would that not affect the country?--.!. 1 don’t think so. (Vrtuin industries 
cau wait. 

Q- Do \ on think ) on would pet Knpl ashmen to .serve on a Board of Directors wheie 
half of them are there to pain experience? — A . Then* will he difficult). 

(J- Don’t, you think lhat your whole scheme hieaks down?— A. J don’t think so. I 
have been relating the instance in Spain where two-thirds ol the directors are Spanish 
and work with British capital in the cum* of railways. It is the Spanish Dampum law 

(J 1 gather 1 mm you that \ou think that ll \om plans do not succeed, it will he 
better to postpone the development ot some industries?- .1, Yes. 

You t.hink that although Bnplislmien like Indium* ma\ expert pood returns, then 
•vising oupht not to he respected 1 ' .1 The) oupht to he respected. 

(J. Alien \ou would piv e ( io\ eriiuient assistance in Knp’li'di-promoted enterprise;* in 
order that they ma\ pet, pood and (juick returns:' .1 Provided they fake Indians on tlm 
Boaid. You came hark to school. 

U"n'l>l< Fmuht \1. M. 1 (tilanifd - n. When \imi sa) that Indians should have 
opportunities of pettinp experience of business on the Board, do you contemplate that 
Indians who will he on the direeloiate will he devoid ol all knowledpe and experience 
o] do ) on mean that the*) will he men ot business who will pain further experience 
ol the business with which the) will he connected ?— A . Yes, 

Sir F fl. St arm ('mild von mention, if \ou are asked, the names of any 

business men in Madras who would hi* repuided by the Indian community as stren«then- 
mp the business capacit) on the Boaid of the Bank of Madras? 1 Yes, (1 uiuuIhm of 
them. 

( l Who would he icpai ded a> stienplheii.np that Itouid imm tin* business point oi 
view?--*!. Yes. 

Hon' bh Su Fnzitlbiioji Cun nnbho, f . (J. They have no hornets <>, solicitors on the 
<lirectorate ?~ .1 Two solicitors on the Boaid ot the Bank of Madras 

Hon bh Panilit M . M M alarn/a Q. \\ ha'* vou conlem plate is that such Indians 
should he taken on the Board of Directors who are men of business experience and 
reputation, thoupli they may not have particular acquaintance with particular indus- 
tries with which tho\ are poinp to deal?- .1 Yes. 

Q. You think licit their pres, -m e on llie Hoard will he of .some help 1o ihe mauaoeis 
ol the industries, lo Ihe Board ol Industrie, • in supplying lliis informal, ion regard iii<Cl he 
obtaining of materials, the marketing «f products in India, and dealing with Indian 
firms!*— .1. Ye*. 

Q. So lliiii Hu English directors would derive some nisi met ion from the Indian 
directors, while (lie Indian diieetojs will derive some knowledge from the Eimlish 
direetors ?■ — .1 . They will supph local knowledge of mateiial. lalioni and market, "'ami 
fhe English direr dors will supplv mure feelmieal knowledge of Ihe industiies with which 
they are finam»ed. 

Q- So lh.ll it will lie a school toi hrrth f— .1 . Well, if it i.s to he called a school. 

C- Ihm’t hold sh\ of the word " school the whole world is a school ; we. Mem- 
bers of Ihe Commission, are at school Your whole f.oint is that, as vou have quoted the 
remarks of Sir William Claik, if the desire is to build up industries,' the capital, control 
and management should he in the hands ol Indians You want all new enterprises to he 
assisted and so' modelled - so far as (iovernment. can do so- thaf Indian capital and Indian 
talent will ho employed in developing the industries of India!*— .1. Thai is mr main 
object. 

C European trade and industry has not suffered from want of support from Govern- 
ment nor do they stand in need of such support from Government. It was in response 
to Indian trade that this Commission was appointed, so that your whole argument is that 
whatever aid is needed by Indians, should be secured bv obtaining (he co-operation of 
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Indians with I'Jiglishmen, so iai as the (iovci iuihmiI canr- *1. \ cs. and to quota Sir 
William Clark again, he asked the Council ii “ it merely meant that the manufacturer 
w^J now competes with you from a distance would transfer his activities to Lndia and 
compete with you within your own boundaries." lli> object was to keep that out. 

Q. You want to provide against that ; you waul to piovide against loreign people 
coming and taking away business enterprises 'r -A. If they give us experience, l don't 
mind. 

Q. You want to trade with them on the teims that are laxouialdo to Indiar A. 

Yes. 


WriM-iss .No 2T1. 

Sin \Y. It llrvihu, Seri dm 1 / nml Tmisnnr, lt<niL of .l/m/,n.' 

Will l I'l.X KviOKNCh. 

1 have t Ii 4‘ honour to .submit a statement ni the evident e 1 am piepaied to give 
before the (Commission. Tt is observed that tin* ( tuv eminent. oi Madras nominated me 
as a witness having special knowledge oi linaneing oi industries and 1 propose to coniine 
mv lemarks almost rutnelv to Jinanee and especially to the tinaneiiig of industries in 
this Pn sidcney. «•* 

It is a popular tty, d not he Lie t, that industries are strung! d in India for want of 
reasonable financial facilities, lean, without hesitation, say tha. u this Presidency the 
complaint is without solid inundation, ft is true that laige tracts of country still lack 
b, .nking luc.ilitic* Imt in all the more imjiojiaiit eenties ol 1 1 » i ^ Jbesnlcncy a blanch 
hank is to be lound (vide Apjiendix 1) and I can say that no reasonable business propo- 
sition for linaneing an industry put before the Presidency Hank is tinned down. I must 
make it quite clear that b\ imanemg an industry, 1 do not mean the iinding ni the initial 
capital requiied for the bricks, mortar and machinery, hut the. wanking capita) required 
to finance the stocks. The business a Preshb'nn Hank may undertake is strictly 
confined within certain limits laid down in the Hanks Act, and tin* underwriting of 
industrial capital and investing in, or lending on the security of, sliaies m industrial 
concerns do not, rightly or wrongly', come within those limits. 

Madras is of course mainly agricultural, but of recent years industrial development 
has been marked, and whereas twenty year* ago the industrial concerns we were tinaneiiig 
were few r and far between, we have now m our books among others: — 

Amount biiiowwt hum ImiiK 
in I»u8y m> i hoit 


9 Cotton spinning and ini) weaving milU 5 
• » d ute mills. k 

Sugar factories I 

,‘i Cargo coir mat and maltinjj mills J 

101 Pice milC. 

JJ5 Cotton ginning mill 1 ' and pieces 
* ]9 Oil mills. 

2 Smal 1 coir matt ing mills. 

1 Tannery. 

2 Silk mills. 
n Saw mills. 

5 Tile works. Y 

0 Coffee works. | 

1 Salt factory. I 

2 Tobacco tactoiies. | 

2 Distilleries. 

1 Manure woiks. 

1 Electrical works. 

] Motor transport. 


fib, (id, out) 


98,42,000 


In the busv season we have out in advances to those concerns at one time anything 
between Ps. 175 and Its. 200 lakhs. Of this 1U 110 Inkle- ate to Indian concerns and 
Ps. 80 lakhs to European. 

As an indication of how the industrial movement is gaining ground in this Presi- 
dency. and how the hank fosters the movement, 1 enclose a note (Appendix II) written 
by Mi. \V. 1C T. Mackav, the Hank’s Inspector of blanches on the lice mill industry 
in the delta dislricts of Ki stain and Godavari. 
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It is probably true that small cottage industries especially in places far removal 
from llic operation of a brancli i>ank are hampered by want of linance or ground down 
by the UMinous rules ol the ullage money-lender, and lor this the remedy vvould appear 
to be the development of industrial co-operation. 

The raising of capital for large ihdustnal enterprise is quite anothei mallei- and 
speaking lor tins Presidency alone, J can say a very ditiicult one. A well-managed going 
concern tliat has been paying steady divide mbs/ might probably rats** ibe necessary capital 
tor extension without much diiliiuity limn .tmong ils own shaieboldci ■. and mauagiug 
agents, tun a new enterpuse on a laige scale Would ha\e Jiltle clianee oi fillings up ns 
lists by geneial subscriptions from an investing public, and unless the promoters and 
Iheii Inemls w *re hi a position and witling to take the u.sk of pulling up neatly i ! <- 
whole capital, tj e pioposal would almost certainly' fall through. In my opinion fjoven- 
ment assistance >11 some form or other, together with tin* establishment oi (.lovernmuit 
pioneer and demons!) ation lactones, is \ < ry desirable. 

in question n opinions .ire U'ked on various met hods oi ( iovei liment aid and m 
question li on ilie lonn ol I iovei unieiit cnntiol, it any, winch should he ujiplied. 

I am strongly of opinion Hint it is beltei not to put any lesti ielion on the manner in 
whieli (ioveinmcni assistance may tie given a gr unt-m-aid may be tin* most suitable 1‘oini 
for one industry, whereas a subsidy oi homily* may be more useful for another, or even 
a (ombination of time or more toims ol assistance may be desirable. Each ease should 
he dealt with according to its merits and requirements, tin* wishes of the promoted 
being duly considered. Anything in the nature of “ these are the rules you may take 
it or leave ” should he avoided. 

With regal d to control also no hard and fast rule can be laid down; each ease must 
be dealt with according to circumstance.". In my opinion, however, it is essential that 
(iovei nment should have Im* light oi tuii control <>i any i (niccrn oi industiy winch 
receives t lovermnent assistance, though it does not necessarily Ini low the light will 
lie exercised even in part. 

in my opinion it A veiy desirable that in this Presidency ( iovern merit should 
pioneer industries and establish demonstration lactones, but it I may say so without in 
any way departing tioiu vvbat lias already been done lieie in this respect, 1 think the 
time has ■ omc when all energies and hinds available should be turned i n to reall\ big 
tilings allowing in the meantime small things to he promoted l y pnvate enterprise. One 
factory does not make an industry. There are possibilities and they slioald be tackled 
boldly. We have the raw mateiial m cotton the quality of which with the assistance 
of ihe Ag< lrultiiral J)epaitment is improving, and could be very much improved, and the 
market ter the finislu d article in fine cloths is af our door. We have groundnuts and 
products ot the roconw 1 . (ice, and impoitanl Industrie" f'om these ui'ghl i e.i.sonald v be 
expected, if taken up with deierminaiioi*, and above all thefe should ho no limit of any 
kind whatever to tin* aid which may In* given to enterprises because it compotes with 
all established external trade' 

The stage at which a pioneer factory should be closed or handed over to private 
capitalists or companies cannot bo governed by any goiioial rule. The laihires may he 
handed over when every' hope ot success has Icon given up if any one m foolish enough 
to buy them, but md so the successes or promising ventures. They may at any stage 
be turned into comp. lines, and handl'd over to business houses to manage and develop, 
but the shun* capital or t in* major portion of it should ho retained together with, the 
power ol full control. The chief aim to be kept in view is, of course, the development 
of the industiy and not the making of profits, at the same time it is only reasonable 
that when it can he done without defnment to the chief aim the profits should he made 
so far as possible to enunteibalanee the losses. On the other hand, if a pioneer factory 
as scon as success is more or less assured, is handed over to a private company not only 
are profits lost, but there will hi* a risk of the establishment of a kind of monopoly, 
whereas if tiovernment keep full control ot the patent concern, they will he alle to 
encourage development not only by giving financial aid. but by supplying trained workers 
and mnnag-Ts with all the experience ef the initial difficulties behind them. It is by 
building upon such founda'ion, l see the postil ilitv ol creating’ a big financial eoj porntiou 
for financing the capital i equipments for promoting new industries and developing exist- 
ing outs. The creation of a big financial bank with large capital to finance new industries 
is in my opinion beginning at the wrong end and is fraught with every possible danger 
and pit tall. Tn addition to this the creation of such an institution together w T ith apex 
hank" I nr co-operative credit societies must in my opinion If* held in abeyance until such 
time as the formation or not of a State or central bank is definitely settled. 

TIk- formation of a State Hank would relieve one of the principal obstructions to 
development, viz., the inelasticity of the currency and with the removal of that, apex 
banks and Industrial banks could bo more easily developed, probably in the earlier 
stages as departments of the central bank. 
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APPENDIX 11. 

.Vote on vice mills in the trinitm (h^trnt. 

The development, of the lice mill indusln m the (iuntui district' is due to— 

(1) the enterprise of the people «tii cl their mutual trust in cm ii utfici which 
brought into existence capital raised l»y m-opor.il mu, and 

(2) t lx* financial facilities offered hy the It. ink nl Madras 

The usual method of laising capital to start a rice mill is as follows:- 

A number of men, say 12, join together in the venture and assuming tliat the 
mill is estimated to cost Its. (50, 000, they decide to take up between them 00 shares of 
Its. 1,000. Each man may take up five shares or d may he that some take up more and 
others less. Fiom among themselves they appoint two managers who take up huger 
holdings than the others as a rule hut not always for in seme eases the manager.* are 
quite small holders hut during their term of management’ they are required to inciease 
their interest in the mills by special deposit, usually Its. 5,000 which is used as additional 
capital and carries interest. 

2. To provide for working capital a further call is made, of sav Its. 200 or Ps 100 
per share. The working capital in itself is not sufficient for the mill’s requirements and 
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the hank is resorted to for financial assistance. This assistance is given in two ways 
(") “ (loan Loans,” (b) “ Produce Loans.” Clean loans are granted on pronotes signed 
hv the two men who have been appointed managers supported by a personal guarantee bv 
those who have taken shares in the mill venture, that is to say, the twelve men joiittly 
and severally guarantee the hank against any loss arising out of money advanced on 
account of the mill. On the strength ot this guarantee the hank is enabled to provide 
tbe additional capital lequiml to envoi stocks in process of being purchased, milled 
01 marketed. 

d. W hen paddy comes freely to the market and when it suits the mill to do so 
Produce Loans ” are resulted to. Paddy beyond immediate requirements is purchased, 
stored in godewns under the bank s lor k and kev and Ihc hank advames against it. 
1 be paddy lenuius under iien until Mich time as arrivals ai the market arc not sufficient 
to meet the mill lequiienicut*. 

L In addition to advancing moneys to the mills in (lie manner described, advances 
an* frequently granted by the hank to individuals in ordci to enable them to take up 
shares in tin* lmlh. The mills with iev\ except ions are not- registeied under the Indian 
(.ompaiiies Act hut generally all the pari ies, cm barking on tin* venture execute an agree 
ment. From time to time meet ings are held and a record oi proceedings maintained. 

b. 'I bore have been disputes among .shareholders which have brought about the 
temporary dosing ol nulls but considering the enuserva! ive naluie ol the people and 
taking into account tin* ditliculties which always Inn e to In* overcome when new method** 
and customs are introduced, it is a mutter loi satisfaction that tin* rvots and mcichanU 
who joined together have by co-operation aided by sympathetic financial assistance 
been able to (irmly establish an important and succesMul indirstrv in the district 

t». At, the In ginning of the movement many ditliculties bad in be contended with 
ami w hilt i 1 ruin the point oi view nt security tin* banks position was sound, it vv.m lournl 
neei'smry in t L « * interests oi the industry' to e\ei( ise a vcr\ rinse supervision and eontmi 
ovci each mill. The bank's iigcril tiequeutly visited the mills, i n- j »<*<*( <*d the mathi- 
nei \ , t In* (| mil 1 1 v ot tin* output and the slot k- not ninli i lien; examined tin- mill book*' 
and frequently advised .it tin* beginning as to how the books should be written up 
and accounts prepaied. Mil lei*' were also advised as (< maikets and weie brought into 
t ouch with buyer*' through the bank’s agent •>! tin inusuming <ciihrs I In- icndcm v 
to sell rice to too gieal an extent on credit bad to la* checked and the necessity of 
collecting sale-proceeds within reasonable time masted on. Many suggestions have 
been inside in the direction of gelling the nulls In employ repmscutul Les to travel and 
bring I he mill products before possible buyers but the advice is not aided upon. The 
IVlugu is much less inclined to Pavel than the Tamil and in view ot ibis it was suggested 
1 bat a I am ll re pi com ta t i \ e might be engaged by a com Inna t ion oi in 1 1 i s In visit sou i I min 
places in their joint intciest, but ihc suggestion has never been acted upon and the 
opposing interests of i be individual mills are against it. It may liowevei be mentioned 
that at tin* piesent moment, at tin* instance oi tie* Alleppcy agent, null managers in tin* 
Guntur and Tenali districts are being placed in touch with a firm <4 the west coast who 
are prospective buy ers ol cooly i ire for flic and' rubber estates under Hiei? agency. As 
mills increased impmv cmenL in structure Irom an insinaiiee point ot view weic suggest(*d 
and carried out and generally speaking the hank’s agent had to take much the same 
interest in these mills as if he himself were pa it- owner or joint manager. In one c.ase 
on visiting a mill it was found that the stiucture showed 'signs of weakness, the play 
and vibration of the machinery was shaking the building. Expert opinion was advised 
and insisted on with the result that at a comparatively' small cost flu* building was 
mi ide .secure and stable and a serious disaster avoided. 

i. The history of one mill may* he of infcresl. At a. certain village a considerable 
business was done in selling biown or rough i ice to the mills The paddy was lmsked 
in hand-mill and tin* rough rice was sold to the mills hut 1 when the demand for raw rice 
gave wav' to the greater demand for boiled rice the men concerned found that w’hat thev 
bad regarded as a sure business w as disappeai ing. They consulted together with the 
icsult that a number of small metal boilers weie purchased and placed in various backyard- 
where small drying platforms were also laid down. The paddy was boiled, dried on 
the platforms, put through the band-mills and the rough rice sold to the mills. Some time 
after this they had a further consultation which resulted in their combining together, 
capital on tin* lines already* described was raised with tin* bank’s assistance and a rice 
mill erected. This rice mill wdiieh is successfully working is managed by two of the 
villagers and is financed by* the bank. 

8 Prior to tbe yoai 1 90b there were only a few rice mills in the Godavari, Guntur 
and Tvistna districts. Tbe number has since increased very largely and during this 
year (1910) the bank has financed in these districts as many as 74 rice mills in addition 
to vvlii, h there are otheis, though I believe not many, who have not come to us for 
assistance 

9. Capital for cotton ginning factories is raised m the same manner and these 
factories art* financed by’ the b.mk on the same lines as the rice mills. 

10. Tin* following figures showing our advances outstanding in the Guntur, Godavari 
and Ki stn a districts in May 1 GOG and our deposits (other than Government) on the 
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tame date* compared with our present investments and density in these districts 
may be interesting as showing that banking development in the districts in this Presi- 
dency is at present almost entirely one sided : — 

hakli*. 

Its. 

Total advances oil TLbt May J9U(i ... ... ... ... ... 22 

Do. do. ‘ 1910 1U1 


Total 

1900 

Total 

1910 


deposits 

deposits 


Increase 109 

(othm* than Government deposits ojn Tlst Muv 

1. Id 

(other Mian Government deposits an Hist May 

!. 20 

Increase 12 


Ukai. Kyijikm b , 29m dv.Mvin 1917. 

Sn f . //. Stnniit . — (2- How Ion have von been Sec letarv and Ticasuier of flic 
Bonk of Madrasi .1. Eleven years. 

(J. Before that, you wen* a munbei ot veal's m the bank s sen u e f . I Total serviie 
now over 2S years I ha\e held \aiious appointments includiu that ot inspector ol 
agencies. 

(2- And von have thcicioic an intimate personal knowledge ot the hank s workr'- 
.1 Yes. 

<2- You are m la\oui of < Jov ernmeiit assistance loi the development ot liiduHi icsj'- 
.1. Yes. 

(). Financially and bv means of the establishment ot pioneei and demoiistiatioii 
lactones y A. Yes 

Q. Llow could that finam lal ussistum e be best given y Could it he cotiv cnicntlv 
and u^efnllv given through the Presidency banks!' — 1. The Presidency hanks would, 
no doubt, turn nee tile stocks, but the Government financial assistant e requited is mole 
in the shape ol shale capital ol perhaps debeiit ill es The Presidency banks eouhj not 
do that under t he Ael . 

(I And also it is not exactly uankini' business!-' .1. Yes. So lai a*- Hus Pie^uleuev 
is concerned, lliere has not 1 M*t* u any 1foub|e about financing the winking capital of 
industries. 

(>. You do not see ; 1 1 1 y paitnulai need loi mod itiea t ion ol (lie Piesidem v Hanks 
AH!' — .1. Yot with that end in \ iew 

<2. You divide industries mlo smallei and iargei jndiistnes and von think that the 
smaller and cottage mdustiies can lie « I « *a 1 1 with b\ means oi juiv.de eiileijin.se and co- 
operation and that even available assistance Humid be giv(*n to them by the Depurt- 
numt of 1 mlust lies r 1. That is in) idea T Humid like the Department ot Industries 
to lake up some really log thing to pioneer. 

(>, You would jmt on {he bigger things to the Department ol lndustries v - .1 

Yes. 

II Y ou say, “ the creation of a big financial bank with huge capital to finance 
new’ industries is, in my opinion beginning at the vvmng end ”, Imt you indicate that 
a hjg financial corporation might do better. Would that be a jn’ivate corporal ion !" — A. 
M v idea was that it could come by the Go\ernnu‘nt pioneering big industries They 
will hold the bulk of the share capital to start with and then they will hand over the 
factory when it lias developed and proved itself to la* successful and I lien let go a certain 
amount of shales si ill holding control of the roneein. Then t hey would stall another 
factory and hand it over still holding a sufficient number ot shares to ensure control 
These Government shares would eventually be the inundation of the financial corporation. 

Q. And you would suggest (he Government disposing of the tactorics one by one 
and not handing them in a body to certain houses That would tend in establish a 
monojjoly A. Yes. 

(). You will have to be careful to avoid that!' .1. Ye**. You can hand over the 
management without flu* absolute control You can let tbc business house working 1 it, 
have a certain proportion of tin* shares. 

0. flow do von think that tin* Department of Indushies Humid la* const it uled !' 
Should there he a Hoard as well v — A. F think that an Advisory Board would be a good 
thing. 

n. Standing «>r jieimanenty — A You may have mu or two permanent niemhers with 
power to add to their number for every particular industry you want to take up or inquim 
into. 
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q. Would it have bud get ted iunds—tliis Department ot' Industries or would it 
have to go to the Government as the occasion arises Y — A. It would be well to have a 
certain amount budgeted tor general expenses but power to exceed budget when required 
hhouid be freely gisen when possible. 

<). It would be provincial m each case? Jt would not be imperial f-A . had 
jnovinee would la* well to ha\e its own. 

q. With a Jmpeiial l)ii ectoi-Gcncial oi Industiies perhaps? — A . Yes. 

O You it'll') til tilt! very luige sums you have givcu out in ml vances to the ddferenl 
ooiieerns dining tlic l-usy season. 1 suppose that money is handled in specie practically 
entirely? -A. You reier to industries proper or to trade in gencial. 

() ] suppose to tins nee the \arious crops? — /l- -No, it is nol all in silver. Ill &oni€ 
di.-trii'ls in the Hrcsideuev note- are rt*e(i\ed and used tieely. . 

(J. 1.- Iliele eomjdete w illingncss In t.ike notes? -1. 1 think so ill some disuiet 1 

though not in all. ... . 

O With i eferenee to \our rernaik in the last paiagrapb ol your note with regard t( 
Slate iiaiik, one ol the functions ot the Stale hank, 1 sup]iOM>. would lie to take up lli< 
impel currency ? — . 1 . Yes. and develop a eertain amount ot paper money. 

O |; ut ,,,,'ij.ht not that have a leiaidmg ell'eet ? The (iovernment notes are giadu 
■illy heeomin-% it would appeal, mine popular among the people and .1' you wish t< 
ma'k. ,m\ change. il might lie :>]d to have a lelnldiiig elleet ?- - .1 Hccausc I think ym 
M ,,g|il iianil the paper eurren-v over to lie wolked by Hie State bank, it would no 
neces-a ril v follow lli.it ( in,ci miieiit guaialilec is t. > be vv it In! raw n. 

O. You would agiee tlial am atb-iupl to lor<e tlie popniai isinp of (ioyeriiiiieu 
curienev notes would dele.it its own ends? il must eoiue gladually? .1. Yes. Hu 
the opening ol new brancho in sill the oitth me d* lifts Unit l»a\e not got any hankm* 
facilities would, in itself, h piead tin* um* <d niimui m.lcs. 

U ran \ oil gi\( :»n\ idea as to what piopmlmii ot the capital that is used n 
linaneing the movements ot cinps is non-Kum|jeaus in Uns iVesulciiev ? 1 1 an 

at raid ! 'enuld not gi'f von any cstimat- 1 (d that 

U. A \cr\ large jiiopoitioii in tin* eailiei stage-? 
tti«' huropoan nrve.i toilfiu at all t hie ot the \ci\ 
lh Is Presidency, so tai as ! know, is nol tom lied bv a 
tain extent m in the hamls of Indians and a laigc 

Bnmhav . , 

()' You do giant loe ii' vm tieely indeed on agricultural produce: 

() ( > ndet lmessaiA snleguai <1- v - . 1 . Ye-. 

O And act i in oiigh Mini- agents? -A. Ws. \Ye do not giant loans against piodue 
in Madias to alls laroe extent. Then* is very little demand loi such aeeoninindalmi 
oM-oid Iroin the small dealei- whoso liansaefinns il would be ton diflieull to follow 
I ; hes(‘ -mall men aic liiiaueed b\ the s|, rolls and native bankers down here, that i 
XatlMoUm Chrltis, and we finnme the Xntliiki'Ottai Chiths to a huur extent. On tli 
other hand a large poll ion of the business at tin* branches <d tije bank i s in the tonn < 

loans against prntlie e. . • . T , 

O A sviiuess told ii- the othei day with loterenee to the Berhampur dislnel- 1 d 
not xhink he ..lated it as a fact — but hi* said that he believed that the hank discontinue 
lately the gianting oi loans on produce and that there has been a dislocation ot tiud 
ihere Is that so y .1 it is tiue we reeentlv closed down all business in nerhampr 
1 1 in mull v w,' luid n In ;i ill'll nl Itoerhampui and wc closed Unit down idioul IS yours ag. 
Jt did noi pay. \Yc closed slonllv altcrlhe railway bad been liuili there, and tii.de w; 
drawn away 'from Hvihampu. to'olli.r « ei.lres. A few years ago vye attempted to vvoi 
Berhampur a*- an uutagenev from Y i/.ianagram , which is a veiy long way off and w 
„,V, it n trial in mom wavs limn one, but (here was pradieally no business going o 
there There was no mereanlile firm llie.e to whom we could entrust 1 he l.usmess an 
so we closed it down. A- a matW of faei. il mean! a question of under Ks oO.OOO I 
finance all the business oiVerimr iheie, and there was no dislocation of trade U\ oi 

branch being closed down. , 

() ]{ ; , s the Bank of Madias as Mich taken any interest or done anything to help 

co-opera! ive movemenl in Ihis presidency? 1. We have nol taken any adive pa 
in the -lulling of individual societies, lint we have been very sympathetic Inwards 11 
movemenl The prese.il posiiion is Ous. The Madras central urban hank whn 
mole or less an apex hank in Ihis Presidency has a cash ere.ht aeeounl from us 

the ma'itiuim allowed under our bv -laws , • ,• , i 

O il,, what security?—! The security of the pronotes of the rural societies to who 

'’•rViXthat quite ii. order under the Hanks Act? -.1. Yes. The pronotes an- pay ah 
on demand. Thev ale note- from the rural societies ill favour of the urban hank and v 
hold them as security for the cash credit. In addition to that, some years ago tl 
Registrar asked us if we could not do something more to hel|i the district en-opeiati 
bank^ tlmt finance ibe smaller rural societies and wo said thal we would be very glad 


-.1. Of course a great many crop 
bn grO is i ice Tiic l ife t nijj 1 
siiiL 1 It* Kuropean . < 'olPm Id .1 eei 

piopoitiou ot it is liuanced lior 

-A Yus. 
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tousider anv definite proposition. that lie put up, ami so tai \\ li;i \ i* uevci turned down 
ll|N |,usiness that he lias recommended. At present the (Amnhatoic District V rhau Bank. 
Ttichiuopoly J)istricl Hank, Salem District Hank, Madura, lt.unnad, Taiijore and 
lv i > t n a Hanks haxe cash credits with us. 

\Ij ('. E Loir.- When vtun bank advances ninnci to mduMiial nmu-nis in 
wind extent does the bank pn into tin- aliaiis oi the mdu-tiv and tlio wax U m conducted*' 

| jj \\ i s a huge oonooin, snob as tbo Buckingham Mills and (ho C.iinatu Mills, we 
bavo t heir balance '-beets, and wo know then position and wo do not icijuiie to on (pine xeiy 
rloselv into l hen aiiaim With repaid to small « oiieei Us that an- not join! situ k com - 
panics but me pi iv ately ow lied, such as oin i in* nulls and I h i n *.» - like that, we l now the 
people who are mullin'*; them and make iuithei omjuines as tu then me, us and inUentx 
ami aeeoid iuglx w t> make our ud\ am es 01 uduselhem 

ft y lM1 an mole on the ebaiaetei ol tin- persons who are lesponsibh* ioi tin- ohiomu 
than Hie concern itsell: 1. We have eat intake xeix lanjelx into eon-idei at ion I heir 

bu-ine s (jualitn at ion- ibeii abilitx and mt'^ntN 

( j |> u i u ,u ;m( nisjie(t 1 lit'ii book*, and that nut (d ihiup b\ an olio ei o! the 
bank r -- i W e h.«\ e done m. 

O' It would lie I’M optional " I. It i- not oui genual mle \\ \\U repaid In Ihe 
tiee mills, oil! aoeuis in (oil. . ui dMiirl- have Lumdv a-mlcd them m their book- 
l\ i * . | ; i ] , p and Ihe wavs «•) » ond m t mil* then b u - 1 1 1 i*s - Se lai as then -loks are concerned 
xw . t .\aniiin (ben book- and we pet letunis <,| the -to, ks thev ledd. whal tlun sales 
have been, etc 

( I y on s i \ , - ■ The ( i eat ion ot a hip ima neial b,i 1 1 k w i ' it la i pi a pita ! to till a lire new 

uidnshies A in m\ oj inion bipuminn .it the wnmp t no and liaupbl with rvu\ 

possible 1 1 a 1 1 u e i and pitlall' When von ax mw mdustiie-, wo ! not i h« indu-tnal 

In a \ , r\ I a i’° e e\t»*nt ab-o biumi ihe < \ten>ion oi an «• \ i - 1 ; n «.• imlu-hv? I. 

( \ 1 1 .• i n I \ it will do that. I am ^ ontminj iiixm- 11 lothi I’n adem \ i am not -peaking’ 
| () , Ihenlhei Dic-idciieies w lieu* indii'-tiie- an- si mmh Iuithei advanced Ilian heie 

O \. ,, mb*, a \ or \ buio prnpoitmn <d the Ini-ines- ol llu mdielii.il bank, in 
die ills! in Uam e, would be the extension -a ixi-ling indu-tin- a- eomp.ued with new 
i n * ! 1 1 s 1 1 i e - v I. \ e- I > u 1 it \ on stall a linaneial col point 'on with a vei\ lai m* capital , 
X mi l >i;tN e limned i.« lelv jmt to build a iiniidn j ul mill- and the pinbab.litx is lh;d a L’ood 
many imlu-tm*- will hud development in hemp ovei done 

'() | asked von wind von thoupdit Ihe danger would pal t irulai I v be; ll would have 
in be a hie bank, oi eN»* it ( mild not undertake that kind of bushier ai ally- I It 
w on Id ha v e to be so. 

O Bcail-e d will liavt to oieibute its i :s| v s 1. \ c- 

O' | )< i \ o 1 1 think tliiii il is likelv that »n this Bie-idonev \oii will be able to di-ln- 
bme \ i)iii i id.- -ullieient ly — 1. Not at present Hull iheie aix <eitain jio- si In 1 1 hes 
,t beg uit ( | u iet I v and giadwallv worked out 

<)_ | niiiKr in the list ol indmiihs which nm -.<y vm'i laid- ha- I h * 1 1 <‘<>lu ei lied 1 
in film lie i up , v on mention on h om Ian m - x * -- . x » *•- 

ij. In Mew o{ the laipe non 1 i o' -mm ol them <d uupoi lam e, which 

exist in tins Vtesidrmv, it i- -m; . iim-u : * A- . r.ndbi o! lael, taniiinp industiv 

is one that t In- bank ha-alwax b’> < id ! i \e.v I*;. o| ll is lalhei a spe< ulat i \ e business 
a ml to a la l 'je extent 1 be t a n lu*’ s a \ t a i lead \ lull*. !i na m • d !>v 1 he bin n . 

I), \nn dn not huam*, them diu-et'v. bid the\ ale (mamed by the expoihus whom 
you ^nanee in I urn ^ — - 1 . Yes. As a lnatbi of fact, e\i banpe banks icallx finance a 
pmdoi poll inn of that 11 is ex|»oj t business and il poos hi them naturally. 

() You preloi to .dlow tin' linanemp of tln'-i' lanneiie.s to be conducted tliiouph 
some iirm that lias made lelations with them; 1. And eliminate the danpei of the 
same stock beinp- {inaneed Ivvict* over. 

O' Supposing it is a (jiiestion of (iovei nnimit lin.incial assistant e b\ a loan, do 
you Hunk that the loan should In* piven bv tiovernmeni or preb-i.ddy bv the Indus- 
trial hanky — 1. Bv ili<‘ indtishial bank. That i- what the indu-diial bank m uibmdi'd 
101. 

A]>art I rom the lact that (ioxeinmcni will be domp the unlustii.il hank’s business 
flit* industrial bank will biinp- more leason to bt*ai on the Ihiup than the biov ei nim'iit b - 
.1. Yes. The bank would be moie in touch with Hie business. 

(), Do you think theie would be a larpe Inmine-s Ioi Hie uidiistiial bank to do bn a, 
number ol voars v - I. Xoi in this Presidmiex 

O. You think tliat there m a ease lor tin* (iovei nment retention <d' manaeeimui! oi 
jiioneer faeloiv in older to supply tiained wmkeis and ma napei s ? — .1. Yes. That is one 
oi the impoiiant icasons lot (iov-unment hav in** Hu* eontiol 

O, How are you poinp to prevent a pioneer laitoiv with ( iovei nment money behind 
it from competing io an unfaii wax with tin* existin', eoieeiiis that aie Halted tliere- 
aitery T do not s >( \ that it is ai all impossible, but what wmild be xou?- siiei_*<'st inn tor 
prevent in jj' il y - A - 1 should IlnnL the naiural (‘xli’iismn of tin* indiisii v would be Ihiouph 
Government subsidiary com panics. 
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Q. Thai might considerably increase the Government's liabilities for proper manage- 
ment which would not be; desirable!'- — A. Yes. i did not consider that, but 1 do not 
consider it a matter of great importance. Though Government has power of control tbty 
would not necessarily exercise the power. 

Mr. .1. ('/ mtterton. — (>. Would you suggest territoiial distribution oi activity in 
that ease!' A. When subsidiary or independent concerns are started, they might arrange 
with the original eoneeiit that they .should not compete m <■ rtain areas. 

Mr. C. E . Lou\- Q. Or they might sell their output through a common agency ? — A. 
They could sell their output thiough a common agency. I think that the evils of com- 
petition between a new concern and one that had been pioneered by Government can be 
exaggerated beca use they cannot both bi working under identical conditions. It is 
(juite possible that the private loncein Mould be working under more favourable 
conditions. 

Sir F . //. Sit nuut (K rile nbjeei oi the Gn\ eminent institution will be partly 
educational ? /I. Yes. 

Ifnn'hl, /'/unlit I/. 1/ Malunijn. < > w You sa\, “ Ii i.s a pojmlar cry, li not helie), 
that indudiies are strangled m India foi want ot leamnabJc financial facilities. 1 can 
without liesita I ion , say Unit in t hi- Presidency tin* conijdaint is without solid founda- 
tion.” \ on icier i here to ag m a 1 1 m al industries mainly ? ! No 

(J. You reier to m.inulaetunng indmdiies also!" .1 Acs. 

(J. Ilow many weaving mills an* \ou financing heie? \ou sa\ “ nine cotton spin- 
ning and (or) u ea\ ing nulh I. There aie nine ultogebhci. Three ot <hem are, spin- 

ning’ only live are spinning and weaving- and one weaving only. 

(J. Are these owned l»v European ii J‘nm ? A Some ol lliem ate 

(J. Which o I these ? 1 It n not (juile eojioet to ,sa\ Euiupean owned -w<* will 

say, European managed. Most ot them haw* a tond main Indian shaiehidders as w<‘lj. 
There are the Duekmgliam Mills, the ('arnatie Mills and the Rangulow Woollen and 
Dutton Mills whieh ale managed by Messrs. Hinny y ( The Coimbatore Mill K 

managed bv Messis. Stan*-, y < ’o. , but a ‘rood deal oi the « apital i- Indian capital 

In M \ sore, I he Spinning end Wen vine Mills aie managed b\ Indian-' with Indian 
capital. Mall mill is entirely Indian < apital, nut il has been Inimb .! ow*r to the manage- 
m(*nt ot M<s-ns. Slanes y t <>., breause Indian in;ma<>( mciil was not suwes*- till. Kale- 
waram mill is entirely Indian capital and Indian managed J< is managed by a big 
y«ttuH-oU,u E licit! Koilp.itli Mills aie owned and worked by Indians 

Q. In what vva\ do yon tiuume- on the security o| s|otks v A. It ie.ill\ < nines to 

senility oi their storks. 'To a eeitain extent we vvoik in this wav. AVc lake a pro-note 

joint 1\ by the maiiag.ng agents and the company t mi* a cm la in anmuni, say for five 
lakhs or six lakhs, or whatever it may be, and they undertake to hold all the stocks 
or the equivalent against it and we get a monthly statement of the storks on hand 

Q. Are the three jute mills mentioned in yun written statement Indian oi Euro- 
pean K — . 1. They arc all Indian. The biggest job- mill i.s pail oi the South Indian 
Industrials. It used to b«* the old Aibuthnot Industrials, but it was bought over by 
the llajis and it is worked by them. 

Q. A on say that these- industries haw* not iouml any ditlhulty in obtaining finan- 
ci.il he*! p. Haw* win bad any proposition hefoie you for capital lot starting industries ?- 
1. No. 1 do not think we have had any special application except in eases of the 
small rice mills. They put up a certain amount of cash and we give an advance on (lie. 
personal security oi those interested to build godovv ns. W e help them us far as we can 
within safe limits without, tying up an undue amount in brick and moitar and machinery. 
That vvr cannot do. 

(). Do these rice nnlK gcneialh prepare rice lm export that is. the 101 rice mills 
that you speak of?- A. Not entirely for foreign export. There is very little that goes 
to Europe. 

Q. There is not very much foreign export trade m Madias in rice?- .1. There are 

two places that a certain amount goes to, Ceylon and Mauritius; very little goes to 

Europe. 

Q. To Sumatra? A. Xot vei\ much from tins Presidency They used to get rice 
from Rangoon and Siam. 

G. In Madras it i.s mostly boiled rice? A. To a very large extent, it is boiled 

rice 

Q. I have heard it stated that your brandies are only in places where there is a 
brisk ("port or import, trade. Is that so? How- far is that statement, correct? — A. Jt 
could not be further away from the truth. It i.s not so. Tin* amount that we finance 
for foreign export is very very small comparatively speaking. It so happens that we 

have got a great many of our brandies in sea -port towns, but you have got to go hack 

to the dates when those branches were first started — in those days there were no com- 
munications but by sea. 
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Q. And they have stayed i here y — A . Yes. The trade lias concentrated there and 
railways have concentrated there. The great diiliculty of going inland and opening more 
branches is the want of resources. 

Q. What resources y .1. Hanking resources. 

(j. You have got blanches in seven places or nine at present m this I*ie.Mdencv‘r - .1 
We have nineteen branches and live sub-branches wheie \u ha\e an oflic er stationed 
and in addition to Ihese five nut-stations where wo haw an otheei stationed perma- 
nently, we have a number of small places, some piacticaily in the am Ids wheie their 
is no means of getting to them excepting by walking over the puddv fields when the 
canals are (dosed to trallie. We liave an Indian stationed at these* places who takes 
charge of the produce that we grant loans upon. 

(). Dow many disturbs do these hranelies cover.- A. 'Then* are 3 t distnets m the 
Presidency and we have got sixteen bundle* in foul teen districts In M imc districts 
we have more than one branch, and there are ten districts with no brandies. There 

are six Native States and wi* have three brandies in two Native States One Native 

State has two brandies, and then* are foui Native Si. lies without branches. 

Q. So fai as Kritisb India m the Madias Piesideiicv is i nncenicd, von have ten 
branches? — A. Ten districts without a branch. Fourteen districts out of ?! have got 
branches. 1 ran admit tiiat India is umlei hanked. 

Q. The total number of brandies that \nu have is altogelliei nineteen ? — /I. Yes. 
One of these hram h(‘s i*» not in India hut in (’oloiiibo 

(J. You youjMelf i«el that these ale not Millicieut toi tlie fiiMiieiiig of industnes 
in this Pr(*sideney ?- I I have alwavs though) that India i. uirb*r-batiked, and one 
difficulty is to get icsourees with whuti to open iiiom* hra hes We have got to 

lemomher that a hank has two side- Hu one "ide il horiows .mb on the other side it 

lends In new branches m\ expeiieme is that it is always n, one w i\ (hat hanking 
facilities are warn led, that is, laeiJiiies tor buns. There is no ohje<t in opening blanch 
hanks when you have not got money enough to go mum! That is the sob* mason ol the 
want of development oi banking in this lb eMdeiiev . 

Q Non have been hdjied h\ ( iov ci niioui I b\ \ei\ huge balances in < nth You 

cannot legit miald y complain d want oi mone\ ? \mi Imve laid the use ot ( inurnment 
balances to a \er\ large extent?- 1 Not in a vei\ huge extent \\ e have got mm h 
less now than 50 oi K) \eaisago. We have on an aveiage about a Mole of iijpecs and 
I am very thankful I,, Government fnj 0, but ] , should be more thankful if they gave 
me another two cron--., and it < nuld In used to vei \ good purpose in tins IVcsideiit \ 

U- you anything to suggest as to how more eajulal could he obtained tumi 

tin* people, tor insfan<e‘- .1 i i is l.eyoiid me anyhow to imline the people of India 
to put their monev i ulo ban ks 

(J. Don t \ on think that what r needed i.s that tin ic should be a legulai banking* 
organisation, to provide a vei\ mudi large? nunihei of banks both in the distnets ami 
tali si Is, for a Ph sidcney like t li is y 1 F\ er\ < h ing depends upon funds Provided 
there was no lack oi hunk stiilh lent bt.im ii hanks would (jmeklv follow. 

Q. The population of tin's Pie-idem \ i- mxulv foil a millions- | (^uite possible. 

<). You had. I’m instance, in England, 7,000 banking nffic< s in ff)l3. Jn Ireland you 
hijve 803 hanking oftiees and m Scotland 0")(iy J. \ es. 

Q t ’oni pa red to the facilities which those hank provide ini the people of the 
(kilted Kingdom, you might say that the banking facilities heir are extremely pom 
and unsatislaetory ? — ,1. \ es, hut tbei(‘ is this dillieultv that von -cun to overlook A 
gmp Jiropoi t ion of these hranelies air what we call deposit bram lies. They simply gel 

deposits. ’ ’ ^ 

Q- I waul to go to the root of the mallei. What do you think led to the develop 

merit of hanking there and what stood in the wav of hanking here? You have been 

connected with this hank for :?8 years. Has any effort been made hv the ( mv eminent 
during the last L\8 years that you have been connected with thk bank to train Indians 
*n banking methods y- .1 I do not follow t]je purport ol vmir question Is it to train 
the general public to appreciate tlx* value of banks 

(). No. To train Indians to manage banks, to run banks as mammei s ?- A f do 
not suppose so. 

Q. Notliing has been doney — .1. I do not suppose so. 

0. Don’t you ascribe this want of growth of hanking largely to the absence of this 
kind of ed neat ion 1. No. 

Q. You know that in Japan in the (nurse of 30 or W years thev have developed 
hanking to a very large extent ? — .1. Yes. 

(>. You know that the Government there have taken definite steps to impart and 
train the Japanese young men in methods of hanking!'- .I.Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that a similar course, if adopted lima*, would spread a knowledge 
of hanking business among the people and would create more confidence in hank- am 7 
induce Indians to invest their money in hanks?-- <1 . I do not think so. F fliink vmi have 
got to go deeper. 

36-a 
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(>. What is il !" — .1. i flunk to «i large extent 1 lie trouble is in tin* Indian law ui 
succession. 

(J. in what way!"- A. Von take an undivided ilindu Jamih lor instance. A man 
ran make no piovisjnn tor his wile excepting by the jewellery that hi* loads on her. A 
man rammt put money in deposits and mduMiiul < oneerns to make pjovision Joi hi.s 
wile. She wants naturally some prnv isinn lelt lot hei cspci dally il 1 1 1 < * re is no son, and 
llieie is mi puiheulur lo\e tor hei You take tin* Muhammadan law ot succession . f| 
is tine I he ladies ot the family aie entitled to a leitam shale, hut they ha\e uniortu- 
natel \ tin* f/uJm svstem and the\ depend upon agents outride, and tin* piohahilil\ 
is that in a great man\ rase- they will he swindled h\ tli(*n agents and the i onseijuenre 
is that they waul to have then money immediate) v undei then lontiol and the hesi 
way In <jet that to ha\e actual gold m their possession. That is not peeulia? to thi- 
country cithi-r. I happened to ha\e a i on \ ei sn t ion with the lin.inrial Advisei to t i i < 
Kgyptian ( io\ el nnieiil and I asked him about the hum ding ol gold, and he told me 
e\mtl\ the same thing obtained m Kgypt, \ i/.. the Muhamma<laii ladies' pi eleirtirt 
fm having gold undei tlun posM* sum 

ft I teal that you .,ie ml well mlormed on that point. An \ou awaie that a \ei\ 
huge numhei ot Hindus I mug mi punt families have been laiiving on imsiness toi 
geiici ( i I mu - You might s, ( \ almost n t j»ei cent— J mean among the trading 1 eoni- 
m n n 1 1 1 c ■* I 'llu* trading community is very \e>\ small and | mu talking gcneiullv 
I talk ol this Ihe-idom’X ami 1 restuel m\ lemaiks to Him I ‘i is uleiic\ I do not know 
wlmt may he* going on in Bombay, Bomhav i iiuiHi tuithei advanced than Madia- 
m i lid usi lies ,i m I hade- In M.nli.ii oiil tl.uhus p r h 1 1 e;i 1 1 \ koep no eapita! in till'll 
tiade in <as|i. then capital is m land and houses and jewelleiv. 

i l You aie aware that iiivestiuents in hanks . 1 1 « a mallei ot leient giowth in all 
muni lies 1 " Kven in huglund it h..s been glowing so that it \ou <ompaic the liguies o‘ 
B n gland : »l) \ i*a i - ago with t hose ol the in esen t da \ , \mi will h ml a 1 i emendou- d i tlei em e ' 

I Yes 

n And -o also, investments m hank’* have giown eiiiniiioieh in .Japan dining the 
last timty \i*ais and a Uo in othei count lies’;' ! Yes 

Has ih.it not been a mallei ot edmahon m the wa\s ami methods ot hank- 
ing r - . 1 HaitU that, lull i h i e ( ! \ lo lialii'at dm elopnient dm* to tin* meieased Wealth 
ol t lie count l v. 

So that it come to I hi', that hole you can ar-ount hn tin- want ol development 
paitl\ owing In t|u* absence el wealth and paill\ to the .ilsi'in c ol a knowledge ot the 
modem methods ol hanking v .1 I won't sax that 

fj lake hn instance the saving- hanks Y’ou tmd that Indians aie laigelx invest- 
ing monev in tin* jiosi il savings li.in ks l Yes, to some extent 

(' And thev ale inverting menev in m-opeiative ,-oriolie v I in a eeltain extent 
ft I- it not due to the hut that savings hanks have been I li- 1 1 1 il led and i o-opei a I I v e 
hanks have hren instituted r I I ndoiilitedl v It thev had not been instituted tliev 
< oil Id not put monev into I hem. 

1 1 thev vveie not in existence where eould thev put monev." You think that 
slinit ol t lie demolition ol the joint family system and shoit ol a i liange in tin* /jtmhi 
sv stem among the Muhammadans, theie i- no step who h you can recommend to (iov- 
• •inmenl to promote gieatei investments m banks'-' 1. I do not think that anything 
that you eould do will induce a gieatei investment in hanking excepting natmal develop- 
ment. As I have said Lelore, India h u ndei -hanked, and il I had the jiower and 
Jesoe.i es I would have hank- opened eveivvvheie But evei'v where W(* go. it is ,j ease 
et wauling to hoitow horn the hank and not paving monev in. ..ml the development 
e! ,i numhei ol branches must neees-aiily he slow' 

Pt K Hnj'Lnt'on ft In ■ uses when* mu have opened blanches m the mulassil 
do vou find that then* m a great develojmient in ‘he numhei ot dejiosiloi s r- 1. \o. 
t he dev elojmient is U‘iv slow. 

ft If is mi slow a- lo diseomagt' vou horn extending the numhei ol bia miles , 1 
I would net sav diseoinage. As long as we have got lesmiives else\vh(*ie in big eentie> 
we will go in spile ol the tact that it is veiy slow development 11 is so -low that it 
has not enabled n* to open as ijuieklv as vve would olheiwise have doin'. 

ft. Whal do you mean hy saving that India is undei hanked ? K it that tluue is 
not a siitln ieiit numhei- ol branches toi tin* sj/e ot the count ry !"— . 1 Y’es 

ft And uni cannot suggest anv liioins by which that partieulai diflieullv can he 
got o \ e i - .1 To my mind the formation of a big State hank with tin* paper currency 
would help vei y largely It is not the (piestmn whcthei a blanch pavs or riot, that 

prevents the increase ol launches, i am quite pieparod to open brunches at mam 

places that 1 know will not |>a\ hu many years fo come I know cvcntuallv thev will 

he made to pa\ , hut 1 have not got the resoul oes to open. 

ft Your hank needs assistance to i*nahle it to entry out that purt irular hum ol 
development A A T es 
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Q. And they have stayed i here y — A . Yes. The trade lias concentrated there and 
railways have concentrated there. The great diiliculty of going inland and opening more 
branches is the want of resources. 

Q. What resources y .1. Hanking resources. 

(j. You have got blanches in seven places or nine at present m this I*ie.Mdencv‘r - .1 
We have nineteen branches and live sub-branches wheie \u ha\e an oflic er stationed 
and in addition to Ihese five nut-stations where wo haw an otheei stationed perma- 
nently, we have a number of small places, some piacticaily in the am Ids wheie their 
is no means of getting to them excepting by walking over the puddv fields when the 
canals are (dosed to trallie. We liave an Indian stationed at these* places who takes 
charge of the produce that we grant loans upon. 

(). Dow many disturbs do these hranelies cover.- A. 'Then* are 3 t distnets m the 
Presidency and we have got sixteen bundle* in foul teen districts In M imc districts 
we have more than one branch, and there are ten districts with no brandies. There 

are six Native States and wi* have three brandies in two Native States One Native 

State has two brandies, and then* are foui Native Si. lies without branches. 

Q. So fai as Kritisb India m the Madias Piesideiicv is i nncenicd, von have ten 
branches? — A. Ten districts without a branch. Fourteen districts out of ?! have got 
branches. 1 ran admit tiiat India is umlei hanked. 

Q. The total number of brandies that \nu have is altogelliei nineteen ? — /I. Yes. 
One of these hram h(‘s i*» not in India hut in (’oloiiibo 

(J. You youjMelf i«el that these ale not Millicieut toi tlie fiiMiieiiig of industnes 
in this Pr(*sideney ?- I I have alwavs though) that India i. uirb*r-batiked, and one 
difficulty is to get icsourees with whuti to open iiiom* hra hes We have got to 

lemomher that a hank has two side- Hu one "ide il horiows .mb on the other side it 

lends In new branches m\ expeiieme is that it is always n, one w i\ (hat hanking 
facilities are warn led, that is, laeiJiiies tor buns. There is no ohje<t in opening blanch 
hanks when you have not got money enough to go mum! That is the sob* mason ol the 
want of development oi banking in this lb eMdeiiev . 

Q Non have been hdjied h\ ( iov ci niioui I b\ \ei\ huge balances in < nth You 

cannot legit miald y complain d want oi mone\ ? \mi Imve laid the use ot ( inurnment 
balances to a \er\ large extent?- 1 Not in a vei\ huge extent \\ e have got mm h 
less now than 50 oi K) \eaisago. We have on an aveiage about a Mole of iijpecs and 
I am very thankful I,, Government fnj 0, but ] , should be more thankful if they gave 
me another two cron--., and it < nuld In used to vei \ good purpose in tins IVcsideiit \ 

U- you anything to suggest as to how more eajulal could he obtained tumi 

tin* people, tor insfan<e‘- .1 i i is l.eyoiid me anyhow to imline the people of India 
to put their monev i ulo ban ks 

(J. Don t \ on think that what r needed i.s that tin ic should be a legulai banking* 
organisation, to provide a vei\ mudi large? nunihei of banks both in the distnets ami 
tali si Is, for a Ph sidcney like t li is y 1 F\ er\ < h ing depends upon funds Provided 
there was no lack oi hunk stiilh lent bt.im ii hanks would (jmeklv follow. 

Q. The population of tin's Pie-idem \ i- mxulv foil a millions- | (^uite possible. 

<). You had. I’m instance, in England, 7,000 banking nffic< s in ff)l3. Jn Ireland you 
hijve 803 hanking oftiees and m Scotland 0")(iy J. \ es. 

Q t ’oni pa red to the facilities which those hank provide ini the people of the 
(kilted Kingdom, you might say that the banking facilities heir are extremely pom 
and unsatislaetory ? — ,1. \ es, hut tbei(‘ is this dillieultv that von -cun to overlook A 
gmp Jiropoi t ion of these hranelies air what we call deposit bram lies. They simply gel 

deposits. ’ ’ ^ 

Q- I waul to go to the root of the mallei. What do you think led to the develop 

merit of hanking there and what stood in the wav of hanking here? You have been 

connected with this hank for :?8 years. Has any effort been made hv the ( mv eminent 
during the last L\8 years that you have been connected with thk bank to train Indians 
*n banking methods y- .1 I do not follow t]je purport ol vmir question Is it to train 
the general public to appreciate tlx* value of banks 

(). No. To train Indians to manage banks, to run banks as mammei s ?- A f do 
not suppose so. 

Q. Notliing has been doney — .1. I do not suppose so. 

0. Don’t you ascribe this want of growth of hanking largely to the absence of this 
kind of ed neat ion 1. No. 

Q. You know that in Japan in the (nurse of 30 or W years thev have developed 
hanking to a very large extent ? — .1. Yes. 

(>. You know that the Government there have taken definite steps to impart and 
train the Japanese young men in methods of hanking!'- .I.Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that a similar course, if adopted lima*, would spread a knowledge 
of hanking business among the people and would create more confidence in hank- am 7 
induce Indians to invest their money in hanks?-- <1 . I do not think so. F fliink vmi have 
got to go deeper. 

36-a 
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ugumst an individual man and it is not a question of wealth. So long as he has cot 
sultieient wealth to ol.ta.n llie qualifying number of shares and he has got the ability 

he ir eligible and we select him. • ’ 

(>■ Tou do not flunk that there bale been many Indian merchants during these 
forty years in Madras who could be elected as directors of the Hoard ? — A. I do not know 
one Unit has got the qualifications necessary for a directorship. 

(J- l\or an Indian lawyer?' - I, I do not see that we want a lawyei 

(J N on have two lawyers?'- A. We have our own solicitors. 

V. \ou have never lelt the need to get an Indian,-- even though an Indiau lawyer - 

as a direcloi ot the haul; I . The point is this 1 have no right to select him It 

is bn the shall holders !.- select lmn and it is cidiiely a proposition for the slciie 
holders to say v son, they want as d, lectors The bank' ,s a self-go vet niug institution 

and it is the right ot (he - luileholdei s to elect those whom they think host fitted I have 

nothing to do with the chi tin,, o| direct,., s. |f there is an Indian , nullified in ( ,y m 
I (*Kp(*c1 and (hey M'irrl lmn I 'dmuld h<» most jjjlad 

'V , v "" l "'"' l, ' : " Im " L -bddished i, might not find business 

enough Ini some time to come. Don I von think ,n view ol the possibilities of industrial 
development m vainnis d, lections, any bank like that whirl, is started should in the 
<<>'iise ol a lew years, I, ml enough business to go on with* .1. 1 very great ’,1 iflieul- 
I e- ,n the oiganisa! mn ,d the bank To start with, you must have very' very expensive 

. tV. .rVV'- S " a"! U V,'' l , " f ' ! ' ll " l| l"-' "f new in, lust, ies, and if you start 

, ,‘i' 11 '' M ' :l| ' , . : |‘ ' !' M ddheuHv you have got to eneoniitei is the diffieuitv of 

lllnq. eapilal tor his pa, Deni;., pm pose. I see no .ea. son why ,t should he easier 

'I” , “ i '' 1 " ' 1 1,1 ls <" liiiaoec industries Ilian it is to get capital In 

nt,n t tlio i inhi'sl i H'-s < 1 1 1 * >«*1 

X 1 n "; M”* stalling mdiist i y itself and eon tin mg out selves to llo 

qoestnm ol the bank, there ale 11, ire tilings the se, ,11 il \ ot which a bank tike that 
M l ,,‘j 1 Iiainelv, slocks, mailinierv and buildings ■- | y,.s. Hut I do not 

"'j' 1 V " n r ,u . , 1 ' 1 l,llv '- l: ' 1 " •' '''-'"I' «>nde, ordinal v banking enmlitimis should 

giant advames those ways. || ,s financial .orporation 

<>. 1 am eontimne mvsell to (be industrial bank that will be s(,„|„d veil, the 
" I.""" "" Ius, " < " Ibeieaie three things on theseeuritv ol which the bank 


make Inan.'i, viz. 

Yoill |)fVM‘lll l 
W* 

<1 \ "II fin !H)I tint 
-t»»unly! J I Xn. 

( l- Tln'n I Ih* on I \ 
nt'i'v .Hid I > 1 1 1 1 < { 1 1 1 o s : 

' ^ \> 
t In* ci l v r - 


'InrU, iikicIi i him \ ami huild in»' 
l i‘M< Ir ii(*\ | »uiik dor*, It'inl nmjtt'N 


on 


■non i 1 1 v u h 
I. Yes 

Hit* in nny <1 i IliiMii i v in liavin 
1 Yes, (horn is. 


) in dot i<] mo v ii.il i u n 1 1 1 ‘ \ 
now hank w ill lmvo It 


1. Tos. 
tim Mviirit\ ul siuoksP- A 

nu should iond on (hat 


<in.il " ith w ill ho nniohi- 
(“d min !i k nude nt tin. Naim* ni hmldinrs ,,, 


me lint engineers vv lm can tell you vvhal a building should be valued nt V- 
; IS valuable '< cording to the purpose for which il can be put to. If you 


0 Ale f 

1 . A huildin 

bave a hmldiiig erected as a c„ Ion mill and the eolloi, mill tails and is not sir, 0 ^ 1,1 
oi is not likely to lie sneeesstul, (bat building would be wort!, nothing, unless it an 
ho iurnod ni(n something else. * n 

y. Suppose vou want to .judge as 1„ wbat loan you should make, and as to vvlial 
l apit.i! I, as been invested III the building and machinery .—assuming that you want to 
l...i,l moiiet on that security - Would you have any serious d illie, ill v in finding that „„|>_ 

-I. No. I here IS in, difficulty in finding what the Imilding win, Id cost, or what the 
imndimerv would onsl. w,ldT 

0. If an industrial bank confines its business in lending monev „„ those securities 
why should there lie any great need of having a large number of' experts on (be staff 
to advise it A- 1. Her.. use r conclude that you are going l„ advance against, somethin! 
more than vvlial (be industries cost to erect and establish, ft, less you have some 
lainty that it is going to he a success, you are not going to advance money. 

I S' n Vl " l ' l, !,"'; t || 11 "' ' r" k 'I 11 (l “' l l,lhS|l, il it ies before deeding it ?-A I 

do nnf think hat the ordmmy banker is qualified. H,. not « technical expert in 
c\ ci y coihm'i valde trade or industry. txporr iti 

market ' >0 a,,1 ‘* " f 1,M ‘ Vi,1 '‘" -d • Tie will judge of tbeii 

Q lie Will be able to get advice as to value of machinery and l,u il dings V— d Yes 

Q. "t. these three securities would it not he possible to come to a conclusion whether 

!™, t ™: 1 '■■■■', '«*» "'“j « ,,,,i~«: Lt'": Jr,;;; 

ludustrv is going to he sueeessfullv worked, heeause f understand voor ; • • 

tu,l advance to enable the industry to he started. You are not asking whether"", the 
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cast 1 of an industry that has a I lead v proved itself to he successful and to lx* uldo to 
work profitably it would be thought advisable to giant a turtbei advanei That is a 
difco rent proposition. 

Q. 1 am asking you about the ease oi an imlu-diy whuh has sciujcd .some capital 
and has invested that capital in building and plant and which wants to obtain moiiex 
in order to go on \v it li the business? A. The business is already miming r 

Q. Tin* business has been started?- -A And proved il-eli to lie |uolilable? 

Q. May be profitable or not pruiilubk*. I wish to know whetner the bank could 
lend money not only on the security oi slocks but also on the secuiily o| building and 
machinery? — .1. A great deal would depend on \\ hat tin* lcmli'- ol that lunning had 
been up-to-date It would noi bi» sound banking i.,.s lies.s toi a hank in the culinary 
sense to advance again A building and plain It you have an mdiisfii.il < m por.it mn whieii 
raises money chirlly by capital and by long term debentwi e-* or ineonvei t ible debeutui es- 
ileia'iit u res Hie ii„i,i,.;s wheieol* can only inovri tiie mone\ wlun they lind mmc one 
else to lake them up by selling them or by passing (hem from hand to hand then the 
proposition might be considered it a bank is stalled and you lia\e nothing to fin. hum 
you force' tin' pace 

Q. Is it not a in 'Him n! ihe lrqmird amount oi capital that von would take 
in the beginning? — .1. Yi-. 

Q. And there would not he an\ piaetical diflieiiltv on that scoic? You will noi 
be tloodi'd with more money than you want and \mi will take* in as much as you will 
he able to utilise? .1 \ ou must iu.vc a big capital ami a big business 
to start a bank of this dea-ript ion. il it to he o{ any in 1 , realise \ou have a vei \ 
large* and expensive eslaldi hm f, n{, and In mv mind it is a p< t whether t lovci nment 
wi 1 1 he justified in providing fins stall to begin with 

Q. Suppose* Government did not piovnh a jiicc of the money for this bank and it 
simply guaranteed b per < cut inti ins| tm ten veals Suppose that ( lov einmen ( did that 
mm li only would you huu* any objection to lhat bank being stalled with that Gov- 
erumcnl guaianter?— - l I have no objection to a bank being started 

Q. ih» you think that j>i t a I will come in with that encouragement v - ,1. It will 
depend on the rate th.it you will give*. 

Q. Five oi l> per cent?- 1. I do not think so. 

(T The late of interest being a matter whbli has to be dctemiined by existing 
vonsideratioiis at the lime, that is a mattei id’ detail? — ,1 Yes. 

(J. Hut it the (Jovenmuni guaianleed what may be icgarded as a lair rah* oi 
mhreA, von 1 h ink that pjivate tuhrpnsc would invest io- mone\ in such a batik?-™ 1. 
If Gov< rnment give a permanent LUaiantee, no doubt, a certain amount of monev will 

be toi tlieom mg, but I should doubt very mindi it only .. guaranty tor a term of yea is 

given, bc'eaiise il is an entirely speculative question as in whether this bank will suc- 
ceed or not. It will all depend on the -access of flu- induAi ies that flie\ lin.uiee and 

the sueeov* ot those mdusbies will depend upon the* particular export staff that the 

bank has from the beginning. 

Q. Have sou studied Hie giowih ol d ipane »• imiuslnes dunng ttie last tweutv or 
t Ifirty years ? A. I have* not made a detailed study ol :t 

(J. t )r of the German industries with re[eieh<e to the methods oj banking?-- 1 am 
quite well aware of th<* conditions m (ieimany and bow they have spiung up Tliev 
hav^* sprung uj) gradually They did not jTarl one g.eat lug financial eoiporation 
They startc'd a netwoik oi banks that have to a certain extent invested their money m 
industrial com crus, but they liave actually furnished a large pen lion of their slum* 
capital and in that way in spreading their risks over a great many things the sueee^es 
have* made lip the losses, and that is where the dilTerene'* comes between taking up a 
large share in tin' capital and lending your money out on dchculuics to these things, 
because your losses in the latter ease are not romps n sated foj b\ increased capital 
value of shares in successful enlerpi isrs as in the former ease 

Jh. 11 nplcmsoji in thr l/nn'hlc Pundit M. 1/. Stohnnfa. t). What aie those Gorman 
hanks?-- A. 1 have noi got the exact names just, now . Tiny an* mentioned in tin* Hcpnrt of 
the Monetary Gonmiission of America which deals distinctly with the question of the 
methods of German banking of industries. 

Hnu'hlc Pundit M. M. Muluviffa - (>. Of course, mfogmmh will be provided and 
uoliody wdll wdsh the Gover mi(*nt to leap into an enterprise blindly, bul with dm* safe- 
guards you think that a system of financing industries through the medium of an indus- 
trial hank, whieb you might call by the name fit industrial corporation if you like, 
would be able to afford much assistance to new industries here?*—.*! 1 am quite fire- 

pared to admit lhat and T should like to see it come about. 

Q. Wo want you to help us with definite and practical ideas as to how it might, 
come about? — I have indicated in my note the way in which it could he brought about, 
and that is by Government pioneering large industries, that is, industries that are 
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likrU lo cAteud largely, and that will lorm tin* nucleus capital oi the industrial hank, 
and then it will gradually develop lurtlier. 1 hey will have no deposits in the strn i 
v «eii'*e, hut inconvertible dehent mvs, 

V 1 1 M ’ ‘hllitultx in pioneering is that (lovei nnient can pinned only industries which 
have led been de\ eloped ? — I It could nol he pioneered it already developed 

*!' And ilnietnie that would limit the scope ot t i o\ el a meat assistance very nanou|\ 

it Wm < oiitined it to none jiioneei l.o tin ie- I ^ e.s. I believe there is’ plenty o') 

J’oo In 

f >!- t ben- is ;i Ko plenty ni jiunn bo nthei iud list I ies \\ h u h i an not be ea I led pioiie' i 
indu^tiies nov , hilt whn 1 1 need to be developed in cider that the mnmoise «j u«i n 1 1 1 \ 
ot raw hKiieriib w lm h \\e an- e_\;;utiiip at pie-dit .hould hi niamibietuied in tin- 
,n,!, d»y/ A. Tin u \«»u ham- eol In eoiimb" tin inldeMs ni those people (hat 

ha y c done pinned wmk, and that have m eailiei d.rjes hist in ;i \ i I \ n\ei it and ,m- 
iww leg it imaielv looking tn 1 1 1 « • 1 1 p’uhi horn theii betenm nat ion in (unxing it Uiioiinh 
Aohodv would wish that au\ [0 i\ ate enterpi is,- -Imuld be hint by any assistant 

lhai t >• i\ ini! no n I e n e‘ . but al the sih'e time am sh n> 1 d i emem I tj (hat tluue is a lot n! 

a 1 1 n h*- b»’ i ii'j mi pm led into I In- < ounti \ -- 1 ^ es. 

S' And when A oil have in tiL'h! y.JDd the*, import- you do need t io\ ei nnieut In 


lei .lb Ik 
II. * *11 1 

1 a* - hl.im e pos^ 1 1 . | * - tu d m \ .* h 1 
XX 1 1 1) that 

■p mu 

oyx ii 

law mat 

el mis 

• 1- 1 :mi 

(piii 

O A «MI h 

. i x e bt t*n m !.n nur id a Slate i 

i'.mk 1 

)t*m«j 

t-Ueblisb. 

•d In. 

iii;hh 

i 

< ' Am 1 

i i^lit m umh‘1 s| t i ml ;ii-j Ui it 

you tbml. 

that ihe 

Stale 

s|„m:Ii| 

In- 


| ,I|V< de institution - I ^ I thins u>e base ” ,i t the nut lens o' H ahead\ 

(J. And \ on want the e\Mm«» ihesidem \ haul- In be iiuoi me a led mb, l| U ' Si , m 
bank v I 

<>. And the slmieholdei ot the I b <‘-ad mey hank w 1 1 ! t m.t i i: m hi !>,• t |,a dsarelmhl . 
o! the Sla le 1 m nk ' I Ye*, 

* b W oil Id it imt be a eon had u l on m tei iijs t < . '.peak oi it a a Slate haulm — 1 \ ( ,i 
nail talk ni il a- a eenhel bank 'I he hank ni [Midland i- a piivate iiist it ill ion will, 
[u i\ ate sba i e hohlei s 

( ! Tim lianl. nl lopae o a Slab- bank ball the sham -apiial nt which belong* t 
the (he ei nim iil and tie- othei led! to the genital piihlit \ mi th-nk that the p ( ,p, ; 
I iiriom \ should he made nyei m this bank I ) -n * t urn think IJiat paper (iniem\ 
ivirisr* a Tilde Um<k il (.male bank takes up |hk i-u-ine-b- f do not 
im . v Houble at all 1 -limibj advocate, «»i ennme, that it would he still (iowii. 

nomt note undei ilu- lhink\ enntml. It wili simply mem that the credit of lie 
tioMonment will be behind it plim the eiedil oi Ibis bank 

(J \ Oil do nol expert the timei nineiit t«» lake . n\ t e-,pnn ,|bi I ih , that mom' 

I ••pnndliilih lo) the aim-, ltd wmkinu ol ibi- baukr— !. I do not sa\ lm ihe sin ee- 
i'll W ( n k 1 1 1 u rd this bank, but lhe\ rail glial. mice the note that lhe\ bmie 

( J. W!,\ -iioubl not ( he v keep i< m then m\ n hand- i. Ihcme- nj l he l e<,u 1 1 c- 
Mhl|,i “ f,t 111,1 ( 1 1 " n 1 1 \ t ha ‘ want.- m expand m trade It m a (juc-t.nn nl providing . urn 
al the time tin* ' ounti \ Want- mummy, and under hank enntml emreney \\mihi 

II a t 11 l ;i ) I \ expand when lerpmed and dimmi-h w hen il lias solved iU puipo.se . 

( ! ^ tint ( io\ eininenl m a mm ii hettci and iiiihi.’IM i 1\ uiprmu position to i \ * 

that elasticity In the bnnkinjj yyUem than any piivate ( oneern ?— A I do not n <>i c»t* 

Mi. ( . A Was jt not tin* dit!ieul(\ m AnKuiear — .1. Yes. || tl'ie^i'm 

mnmeid hamh*rl o\ei the paper oiinnn to tin* hank, 1 hex would have a very la iyc k 
tli. inaiiaoemen I nl the Slate bank am] they would also ha\e a very nmo 
durable s|, are m 1 be pndi t s of t hr* bank . 

liou'lh I'tnxh! M. M M„hn ////# - ( You want (mxernmenl to bate a large emit ml 

m the ma inurnment ol Hu* bank im I to have a share in the pmliU looS A Yes. 

(> You advocate il Lrgrl\ on the basis ni what oidain- m Kiigbrnd on the Hank of 
Knidand system:" .1. I do not adxoeib* the Bank nl ImgJand sxstejn at alb 

(h Is not the mod. -in tendency both in \meriea and (lermany according to tin 

Ueiiori nl Ihe Alonelary (‘oiumissinn id IfftkS and Ihe discussion that took place n. 
(leimanx altei the rimis of 1 b»0S, against the suggestion Unit you make lor a piivate 
owned bank like the central bank!"— .1. I do not think so at all. The American eibb 
was din* to diffeieiit tilings. 

{ ! Il - uot the discussion been against Ibt* view that yon are advoeat irm - ? J Ao 

(J ll it was drvided to -t ait a Slate bank without this private ownership but a leal 
Sti* 1 *• bank m the trill seu-e cd tin* teim. would you b,* still in faxom ol ii? The bank 
would command and utilise tin* fioxeinment li.ilruio-s both ben* and in bnuland, also the 
papci cunem y leserxe and the gold iese) ver — .1. I always think that it is a good* th ini* 
to make use nl w kit you have got and you have got (lie nucleus of it already in tin 
Piesideury banks. 
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U. li a State bank like the one 1 liuve indicated to you were started, would not 
the balances which the (*o\ eminent ol India and the SecrctuiA nl State possess be more 
i^ipely available ioi the development oi‘ Indian liidustnes in India, than they would 
he under voui system !" -J. .No. So lar as 1 see, exactly the same, only minii" private 
capital. 

( ) 1 include m tin* balances, papei ( imemy icmuvc' and the peild stand, nd locrxc:' — 

| You have all that in my scheme and you base pi Mate capital in my scheme in 
addition. 

You lone not roii'idoied how the pe*m*ial Indian puhln will \m w a proposition 
like yours!"- I. That is a statement not a question. 

H nn bit Si i (' (tn uahltfiij.- <). \ on have just said that you ad\am*e loans 

to the cotton spmninp and other concerns on two sc, unties r .1. N «*s 

You do not lake' the liquid a>seK too: They pixe you a statement oi th* 
liquid assets the\ possess.'' -.1. \ c*s. 

y. Cenerallx von adxanee to rice mills and other concerns through liumlis- -.1 No 

(J You d i i ect ly d<*al with them!"-- I. N os. 

(} You send euiieoiey Irom Inner 1 Ihoin the lnam he- Wi 1 haxe ticasmy 
luamhes and tiname tiom Dime. Also to a certain extent we hmmee* on tin* joint 
pronote of the two mauairnm. Tin* mill- ale hugely com! uelod by a "inal! eo-operat ive 
Micnd\- ot l‘J <u -d people 1 who eedlee I lop.dheu, ol whom two an* the ma impels a lid these 1 
two will < l \ o us a punt pieumte |<u a eeutain amount Theie m a limit li\e*d and the 1 
ieinaiiuh‘1 ol tin* slia i chobhu - will pm* a peisemal v na \ ante* and that pm\ i«le»s "iitfi- 
i unit lot ordinarv winking eapital In inlditnui to that, wh n they want tn lake the* 
oppeo t unity ed lax oui abb* jn mes ami make l.u lm* purclu m*" e| ji : !\, padely is houtrli I a ml 
put ill the endow 1 1 s and t he\ h\ pot li<*< uic it to the bank and adxaiue apaiiisi li 

U. Tliat o dm nip 1 1 1 « ► padd\ r crop M'leon !" .1 It xxoiks p i t \ veil all the year 

Mumd. 

And it doc- not lie idler--. 1 It is utilised ninic or less the' whole* xr;u l'uind. 

Do vou adxame lareedv on import", ol t lie* fiiiahemp id eiops and imluMiies 
llf do\.ui do huneli business A To a certain extent, we* adxame* on hundi husmess 
that i s, annum the shiolts, and pen haps we* mum ha\e as much i»" oO oi 7o lakh, out to 

\ lie'm . We have a paiticuiar class ol Indian hankei calleel tin \ att nl. lot tin ('fifth 

and we* adxanee laipelv to him and he* m turn aelvanees to the* millyinp place 1 '- when* 

we- have* not pot him hum lies. As a matter ol tact we advance' to a \orv laim' «‘xt **nt 

toy the* I >ii i line rice ciop A lot ol money »iks Irom Madias to Burma to (inanee the 
Burma rice eiop. 

Q. And do xou finaime the* established imluslries which you name:--. I Yes 

(h You }iax»- m*xe‘i le'l’used the hip imlustri.il coneins here any luipe loaii'.' — .1 
Not an\ i e*a stumble* tiname they xxant. 

(hYou are leu ( ioveo nnieoit help. Do you think tliat ( iovei nnieiit ouphl to adxanee 
money on much imuy on ilel'ened payment o*ti'inr A. I see no oh j<*et ion to it mi princi- 
ple. K\ei\ case* has pot to he derided no it- own merits. 

( / You know’ we a re* c on*-idei mp <i scheme* alioni DiK'etom ol Ineln-dne's and the* 
Boards of Industrie's Should limy recommend to Government what Industrie's must 
he, 1 iinatueel eu wh.it peccple must oc suppeute*d to statt new imln-tiies 1 he Goveiu- 
incut will have their expeils who xxill pu down to the* plan* and they will line! out, 
whether it is te*asilile* or not, and 1 lie* lVoanl and Direetoi will say whether these* 
me» are < apahle* ol starhnp the* mdustiy or not, ami on that iv< omuiendation the* Gox- 
• rnmeiit ouphl let he*Ip the particular industry. Do you think that Gervcninmnl should 
deal with these ditiereni concerns elirectly thimiph the Boa id ol InduMiie", eu should 
there* he* some* financial hank oi corporal ion as mij.* pest ed by many wit in*sse*s r 
Supposing 1 1 1 i*i <* i- a Government industrial bank and the* Board ol Industries 
recommend tin* bank 1o advam*e* such an amount as Gi»\ <*rimmnt has approxeel, do \ou 
not think that it would he* a much hedltu machinetv than ( mx e*riimcnt diie*ellv dealinp 
with the* d itlereuit concerns!"^ 1 In this lYrmbuiry I think it is h.*»Vi to be direct 
from Government to start with at present and until industries are* nmeh lurthor developed. 

Q. After the* industries are eh'Vedopeel e*an it he* elom*r .1 Jn Bombay it is «t 
d iff e »rent question ultopetlmr, or Calcutta whe*ie* you hn\e larpc jute industries. 

ffnn'hlr Patuhl M. M. Af ubi rnfu .— (> What is thiY 1 1 i ncr.it l no cxjicdil.on to Kmonc 
to lirnl out a means of elisposiup raw mater iaK !" Who luxe senl this <*\ p<*dit ion ."--.l 
It is not solelv for the* raw products but to increase* the tiade generally ot India and If 
try and develop it. 

Q. NY ho lias semt this expedition !" — A It is larpclx financed by the* Madras Chamher 
of Commerce'*. 

Q. And how many pentlemen have pone!"— .1. 1 wo pe*nt|e*men. Dm* is a i Jnvem- 
nmnt^ofticial, that is, the Director of Aprie-ulture*. and the other is the Deputy Sei icdaiy 
ol the Bank of "Madras. The expedition is to Bus.sia ami h ranee. 


37 
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Hon'blc Sir Fazulhhoy Currimlthoy.—Q. On ynui side is the wealth very much 
divided up:" [here are no big capitalists to start big concerns, ale there Y — A . No. 

K' that Government should start lug pioneer industries?— A . Yes 

V* And it worked successfully hand them over:' — A. Yes. 

.1° w ^° m > hoeau.se > ou sa .Y that theie is no capital in Madras: — J. 'ruin them 
mlo a joint stock company and dispose of such shares as they can. hut hohliim a con 
t ml I mg interest in order to be able to develop. ' 

. you think that there would he mismanagement Y— A. J do not think go 

lhe probability is that you will find concerns in (\iJcutfu and Bomba\ will he dad lo 
<*‘>nio down and take a share. ' h 

Q Thai world not be a good thing tor Madras, would it Y- A . 1 do not think it would 
be had It is do doping the country, because, after all, the amount that goes by way 
ot dmdeml on ar industry is only a small portion of the benefit that the country receives 
trom the industry. 

(I Then there will be a cr\ that Bmnba> and Calcutta will diam Madras*" But 
don’t you flunk that, in plan* of that, it the time n, merit starts small pmneer factories 
and teaches the people that they can do likewise the MKee^ful , sm; ,]{ j n( | lliS t nos w j)j 
b(' taken by -mall capitalist just like the rue mills!" \ Jj will do good eventually 
but there are very few small industries that 1 can ihink oi that will turn out into' 
hig i ml ml i \ . The nee mil! is here because it 
have got hen* and nee mills have developed verv 
thing. 

Q Don’t \ o„ think that it is necessan for t lie ( bneimmmt l<> take up h,g imlu4iies 
ami pioneer ihemr' 1 think they can gel enough capital Iron, lhe capitalist if \}^\ 
giv(‘ them somel lung lil.e prefoiriiee or guarantee, and it ,s on the < internment. sole 
that they are not willing to encourage ilr- .1. If um can -tart industries with outside 
capital you can do it. 

(j. We unnt f in\ eminent In guarantee mien 
guarantee it outside eaidtal is coining in 1 have 
a guarantee then* must be a guarantee on tin* olhe^ 
monopol \ . 

0 There should ho no monopoly Y — 1 No 

Sn l> .} I d hi {) W hat do you mean In a monopoly m this ease!"- 

h pioneer industry!" 

C You icier 1(. som.-lhing i>1 Oi;.1 kind in wmr endcm-r How eould , t |„. 
l noi" >] 1 . 1 1 \ - - .1 li ( iiivc, nmi'iit guar, mires intm-s! ||„. |,,>| slug.-s „i ( ],is n ,dn.stn 
< imv Will Ik- H -Mid d,,,l In find out, ninny mistakes am mad,- and. money is lovf 
- .Ill Villi. I ni\ in n in mi I lias made fins good and lli.- indusln has hern siailt'd nn 


' 1 * 1 'hil imu ti 

is one of the biggest products that, we 
' <| uiekly Hut fake cotton, it is another 


s t ^ 1 I do not ee t lie object of 

no objection except tfiat it there is 
side t hat it w ill lo.t hr made a close 


If there 


b 


j < - * v UIJ 

>n\ eminent I,;,, got all f lit* knowledge of |],e mistake-. Unit have la 


r*en 


sound basis 

made liel'oi’’ and is in a |ioeil ,on lo develop, Imt if instead ol ,|e\ eloping liy formation ol 
sulisnli.uv 'on, |, anies I ioveriinieiil. I.aml over the whole ronn-m to mimic rapilalists 
the industry will piobabl\ become a monopoly. 

llo""hlr Sir Fn~ itlbliin/ ( ' „m wblmi, - Q. \V,|], years ol expeiiei.ee in I hi., |-, r s,- 
denev can you ,-uggi-sl lo us any May hy which we can make the Madras I'resnlemw 
moie industrial i .1. I think there is a dec ided opening in the products of lln- loeo.iiini 

on the west eoasl. and ground-nuts whieli are very hugely grown in lln- I'lo.i- 
oeney , and I Ihink that there is a good deal more to he done Willi rollon and iiosolih 
VMlh |ule \ on have got a sul.sliliite here though it is not the same jute as lln 
l aleutla .pile, |-ul ll makes lhe most excellent gunny cloth. * 

e. Do you think that lhe people have not got the rig 111 sort ol education t, 

mlo indusln, -s in this country and that make, all ll,e dill, ret.ee that technical and 
'll, Insl.nil education has not advanced very much and that people take lo liter., n 
ed lira I ion f— ,1 I do not think that lias very much to do with it though il may Inne 
'lUlut'l IllTlg. 

{ l Do you gel your clerks and oilier employees here easily? 

(K Have t bey been haiiied in col leges !" — A No. We train 

<7- How do they gel bank experience!"- .1. In the banks, 
without any technical training. 

<F II' you have a eomnierrial college would those studenls who pa.-s out trom il 
lie useful lo your hank!'-. I I have no douht that they would he ol verv considerable 
use As .1 liiatt.-r of la, I, we have a small commercial school at fatirul and we 
have certain , -Iriks from there who lone turned out quite successful. 

‘ V '! r f- y ' I" ix II you talk about rice mills and cot Ion ginning 

factories. Are these for export purposes ?- A. Cotton ginning is not all for export. 
J<r, nil these , olton gins local mills take a certain amount. 

Q. Time mills? .1. Except, a small amount for export to Ceylon and Mauritius 
rice is all for internal consumption. 


- 1. Yes. 

Hll'lll UUliSfdkCh 

I wen! into Hie bank 
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Honble Sir R. A. Moohcrjcc. — Q. Prom your experience of the working of the 
Madras Bank, do you think that a modification of the present Act will ho advantageous 
ajid should he adopted---] mean on general lines, and ] am not talking about any parti- 
cular point,?— A . in some ways, it might, he modified. 1 do not think that it is altogether 
a monel of perfection, hut it lias answered very well indeed, and ceitaiuly h ume of the 
restrictions are, on the other hand, considerable safeguards. 

t J . I do not mean absolute alteration? — -A. It, is questionable whethei it will bo 
advisable or not to allow the Piesideney hanks to advance against the security of good 
marketable indusirinl shales There is a danger in it. AVe know what happened to 
the old Bank of Bom hay. 

Q. AH the same you do not mind having that Act. a little le.ns sti indent? A. 1 have 
no objection. After all, it is a great ileal .» mutt. « ot management 

/>r. R. llopkui&on. Q. i believe the Bxport and Irnpoit trade of India is 
financed In the Bxehange Banks? — A. Yes. 

Q. Tin* Presidency Bank liardlv louche^ them?--.-l. \Ye art* deliarred from touch- 
ing exchange operations 

Q. The business of the Piesideney Banks is chiefly to finance estaldislied industries? 

A Yes, and for the financing of (he crops that are al'teiwards oxpoited also to a certain 
extent when the exchange hanks’ hills foi impoits are overdue the merchants will take 
advances from us against the goods and pas the hill ol exchange. Tiny will also discount 
their trade hills as t he \ sell at prettv long ciedit 1o the dealers who take tin' goods 
u]i country. 

Q. The seen nt v in that cast* is t In* ei op v - - . I . \ es, or t hr h i T 1 

y. It is not hot li ? .1. No. Take an uiipoit mg meiebant 1 > • » impoiN all 1 : i k goods. 

Jit pays his hill to tin* exchange hank and hands over tile jo-ms to the hank, and 
afterwards he sells tin* goods to a dealei who sends them up muintry and he gets the 
dealers* hills so main months aftei tliite and that hill is demounted with us and 1 1 
5 1 u 1Y goes away. 

Q. The crop*.. in some t iims, max he a glow mg nop'- .1. No The Presidency Bank 
is debarred fiom linaiieing against <jmwing einp*. Imlifecllv, it might advance against 
"•rowing crop, hv having the personal sn urity of two persons 

(K 'Tin* ginwing crop is not financed cithei hv the I’l rsubuny Bunks oi the Bxeh.mge 
Banks? - J Kxeepting as 1 say hv tin* personal guar. mice nl two poisons. \Yc might 
have, two ryots growing paddy in adjoining liehls and they would conic jointly and give 
a pronote for sav Us. ‘J0,0tH) m older to tinai it theii growing emps. 

y. 1. think in some part of India growing mops me linaneed hv some hanks? — .1, 
Yes, hut not hv the President v Banks T ii«* Piestdemy B'anks have got Hit* Presidency 
Ba nks Act . 

y. Art* t here any hanks in Madias or the Madias piesidmiev who do finance grnvv- 
i n m crops? — . I Not that 1 know of I do not know' whethei tin* Indian Bank docs 

oi not. So far as 1 know, the Indian Bank coniine- i*s hihini's 1 - verv largelv to 

Nattukkottai (Petti. 

y. ] undeistood m icplv to Sn F.i/aiibbov that \ou said that m t \ <*r \ t ase the per- 
sonal senility of the directors cl I he business ot the managing agents was taken m 
Vgard to cotton, spinning and jute nulls?- 1. We divide them into small and large 

industries Potton weaving and ■'pinning mill will lx* a huge industry with a big 

capital and with managing agents and we take the joint pronote of these two and 
give them credit nil account and they can run up and down as they require monev and 
senf] us a list of their stocks even month. 

y. The smaller industries?—.!. In tin* case of smallm industries, we advance a 
small amount on the joint pronote of iIiom* inteiestrd and then the balance against 
stocks, which are loft under the hank's control, 
y. You never lake any debentures?— ,1 No. 

(). Are you deliarred from it? -. I. 1 could not take any debenf ures 
y. T suppose you can finance any such industry if personal guarantee is forthcom- 
ing? — A. Yes. 

Q. So that, you conduct your banking business cxaeflv on flu* same lines that 
conducted at home? — A. Yes, on very much the same lines 

Q. Do you advocate anv extension of the powem under the Act which would allow 
you to take other forms oi security?- .1 1 would not strongly advocate I. would 
not raise any objection to having power to advance against the shares of mercantile 
concerns. 1 think it might he helpful to indii'dries hut there an* dangers. It N a 
question, if it is carried to a large extent, whether it dues not tend to a lock up 

y. Do you, in your experience, have many applications f*»r loans from small indus- 
tries which you refuse on amount of security? — ,1. Not very many. There are very lew 
that we have absolutely turned down. There may he some small cottage industries m 
places which we would not touch. 

Q. Arc they properly provided for by the co-operative hanks?- -A. No. 

)J7-a 
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(J. Hut vmj would slate broadly — oi course, thru* might be exceptions — that, in 
your opinion, there was no great need for further financial facilities tor small indus- 
tries’"— /L 1 do not tliink there is any very gieat need. 

<1. Supposing your answer had been otherwise on that jioint and you had said that 
then* was a need, it is our dutv to in and see how that need could be supplied. It 
seems to me that theie aie three courses open by whieii the object can be attained, 
and 1 should like to have you I opinion on each one. Take the lint. Supposing an 
industry of this kind — i take tor example aluminium, because Madras always thinks *>j 
tin* aluminium industry — is to be started and a thoiough investigation is made by Gov- 
ernment both as to its technical and ( o-mineieial success, and tin* Government undertake 
fo give any expert advice which is required, do you think that under those circumstances 
capital would b- forthcoming I" Would mu it Government assistance be an inducement 
to both Indian ..ml British eajiit.il!"-- 1. 1 think it will have some clfeet undoubtedly, 
I think some sort oi financial guarantee is necessary. 

({. Then* are many ways in which it can he given and one wav that aw* heai of is 
thioiigh an “ iiidiiMnu] hank.’ Let us irv to understand what i> meant by an indus- 
trial bank. The industiia! bank will be an in-fit ut mn lot the purpose of lending 
money and I presume it would lend money on interest!" .1. Hut 1 think it will la* more 
than that. Would it not include the provision ot a very huge proportion of the share 
capital !" 

Q. It will take a part oi the .dial e < apital !" .1 Yes. 

(J. How aie tumls to bo prov ided toi it" .1 By shaie capital and l>v debentures 

W ho are to be the subscribers ot the share capital:- 1 That is the ditfieultv. 1 
do not know in this Piesidenev where the capital is t» > nmie trom 

O. When 1 there is a difficulty we must lace it !" I. 1 think in this President y then- 
will be a great difficulty in getting capital. in Bombay then* will not he any difficulty 
In Bombay then* is very much more wealth than in Madias The wealth ot Madias 
is very nniiii spread out anmng a uumhei ot small landowner-. Then* are few large 
landholdei s 

(J. Here in Madias y oil look to Government to/ providing capital’" I J look to it 
m the initial stages 

And you propose that such a bank w lorn (onstituted -hould receive money on 
deposits ?— -.1 . No. 

O. That would be contrary to all banking principles" 1 Yes They might use 
them so far a- they finance local slocks, but then rhmi resouiee- would be debentures and 

< apital 

(J. In Madras it comes to this, that the Government finds capital toi the 1 bank and 
the bank employs that capital in taking up share's in industrial enterprises!"- A. Yes 

(J. Is there .i distinction between it and the* Diicctni ot Industries taking up 
shares m individual enterprises!"— .1 11 the Government take it up themselves, they 

will only be able to put in Government money, but it they st.nt this industrial bank 
with a capital the nucleus ot which they have mil in tin* 'Tales. the\ will be able to 
get outside* money against debentures 

Q. You just said that outside money would not come" -A. 1 do not think that in 
Madras it will come to a large* extent. 

(J. And it comes to this, that Government finds the capital and employs that capital 
in taking tip share's in various concerns? - .1 Yes. 

(J. Is that banking at all?— A. No. 

Is it not foolishness to talk about an “ industrial bank " in this connection "-„-T . 
1 would not go so far as that, because T Hunk we have got to look at the future. If 
you have* this industry startl'd, you then heirin to eieate wealth which will come in 

< ime 

(J. What I want to get at is. why call it an “ industrial hank " It is no more than 
tlie Government directly taking an interest either in the form of guarantee or deben- 
ture m shale capital in partieubii elilei prises!"- .1 At the beginning there will be no 
ditl erenee. 

(J. How do you tlmik that a difference will arise in course ot years? — A. When the 
industry has proved itself to be successful, there is always some one who will come 
forward and take* up some shares. 

(K The shares which were* held by the Government? 1. Thev will part w T itb a 
eei tain number of the shares. 

() When the shares come to a premium the Government will sell? — A. Yes. 

O. Why should not Government make the profit instead of the bank? — A. It really 
makes very little difference, as the* profit that lliey make does not go towards reducing 
taxation. 

Q. Is I her e not a disadvantage in what we call an industrial bank in this respect, 
that when a proposition goes wrong it may be bidden, whereas it Government were 
directly interested in any individual industry , the light of public opinion would be 
brought to bear upon the thing, and anv mistakes made would come to light?— 1. f 
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do not- think tlieie is anx xery gloat ditliculty a ml 1 do not think that mistake will 
,*o]iie to light in (ioxermmmt reports. 1 should think that thc\ would come to 1 1 1 » i H 
in yir same way if there was an industiial hank. 

(>. In replv to Mr. Low \ ou described some ol the ohstaclc> to the expansion ot 
hanking business especially in countiy diArn ts, hut \ou did not mention one taetoi 
w j,i(‘h 1 should like to know whether \ oil consider ot anx linportanee At what iaie 
uf interest do \ou hmd money on leasonahls good secants to some one in tin* mulassjlr 
A< We will lake lor instance, cotton mills t ' j » till (pule lecentlx. the late vias V 
|,(‘i (‘(Mil to a good sound eomvin a hig concern 

()' And what do \ou allow on deposits? I We ale .illowing at piescut at the ''aim* 
Line, I or -I! per cent. 

O ' And what rate docs the yiilage bama pet trom the cul t i\ atoi v I lweut\-lour 

ol .“>() pel cent. It is not actually in the amount ot inteie-t that t lux pet upon llo 

loan, hut tlie ryot has got to sell his pioduee to him at a low late. 

Mr. (\ E. Isoir . — (J. hs it not a fait that these men are making an cnnimous nuinhei 

,d‘ had (lel)ts ? H. 1 should think tliox make a xciy fair mimher 

( ) m | ha\e hcaid it said, hut I could not -mhseiihe to it, that a hania on an axoiagf 
makes 7 or 8 per cent, on Ins capital? .1 That is a moderate estimate 1 should sax 
l>i. Ej. Ho plan son —(£. Assunnng that a mail m the mulassil with capital can cm 1 \ 

get 4.1 per e(‘Tit trom the 1‘iesidcncy Hank and ‘Jl pel cent h\ lending monex othei- 

w is(‘ xvith a certain amount ol risk, don't \ou think that it is uatnial that lit' ‘Humid 
pietTr io employ his capital in the second wax lathei than the first v A I iidouhtedly, 
that is quite natuial. 

(). That is tin* real obstacle to the extension ol lie* hankin "\sleni? .1 1<> a laig»‘ 

c\t(*nt. I n tin 1 agrieiiltuial district" here one huge not lends \ Hie smaller i\ot, with 

the hope that eventually li <" would gel the smallei lxot’s land which is adjoining 1 Ins 

• 1 w n. 

(>, |)o \ ou think that it is possible b\ legislation to limit the rates «d interest' - 1 
I should he very doubtful whetlici li would liaxe any real effect Tlieie arc mi manx 
ways of petting round it. They would make it pood b\ haymp an agieeineni to hand 
over the produce at a certain late. 

(). Admitt(‘dly this great, mil exists, do you ilmik that the best way ot combating 
it. is hv ail extension ol flu* eo-opeiati\o hanking sxstem?-- .1. \ es I licie i" no douhl 
that, an extension of hanking geneially would lie beneficial. The competition of persons 
ready to lend money is the best way of knocking down the rate ot interest 

Mr. A C/iti'fttrton — Is it not a tact that al the piescut time the \at1 ukkotta i 
(Hi eft vs iccei\e considerable deposit." from people in the connin''- A in some part"' 
1 believe they gid a certain amount. 

(>. They pay about If percent on fixed deposits? — .1. IViliaps they do. 1 Hunk 
they probably pay about b per cent on running accounts 

(>. You have suggested that the extension ol the < o-operati\ c hanking Mstem e 
perhaps the best wax of (hiding with these ^mailer industiies and financing them 
('an we contemplate people who eontiol tiiese eo-opei al i\ e hank" hemp able to get the 
necessary technical and general business experience to enable them to cam on that 
work especially in the initial stages v A. I cannot say Unit. I have not. thought 
these details out. That is a point, that has got to he (onsideied in connection with tin- 
co-operative movement. At present the co-operative ninxcincnl hen- is practioallx con- 
fined ty money lending to the ryot. 

*(). What we have to consider here is what means should he de\ ised b\ Govern- 
menf or h\ private persons to finance industiial enterprise in this country and to bring 
about, a gradual growth of industrialism, and various methods have been already do 
cussed this morning hut no letorenee lias been made to a past method Yon .ire, of 
course, aware that there weie a mimher of agency houses wdiidi were praetnallx private 
hunkers and that they rceeixed very considerable deposit" which were emphoed m 
furthering industrial enterprise •'—.I . Yes, 

(), And that system lias hioken down almost entirely ''--A 1 es ft has <|iiiic gone 

out now. 

Q. Is it desirable or possible to ie\i\e it!" I 1 do not think it is desirable 
It xvas dangerous. 

(). Dr. Ilopkinson has dealt with the question of an industiial hank oi industrial 
corporation, and l understand that you are in favour id Government pioneering indus- 
trial concerns and finding money to start them and to a eeltain extent I am in agree- 
ment. with you, hut the difficulty T foresee from past experience m such matters L that 
if a Department, of Industries undertook such work it would also he iieeessaiy to 
get released from the ordinary Government restrictions under which ordinary official 
business is carried on. I do not think it o practicable, for iiotanee, to carry on com- 
mercial work under the audit of tin* Accountant-General and it would he necessniv L 
create a new system of (Hovernment control quite different from that to wdiich flu* mdi- 
nary Government departments are subjected? A 1 agree to that. 
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Q. Apart from those large industries w L i<*li , in the first instance, before we can 
take up, must ho the subject of detailed enquiry and probably ab.i of a considerable 
amount of experiment -which will talm time — wc must also try and cover the country 
with a network of small industrial concerns to deal with the agricultural produce of tl u . 
(ountrv to ena hie it to be put on the market m a more profitable form than at presen! 
and we ha\e also to develop what are called cottage industries ])o you think that 
the system that x\<* have been experimentin'* with in the south of India is a sal isfaetoi y 
one and likely to lead to useful results*' Wo are making takavi loans under an Act 
with winch f think you are acquainted and we aho supply eertaiji types of maehinen 
to people on the lure purchase system at easy rates of interest whilst the loans an 
repayable on tolerably cay\ terms 1 ndei Ibis system \\e are lending in a pro v in i 
like Mysore ncnly two lakli. a year at the present time, and prohaldv it ran be developed 
to four or fi\e . .Lbs a year without forcing the pace too much!'- A. Is it live lakhs that 
goes out in addition to wdiaf comes in? 

Q. No. The total loans in each year would not exceed live lakhs, so that on a fix « 
\c<u period fm recovery the total capital icqiurcd would only he ^5 lakhs. Now would it luv 
practicable tor tin* Hiesidcncv Hank with a guarantee from the Government to take 
over this business and finance it in the same way, or would it ho possible to establish 
'Cparaie hanks to deal with it v 1 The Presidencx Hanks Act may he amended 

O I want to k r i o w whether some private hanking agency or co-opera ti ve bankiiiL* 
agamy could ho devised to lake it u f > r* .1 That is a case tor a co-operative banker. 

1*. Do yon think tliat. our presenl metliuds ale a satisfactory way of developing' all 
these smaller concerns ? — .1 . 1 think so 1 do md know how Ihev can very well In* 
developed oilier vv isc 

Q. Might 1 he same tiling be applied, .is experience i to reused in the Defiartment <»i 
Industiio'v, oven to lamer concerns, or would it lie la tter to dev be some separate 
method!'— A. I do not think Unit co-operative .societies can he pot to develop these so 
<|iiiekly as to be abb* to do both. 

(K Yon have told Dr llookin^on that then* is no scope here loi an imlustna' 
bank or an industrial corporation!' i. Yc*- 

^ It has been put In us on sevcial occasion, (hat an industrial hank ma\ he est.rh- 
lished lor tin 1 w hole ol India Do you not think that it is Inn big an area for- one 
tuiaiicial eojporation to operate upon!'' Would it bo advisable to endeavour to establish 
such a big; corporation!'- - 1. It would he very dillieull for one corporation for (in 
whole ol India In he able to examine thoroughly the requirements of the vaiimn 
province... You < annul have a large number ot blanche^ It is a diflcrciil thine- irmn 
having a (entrai bank I'M the whole ol India and you have branches all over the 
( ounity 

Supposin'* \mu have one huge industrial corporation for the whole ol India 
( in v mi mlhse i he local Depai Intents o| Industries m each piovimc to make all tin 
necessary investigations and to art as a sort ot i liter nrediarv between the people who 
want to stall industries 1 ' 1 That may be possible, but then you would require to haw* 
a constant representative at each place where that 1 1 1 < 1 usi i \ is working* 

(J. You point out peiTecllv clearly that in any industrial corporation or 1 bank vou 
icquire a very expensive and extensile staff to deal with all matters Tin* larger llm area, 
the more fully would \ou ulilise this expert staff? -A You will have to utilise' sonic 
other agency still 

What should be that agency ? — A . Tf you haw* the Central Hank with Inanchc- 
everywhere making* ibis as a side shoxv ol Iheir business -more or less to be agents. 

(J. Do \ou think that in India it would he justifiable lo establish a central evpou- 
mental laboratory resting five 1 1 » ten lakhs and manned bx a pioper staff to work out 
all the various problems connected with, for instance, the oil industry in their scientifh 
and technical aspect, so that we might make the best use of the raw materials that 
wc have got ? .1.1 would say for industries generally. 

(>. You think that it will h*» justifiable for Covornmonf to spend money in that 
d irection r -- 1 If 1 1 is going* to lead up to a very large industry, 

(J. You cannot say at the* outset that it is going* tor'- ,1 . At t ho outset you can 
s,i\ wlictln*r there is a reasonable prospect for it. 

Q. You liaxe stated that there is very great difficulty in getting at the private 
hoards ot small people. Do you think if it would he ot use if tin* post office saving 
hanks were made a little more popular and more facilities were given and a higher 
rate of interest was paid on deposits? — t. It might attract more money, but it will not 
h el f ! tin* general financial situation at all excepting in so far as Government railways arc 
concerned. 

Q. It is simply a first slep towards encouraging* the money to come out rather than 
keep it iu theii houses?— A. T do not. know whether the raising of the rate wouhl 
attract so much money as would counterbalance tin* actual expenses. 
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lion b lc J bm fill M. 1 /. Maiarnja. — Q. You endorsed Dr. llopkinson \s criticism oi 
the industnal bank. But (Ik* industrial bunk Unit ho foreshadowed was different ironi 
1 he one that 1 suggested r'—vl. Yes. 

(J. i suggested that (ioveinmeut should guarantor interest and l nexei suggested 
iliat Government. should take a number of shares m tho concern and dirccll\ oomo 
into tho husinoss in that way ? — A. Yos. 


\\ 1 I .N Kss No. 2d5. 

M r. K. (i. WahjiIiook, a. M. l.M Jhricto/ y Mo w< 7/ cV Co. (Li nnt ctl), 
tin i/ui <•< /,v, Madras 

W If I I'l KN hviliI'Ai'K 

It money is needed in commeicial enterpi isos jl is woith paying ku, and ii appeals /it, .an ia) aid. 
unwise to give iinanoial assistant n to a oonoeru whioli cannot alloid to lepay a loan and 
pay tho mtorosl on it, o\oopt in cases in winch Government wish to havo experimental 
work carried out h\ private ago nr}, wlindi otherwise they would havo to carry out 

1 1 1 otu sol v Os 

Ditlorout indiisliios in dilfeicnt stages ot dc \ clopnient require such widely dilb'icnl 
methods ot support that it. is mipossildo to lormuiato gonoral mien with re lot once to the 
to] in ot iinanoial aid to la* otlorc‘d by t iovernment . In man- cases, tho supply ot 

much Hid \ on tin 4 hire piHchase system would meet the case, bo in others it would bo 

eminently unsuitable, and it will probable he iound nect ssun to • misider eac h case* on 
its own merits. 

The purehnM* be (iovei imoui t oi locally manufactured ailnlos m pieJeiencr to 

imported allude- pioudcd quality and mice do not widely differ is a form of suppoil 
which appeals with buce to the diginemiig nidu*tr\, and the spmted observation oi 

o> 1 st ing rules on this subjei i, would do much ioi the industry. I hi> m being lulls 

dealt with by the Indian J'ingmcenng A .social ion, with whose views I agiee 

1 tan iind no objeehon to the establishment ol pinned' factone- by Government fiomrr f»iot,oriHs 
in ease- oi’ industries new' to this country. It is in inv opinion essentia) iliat business 
and engineering* experience be brought to bear on such operations, and uu Fort unab dy 
w’<* cannot be -mv oi obtaining such experience in I In* Director responsible for the 
operations. Unless tins hu-ine*^ and engnn rrmg expend me A biought to beai, i 
consider the coA of the facto? ica is proliihit i\ e, and to a gloat extent is money thrown 
iway, inasmuch as the results attained hy I lie total expenditure involved could he 

inmroved on w itli perhaps less expenditure and in .i D.olion of (he time taken by 

p?"s(uit methods if the work was directed by buAnc^ engiii cr- 

When a pioneer iactorv has demoiisi » b d the fart that an mdustiv i a coinmemai 
siic*eess as managed b\ Governin' nl \\v can ->aiely assume that it w ill pay unde] 1 private 
control and Die qucAion of handing over to private management. or iD continuation 
as a ( iovernment hnforv should <lnui he conGdeied 1 hud it diflic nit I •. Inrmulafc 
a covering principle applicable to all possible cast's 

The fact that an established external trade alrcadv exists in any particuhu com- 
modity appends 1o me as the strongest argument in lavour ot an in vesfigut ion with a 
view to flora! manufacture, and I can see no reason whatever w hy any limitations are 
needed in this direction. Demands exist winch must he tided bv local clfoit or foreign 
effort, and the 1 avowed object of all Indian industrialists is to replace foieign effort 
by local clt'orl, witli which object 1 UL'icc. 

With reference to Government. competition with existing enterprise, 1 am ol the 
opinion that this should be avoided, wherever possible. Government cannot hope to 
compete fairly with locally established industries owing to tho absence of financial 
interest and responsibility of tlio men in charge. 

Government competition can he avoided in most cases, as tlio i.ndcrly mg idea 
is in some cases to improve the produet and there appears to he no nerd to duplicate 
an already existing plant in order to produce the crude material needed, which could 
quite well be brought locally, at a cheaper rate than Govei nment can manufacture it. 

The development of geneia] Industrie's calls for export engineering knowledge', official 
expert business knowledge and oxorrt chemical knowledge. When the development "rganirutum 
is undertaken hy ( iovernment , a knowledge of (iovernment procedure is also needed, 
and the ability to organise' tho department on practical lines to meet the prevailing 
needs and corn! it ions. 

No one man can reasonably hope to combine the essential qualities required, and 
Government service does not tend to produce such men. Vmlor present cireumslanee^ 
with a Director and without a Board of Industries, efforts at development are entirely in 
the hands of the Director, whose predecessor may have left legacies in the shape ot 
embryo industries in which the present Director may have no faith possibly with good 
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reason. In any case, such embryo industries cannot expect the attention given |>y 

their founder irom a Director not jii sympathv with the effort, and a Hoard of Industries, 
being more <*onstant in its composition than Directors oi Industries, would in all 

prolmhilitv show much greater contmuih ol effort, and better practical results. The 
Knowledge n\ail.ildc on a Hoard could he standardized within narrow limits, whence 
i1 i- <|tnte inipr.u i leahle to standardize Directms ol Industries. 1 am therefore in 
favour of a Hoard of Indus!) ies. tor tins Brovjnce. together with a Director of 
I ndust i ies. 

The Board might eomist oi mechanical, elect ncal and chemical engineers, and 
holiness men. all with a thorough and practical Indian experience and knowledge o) 
conditions as ihe\ cxi-t hen*. The l)ir»*elni ol Industries should he a good organism 
essentially an < -gineei and would he e\-oflieio t'hairman of the Board. 

The Meiiila io of the Boaid v lmuld he • lx* rh*v ei est men a \ a i la hie. i dlieial or otherw 
r l heir ideas a- a hod\ would he (allied out h\ the Diicrtm ot Industries and thev 

would need I he powei to ohtain and pa v lor expert opinion on an\ subject on wliith 

then* nun knowledge lell to he iiisnllieient. Tlx* Boaid should 1 1 a v<» power to adu 

to then Miimhcf il hmnd de, -arable and genelailv in' \ested with the highest pnssibh 
po v. i i - 

It i difln ult to pi on e that induslna! exhibition- have a cash value, hut the) otter 
an excellent ad \ ert isement to I hr e\ !i thitoi s and ;n mans uhs >1 is possible to ,sav with 
renaintv lh.it an exhibit lias been a ronimmeial success M\ expermuie ot exhibition- 
ha been uniloimiv good, and I have no hesitation m saving that theii value is great 
an! that tioxemmenl .should cwuiir.igc -mil exhibitions 

S;dleis and buvejs will i om ■ into (ont.iet wliethei e \hihit mm aie held nr not, and 
1 am inclined to think that the creates! good o) i" li i hit ions lies m the lael that tin*, 
mu veil dreameis into aetois, ami result in the purchase ol machinery winch, w ilium: 
tlx exhibition, would pos-iblv never he pmeliased. oi pel Imp' puiehased snnir ' earn 
hem e I nclouhtedlv exhibitions should he popular m ehaiaeter, hut I am inclined t 
t li i r i K that a peimauent exhihilion of ma< Imieix suited to Indian indusiiies with th* 
annual addition ot a populai M'ltmn would he more ii till tliau an annual exhibition 
alone, and could he combined with a eommeieial museum an li as exists m (’aleiiti.i 
and should ex M m Madras. 

T do not think that llx* tiaiuuig o| lahoin in ai pivseni olleivd h\ (hiv ei n meti ?* 
m "Madias will n-i \t> ; » n \ go(nl puipo-e, inasiinx h as a ho\ winking in an engineer's 
simp aitci a day s woik at hi- timle is n.itui.illv not keen on spending’ his evenings at tin 
same woik, and piohahlv having to pav a le<* to <]<• s< (> nor is be keen on leainnig 
sonx* other man s woik No outside liainmg c.iii i(|iial that obtained in a eninnienux 
works if we admit that s;«\ a good tuinei i,- io lie dx* linislxd product. But his geneia! 
know ledge ol eng iucering might he w ideix'd witli advantage and mix latent ambitions 
he ma\ have thus aroused, hut the mil) wav lo do this appeals to In* to offer tin 
iidormatmn in a much more palatable term than lectmes. 1 suggest the use of tin 
linematograph, as die most prmtieal means <d imparting such inhumation. This in- 
strument is alrcad) in use lor the same pm pose, and suitable films for the engineering 
iixlushv aheadv exist, as well .is for many otliei industries The industrial films might 
he nccoin pan icd h\ \cihal explanations in the vernacular, and 1 think a course wrapped 
up in such a diseui.se would appeal .strong I \ to both tlx* younger and older enginecT- 
mg employees, and wind is more impoitant still, would place before parents a view 
ol the industries dealt with which would lend to induce thorn to look more favourahlv 
on industrial pursuits foi t hei r children. 

I lie faults of om local trade- school aie that it is milv open to (hose alidad) 
engaged .a the industry, and to those who midcistand and write English. A |>a rt fiom 
the Anglo-Indian eommunily, these conditions eln-r Hie classes to nearly all hut 
the best and ohler workmen, who neither need nor wish for practical training, as few 
\oung Hindu hoys in engineering works aie able to understand English, and nr* 
consequently unable to take advantage* ot (lx* course offered. 

I luxe horn time to time accepted oiler- of i ut el I igc'iit caste* \oufhs for training 
as engineers in m:r works, hut in no case has tie \outh been able to face tlx* degrada- 
tion ” of manual labmn foi mme than a tew days. Tlx* pioduct of Mnginecr- 
ing ( ’ol leges appeal unwilling to 11 go through the mill ” of practical work, and 
consequent ly their college training is n| im Use to practical engineers. Only om 
'•a-e has eomc* to my notice in which a giadu.ile was prepared to go through a course 
in the works, and he demanded o() per cent higher wage* than the most skilled workmen 
we empfox It is evident that the better class of Hindu and the college* graduate look 
«>n manual labour as degrading, and arc* not prepared to undertake it, and that the 
Engineering ( ollege giaclnatc considers his training as complete on graduation instead 
o! just commencing. Hntil the dignitv of labour is appreciated hv the better elapses 
and engineering graduate's grasp the fact that they are eminently unfitted for responsible, 
posts, verv little headway can ho made in the direction of a local source of supply of 
supervision as required in engineering works, and we must continue to import what is 
required. 
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Looking* at thi* mutter of superxision irom the nmitueit ial enguicei's point <d ' u*w 
the qualities essential in a supervisor aie a reasonable application to duty, a good 
oe^ieial knowledge of engineering practice covering the work c.inied out m the work- 
shops, a fair degree of craftsmanship, literacy in KngliDi and honesty Manual 
AMirk in a commercial concern is ttie only gateway to the ciaft-muii>hip required. In 
^j rW of the “customs ot the count! \ ” the degree oi coumicicial hone-tx called loi In 
all emphn ers is very <1 i flic ill t to obtain. 1 ha\e conn* to tin- conclusion that the only 
practicable local source of supph oi skilled supervisor loi engineeimg wmks h tin' 
Amdo-Indian community, and an cxjierinicnt is now being made in this direction, hut 
\\ \\\U take some years beloie definite icsults can be arii\ed at. I admit the existence 
oi realh* first class JJimln f<»reme*n, but then an* m-:iht and dillicalt t 1 ’ oblam 

Apjireut icesli ip a- known in Kumpean (ounliies noes not rw^l in the eng meei ing 
indust n in Madras. The sole object ol a youth and bis parents is to realise the greatest 
return for bis labour in as short a lime ie’ p^sihle, and il a chans; e ot employer canie- 
willi it an increase of one or t w » » annas per dn\, the change is promptly niaelc. 1 hi. 
habit Jesuits in a < rop ot turners, lilteis, edi but no General knowledge ol the* industn. 
Mbicb is so lmdlx needed at the present lino* 1 ’ edoubted I \ llic present want ol system 
lesiilis in the production of a nmnhet ol tiist (hiss trade. men. e;ich capable ol turning 
oll j first claw woik under close super\ isioii, but 1 he -upci x i**mn lias t«, be \ civ elm*-*, 
and there is no local >oun e horn winch this supen hion can be diawn. Apprenticeship 
nr Kumpean lines would do much h. tdl this want. pro\ uh-d intelligent voiitln were 
available, but suitahlc enenin<j claw- would be needed to pioxide the .penalised 
education required, or “sandwich” iouh-s could i»‘ih:»p- b, air*n<jed with the 
Kngincei ing (Yd lege. 


( >U X ! I ‘A I 01 \< t , *)l I I 1 * 'I \ N t A IM 1 b 1 i . 

Sn V. //. Sl< )nni <J You ale a l)n ,, i t"! ol Mes-i-. Ma-*e*x N ( •». r h A 

(>. Do nm spec ial|Ae m an\ puilnuhu toini ot cun t mvi m j w«ukr— \. A\ e ha\e 
not done business to un\ gieat extent in man ula< t m mi: etcj meeriin; A\ e ale dome 
sc now. AW are going in for oil eni» ines and pumps 

(J m How long ha\r \ou been in the < ounlr\ i— 1 . i'dexen xeai-. 

<y> ] gatlmj lioni \ oil i note that you cjinte approve of ( «o\ » i mneiil a . m ting m- 
iln-t i ia I enterprises, but \ on point cm I the need lot very groat can- in tin* wav in 
which it is done, and wiili leleteme to pioneer taedorh- u.n point out the need lor 
part leu la r care tlie.e You think it is essential that engineeimg ‘xpeiieme should be 
brought to heal in such cases. Do F gather that vou think it would be a good Hung 

alteT Doumnmcuit ha\e gone in 1m the fit"* anti r,w s !<• ,iwm late busmen men witli 

the (lo\crnn.cnf from the \erv -l.nt: 1 1 think that the business element aid the 

engineering clement should come in while investigation-* are being made 

() When the\ weie completed \nu would leave (lie whole* tiling m tlie h.mcU oi 
( TO v <M li 1114*11 f ?— .1 . No, 1 should still la \ e the engineeimg i»ihine>s expcudHe 

(I That would be that Boveinmenl dmubl pinyide the educative part, and would 
also piovide an nutlet tor somebody to l.ikco\e? tin industry when it w.e- e-tab! iDicd . 

.f. That is quite po.-sible* 

tj. With refeeeme to the Board o| Indu-tiic*-. we gather Irom your note that \ou 
don’t think that what has been dmn hem lee been siimsdu! in the past, but you 
are \a favour of a Boa id of Industrie*-. Would that he advhoiv oi exeeiit n <‘? A 
Kxecutivo. 

(K You mean that the Dneetor then would be the* scivant <d the Bo.nd? .1 A 

() m Arid the* Boatd should be cnmpiised of engineer-, ami 1 »n me*--* Uien, pm* Inal 

men ? — .1 . Yes. 

0. Would it be* p * * i vital lent y - 1. J think it would he nee-essarx to haw il pennn n “tit , 

Q. Would you pax the members of tin- Boards — . 1 That is rather a large* epiestion. 

O' You might he asking n good eb*al of Dtrm ? — A We* may, and in that ease they 

may probably reepiiiv pay Look at it from another point of view ; if Uo* advice is 
worth having it would he wcrtli paying for. 

O. Considerable demands would }»e made on tlmir time, and vou want flu* bo-t 
men?— J. Thai is so. 

Q Vem approve in the main of industrial exhibition**?-- 1. Ye- 
Q. But you are ne»t quite clear that tlu*\ are much good a- .selling- unpenin 
Don’t vou tliink that tliey cnuhl be e-emibine'd to a e<*ilam extent?- 1 Yc\ F mai.e 
a suggestion in Dial direction. 1 think I »jn on to s.iv tlmt r\ FiiFdt ions do make 
buyers of people, who would ]irobablv not be loners ntherxvi-c. lix being educative. 

Q. Then you re*fer to the training ed‘ lab-*in in Af.idras ; v nit don’t thinl th.it i-, 
really practicable. What you recommend i- something that will intmesl the hov 
straight ofl\ and you are pretty clear that instruction should he in Die vc*r nnemlai ?— .1. 
Tes, that i^ essential in Madras. 
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(J. Do you do anything yourself in this direct ion with your employees ?• — . 1. \W 
Jia\e not done anything up to the present. We ha\e just started a scheme of apprentice- 
* ,n ’h aIJ( ^ 1 think we shall find it necessary to give the apprentices what education 
they need. 

(J. lake them away from their work and really teach them? — A. Yes. 

How many men baxe vou got?— .1. Between ^50 and d()0. 

And do you find the supply is e<pial to your demand ; have you any tiouhle 
in getting men? — .1. We ha\e trouble in getting the higher class ni men, the more 
f-k i i led wmkmen. 

Q- And that you attiilmle to the tact that ym do not ron-ider the training avail 
able here toi si, eh men -ui table? — . 1. Ye-. As a matter of tact tile accuracy which 
we demand in o r shop is not demanded anywheie el-e in .Madras. There aie no men, 
and we lone to get men and train them. 

(J. Are you meeting with mh cess in Lying to do that?- — .!. Yes. 

Q Do A on find that you are able in keep your men w lien yon have trained them, 
m a i e they apt to go oh elsew lieie ?- . 1 . They are apt to go oh elsewhere. If w e have 
good men we have tn pay them sufficiently well to keep them. 

1/ r. t K f.otr —(> I understand your linn has had a great deal of experience in 
the supply, oi small powri and pumping plants to cultivators and small industrialists? 

A . Yes, t hat is h>. 

(J. Ifmighly, how many < f umr plants aie out working, do nm suppose hundreds?- 
.1. TOO. I hat TOO only con ei s 10 ycais Irom l!MI(i to 1015. 

>,/. that include* pumping and i h e nulling and ginning?—.!. Yes. 

Q* What is you i custom ot financing these things? — A. It the man is slioit <0 
rapital and likes to get the plant on the hire-pui chase -v-feni, we arcommodate him. 
Looked at as a whole, the system L ipnte a miivcss. Their aie many difficulties, ot 
(oinsr, from the eommeMial point oi \iew. The ditlieulties are all on tin* finain lal 
side. We (annot toller! the money in some rases. 


O. V h\? Because (lit- I el low k not getting a^ mm h out < > t the plant as he 
imped, owing to hi- own had management, oi the unsuitability o{ the plant?- 1 
In a few cases we could sa\ that, hut in the majmity ot eases tiny do not want to pay. 

(}. I hen \ou ha\r got to put them into <nmi? — . 1 . \ o>, oi *oizo f] 1( . plant. 

(J. That is provided for in the agreement ?- .1. Yes. (Witness here «*a\e con fi- 
lial tut! cv idem r as lo the numi*ei ol (uses in which he has to *jo In extreme-.) 

<! \ cry likely the ^1 ig Ii < stimulus ot a e i \ i J suit makes him jiait?- 1. In the 
ma joi l ty ot eases we find that >t does not do * 0 . We get the deeiee Imt nothin*** el-e 

Jiappeiis lie does not pav. 

,s " f ‘ 11 ,s/ ' V- Wu den’t liquid that as MTV serious?—.] dm r M ini- 

las slum,, Hint ,1 is 11..1 way set inns. We haw a la.oe number of si,e|, eases 
hill it »mIii I 'll I Hie sere" on anil send our man ilmvn, the purehasei mines In |,i- 
s"lises. lie ..nisi see Hint plant »o a Way hefme lie eolisiders (lull it is f,nie }„. 

M>. ('. E. Lon.— Do you pad any trnuhle as to (lie miners!, in of the plant? You 
make it oyer "H i he hire purehase system in one man. and supposing another rlnin* 


it? — I W'e f 1 y and avoid that as far a 


possible I »y never selling a hire-purchase plant 


tU I^Dneis or to . u-ope. alive societies. In all cases whole wo know we have* sold’ to 
an Mine uilli pa.tne.s theie is iiiMitiably tumble. (Witness here paw a , amende erne 
confidentially). ^ 

e. ' s >ipp"'i„e y on had not hid this liiie-pureha.se system, i,ou nine], less business 

do von miapim mm, urn, Id lone ?-. 1 . That is dittieult to saw The ann „„t of 

I'Us.ness we have done in hire pmrhnse is 7 lakhs. 

l ~! lr \' ( ' l "’ 1l r> I "»■-<>. Was there any expansion ol you, business alien von first 

adopted H.-.l \es. Of eotirse «e nlnays have to remember that these small pmver 

!,e slmTaiThUMsien, ’ ^ 1m ' <lu ‘ " U ' ^ -medialeiy 


w * - - «* i*h»~ » 

y t , V,n ' |n0, ’ :,,, ' v 11 " ilJl :i aiimunl ol ajijuelieiisiou lo start i* i<h?-.J. 

<>. l!ut look at the results "hieli ton lm\e jju'm'II Us ■ we nresmii- t). n r ■ i ,, . 

lie "rone- to eoneltide that you are satisfied with it?— .1. Unite satisfied ' i’ !, 

• l( ~ allowed ml' pn'LI^tT^'nu! 

v L* 1 ' Vi-s.li If*' -n^s * *t l?i); * i , »1 17^ j'-iTi i » in*" a n ^ ^ ^ 
purehase svstem. took them a wav used them fn, P ‘ 1,1 ^ s< ‘ P n ‘ sse -' i *>" Hie hire- 

->*■ *•«•'»* - V a ^aTv:^ 1 tli “ raachines - 
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Q. Is il possible lo .safeguaid oneself In in ilial kind ot linny? — 1. We ttv to do ii 
l»v limiting the M'^e oi plant that will lx* .sold on the hire purchase Mstem. We don’t 
o# below Rs. 1,000, and it mu&t lie a power-driven plant. 

Q. Have you an) upward limit wliuli you think should In* plated on the value of 
th plant? — .1. We lone ne\ei run up to the maximum limit. 1 suppose jf plant 
were to cost ‘JO oi 30 thousand rupees, should think about ii h makes m \ 1M \ 
cireful in our preliminary in\ est jgat ions but il the pio'num.ii v inu*st i*»at ions weiv 
satisfacton , 1 don’t see ain reason against the plant going on the Im e* pu rchase .svMcm 

Sir h\ H. Sh'irart. — U What are \om teiins roughl) ?— 1 We have three agtee- 
n ents ; tin* first applies onlv to irrigation plants .<s genejelh ie<pm<d. In tliat 
ruse one-thiid is paid down and oue-third at the end of one \eai, and one-third at. tin* 
eud of tin* next year. Then we have another one, in whnli one-ipiarlet paid down 
and payments (d a (juarter six months apart 

Q. There is Hu* trouble and expense of rollec t ing ? .1 That is ; we have to ha\e 

a man eoniinuallv geing inund to M»e Huso people. 

Mr. (\ E. / u'/r i l Are tlu*re ;in\ \ui\- m which, supposing ( io\ei nnieiit wanted 
th " to be taken u j > on a huge scale by private linns, ( iov eninnot t could b< ol au\ 
assistance ?-- . I . (iou'innicnl have been ol assistant e to m m tin mallei We ban* 
•.Iwavs insisb'd. during the !as| fj\e m six \ear-, tli.it all h ii e-pun liase work must 
r('iue throne Ii the Department id Industrie . We «h that he* ails,, we look upon the plant 
as ours until paid loi . The Department has a mm on the spot to mve-ligate matters 
We are powerless in that matter. We mu send a m.m down to mvedigate the local 
‘bn. din** ol the man, but lie is more or h»s- .d sea 

Q. 1 presume you i annot get assistance linn Ho* (beer mm 4 in the mallei of 
? ‘coveries? — .1. We have never tried. 

(J. Have \ oil an\ expel iciioc ot (lie bub who < nine hum 'ho \ o Inna Jubilee 
Tribunal Tiist it lit ion in Bombay,- the en»ineeis?- 1 No but 1 mention in m\ 
written e\ idence tin* ease ol an application I rum a man who wt-hed to be pul llitough 
the works and required fifty per cent more pay than an) w(U'kim*n we bad. He wa 
a Victoria Jubilee* man from Bombay. 

l/f’ii hlc Emul't M. M. Maltnnfn. — (J. Mow old is \oih him: .1 li has been 

cHublixiied in Madias .since |S(iT, not the pre-cut {'ompanv ; it was a pii\ate linn 

up to 100(1. 

kb And il \ia« reronH im led ? — I It was (lien lormed into a “ limited ” <<>nipan\ 
Is that vour main business. tin* supplying ol these itigincs and plants;'- 1 
Vo Our business is general eng inert ing. 

O. Von s 1 1 gg e s | 1 jhal Uiis Board ol Inditshtes vhouid consul of “ me* ha n ica l, 
rlritiiral and chemical rngmeeis, and business nun, all with a thorough and pi.niicai 
Indian experience and knowledge ol conditions as they cxisj heje ” Do \< u contemplate 
that they should lx* paid toi then s. r vices? I .suppose \oij do- I Ye* 

O. Paid in what w.iy a sahm, oi foj aft< minute at meetnuj’s ol I he Board*"- L 

hYallv I have not thought verv much on that sole ol tie* <|uestion. M\ nl(*a b that 

whether von have to pa), ot whetlu‘i \ou have not, \ou should make a point of getting 
th.e xery best men available. 

O. And it would help \ eu 1o get I lie men it \ on imub it worth their v\ idle to attend ?• — 
i. I think so. 

(J. So \ou recommend that tliev should he paid lot each meeting tbev attend? — . I . 

V "S. * 

(J. T" there not a dangei that these meclnitiical and elerliical engineers may favour 
the particular firms with which Ihrv may be < onnecied ? — ! If they arc connected 
v\ till (he firms that is quite possible. 

bb How would you guard against il ; would \oit take men from (P veinment "Ci v tee 
only? Then you may not get the best men available? I. That is a difficulty, 

bb Human nature is human nut u re ; there have hcmi rti^ in vliich engineers 
connected with ( iov eminent have favoured par ti« ulnr firms If has to he guarded against 
Have you any suggestion to mala*? — I. I lie oil!) suggestion that 1 could make would 
be that if a man had any financial inteie-d in the matter he -imply dinpped out for flu* 
Mine being. 

(> Or you will have to aceepl men in ( iov et nnu*iit* -eivice? — I Yes, ol course, il 
the Business men are in (Jovermuent sen ire I’be wlmb* of mv point is that Hu* men 
k hou1d be tin* very best. 

O. Would )ou have anv Indians on the Boant? — .1 li Hu 1 ) an* the b< *\ men that 
oould be got, cerfainlx . 

kb You st\y “ The Roai’d Humid Inn e power to add to their number if found desirabh 4 
and generally be vested with the highest possible powers.” What kind of power do 
von mean -disposing of funds or making reeomim ndat ions fur enterprises ?-- 1 T 
mi p pose it would really boil down to making recommendations, for the grant (< f funds, 
f don’t suppose fioverimient would be ]>repared to go further than tliat. 

3«-a 
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f J. V«u suggest that einematogia phs .should be used in giving practical instruction 
tu xxoikuicii. Do you think they would he aide to receive practical instruct ion by 
looking at. a cinematograph ?■ — .1. You can take a man through a works with a cine- 
matograph ; it is done in England at tin* present moment. 

Would that not he rather to arouse the general interest ot the workmen in thei; 
work than to supply any technical knowledge!"' .1. Ye**, 1 made that remark in con- 
lj: « t if in with the class of men we now have to deal with. We have always to lemember 
i hat the majority ot them aic illiterate, and unless they think they are enjoying* them- 
*el\ es they don’t want anything moie to do ay ■ it h engineering alter five o’clock. 

(J. Suppos'* the lectures were delivered in the vernacular, and they weio illustrated 
h\ the cinema*. 'graph, and aeconipanied by explanations of particular points, don’t 
vo.i think that would l»e more useful:' — .1. Yes, the point in a cinematograph is that* 
M lias an appeal apait from work. 

'j. JUit you? leal need i- to gi\e a li tf io general elementary instruction to the 
Lbomcr that is the first nerd ? — .1. That Js so. 

ft. And you want to .old to it a lift It* technical knowledge of the industry to which 
he nia\ he a t f ached ?-- 1. Ws. 

ft. You say that \om local trade schools arc open only to those who are alira<h 
i imaged m tin* industry. 't mi aic in I a \ mi r ol opening the schools to auv student who 
max want to ie<ei\e flu* u i si i net ion gixcn then*? — .1. \ es 1 don’t see whv that proximo 
w II 1 - made 111 the plopped us. 

ft. It K a \t*r\ uiilortunate pjoviso and has liani|M*red tilt* giowth of schools in nnue 
than one place. As a matter ot tact, I was going on to the next question. You sax, 
“ Apait from the Anglo-Indian community, these (ouditions close tin* classes to ncarix' 
all hut the best and older woikimn. aaIio neither need nor xx ish For practical training, 
a - tow xenon Hindu boy ** iii engineering works aie aide to understand English, 
and aie oohsimj lien f lv unahle to fake advantage ot the course ofVeied.” Do von g.*i 
nianx boys horn the Anglo-Indian comm unit a h» these seh< ols ; are they attracted ? — .1 
I 1 ltd iex c there me sex en out of twenty in the eng ineci ing classes. 

tj What standard ol * ducation luxe they leeeixcd? 1. That Aarics a good deal. 
ft So fheie again xou haxe not jjot a minimum standanl o| education guaianieeil ? 

.1. Not so tai as I am awaie. The Duccio? oi Industries max have it. 

(J. Kxen in ilo- < a sc ot Anglo-Indian hoy**, you sax “ an experiment is now bciiijj 
made in litis direction, hut it xxill lake .some years bcloie definite lesults can lie arnxed 
at” ’'ton insist upon tin* box s passing a eeitain Aandard ol education, in ordei that 
t hex should fin n out to he heifer workmen ?— 1 No, I would not like to say that. 

(J. You flunk Mica tnuld get on without any edmat mu ? .1. Tliey could become 

good xxorkmen without getting atix education. I hex do at the present moment. 

ft. A> a mallei ot fact xou will find \eiy tew Anglo-Indian box s xxjio liaxe no; 
icieived anx edmat ion!'' 1. I hclicxe that is so. 

(t. Are halt the boy s edmated in school lieiore coming io you, or less or more? — J. 
h’eallx tor the p 1 1 j pose of tinning out a skilled wmkmaii, education has not got a gieai 
d»* d to do will it. A Avell-educa ted box may be a I rig h 1 Ku 1 1 x bad workman, and a box 
without education an cm client Avoikmnn. 

(t liaxe a on had many cases ol hoys who have had education?-- .1. 1 liaxe had 
tlnee , all tlnee failed. 

f t. They did not stay on siilfieient )y ? - I. About three days was tin* limit. • 
ft. So that a on eanimt s.iy you liaxe had a tail expeiienoc oi such hoy's?- .1. J 
have had siifln ient to make me doubt it they would be molul as workmen. 

ft. | think you xxill find that other men engaged in business have told tin* (kunnii*- 
-ion that hoys who have* had a grounding in elementary edmafion have turned out to 
be better workmen than those who had not rereixed such education? .1. Yes. 

ft. Don’t you hud a change among the Hindu youug men educated in college*., 
in the matter ot flieii axersion trom manual training? Aie they' now more inclined 
in gn m for manual labour than ten years ago?- .1 The last expei iment 1 made was 
bun a cm * ago, and there had been no change up to then. 

(J. And you have not noticed any change since then? — .1. No, it appears to me 
that the question of educated engineers entering works for the purpose of getting practiial 
(raining is goAcim*d a good deal by- the pay they can get. They consider if derogatoiy 
ie xx oik, bui it ilicy got quite a lot of money fui doing the xxork, they' would do it. 

(' l»y " a lot o) money' ” you mean a decent salary? — A. Yes, but these men from 
the engined ing udlege lequire x erv high xvages, although they an* no use to in 
what-'ei for ihe first lour or fixe years. 

(t. Haxe f hex been 1 rained lor the business for which you pav them? Are they 
cixil nr hm'( iiauical or eleetrieal engineeis? — A. Mechanical engineers. The lasj one 
J had avhs a mechanical engineer from Madras. 
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Q. And vuu found him nol suitable D- A . Nut suitable. L don't flunk it i.s ihe 
fault oi the man. The men in (iovemmenl service can draw very good pax, more than 
th<*v ate w nrlli. A eoinineirial firm is net prepared to pa) tliem mute than they ate 
worth. 

it. What du you find the partieular indi\idual lacking in -a ptaitual kimw ledge 
work? — A. In e\ eiyt hing that was needed. You see we I n< at technical education, 

,]i rat hei a curiuus way. Ynn spend turn yea is in getting' ie<lmical education, 
f]jcn you go into the works toi tour year'' to Jose if all again. A man with technical 
cduealion is no me to a pi.utical engineer unless In* has had practical experience, and 
a college cannot give tlial. 

i ). Does not a eullege mmhijie plat tieal edmatmn x\ 1 f ]j themetieal teaching:' T. 

A little. 

it. Would not a man wlio had that grounding he better able to master his lessons 
,j,,jckei and better than a man who has Tint had that grounding!*' — *1. (VitaiiiD. 

(j. Sup])osing \ou had tried youi e\])ei inient a little longer, don't son think the 
men would liaxe pjuved more ijsel ill Y-. 1 . The tumble is the man would not stay longer, 
j;'i i 1 1 \ because oi the salaiy paid. and because ol the woik. It is dirty woik. 

D it not .ill a mat tei ol salary m the end!*' I lu a eeitaiu extent I ihmk 

:< is salary, but it is not all salai\. A good deal i" m Hie \ lew (hex take that (io\nm 

nient employ is better than private employ The two thing' lomhine to pioduee that 
result. 

it You sav here, “ In \ iew oi the t usfonis ol the count v ” the degiee ol com- 

nieu ial honesty called for bx all employee u xmx dillii tilt to ■.t.uii " What customs 

of the country do you leiei to‘r You aie lclomng to these w» men, aun t your' — .1. 

! am fcjeriing to the aitisan (la"'*. 

it What customs do you iclm to!" I \lv expcneuer has been that il a woik man 
he* ernes ,i icalh excellent man and br< umr> sri mid m conmiand ol his paitieular dcpait- 
mci'l, he um's hi" position to make mom y out ol the men who aie not "O It it! h up in the 
works. 

ft You mean he leiei ye- illicit pax nients from them!" — 1. 't e". 

ft. Kiom the men who aie engaged m xmu woik"’' — 1 ^ t". 

ft Wlmt would lie the salaiy ol sm h a man y<u have in mind, who becomes second 
i, position!"' - 1. Jle would be pun deafly the head workman and eain ID. IDS (I a day. 

(J It is onlv in the shape ol Imtfu that "lull paymuit" aie rrcm\ed horn those who 
.lie w oi king undei him!''— 1. \ cs, it is small pay nient- got out ot people who are 
> .mine into the woiks new. 1 have had a < use ‘pute iremitlx, m which a pattern 
maker was cluugcd ID. 4<l heloie In* < otild i ome into 1 1: * ]dace at all 

How does that piactuc alleet youi btmiiie"". You say, “ In view oi (he customs 
a the (ounliy. tin* dcgiei 1 ol loimnmmal honesty tailed lot by all nuploxms n xeiy 
diMicult t" obtain.” That allot t" only the dealing" between llu second foreman and the 
woikmen. Does it ailed your luisine"" in an\ olluu i espeet !"--- 1 . No, exiept that if 
makes labour diHieiill to gm in uch uim 1 *. 

• ft. Aien'f you able to died. Mil" by a little mole salaiy!" — 1 We luxe nexei tried 
dial method. The method we have find D getting i id ot the man. Thai is quite elYective 
Out tempera iv 

d. The second D To y n r a better "alaix Tli.it has been tried and tound dfective 
m tin - ease ot both Ixumpeaii" and Indians, sm you might thin! of thalr' — A. I will 
think oi that. 

Ifon'hlr Sir Fitzullihny ('uinmlthmj. fj Ifoyx many yearn have you lieen in this 
part ot the round x Y- — A. 1 I years. 

it. Is your film imputing these engines hum Europe. m luxe you am woiks here* — 
-I. We have works lime, bill luxe m t up to now built oil engine" eoinmm eiall v. 

(J. Whole do you get youi law malmial nom!" — . 1. As nnidi a- we ean I mm 

England. W hat we i annul get then* we eel locally 

ft. Have you any coal difficulties lime!"— I. We Use very hitb* coal. 

ft. |)o v ou think the Hoard cd Industries and the Director of Imhisdies will be 

a], It to stimulate Indians to go i n f <4 this mdiMiv Y — I. I am a I laid 1 am not competent 
to give an opinion on that point. 

it. J)o you think the Hoard \ou suggest oi “ nn-dmnieal, elediienl and ehemhal 
fugmeers” would "timulate Midi an indusltv !"'- I. 1 could not say. 

it. 4 lie olijct 1 of the Commission is to put Indians into industi ie.s, and we wme 
to have your suggestions. Do you think that the training in an migincm mg- college at 
present is insullimeut Y — A. Ceitainlv, tor mechanical engineers, but on the other hand 
I don't think the college lays itself out lor training mechanical engineer-. It i\ more 
a ( ivil Engineering- Co liege. 
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r , 1,0 y° u ii up-io-date leehtiieol eulleoes, on tin- principle oi Hie JJninh.n 

letluiicul College, wore started liere, that the products oi those colleges would he 
employed Lore? — A . There is uot a great demand lor them. There is not a large nuunhei 
ot engineering "<rks>, hut I have no douhl the local engineering peo])le would he ahh* 
to take a iiumher ot such men ii thc\ could get them. 

<1 have hern to see one ot the lactone*- here, and tin* voung hoys who attend 
tin tactories are taught in Knglish, and they my that the supervisors being Kuropeaii, 
it these ho\ s learnt Kiiglidi the\ would he able to take instruction from them. Do 
you think that would he very beneficial to the hoys? - A I think so. 1 think there n 
a good deal of latent engineering ability among the artisan class which does not find 
an outlet smij iv because they ha\e no ediu.it ion at all. 

,S// /*. V. / til a , ft. In atiswei to one id the <| ue-t inn.s you said that vou tnuud 
that when a hoy was ed mated he madi a worst* workman? — I. I don’t think I unite mn 
it t hat w a\ . 

(J I "<>uld like \ o 1 1 to put it m \ o u i own wa\. You did nut think that edueatjoi, 
un- anv ad\ antagv ; that ii ; 1 1 1 \ I h 1 1 j gr the unodinuted hn\ made the hettei workman, 
while the educated did not?- I 1 did not intend to ohuh that. The point I wished 
to make wa* that, so tar as 1 ran see, education to an aitman makes \er\ little dili'erem- 
I said that an educated man ma\ make an e.\heiiod\ had workman, and an illiteiale 
an extremely good one. 

( J U nuld il m t help a woikman to h.»\i ,i eiitain .miouut of edmaiiou, so a^ in 
he able to understand death the iiMimlions gi\m to inm?— 1. It would. That is one 
id mn gieat diliieult ics here ( >m ioieman and assistant*- are Kuropeuus, and (hc\ ha\.> 
didieull\ in giving the men iustiui I ions m a wav that Ihev can iiudei stand. (Vrtainlv 
it thev lea i nt Knglish and leainl to lead a sketds, the\ would he \n\ much better lion, 
our point' of v iew . 

(J It would not do to get Mini ioremen to 1 »mim the vernaeulai? .1 We tiled 
(o do so and olVeied them inme pay, hut as ,, geneial Mile lliev would not do so 

1 ioiltul lit a I a< to i \ lit Madias ,m attempt to leaidi small ho\ s Id ug li *h and th< 
iinmes ol even part oi the maelnnerx they weir (haling with Don’t von think that 
would he an advantage?—.! I do 


(J. Here is a < .is<* when* ediuation lias served sonu* puiposi*? — I That is special i-ru 
education, i ot geneial education 

Q II the\ ale made to Jeam noodune diawmg that would 1 m an advantage?- 1 
I hat is so ; hut I lira! that tin* uneducated vouih a on leariK to lead diavvinw-, >ulh- 
< ■ i « * n 1 1 y well foi workshop puipose- All iheir diawinus are verv simple, amfit d<>< 
not take a ho\ long t < g i asp it 

(J. What about mtiieate drawings ot inachin.uv ? 1 They novel have the oppm 

I unit \ ol leading those ; thev ai ■ never put up to the voung ho\s L am speakim' 
oi our own w oik. ’ 1 

V- With vega id lo the imehuiiie.il cngmeei’s training in a < allege ol technohm 
or a technical school, \ou say that lour d live >cai> ol this is ot in, use to vou. But 
you would he glad to welcome a box so trained il in* wen* prepared lo enme'and w ot k 
lik** an ordinary workman along with the others. You would object to pav him a salarv 
aeeonling in his i u n valuation? I Most eejtainlv. 


Hut you would not mind lethng him crime on with Jim theoretical (rain ; uc* p. 
work as an ordinary workman Don’t vou think that vou could make somethin^ of 
that man m quiekei turn* than \ mi would tin* otlior?— J. 


greater. 

0. So then 


His pos.sihilit ie 


are nun 


-"me advantage in giving him theoretical knowledge 
‘•eJt was tiairied at holin' in (in* ol the engineering colleges, and 
works on LV i\J. a we»*k. 

y That is ;-x!»i-tl\ w hat I nican. In hup I. iikI a,, (lil ; MwI <ils| of 

theoietu all} and then tliev go into learning practical woik hv appront icimr themselve- 
af pi .n*t ica I y iimmi.ii I wnn,.,. („ lean, Ihc work. flee (her cannol .I.P s.» bceau-e 
lie counln is poor. 1 lit* l.ov has had (heoretical chiral ion for three or lour vears anil 
■ryins lo "aril lo earn wares lo help his own launh l’.ohahlv In lhat lime he ha- 
Hmv m lour children. s,» lu* cannot afford to work on ver\ low workmen’s wanes Tier, 
is I he ililli.ully in I J, is eon airy. If, after (In- llieoietieal work, he e.mhl do prarlicl 

work In* would make a fairlv good workina** v — t n i: » j j 1 i 

he cannot get to the top of the tree. 


i . I III v 
ter t ha < Wen t in to <t 


w or I omen’s wages. Tim 
iienietieal work, he could do pi-.i 
“*1* I here is not the slightest reason .. , 

e. Do } on know any Indians who have retiehed (lie fop „f the tree lip lo now v. . | 

( ) Wliv not? 


No. 

, 7 ,1 TI 1 a °"’ t k,,mv ,,f man who has been 

aide lo h.ee the wo.kshop liainu,^. My exponenee of eourse is limile.l f„ U a( | r , s 

I don t know anything of Bom Uav where those things may happen 
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J//. .!. ( halleilott.-- -(). \ on said that }mi had Mild miiiic 700 engines m tli j ^ part 
el country. There are other engineering linns who are dom^ a similai class of 
business Juie. J)o you know whal arrangements arc made m» as to keep all these 
plant* in «:<,*■ d woikin»* orders . 1 . Tic* Department oi Industries ha\e a .seheuie at work 
,i(’ v hx which i he owner oi the jdant paxs a -mall tee h»r a quarterly mspn tmn, and 
m leturn lor this small tee Hie Mipen jsor oi the department in that partieulai diMiitt 
jec.s i un(l once a <]Uaitcj nominally and inspects t lie engines and seuds t tie order to the 
j JejiarHocnt oi I ndust ues lor the span** that ale needed, <^i\m<> a n \ hints to the 
,iii\ei ol the engine, and the Dcpaitmcnt ol industries loiwaids the oidej to wlioe\n 
stocks the spares, and tlie man pets the spams. 

(). It is important, I suppose, that you should ha\r a \ei\ laipe slock oi -paies?,-, 
i. Very imjiortant indeed. 

(J. J)o you think that engineering liim> who ate out lieie, and chpiucenm. iiinis 
at home sending out madiincn would object to the specification of the Mpc ol madiincn 
b\ n Government department , or pulling it anothei way, do pm think that the\ 
will object to the Direetoi oi Industries, acting as consultin'’ engineer to f >« m ij >] nj 
the country who want help? — .1, No, I don’t think so. 

Sn- b . //. Sh’inut.- (>. Is \oui iimi wmked with the Dejiai (incnl oi Industites 
in tin’s wax ? — .1. There is no olheial cojmec t ion between us. W<* think the depmU 
cent has been doinp p*(„,d work, and wc con-idci it ncccssaix to hack then They lia\e 
hel ] m ‘ . 1 us to a certain extent. 

r c* Has the de\ elojmieht down hem led to the do\ elojimenl ol small woiks|)nj>> 
in places when* madimeiy lias hc»iin to lr iis.mI?-- 1 if | K , led to a hinje number 

of such works coniine into existence. 

( J- And c-raduallx Jroni beinp in suuddlmp < lothes this suit - . I imimss will he able 
to take* can* «d itself, is that so? < >i* do pm think il wants \ei \ candid nursing for a 
h n^ turn* to conic?- I l am inclined to think it wants candid uuiMiip. The Hindu 
r ho is want i n In put in jdant wishes ioi ihc < heapest jdanl he <an «jvf. A n-nod deal 
dejn ods upon the salesman selling the jdant lie hoys So manx things enter into it. 

I have known a man m Madias jml in a pet i ol engine ot id hoise-powm lor irrigation 
jnii poses. r t hat money is juadieally lluown aw.iv on .lomint ol the ru 1 1 n i i i <>* costs. 

II mu h a man went to tin* Director ol Indictm-s and uot his view- on Midi a matter 
u.-tcad ol c'Oiiijj diicct to tin* .salesman ol (lie engine hr uanlcd he would joobablx he 
niisiderahly hetter oh. 1 think the Hindu wants a pood deal ol leadinp- yet. I don’t 

t dnk ho is quite lit to stand on liis own l<*(d in sonic matters 

d- ^ on say with leleremc to Government ■ oinpcl it ion . “ I ani ol tin* opinion 
Hot this should lie axoided wheimer possible, t Jnv eminent canmd hojic to compete 
holly w it h I'm ally established industries ow inp to the absence of financial inters! 
and responsibility of the men m diarpe ” Do xon think llinl the existence «d the 
Public Woiks I )epa 1 1 ment \\ oikshoj) in Madras ha- in anx wav interfeied with the 
d(-\ elopinen ( of eniiineerinp' ent«*rp] ises ?— . 1 . Yes, I don't ‘ think there auv doubt 
td.oul it’. 

Q- yon think tin eni’ineennc' truth- m Madias is sufficientlx' d<*x eloped to enable 
ull tin* xv r irk h» lie done* h\ tin* tiade, and that those* woikslmps are no Ion ccr neecjwnrx* ?* - 
A . That i- my opin ion . 


» Wiixr.ss \o Chlh 

.Mli. li. I>. W. * •' lililW, S, nun / /-'/» i-loi „t St,;n,,-/I,nlriy „n,l Pi mi, -Mon I s, 

1 / ( 1/1 HI. \ . 

AViUlIKN IdlDIWK 

So iiir sis iiuostiou 51 i s coneei nod, < li.- i.ilos 1 1 ;mioi] undo. tlu> s,.\,. ri il lioilci .\<l- 
fpni r ,.J n, 1 iid in si iv nil i Ioi m nml (Mliflciilot- ^rallied l.v Hie Bo:ud ol K\aniitici<s in 
1 Ik* vorpi'iil |iiomu(vs in India me rcioonised ilnonooiil India. 

Hc-ranliiifr i|m‘slion r ,5, 0i«- |.rovi.sio„ .d llio Madras ilodor A, i 

f'lijjineors Id lie m rlnirsp' <d Iloilors nr ]*i ime Movois, l, ;i . v ul 1.00(7 cnfnirod in 
rojjard io j.nvalv nulls and i'aHorios. Tlio matter is l.oTvever un.loi' . or.sidorafioi. and I 
•nn ol o | . i n ioi i that di.lv ooitifiralod one inoors slmuld l.o ] d.iood in cbarov of Boilers or 
crime* Movers. 

In Hit* ease of Government, Municijuil and Di-triet Boards, only qualified nmn 
are ]dat*ed in chaise m aeeordanet* x\ifli the ordej.s of (if'X'ernnient. 

A OIK. — IT /fur . ss dit 1 not yin nm] mihurr. 


Mr. a . z. w. 

O' Jinan. 


Mcchftiiioal 

engineers. 
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Wii\t*» X<\ 2 : J7. 

Tiik M VDKVS ('ll Willi!? nl CliMMHUK. 


W lUJ Ih.N EvLDKMT. 


Q. 1. — 'l iu* ( l li;» tu }>«3i‘ is of opinion that capital for untried industries, or even u> w 
enterprises in established industries, is not readily obtainable iiom the general publii 
though new eajdtal for going* concerns can to a certain extent he found without seriou, 
difficulty. 

Q. 5 — The Chamber is ot ojnnion that it is not possible to generalise on the mciiK 
of the various methods suggested id gianting (iovemment aid to existing or new indus- 
tries. Much < we hum he eonsideied on its own meiiU and with reference to its patti- 
culai needs. 

(J. (>.- Ill i.wes wide ( io\ eminent ji^M.iln i 1 I'gl.Uited the CliaTllbcl is < { OIHIMCI 
that ( iovernmen I 'lioubl stipulaii* bn miihc povvu nl control, but her** again it is im- 
possible to geiieialise. and I he pailiculai bum ol imiliol would be a question loi < < m . _ 
sideutnui in •■arh p<( 1 1 icola r i a a*. 

y. 7. — The Chamber upprows ol the pimeiple ol establishing (iovemment- pmneei 
facin/ies in oidci to mtiodme new mdustnes and to pio\<* whethei a m w mdusti\ » 
commercial 1\ ]»iai l ic.ible. As nieut mued in the iepl\ to question 1. (ajiilal to; new 
ontcrpiiscs is m>t ic.idilv obtainable and miles. (iovemment are prepared to embaik on 
the expense ol establishing lactones ptngic" n, the industrial world in India v ill l M j 
slow. 


(f. N. — Here again it is impossible to gcneiahse as to the nunnci and to wh.r 
extent (iovemment s|mnld j » i* hhm i i mdiMncs. The thiamin] asj»e< t ot tbe matlei 
inipoi ta lit . as there are mdiislnes which (annul he pioneered withmit very large capital 
expenditure on tile plant requisite bn winking ci onomicali \ on a commercial scale. A - 
a genera! principle tlie State should not be put to loss when banding nvei pioneer l;n 
In pi in ate companies nr prisons J| the hiMno-- in question is a lommereial su< i is- 
tbe State .should be reimhmsed Ini at least the totai amount o! I lie mil lax incurred. le 
this geneial mle, however, tbete must be exceptions in ens< - whose the business J-,,- 
achieved its siicei ss/ only aftei lepeated iuilures im urimg 1 mm v.* expenses. 

(f. Wand lb I lie expeumue nt I lie lm-mbeis nl the (li.imhei js that present * ■ \ i - ? 
ing banking agencies at’e sulfh lent In meet mjuiiemi nt' 

D. 11 *uiti l‘k ( 'n-opci at i \ e assistance max most appiopi iatel\ de.il with m-Hulo 
ami local indtisiiics lh uefit would lie deiivcd l«\ tlie (^-operative pun base and use m* 
compar.it ivciv inc\pciisi\c plant wheudu Indian piodime pnuld he placed on tin 
market in a bettei condition. 'Hie use oi nun him deem I iratoi's lot sidling «. r mtudnut - 
is a case m poi lit . 

Q. Id. Ii is difhcult’ to sa*\ what prim Jples should be I nl lowed to prevent (iovetic 
tnent aid competing with priv.ite etilei prise but the t’bambei js nt opitimn (but gical 
care should be taken by (iovemment to avoid competing vxitli ot discouraging' piivat* 
enterprise. Ultimalclv the success or failure ol an industrv will depend liiainlv on 
private enterpiise ami this, should receive every cncoui.igcimnt . 

(J. II — (ienerally speaking 1 tin* Chamber sees m, umsoii wh\ any luniiatim 
should be ]daeed mi Covet mnent aid to a new indiisfiv competing w ith an established 
foreign trade. 


C. The ('liambei Inis lead lilth expciietue oi technical aid provided b^ (inv- 

ernment to industnal cnlmpim but understands that reierenees made to the Foiest 
Economist. Helna Dun, have icsiilted in interesting ami useful leplies being rccciv cd. 


D. 17 and IS - Tlie que 'tim, oj what Restrict ion*- ami onnditions should be imposed 
on the publications ol results of researches made by (ioveinnient paid expel ts while 
aftaclied to a piivato business would depend on < ireumstances, but. as a general rub 1 < In- 
Chamber is of opinion that il the (iovernment expert is paid b\ the State during the 
poriod id we’ k im a piivate firm ( io\ eminent should he at libel tv to jiubli.sh the result' 
of t lie teseat idles 


Q- s!-. — I be Chamber is of opinion that it would be advantageous to have provision 
for researchi lor special subject' in tbe I’nited Kingdom in addition to t lie arrangement' 
made lor i eseaii h in 1 nd ia. 

** Cbamliei is o( opinion that further (iovemment Surveys for’ in dust rial 

ptnpixses in to add to the existing knowledge oj the available resources of tin* 

country, agricultural lores], mineral, etc., aft* desirable. 

4 i A ~ 4 7 . A'i' !‘ ,sU | N ol 111,1 s " ,VH >s lefwiwl i., in qncsiian 2b nu>ht lie i.uMisi.eJ 
through t he different departments concerned. 

In I, nil Am/ ;li ' llu ' n 'T ] r- I s M ,v ‘" u " f ""• asurt “ i l>f'»g taken i>v Govermncnt 

L l/'.i , i, i'V'T " l,1 r ' , [m ' ] is ° f 01 ' inion i1la ‘ «'i-h exhiliilimi' 

' ^ , f , ,0 Ilie industrial exhibition initiated by tbe Government 

oi .Madras and held in Madia* during- Christmas week' 1915 in a case in '[mint. 
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Q- 34. — The Chamber is in favour nf trade Representatives being appointed to 
represent, tlic whole of India in Groat Hritaiu, the Colonies and loieigu eountnes. 

More use, cumniercialh , should be made of the Consular Seivice and eonnneveial inte- 
rests should be given a ioremost jdace in tilling appointments in Consular Agencies. 

Comineieial reports from toreign markets eould be forwarded to the Government of India 
tor submission to the various ('handlers of Commerce throughout the eountiv. 

Q. 35. — The Chamber is of opinion that temporary commissions to toreign countries, 
such as the present deputation to ltussia and France, lor special cii([iiiiies should be 
encouraged and would prou* of commercial benefit. 

Q. 30. — The (,'hamher does not think any advantage would be gained by the pro- 
vinces in India having trade representatives m olhei provinces. 

Q. 38. — The Chamber is of opinion thal (ioveniment' should make a point of pur- 
chasing in India as large a proportion ol its requirements as possible. The present 
system of placing all order* through the India Office m London is regarded as a serious 
grievance. 

(J. 3b. The ditlcient membeis til the Chamber base Jound no difficulty ill obtain- 
ing banking facilities through existing agencies tor the niaiketing oi indigenous pro- 
ducts in which they are interested. 

Q. 10. — It is impossible to give a general opinion as to the conditions which should 
control the supply b\ Government of Taw materials on favourable terms. In the case of 
materials constituting Government monopolies siu h material, if ncccxsaiv for an industry, 
should be sujijdied on favourable terms, and it possible direct to tin* users or manufac- 
turers and not through contractors. A case in point is the suppL of tanning lark, which 
has been quadrupled in value due to tin* manipulation of th maiket by contractors 
assisted by the strong demand from the tanneries. 

Q. 5(1. — The Department of Industries exists in the Madras Frcsidenev for 1 lie Official organisation 
development of industries, but its powers for good arc seriously minimised by the 
constant change of personnel. 

Q. 5T, 58, 511, 00 and OL. — The (Chamber is of opinion that a Department of Indus- 
tries is advisable to assist in the future development of industries in the Madras Presi- 
dency. The Director of Industries should be a Member oi the Indian ('ivil Service of 
status not below that oi ,i first-guide ('olleoior There should also be a permanent 
Deputy Director in order to secure continuity of policy. The Director should associate 
with himself I mm time to time two or three persons having 1 special knowledge of the 
particular subjects under in vesligut ion. The Chamberi does not recommend the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Advisory Hoard, but would prefer the Director of Industries to 
obtain the assistance ol business men with the necessary experience as mentioned above. 

I’he persons invited to constitute the Advisory Hoard in regard to any particular subject 
should he of standing in the commercial world in order to justify (ioveniment acting 
on the recommendations made by the Hoard. The Chamber is of opinion that non-officials 
acting on the Advisory Hoard should receive a fee commcmoii ate with the services 
rendered. 

Q. 02, — A separate Department; of f ml list ries with power to lorm Advisory Hoards 
might bo established in each province with tin* ( ioveniment Department of Commerce 
and Industries at the head. 

Q. 82. — The Chamber is of opinion that the present system of collecting and distri- doimuoimal 
buting statistics by the Director of Statistics is satisfactory. intelligence. 

Q. ,83. — The Chamber is of opinion that a emnniereiul bureau under the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence, embodying reports from Consular Agencies and 
trade representatives abroad would be useful. 

Q. 81. — The ('hamber considers t lie present manner of conducting the Indian Trade 
-T our n ; i 1 sa t i sf a ct ory . 

Q. 87. — The issue oi S]iecial monographs on industrial subjects and publications of 
the Forest and Geological Departments is (mind to be of great us< hv those interested 
and the Chamber thinks the issue of such monographs might be extended. 

Notice of tin* issue of all mouoirraphs might be mbmitbal b\ the ])iie< ior-l lemual of 
Commercial Intelligence from time to time to all Chambers of Commerce in India. 

Q. 8b — Thete are many arlicles ol produce tie* trarle in whuli would buiefit con- Certificate of 
sidorablv, were a system of Gove nr men I certificates of purity establislied — bees’ wax, quality, tu . 
vegetable oils, indigo and numerous olhei aihrle-. nnghl be nonlioncd The Chambei 
is of opinion that such certificates should be wdiintniv. 

Q. bl, b2 and b3. The Chamber is of opinion that active steps should be taken b\ 

Government to coml at the tendency to adulterate Indian produce*. Legislation appears 
to be desirable but the Chamber recognises that there arc difficult ie*. in the wav. On 
the other hand unless legislation is introduced and penalties imposed it is difficult to see 
how the present practice can be put a stop to. Should legislation be introduced inspector 
acting under powers granted by law should he of higher status than the inspectors under 
the Factory Acts, Hoiler Acts, etc., and should be adequately remunerated. Otherwise 
there will he inefficiency and possibly corruption. 

3b 
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Q. 91. — The Chamber is of opinion Unit the present slate of the Indian Law relat- 
ing to marks and description ot proprietary and other articles of trade based on “ priority 
(/I user " is satisfactory. * 

!Jt» 'I lie Chamber strongly recommends the introduction of a system of registra- 
tion or disclosure oi partnerships. Legislation in this matter lias been recommended bv 
the Chamfer for main* years. 

Q. 109. — TVitli reference to competition by jail industries the Chamber is of opinion 
that (iovernment should take steps to prohibit jails utilising power machinery to com- 
pete with private industries. The Chamber is also of opinion that all jail manufactures 
should be for State purposes only and that the establishment of plant and adoption ot 
commercial methods ucli as advertising, distributing of price lists to the general public 
etc., arc reprehensible 

( v >. 111. The nm’iufaf t urc of vegetable oils appears to be an industry for which 
India seems peculiarly -anted on account of its r (‘sources of raw materials and labour. 


Tin-: Mvnuv.s ( 'n xw nr if or Commkjm e mix represented inf Ilox’jmE Me. Coju)on FifAsr.it 

of Mrvstx. Best <y (’**., Mat! rax. 

Ojiu. Evidence, -JOtti d \M \TtV 1917. 

Sir F . //. Stnnut . — C 1 understand that tliis note of yours represents the collective 
opinion id the Chamber oi Commerce with which, generally speaking, vou agree?— 
.1 . \ es. 

C. With reference to technical aid lo industrial enterprises you su\ tlmt references 
to lire Forest Economist at Delira Dun have resulted in interesting and useful replies 
bring received and again in answer to question *11) you point out that (Iovernment 
might give moie help jn 1 hi* inalter of the supply of raw materials. Do you think 
rhat a ease has been made out tor flu* expansion of the Forest Department on the com- 
mercial side? - i. 1 think there is a splendid opening. The enquiries that I have sent 
up to Mr. Pearson have resulted in very valuable in formation being given to me in 
leturn. 

(J. Mi Pearson, it would appear, gets numberless enquiries trom all parts of India, 
lie is piaitreallv by hmrsell and he finds it difficult to answer* all the enquiries and get 
along with li is own work. Do you think it, would lie of great advantage if his department 
wen* enlarged ? .1. Most ceriaiuh . 

( v >. Would v on advocate the extension of tin* provincial forest departments on tin* 
same hues? — 1. 1 have not much experience id' the Forest Department. M\ own 
inquiries have been in connection with tanning materials. I referred the matter jn 
Mr. Pearson and got fiom him some very interesting information. 1 think there must 
be a big opening . 

Q. You do md know what the organisation ol tin* Forest Department in thi^ 
Piesidencv i s ? — *1. I could not t(*ll you. t 

(t \Ye have been given to understand that there is very little movement in stocks 
and ‘-ban's in Madras and that there is no stock exchange ?— * yl. I think there is very 
Irtlle movement. 

(!. Do \ ou think it would help Madras industries it one were created? Do \ou 
think there is loom? 1. 1 do md think there is room at present. There arc* tw~o 
brokers who do a lair amount ot business Theie is a constant small business in shares 
oniug on The business L steadily increasing. 

(J You do not think that the time is ripe tor an organisation of *ltis sort ?- -A . 1 
have not seen the need tor one. 

(>. Wlmt about this deputation to Russia and Fiance that you have referred to in 
voir i answer to question do. Is that an otlirial deputation b\ the Secretary ol State? — 
A. The Soci etal \ (d State had nothing to do with ir. ilis Excellency Lord Pent land 
first st.iited tin* idea and it was stronglv hacked up bv the Madras Chamber of Commerce 
and the Madras European firms. 

9. Bv tin* Madras (iovernment?---.!. Yes, the Madras (iovernment backed up the 
jooposal - We wrote strongly asking for a deputation and a case was put up to the 
(iovernment ol India and eventually two-thirds of the expenses was guaranteed by tee 
Cliambei and European firms. Then we leeeived from tin* (iovernment of India a 
circular saving that a deputation was going to Russia and asking whether we as 
nmrehanfs would like to have any questions gone into by the deputation. 

(>. What were the special terms of l efeionee ? — . 1 . Mr. Chadwick was an experi- 
enced man in agricultural matters and Mr. Black was well up in finance and the object 
was to get any intormalion they could regarding trade between Russia and India. I 
could not say wtiai the particular terms of reference were. It was a general deputation. 

(), Thev are then going on to France?-— A. \ es. 
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Sir D. J . Tata.— Q. Is there any existing trade between Itussia and India; by what 
router* — A. There used to he in the old days, through the Black Sea, a trade in raster 
seeds and oil seeds. 1 do not know much about the tea trade. Bees’ wax is bought 
J.u^ely by ltussia. 


Sir L\ 11. Stcirart.- — Q. You make some remarks regarding the development of 
industries and you point out that one of the difficulties is the change of personnel, and 
;it the same time you suggest that the Director ot Industries should la* a member <>1 the 
Indian Civil Service not below the rank ot a lirsl-grade Collector. What would be the 
length of service of such an otlicei ? .1. It would he about' twenty veais. 

Q. You want a senior officer ? H.Yes. We have had three different dnectors in 
twelve months. 

(), It has been suggested to us that if you have a seniot officer I i b e t Bat there is 
likelv to be constant change. He mav be Director of Industries for a turn* but he would 
o ( i away as an Inspector-! Joueral ot Police or a Meinher of the Boaid ol Hevenue or 
Something of that sort!" — .1. I do not think it would matter il we had a permanent. 
l)e])utv Director to seen it* continuity ot policy. In order t < * mu the department \nu 
want a senior officer. He must be a ci\ilian of the standing ol a Collector. 1 think 
he ought to be able to manage the malter all light. 

()_ And what would vour deputy be!"-- .1. lit* would ha\e to he a good man. It 
is rather difficult ti> say what class ol man he should be. 

(J, Would lit* 1 m* a business man:* .1. He ought to be a business man and tie will 
have to be a permanent man. 

(). These appointments, il is very difficult it) fill. Have you anv special suggestions 
in the wav of building up a special service as has been done m the cast* ot the Custom" 
Service!" A. I have not thought about it. Il is a big tjuestion. 

Supposing \ oil could get a suitable tv pe oi men whetlitT they are civilians oi 
business men or men with some expel t and technical knowledge, it \mi < ould get them 
fairly voting and form them into a cadre ol their own, do you think it v\ uld he a good 
l |t k, a n excellent idea. 'There will la* interchange betwee: the different 
pj ov l nces. II is useless to take men for two and three voais. You want them for at 
least fifteen or twenty years. 

(). Do v oil think that something of that sort will wnik!"- .1. Most eeiiainh. 

O, You refer to ( lovi rnmenl ceititicates ol purity. At what stage would these come 
in. when the merchant buys the produce from the grower nr would lliev come in before 

expmt!"- .1. That is a difficult point. 1 should say that these certificates of purity 

would be for file expoit business to la 1 obtained by the mereliant I mm (Joveinmenf when 

shipping the goods to the foreign buver. 

O Would the terms also include a stipulation that tin* things should be* free from 
claims!"—.!. Du vers might in time buv on stipulation that the produce must have been 
certified bv an analvM or surveyoi appointed by ( lov ernmrnt. 

(). Would it be generallv popular with shippers!" — .!. I think it would It is very 
difficult to sav. You have In put the scheme into actual operatio* beioie you can give 
a defi n ite answer. 

Q Is jt jnn use having those certificates voluntary!" 1 . I think vnu could have 
them so. I do not think vou could verv well cnlnrcc them at Hist. That would open 
out a verv big question. 

* (>. VVliat would be I lie machinery? Who would giant these certificates on behalf 
of the (lovernment ? — 1. In the case* of skins and hides, (iovennnenl are now getting 
a <neat runny ol the hides and skins examined by the (lovernment analyst for adultera- 
ti(m. Adulteration in skins and hides has recently increased enormously. And (iovern- 
ment^lias now definitely determined to accept, no hides with anv trace of adulteration 
and those hide'* and skins on which ihe (iovernment analyst reports unfavourably are 
thrown hack on the merchant’s hands. 

Q. That is not voluntary but enmpulsniy ?— -A . In that case, yes. The evil has 
increased verv much. 

Tk ('ould the certificates be granted by the Chambei of Commerce ?— . 1 . We would 
have to got a chemist and also a Inborn tmv. We have riot got those. 

0. Do you think it would form a branch oi the Department of Industries?- .1. 


Possibly ves. 

() ' w j]l mean a considerable staff and il would be really eonfmed to shipments 
in the principal ports in the different parts of tin* eountn. You could not linvi the 
staff all over tin* country? — A. No. 

() y) 0 V0T1 tliink il is woikable? .1. The whole question of the adulteration of 
produce is a point which must receive eaily consider .it ion . Al pr^ent the (lovernment 
analyst could do ;t certain amount and if chemical laboratories and institutions of lhat 
kind were established in Ihe country, they also could do a certain amount of testing 
Tim Government analyst has not at present the lime and the staff to lake up Hie whole 


trade, as ho is situated at present. 

() With reference to question !K> you say that your Chamber stmngly recommends 
the introduction of a system of registration and disclosure of partnerships. That is an 
universal opinion and almost equally universal seems to be the opinion that il is hardly 
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practicable. Have you thought out any way by wJiieh that could be done? — A. I do 
why it cannot be done. It' you legislate that partnerships must be registered then they 
will be registered. 

<1. 1 1 a \ e you put your views betore Oov eminent ?— . 1 . The question has been before 
the (inverumont tor many years and every time it has been tinned down as impraetu-ahlc 

(J- \ on mean turned down by ( inver ninent ? — J. Yes. 

(<!• Hid yon put up a definite proposal Indore (iovenimeiit tor legislation?--.:!. J do 
not think uedid. 

(>. 1 wish you would look up the paper*- in tbe Chamber and see whether you have 
put up any definite proposals betoie ( lover mneiit ?- Yes.* 

*1 With regard to the i ompet it mu (d jail industries, B ibe objection one of piinrj- 
]>le or does it abed 1 li.sino.-s films seriously ? Does li lower pr ices? -.1 . I have not had 
personal experience. Bui arcoiding to the account that is given if does. If you study 
t he price lists issuee hv the jails you would set' that the pi ices are cheaper. They haw 
(dieap labour. It is , t ; o a mallei o! principle. 

(J. W 1 1 h lelerem to banking- legislation lias yt m i t'liamber e\ei keen into that 
.xubjecd at all a.s to wlie nor special banking legislation is necessary to pi-event, tile growth 
of bank* whndi abuse the n.niic ol bank?- I. Wc put up a letter to Ooveriimeut support- 
ing special banking legislation to that effect but 1 could not tell \ou wliat the teini.s 
Aveie ollhand 

d. Would \ ou mind sending a copy of \ « m 1 1 letter to the Seereiarx ? — A . (Vrtainlv 
1 will s<>nd a copy . * 

Mr .1 ('imUctloh — fj, h ln-is heeri >aid 'hat one of the yieat difficulties in indus- 
trial de\ (dopmen I in .Madias i< due totin' high pi ice ol fuel?- 1. Yes. 

O. Can you fell n*- il anything ha> been done to discover new' sources of coal' 

J. Several turns haw sunk considerable sums ol money in prospecting* for coal. M\ 

firm is one amongst ntlreis. The freight on coal is very high. It comes to about Its. 10 
per Ion to tail coal down to .Madras from Bengal. Kxcopt tor this mining and prospect- 
ing I dd not know of any other attempt to find Imd. 

O In eoiinei 1 ion uilh Ibis (|iiestion ol prospect ing for coal, do Aon think tha! the 

Madia Ci esidcm x has been grealU helped by t lie ( ieoloy lea I Department? -.1, | do nol 

Hunk if lias. 1 flunk (ioxeimmmt is a long way behind hand in prospecting for fuel, or 
any minerals in Southern India. 

If I remember rightly there was an attempt amic xeai*- ayo lo make deep borings' 
Do sou know anxilung about it?— I. W“ sun I deep borings ourselves. \Yc were 
prospeelmy near Aikonam, and went down to 1,00!) feet. (Considerable sums of money 
Were lost and We gave lip the ventine. 

Q. Was i , done xxilh the advice ol the* Geological 1 )e part men f ,]. Perfeeilv 

independently as lar as I remember. It was about fifteen oi eighteen years ago. 

<>. Had you an v c onsiiHai ion with them at all v -.l. Tlie whole thing was done 
between Messis. Bird A ( ’<>. and ourselves. We depended on them for technical advice 
W e also prospected again in the Godavari vallev with no lesiilf. 

Was it done in each nee without an\ help liom (he Geological Department’ 
"Was if diflieult to get the Geological Smvey to come down hero-* AYas any application 
nia»le v l 1 do not lemember My impi(‘s>ion is that no assistance of am' sold vvn* 
reiidei <‘d by f io\ er limelil . 

() Do von Ihink that tin* mineral deposits in the south <d India have boon adequately 
dealt w it li by Dm Geological Nuivey? — J. I do not think they have. I think that om 
of tin 1 a cr\ fust ihmys lliaf should be done from an industrial point of view in Southern 
India is a complete suney id the aa hole < oun 1 1 v The (piesliou of the fuel supply is om 
on winch the av hole development ol iudiishv depends. While prospecting- ventures in 
that diieefion hav» not b«*eii smeessful it has not been pioved lliaf the supplies id fin-l 
done! xisl. A i a rcful survey should be made* by ( iovei nment. 

G- Do A on think that tin* staff of the Geological Survey should be considerably 
strengthened so as to enable it to deal more thoroughly with the Southern India 
pioblems than has lntherto been the ease?— 1. I think it is essenlial that it should. 
Ami failing that the attention of Goveinirn'iii ought to be t min'd to power schemes. 

(). In the south of India we arc* more dependent on liquid fuel for the purpose 
(I geueiafmg power lhan m other parts of India nearer the coal fields. Arc* then' anv 
regulation*, by the Government of India which appear In you to interfere Avith thh 
development mans wav? Not to m\ knowledge 

( J In regard fo lln* leather i ml ust i y as one of the most imporlant industries in fhb 
part ot India, do you Hunk that tlie action taken by the GovommciH has heen adequate 
to deal ax illi Hm development of this industry v - 1. 1 have not had much personal 
experieme of the affair until »*ecen(ly Do yam mean in regard to the leather school. 

In legal d to the development of the industry' generally? One form of it is the 
creation of a leather school? -There is also the question of chrome tanning. J have 1 
not had much experieme of 1li.it. 


Hen buppli'iuonti'iiy not<* printed after oral evidenoe. 
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Q. The Madras tanning trade is a very big one and at the same time in other parts 
ot India there is a very large export of raw material in the shape of hides and skills. 
Do you know whether there is a very large importation of hide"’ trom other parts of 
Ifldia to Madras? — A. Yes. 

Q. l)o you think that the industry is capable of any very extensive development 
down here? — A. I do. 

(>. Butting Madras against 1 lie Gulcutta districts do you think that this is a more 
favourable aiea in which to develop the leather industry than Gnlrutta ?- .1. I cannot 
sa\ that. 

(>, 1 mean wit li reference to the supply ot tanning materials and the supplv of 
trained la ho nr? — .1. In this respect we liave trained labour but 1 have never undeistnud 
whv raw bides should come to Madias tiom Gavvnpoie, Calcutta and other places. Mislead 
o l being tanned there. 

() m It \< due lo I In* lad that there is bore suitable labou? wliuli cannot be gut in 
Diose places. .1 want to know it this is a iador of sutlicic*it importance ? 1. I am 

afraid I cannot say. 

Sir F. 11. Stcmirt — d. Cannot vou make , a comparison? Is there ronni line tin 
development? — . I. There is ample room for development here, and i* is a tad lh..t 
we do get hen' a large supplv ot mil* hides from Calcutta and from the noithein 
districts and even from Burma. 

1//' .1. ('Inilta Ion. — d- It is uiuleislood that the Government. of Madias have 

ifcentlv made some ai rangemenU for expei imentul work in eoimecfion with the develop- 
ment of the trade in oil c\tra< fed from local! v giovvn oil-seeds. Can you fell u" what 
the arrangements art*? .1. Government an*, 1 mulct -d» ml, getting out a large modern 
up-to-date plant for pressing oil. I think it is no use starling an oil industry unless you 
are going to make lull use of the h\ e-prod lids. 

d. What do v ou mean b\ the bye-pi , oduHs v I. 1 am not an e\ C and cannot 
give vou detailed particulars. 1 think fhcie is a good number. 

Q, What is flu* (TO\e»nmcnt going to <h»r .1. I have been in eoimnui nation with 
Gov eminent on tin* subject. One of their difficulties was that when they bad invested 
the capital in buv ing the plant they would still he < ailed upon for a large capital for 
woi king the oil null. 1 had a talk about this. 1 undertook to keep the mill going for 
three v cars providing the raw material myself paving a 1 air charge foi cost, of crushing 
and faking up the pioduets, my intention being In work the crushing mill on ground-nut 
kernels. I have mentioned the matter in Council and I said that in return 1 expected 
a three Year-'’ option of purchase of the* machinrn. IW tins arrangement Government 
could cany out the expeijinent for three \enrs free of cost except for the initial expendi- 
ture. and 1 in jeturn took the risk of the business, with a tlnec years’ option of pm chase 
of the plant at cost pi ire less a certain * ; \ed amount for depreciation. 

(). |s that agreement still binding on < Jov eminent ? ! I presume o, :l was nt*vc*r 

pip down as a formal agreement. 1 hear however that fhe Government are thinking of 
sending the plant to Bangalore. 

(K When vvas it ordned v - . 1. ft \\a* oi(h*rc*d 1 efuie the war. The whole scheme 
i*s held up until the completion ot delivciv ol the plant. 

(K \\*hat is vour object in taking over the pioduets ol this plant.? — .1. My own 
opinion is that there is a very big opening for the development of fhe crushing ol oil- 
seeds in India and 1 was cjuiie ready to take the ii>k of supplying the nil seeds, taking 
ovey the oil and flu* cake. 

() The idea was to expeijinent .1 If was a veiy good nppoifmuty forme to 
experiment without putting in anv big outlav in capital Government on the oilier hand 
by passing on the risk of working to me would be limiting their nsk to the purchase* of 
(lie plant . 

(), is theie anv eoopeiai>e m Madias? 1. 'l i‘s, bn* very iiifeiim. that has been 
shown by om shipments of oil during the last ten or twelve months. W e have shipped 
a considerable *|uantity of oil with a view to develop the indust-v both in castor oil and 
groimd-nuf oil. W'e have 1 1 > - » anv thing between lb to ‘Jtt per n nt due to had cooperage. 

Q. What casks do vou U"o?- .1. Gochin casks and local casks 

O. Mann fart tired locallv? — .1 . Imported ones. Some were good and ollic.s were 
bad. W * 

Q j s |1) ere anv cooperage on fin* west coast?— .1. Yes. We liave gone to one of 
Die west coast firms and tlmv are sending us new casks and they ale* sending nmn to 
train our men. The result is an improvement. They arrived only three weeks ago. 
They are teaching our men. It is all done by the* hand. 

() ^,-e they using the* local timbers? — A. The timber comes trom the west coast. 
If is not local timber. 

Q. They are sending the fimbei to Madras from the west coast? — A. I think the 
quality of tiie wood is very superior, if I am not mistaken. 
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(J. Something seems possible on a tolerably bqj scale with the enormous export 
of various kinds oi oil .seeds. Have \ou ^one* into the question of the market for cake‘s 
Has the demand tor it for manure developed lately in the south ol India and the jy s l 
of India generally ? — . l. I tliink there is always suie to be a very bi^ market for cake; 

Js that supplied Horn the south of India!'- A. A lai^e quantity ol oil c . 1 U «» j s 
shipped 1 1 oni Soul hern India, (iennany u-ed to be a lar^e Inner of ground-nut <,,,;<* 
It we could •j-e! the* cake tree of adulteration there would be no difficulty in fiudino- 
buyeis. r l lie objection to buying Madras cake i> its liability to adulteiation. 

(J. in connection w itb your answer t(i question 40 you say that tanning bark has been 
quaeliupled m value due to the manipulation of the market by tin* contractors. |)e»ev 
piaet icallx all tin* supply of tanning material come Irom the forest Department?—-.!. f 
think it i> a mouopoh 

b^- Ale the? e any '.applies in private hands' — 1. \ot that 1 know of. 

(). Not on mix e\l' nsive scale!"— .1. No. 

* l N there any a*. * cement anion"- tin* enntractois !" — .1. J Ihink it is due In that. 
JVrli.i ps manipulation b not the li^lit word. Tin* contractors naturally take ad\anta««v 
of the slump demand and the shortage of supplx to raise juices, it is also partly due 
to w aeon diffit ulti(*s. 

*! In answer to questions ft and J(t \ou say that Hie hanking facilities are sufficient 
to meet requirements, it has been stated that then* is a «jreat deal of trouble in traiu- 
porlinp- money from one jiarl ot tin* Ibcsidency to another? Is this not due to insuffiei- 
encx of banking faeil il ies !" — . I . Then* D room tor iniprnxenicnt in that respe*et certainh. 
I wih looking at it from the broader point ot \ ie*w id" p*<*ttinp- iinancial facilities irom the 
banks. So tar as the moxiii«r oi money up-eountry is rone<*i ned J think there is room 
foi improx (*nn*nt. 

( J There is also pu*at need tor pettinp monex for commercial enterprises instead ot 
ha vino tin* money locked up by individuals!"-- J . I apree*. Ah own exjierience is in 
connection with tin* Madras Indian merchants, 'then* is a ver\ stump tendency to 
lock up theii monex in land and ne\er to have arn liquid assets. Immediately they 
have nionex, it is spent on a house or jm! into I md Thex do i,ol keep it ;is a liquid asset 
no? i ■" it a w a rule rn\est(*d m industnes f have experience oi a nunihei* ot dul»ashc*s 
Duly one I know e\«*r showed mix tendency to put money in industrial work 

bb W h\ is it that Ihe weallhu*! middli* ( lass jieople ot India are reluctant to put 
their monex ju imlusl i ial eiitei jif <.*- whieh hnxeheem |>m\cd successes !" Theie is \ V ]\ 
HHle Inning and sell me* oi shares in Madias. Do \ou think that the lormaljon ot 
industrial I nisi eemijwnies under laiily eompeteut luaiiutumicul would indue e j)eo])J(* 
to conn* foiwaid nd lines! tle*n mone*\ ?- 1. I am only answerin'* tor Madras l do 
iki 1 know’ of an v o! her Piv-uelemex . 

bb Do \ mi think that industim] tnisl mmjtanms would imltiec people to juit then 
mone\ into industrial \eiifuiesr .1. I do not think so. I Hunk i( is dm* to (he coini'i* 
'nine instincts ol the people. I think it will pei away jn time. 1 really could not sin 
that an industrial trust would him*!: money Horn the jieople. It I wanted money lo- 
an imlusl i\ 1 am j>erleetl\ sua* that if I spola* to some of the Indians and told them 
Unit 1 "ns floating the eemeern they would reaelih juil their mone\ into jt. At present 
a meat deal ol the trouble is due to the fact that the\ really do not bn into the question. 

bb What 1 want to find out is flu* met hod h\ which jieojrle could he* induie‘<l (o loerk 
UJMU 1 industrial e**«m*erns as a means <d im estmenl ? A. They elo not at the piesont tune. 
\\ hethei the* inelusti ial tiust would doit 1 would not like te) sav. 

fb In answer to question you say that turther (lovernmemt survey's are necessary. 
What i\pe* of sm\e*y elo urn want!"— 1. (iox eminent mipht publish a number of mono- 
<jra])hs on \anous suhj<*rts. 1 n»i«rht icter to the* tannery whieh we benight the other 
dn\. immediately looked up any ( iox eminent pamphlets on tannino- that we* could 

find wi ll a \ iew tei ‘halving any question' relating- to the industry. 

Theme* are a mimhe*r e>t surveys whie*h haxe be*en made. Do you think if would 
be a gone I thine- it they ueu* brought uj> to date*!" .1 1 think it would be an excellent 

tiling to <Io. I am only ^ jh*,i k intr generally here. 'Hie uinus that we* have had are* 
xt*ry use*tul and 1 think that the system ought to be (*\fe'nde*el. 

bb Speaking about the* Aehismy lloaid lor the Directed of Industries you sav that, 
unit-officials acting on the* Advisory Hoard should receive a h*e commensurate^ w'itli the* 
se*i \ lie's rendered and again \ou say that the* Diievtor should associate with him sell 
twee (II throe me*u ha\ ing special knowledge of the* subject unele*r invest igation. Do vnu 
me'aii that non-officials should receive tees!*' — .1. Yes. J do because I am not niysidf 
in tax our of honorary work of this kind . 11 \e>u jiay lee*s and put the matte*r on a 

business basis xem will get* nmn* work done. Yeiu may give* a li*e to the expert whom 
von engage* auel lie* is hound to e*i\e» you «mod value. 

bb How an* \nu ^eiinjj to estimate tin* value e>f the seiviees rendered?- .1. I am 

not jrrejrared to say bow much '•liould b»* pa i*l and in what form An expert ot- adviser 
should be* | »a id a fail Mini tor the work he does, jf t am invited to take part in an 
arbitration or survey I am paid a fee for my seiviees. 
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Don t you think it would be hotter if a curtain number ol men were appointed 
1^ (iovernment to he advisors to the Direetois ot Industries from time to time and 

tii^y grot a definite foe irom Government ? — .1 . That, ouplit tc: work satisfy torih . You 

would allow that Advisory Boaid to call in expert knowledge and pay for it. 

Q. flow many people would you have on it ? — A, I should not have mam. Perhaps, 
three, four or fixe would do and ihe President would he the Directoi ot Indu^ti ics. 

Sir IK •/. Tata.—Q. In anxwrr to questions IT and IS \ou sav that it the 
(iovernment expeit is paid hy the State dutin<r the period ot work tor a private iirm, 

Government should l>e at liberty to publish the results ot his reseaiches. At what stupe 

should ihe results he made known to t ht k public? — .1. That is rather difficult to sax. 

(>. Supposing? that a (iovernment expert makes researches on a certain subject, 
don't von think his results should he the property ot ihe people ?■ — .1. There is a lot to 
lie said on both sides. What I said was that if the expert were paid hy Government, 
then (iovernment should he at liberty to publish the results oi die researches. It it is 
paid for hy a piivate firm, then the film will have a prior claim to the icsults obtained. 

Q. In the latter ease how Jonjr should the private firm have the benefit ol the 
researches*'— A. I could not sax. You xvill have to treat each case on its own nieiits. 

1 think the firm has a riphl to flu* knowledge tor a certain period. 

Q, Andaiterlhaf it should he published ?■ — A. Yes. 

Q. J ask you that because i happened to come across an article in an American 
magazine leterrinp to a bureau of research where the rub* seems to he that it a member 
oi 1 he stub is called upon to cairy out loeareh work toi a private iirm, the result of 
the research is made the prixate juopeilv ot the firm employing* the expert for a 
limited period and then it is published to the world and anxhodx may pet the benefit ol 
the expert's researches ? — .1. I apace with that. 

Q. If the private firm pa\s tor the lesulfs, then it is onlv Ian that . should enjoy 
ihe benefits for a certain period ? 1. I quite apree with you. 

(J. You say tliat the Chamber does not think that anx advantage xvould lu* pained 
i*\ the piovinees in India haxinp trade leprexentai i\es in oilier piovinre, . In ibis 
country the distances are so g?rent. I low’ xvould you meet that difficulty? Tire work that 
xou niiiv he doinp in Madias may not he known at all m Calcutta. It should he to the 
interest of both to know what each is doinp 1 ? — .1. As repards that I apace. There should 
be mtei*( hanpe of ideas. 1 look upon Ihe mat'er 1 1 f >m lire merchants' point of x lew. 
A\ e have <uir own re present at ix es in Calcutta and Bombax . 

(J \ on mean hu firms haxinp apenries ?■ — !. Yes. As regards the question of indus- 
tries, J think that the Directors of Indusfiiexot the difleient prnv mees should certainly 
xx'oik topethei. We haxe Ihe Department ot Commerce and Indnstty and tliat depart- 
ment mipht has e su ju'rx ision over the Provincial Dep.n tmenis oi Commerce and Indus- 
try. I should think that this xvould he eiionph. 

(J. In a vast eountrx like India, people in one pait are verx ipnoranl of what is 
poingr oil iii another part. Wo heatd .i Goverimnnf expert scientist in Calcutta who said 
‘hat lie had never heard ol the Board of Scientific Advice*. Don I xou think Dial an 
exchange of x iex\ s n i ip h t he very beneficial: I. 1 think it would meet the ease it the 

iitfcrehanpe took place* fhrouph the Depar f men I - of f ndiisi i ics. 

Q. You refer to the importance of fuel in the development ot industi'es. Do you 
iliink Government oupht to hel]» in piospcelinp* lor fuel, with a view to promote indus- 
tries!*' You also i*, peak of power -rhemes What do xou suepeD should he the attitude of 
Government toxx arils such schemes? A. In my opinion it should he the same evaetlx 
as in the east* of prospecting* lor coal. li the piospeefmp tor coal is not Mirecssful, 
attention should lx* diverted to power schemes. 

(>. If a private firm were fryinp to penmate power what should the altitude of 
(iovernment he? — .*1 . (iovernment should help in even possible wax. fVisnnally I 
think that these ])OWt*r schemes should Im* run by ( iovei nmenl . 

Q. YYhx should they not he in flu* hands ol private films: i. I would welcome 
private enterprise. At flu- same time 1 would welcome tin* xentme imue ( j il were under 
Government. 

(). Would f In* Chambej welcome the idea of ( iox eminent hrlpmi* anxhodx who 
wanted to develop these power schemes?—.!. I am Mile tbe\ would. But I do m I see 

vvheie tin* private individual is to come torwaid from. r ! he initial oxpcndjiure is so 

preaf and a lot. of monex must he invested before success ran be achieved. 

Q. AVr have successfully developed selu*m(*s on the Bombay side, ami more monex 
is about to he spent. With reference to capital hu indiMiiul enterprises, ionT von 
think that everyfhinp dejimids u|»on tin* confidence which flu* public has m the person." 
xx ho sfait the fliinp*. And don't you th nk that that is the best tilin'? to attiael capital ' 

A. Certainly. We have not had the same experience down here a.> in Bomhax .mil 
Calcutta. I am infeiested in many industries hut mostly with my oxvn firm's nioiirx 

Q. By putlinp your own monev vou will he able to attract outside cap itnl v ■ 1 It 

would, to a largre extent. We xvould have to gro to the public for money eventually. 
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Hon' hie Sir Fazulbhoy Currunbho//.-- Q. The experience tf tiie members of vour 
Chamber seems to be that the existing* banking facilities are .sufficient la meet ;Jj 
requirements. At present the difficult it*s with the Presidency liunks are that tliVy 
< an only advance money* on Mocks. They cannot advance on the machinery oi ihe 
building. How can that difficulty be: icmoved. Do you think that tin* Presidency Act 
sfiould lie amended? — A. J do not can* to express an opinion offhand. 

< l Suppose there is a faelor\ coMum ID lakhs and i have “ot the capital of 1(1 
lakh'-. 1 want some money tor (allying on t he business. 1 cannot jjet the money f ecu use 
the Presidenev banks are not allowed to umleitake work ol that kind by the Act as it 
stands at present. Fnless there F some* institution like the industrial bank or the 
industrial corporation l cannot <mt the advance. The condition nt the Presidency is 
such that many people have not pit the capital?- .1. Do you mean that the capital of 
the pioposed bank shoe hi be (io\ eminent money. 

M. Tlie ( io\ erunien 1 iii;t\ ^aiaiaiitee tin* interest?--.!. In that c «isc k will you not 
shaiehnlders to put in tin . limtiry. 

O. T'ha ! is a quest ion to winch i want an answer from you?- .1. For myself 1 
would not put my money in it. 

M liven if tin- (loveinment guaranteed interest ?— . 1 . You nisjjht put the monev 
l 1 1 1 o Jniiks and mortal, and il t In* mdiistnes fail how is the hank poin<j* to </*et back its 
IiliMiev 

f>. Yhesc banks would only advance monev aftei taking* e\peit advice and on the 
advireei the Director of Industries? I. They aie not inLllible. 

<> In what wav <lo von think that the industries can la* developed? llnw arc 
Indians »»oine to take a hired share in tlie industiial development ol the countn 
.1. I leally cannot loll you I take it that piivate capital must come loiward. If you 
a 1 e pomp* to float an industiial concern surely you ouphl to pvt your piivate (apital 
tiom shareholders or subsciihers for the actual bucks and mortar and the ma< h 1 11 cry . 

M. Do you think thal (biv cm nnienl should advance the nnmev and iccovei il in 
instalments?—.!. 1 am in lavoiii ol (foveinment assistance in this respec < but it is im- 
possible to general r/,e 

M. There are banks in Japan and ;n fiermany which advarnc money to tlx* different 
eoiporations on stocks. I am talking of tlx* industrial banker—.]. II you have an 
llidust’ial bank you max find lhal the shareholders object So lymp* up their money in 
bricks ancl machinciy . It is not a liquid security. 

() Do you mean to say that they would not put up the monev even if Dovenmicni 
pumranfees the interest - 1 I would not po so far as that. It is a new idea and may 
be worth looking into. It is veiy dillicull lo e\]iiess an opinion otYliaiid 

(J. A\ i t h reference lo the Advisor v Board you seem lo think that I he Hoard is not 
needed at all. You want that the Director ot Industries should be a member ot the 
Indian C’ivil Service* of the -b.tus of a liisf-puado CulleMni .md that lx* should associate* 
with himself tvvei or thiee* men from time lo time, who have* special knowledge* of tlx* 
subject under investigation? 1. J think that would work sal isla< tor ily 

(J. Suppose the dihercnl < handers have t he* 1 r circled and nominated members and 
t he\ el'M’iiss imlustii.il |>ioblems con joint ly with the Director of Iixlustiics, don’t you 
think that Ihis would be* a feasible ai nmpvrncnt .1. That is tlx* way it is done 111 
Bombay [ under -duinl 1 think it i- a pood sehenx*. 

Q. W, 1. i\e m»l o t a Diii'i tin ol lndusfiX" in Bombay but we ha.ve* comm P lc<\> 
which mee*l even week ami discuss the [not lenis that anse frenn Ann* to time*. The 
members work without icimnuMut cm I. Pemtmciai mu is e. of an absolute necessity . 
it sun plv make* (he muttm moic ol a husme-s proportion jt is not a question of rupees. 
It is more the feeling tiiat you have a bold ami that yen ale entitled to «*vt fix* ) est out ot 
the mu 11 you pay . 

M. Tin 11 about fix* Director of Industiic* vmi mcv thai lie sliould lx* a man ol Ihe 
Indian Civil Service \Yhv do you want a niembci ol tlx* Civil Service? Do you Ihink 
he has not the capacity cd a businessman? — J. An officer oi tlx* status of a fit st-pracle 
Pol It»etor J*' a maned ability and I doubt lfvm will <x‘t Ihe nphl type* of man elsewlcue. 

I do not think a businessman would quite meet the case. A lot of the work would he 
offx i il. II; would have to lx* ven closely in touch with (tov eminent . lit* would be a 
smt ol plodding erfliem* He would no! po into all flic* details. 

(>. Don't you think that such an oflic*er would not rc*main loner in the deparlment 
am! flint in a *dxnt lime lie would leave the* post on promotion? —A. Tlx* Thief Director 
would of course ’eeeive promotion and leave ihe department. 

(). Don't you think that we should organise flu* department like the Forest and 
Customs Service, having a stall of businessmen to po into ihe business side of any 
proposition** — . 1 1 think so. But my idea is that the Director of Industries would be 

more like the President who would keep the workers together rather than do the details 
of ihe woik himself. 
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Q. \on suy that the ('humber is ot opinion that active -icps should bc> taken by 
(iovei nment to combat the tendency io adulterate Indian prodm e. (an you yive us 

irtiy instance? AA hat is the harm done and what is t he ehiet eommoditv ad’ultei ated : 

.1. Practically all our pioduee is adulterat'd. 1 max icier In hees wax winch is -ometime,- 
adulterated to the extent ot 81) pei tent td p.irallin wax. I mli«*o is also ndulteiated. 

(J. oil think that (h>\ ei nment shouhl undeitake legislation:'- 1 | ;un not pre- 

pared at the moment to expiess a definite opinion as leyi-ialnm would lead to dillieulties 
which it is im])ossihle to foresee. h i> a difficult mattei in deal with, bur somethin*' 
ouyht to he done. I think that the mattei slmuhl la* letened to tin* business eommuni- 
ties and their opinions in\ ited 

(>. Do you think that the host wax Would he to ad\ise these deahu" that their things 
would fetch hettci juices hut toi the adulteration*' I ll max do <rooi| hut the best wav 
would be lo throw the yoods on then own hands. Then they would icahsr (he t ol 1 \ ot 
adulteration. 

JInn'bJr Ibnulit U. I/. M/t/nru/a. O. Von sax that the evperiem e ol the memhei- 
ot the (diambei is that the piesent bnnkmy ayeueie- aie -uffieient to meet ill iec|uiie- 
nients. Do you think that tin* existing banks aie siiflii ient lor the jmrjinses of the hade 
generally h — 1. My reinaik wn- iimic in omnee/ion with the ia«ilitie- yjanled b\ banks 
to commercial and industnal liims to ian\ on business. As tot hunkiny ia< iln:e- i . ] > 
(ountrv I do not think that ihe Ineiliiies a\ailalde ate eijna! In the demand. Mv ojiinn n 
i- that tile position is stead 1 1 \ mipim nij^ and it is onl\ a mallei of time 

(J. Sir Beinaid Hunter tedd us that theie should be mote hanks established ’it this 
Piesidenev. (an Mill suyyest an\ mean- as (n how thi- ran l»e dene" I | ,im aim id 
1 ha\e not enough experienre a- a hankei 

(>. You have not said anxiliiny about educational l.uihiie- oj . ieihn;e.ii and 
scientific kind beiny jnovided to develop the mdustiies Do \uu tlnnk at the want id' 
sucutifie and technical education is hamjM-iin*.' tin* ciowth id nidii-di - 1 I think 
that the tiist thiny that you want is element. »i\ eduedion bn the enohe 

<1 At jnesent 1 he ed neat urn l’inco i- meivlv literals. Do urn tlnnk that il manual 
ti. iimne and element. iry >< ience weie added to the eniii-e il would be a eood i h I nir 
I AYliat does strike me is that education nui't heym with the iooIio At piemen I he 
woi ks w 1 1 1 1 Muy little iideiesf and in tel liy cnee 

(J. ilow would Mm p i o\ ole tor it v Would \nu mak( il < mu jhiIsoi \ ; I 'that is a 
luy plies! ion. 

O. Ai an\ late \ou ale in faxom of edmalion beinu provided?- I. 1 am veiv 
s 1 1 o 1 1 *_» l \ in tavoui ol it 

tj. In reyatd to bank my I . » < • i 1 1 1 i t <i" mhi think thai il theie i, \ hellene ol (’em- 
merce which would impail tiammy m '.'liking methods^ eommei'ial uenyiaphx mtei- 
nahonal law and so loitli, xou would he able lo ham the men neer-suv foi tin* business 
-ide ol ind usl i ies " 1. I doubt it \W m on own other havi mo-1 excellent i lerks, 

1 1 a i lied cut nel\ m om nf1i< e. 

(f. rhex max be eflieumt a' eleiks but bu 1 he development ot the business Dde oj 

i lid us! i ies you want a lnyhei l\j>e ol men -in h as othi e m.m.iyeis and a^sista nts *' 1 

Thi'x would come undei the (las- whom we call duhjshes 1 hav some \m rood 
Indians who have been with us loi twenlv vear s and nuo 

Do you think that il I hex had ie<eived business education ibex would have 
1’eeu more useful? 1. It is diflbult lo -ax . II you ham a man m honk-kccpiuo and 
fhinys id' that kind he would eeitamlv be more useful. Hut Die question is whether lie 
would entertain exalted ideas about himself and feel disinclined to vlail ; ,j |j,e boltom. 
It is no use il be wants to occupy a position id responsibility all at nine lie must woik 

wilh oilieis and show that In* lias yot ihe cxpeiicnec and the liaminu mMc—aiv to hold 

a hiyli position It he yoes min a busine-s he must he prejinied tu stah at the bottom <d 
Die ladder. 

(J. In answer to Mr. (Miatterlon you said that industnal hosts ;u-e hk«d\ lo attract 

capital. Do you think that Indian capital would be altinitcd? -1.1 do not tliink 1 

said so. It is a matter on which we sh.ill have to learn b\ a< Inal e\|>ei icui e. I think 

that the eonseivatixe feclino is so strony that nothing shoit ot personal ami 

initiative would briny lorth money fiom the Indian ea]ntah-t Thai is m v e\pm icm-e. 

Q. Put from yom experience do you think that Indians an* jmltiny mine and nu ie 
money into business? — .1. They do. yes. 

Q. How lony has your Chamber been in i‘\istenee? |. l or about (10 or TH veals 

Q. Have you yot only European mereliants as members? A We ha\.* one Indian 

Q. Do \ou know the constitutio,. of tile Souih Indian Hliambei ol Cnmnieice:'-- .1 I 
have never lead their articles. 

Q* Ho uni know its mem hois.'-" .1. fliex are mo-tlv Indian meiehant- I know 
several of the members. 

Q. Are they men doiny business in Madras? A Ve>. 
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<1 Do x on think that it is a commeicial body, that is repiesentative of Jmlian 
commerce Y — . 1 . 1 do not see why it is not. I liaxe no reason toi saying tJiat it is not. 

I have not soon very much ot it. Some of the pcntJemen 1 know are ceilainly repo, 
senlativo of Indian eoinmerce. 

(t % Kiom your knowledge of the ( hamliei would you think it just tor any one to ^ )V 
that it is a political hodv 't~- .1. Ccrtainlx not. 

(). Fmm your expeiieme ran xou tell ir wlietliej Indians and Mumpeaiis me will- 
inp to co-operate in business — A. It is difficult to say. In my own business 1 have taken 
advantage of the co-operation ot Indians. I hey have the local knowledge which J ian 
nex ej* possess howe\er Sup 1 stay here. It 1 want to do any business T always consult 
my dubashes and woik with I hem, and we decide together what we arc to do. They aie 
not copartmus with me althouph they share the success or the failure of the venture. 

Mr. K Isni fj Do they pet pax from the film? — .1. They are whole thin- 

employees. Tliex arc pa . ] paitlv b\ sil'iiv and pailJx aoroidinp to tfie success ol the 
venture. 

77/i H> n hlr Loioht 1/. .1/ M nbu i ifn . (>. Aie then inn films in which Indian and 

Eiuopcaii men halite aie pai tnei s ?— . 1 . J do not know of am Mich linn. 

)//. C L\ Lou — i> Is il \iiin opinion that flic question of this adultci at ion ol 

Indian pioduce is a xeix sei ions flnnp^ !. .Most ccrtainlx. The produce pets a had 

r epuf a t ion u nne< esxa rily. 

it. And \ mi ex pi ess tin* opinion that a system of optional on I ificates would lia\e 
o i aid eha nees of miitiv!’'- .1. I lia! has hoen put lorxvaid as a sup’post ion . 

(f. You sax fliat (io\ernmeii< should make a point nf jntn hasuip in India as iaipe 
a piopoition of 1 1 icquiicmcnfs as possible. Do xou mean that the 'iidentinp oliic( i 
should I mv locally what i> now poj fnun Knpland tlimuph Hie Stores Department ol the 
India t )ffi( c? I. 1 think that should be done 

II if /)('•* s V u f>\< <j m n / / if fm ii a nlr,l f fn folloiriiiif w/ jijih tin aim if Jioh . 

As i c(j nested b\ Sn Cram is StewaH I em lose heiexvith copy ot a lettei addiesscd 

i>\ the Madras Chamber of Cuinmeicc, dated Dlth October 1!M>, to the Chief Necretaix 
to ( io\ ei nment , Hntacuiu mid, in icplx eopx of a lclfei loiwanlcd to us by t Ik* ( ilovei n- 
meiit ol Madias lepanlmp the desiiabilily oi IcpiMalion in c<. mice lion wifli the use ol 
the tel m “ Italik ” in this eoimlix 

The <*op\ retried to uboxe is <d a lettei dated Simla, !j‘Jiid Aupust Old, \o 
tifMlo-tiJMS-l I (Companies) tiom 1 lie Official uip Societal \ to the Government of India, 
Depaifment of Commeice and Imliistiy. to the Chief Nenot.iix to < fie Government ot 
Madras. 

Sir l'rancis Stewait also asked loi i n forma t ion lepajdmp aux defimfc siippestion put 

fm ward by tin* Madras ( hambei of Commeiec in lepaid to <hr pioposal to eiDo'cc 

repistiat ion ot partnership. < )a lookiup up the old records. I find that not limp lun 
been done since the xcai 1!MI»S In I DOT, m icplx to a letter leecived tiom ihe Beiipal 
Chamher ot Commeiec em losinp eopx r> t a diaft bill relatinp to file Repist rat ion of 
Tail uei sh ips, tin* Madias Chambci ot ('oiiiiiicrir replied on the bth Aupust I, 007, expre** - 
mp- pvneial appioval of the bill and the hope that it would be passed into law as soon 
possible. 

I am .soi i v 1 ha\e no leemd ot an\ Mippesl ions put forwaid by the Madias ('liyndiei 
oi Commerce to nxciomm* the diflii ill t ies at present stun dine 1 in i Ik^ wav of legislation, 
i hope, however, that Gnx eminent, < an see their wav apain to considei the whole question, 
as sum-’ toi m of lepisti at ion is hiplily desirable. Kxen if the i epdstrat ion were vnluntan 

it would luxe a pood elVeeJ pioxided t lie* scheme xxeie Mi])ported bx the banks, and Ihe 

hanks insisted on ceititicates ol rep istrat ion hemp* produced by the clients. Cox em- 
inent could also assist by insisting on certificates of registration in theii dealings v if Ii 
pr i \ ate tii ms. 

The question, hoxxevei, needs carelul eon>ideiaf ion and I ihmk the time is lijie 
tor tlit* whole matter beinp leojienod. 

Co()jf of frltn horn ('hamht r of Conun* m\ Mndnis. •<> the Clurf Seen tun/ 
to ilo\ cnniitnt . .1 fnthns, tlttfrtl It)/// Orfnlx'r |!)ld. 

! haxt' flu* lionout to aeknoxvledpe reecupt ot xom lettei No. ^Hfb-C. o, enelosiup’ 
eojiy ol a communication icceixed tiom the (fomrunienl ot India with reference to tin' 
desirahilitx oi legislation in connection with tin* use of the terms “Bank," “ bankers ”, 
etc., in this country 

The paper* have been placed before the membeis of this Chambei. who are miiuie 
mous in theii ojiinion that ihe temis ” Bank ” and ” baukcos ” should not be permitted, 
except by companies registered under the Indian Companies Art. The Chamber would 
welcome any attempts made by Government to restrict the indiscriminate* use* ol the 
above terms bx individuals and films. 
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With reference in paragraph A, the Chambci h ni opinion that the lestuction 
^jiooested, while sound in principle, might he difficult to tarry out in piactice. The 
question of the advisability of imposing* i ert notions is a dillirult cm to div ide as so 
much depends on the management, irrespective ot any rule* or iesti ictmiis that might he 
hi oimht into force governing the working* ot a hank. 'Idle stability ot a bank depends 
largely on the securities against which it advances lands, but legislation to place 
lestrietions oil the Toan (d funds, however desirable, is a subject winch, m the < pinion 
() | the rhamhei, require^ to be approached with caution. 


\Y 1 1 \ k s s No. 

Nllt. (L A. Cl I AM UKlts, l he Chrom* Leather Com /am if t l 9 aUaearam % Madr,i>. 

Wit i I DA F,v miLNCE. 

J have so iar not made any altcinjit to rune capital Horn the public, but what 1 c "P lUvl ' 
liaNc seen ot the end(‘a\ oui s ot others has eouxineed me that the majority ot the natives 
oi Southern India while show mg euterpiise m tin* stalling ot small uidustiial venLues 
;,ic not disposed to invert in public uunp.iiucs promoting new enterprises. 

j ha\ e always intended to eventually make a publn company ot my personal 
\rutinv known as the Chrome Lealhei (ompanv but I was determined not to ask tor 
public support until 1 had made the business a steady paying concern. 

' Most pioneering* \entures have to pay deailv lot their e.xpeiieuee and mine was 
(u , exception. 1 lost nearly a lakh ot hi pees be I ore tin* cornel was tinned .Mine then 
l lie original loss lias been leeoxered and tile business is now pirt'table. 

We original !y started with the object ot i liiome tanning only, b * e\peneuee mod 
demonstrated that it was advisable to do bark tanning also, iuitlier . i consequence 
( 1 1 M ,mo ot oui pioneering diilieu It ics we uric mme m less eompelb-d to .d-n i:d.e i.p the 
maimtaet ui e ot leathei jjoods. 

] hiring the last lew yean M*\eial jHiblu men and writers in the press have advocated 
t J , j t small elirome Lmnei ies be started m \aiious centres m Southern India. Such 
men ean have no practical knowledge ot the biiMnes* and evidently cannot have made 
enquiries eoiieeining chrome tanneries in otliei countries t )t lie# w ise tin s would 
lia\e learnt that a Mieec-siu! i lirome tannery necessitates large capital, cuiisidcrnhh 
iii.k Iijikm \ , irained labom and last but not least export knowledge and tin* largci the 
srale on \ v 1 1 i f ■ 1 1 it is worked the bettor the projects o} (inamial sm ee*s 

There is only a limited maikei for chrome tanned finished leaflu*rs in lnuia and 
work on a huge scale would neoess im !\ have to be tor export, but the export timle 
demands oiilv the best quality leatlo - and these too in larger shipments Ilian could 
reasonably be expected honi any newly established ventures in India starting with 
m ! 1 1 a 1 ned i a I w* u l it h owe ve i . small c«»im x*! ii - -i t x with a iiinuiini < a p 1 1 a 1 o i two 
lakhs w me to specialize in the production ot chmmc tanned him K box sides, such 
eonei*rns would I consider have good prospects ni muto-s provided that in addition to t ho 
expected export duty on law hide- made in the genera! lanning* interests ot the Flmjmc, 

'the (lovernmcnt of India gives a small bounty on tt«e export of -mb finished leathers. 

IVosjieeB of niily success would I think lie mniciially imieased if it couhl b“ anaiiged 
that the product of such tanneiies be sen t to central agency in lamdoti, wbcie *he 
fmidicd leathers could lie assorted and ela-siiiod to meet tin requirements of llie tiade 
S f uch eolleetion and standardization would doubtless rniiMdcrahly facilitate mbs and 
improve selling jirieos for otherwise the output of flies** concerns would be ton small in 
quantity and too irregular in quality, substance, etc., to realise full value from manu- 
facturer- y\ho naturally prefer buying large lines of regular qualify and even subdanee. 

T might here mention that a lai'»e proportion of the raw hides shi| ped from India 
ie f Serin any formerly reached Knglnnd ANcliiomc tanned him! box call oi side-. 

T think that in the early veal- of the ertahl ishment ot an industry (»o\e;nmenf Finanoi.il aid. 
miehf well render financial a^irtuncc to mu h sound indiHtn.il xeiit.m^ ;n could give 
security and show reasonable projects of sucre s and or h loans I suggest might be 
given through Presidency Bank- al a reasonable rate of inferest. say a flat rale of 4 
per cent; but T consider that if an industrial vmiuie rtiovxs a 10 per cent jooot for fxvo 
years in succession and future prospects are -at isfaeton tin* industry might be well 
conrtdered esiablislied and furl her f-Jnv eminent peeuninrv aid should then be stopped 
as on such a record further capital should if necessary be obtainable from the public 

T have had no experience of financial aid horn Covet nment , on the ennfniv I have 
unfortunately only just recently suffered from its absenc(* when help might rnisonabfy 
have been expected. 

On the strength of assurances given me by the Biroefor of Army nothing T 
wax induced to extend mv work*, make considerable additions to rnv maOiiimrv and 
poxver, eolleef labour and find living aecnmmodaf ion for same, import mafenaF’. in- 
crease my purchases of hides — in short T incurred an expendifme of fouT fo five lakhs of 

■10 -a 
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nijH'cs consequently, about seven months ago i asked ior an advance of two laklis oi 
rupee- Jrom Gov eminent on account ot supplies to be delivered. I ottered separate 
security and m\ i»*quest was p.i*sed on to the Financial Secretary supported by th%* 
JJj lector ol Anns Glothing, but I have nevei ]c*e»ived ;uj) advance and although apan 
liom leathei su])]dies we an* mm inaJiu lac t m i nn ieatiiei goods toi Government (most tv 
eij u i pment) to tiie monthly average a aloe oi about IN. 76,000, not a rupee is received 
until sonic time ultei the goods have* been delivered. 

Lurk <>) (joi rrn incut dr fun t inrntul </.w <Uuice. -As imtlier instances oi the Jack 
ol that assistance which might re*ase>uahi\ have been expected from Government 
depanments 1 rite flic following — 

(I) Lund nit/iu. — We mjiuicd a lew acics oi absolutely barren waste land 
adjoining our tannejy in the pm pose oi electing theieon bungalow, > ior 0111 employ <*es- 
(lie correspondence un the -unjeel has pow* extended over two years. It took about 
eighteen months to get a 'epiy 1 1 1 our original application and we were then informed 
that tin* land had been al ‘ * t < m i to? grazing- purpose*. Tlieie is not and never will lie 

*ul)h lent shrub oi glass on it to teed a goal oi Mieep. 

in *ue)i a I'jee a^ tin*. I am most si rough ol opinion that before tin* refusal oi a 
leanest is given to an imlust r ial venture Jlie Goverimienl depa rl nienls < oncerned should 
i ousijl t with (he Dim tor ot Industries and li ieasonabh possible, departure from the 
ordinaM led tape regulations sJmuld be made m !a\oui ot the indiistfi.il concern 

Will. icgard to land privatelv owned, but mjmr*d tor the establishment or cx- 
l elision ot an indiistri.il enteipiise i think it would be best it the matter (mild be 
aibitiated upon b\ a Membei ot the Ihi.ud ol ]ndu*hie** and the landowners* rcpicscniu- 
‘Me win. would thcm*eives appoint an fmpire and the aibitiation award should be 
legal ! \ on toi i (slide. 

1 hi la nee a < ase in point. The ow nor ol *ome oidinan agricultural land adjacent 

to chi i tunnel' has demanded ot us about ten turns its real hind value knowing that 

we denned to pmchase, with a \ lew to possible inline extensions and for mimed uile 
use a> a iceiealion ground toi om employees; needles- to mi\ we have not purchased. 

<‘J) ih'linl Itnmd <>ui tanneiv and vvmLs face a [ 1 1 h 1 1 1 load joining up the 
*outhein 1 1 link load with 'I ii mo tuna !a i -the di-bnme tinm the main road to our 
woiks being s | oj h 1 1 \ ovei a tin long- We HM|ue*1c<l the l>i*tiiit Hoard to make* the 
toad suitable I < n ea 1 1 \ i n g on i 1 1 a Hu , bin 1 1 1 »* j ce j in >t vv a - dc< 1 i n ei j and we had to make 
tile load oil 1 - elves at ton own expense. 

p{) Ltd n'( Winn wo nriginulh < ojimieiiced building operation* at oui jiresenl 
tanmuv and had m>1 had -uMi« mmM time io elee t wall* oi teiees to pinlee l the iaige 
« I u : » 1 1 1 1 1 y ol in :ic Ii i mu \ , "tore*, etc., nanMened Irom om lonimr works at Toudiarpet, 
we a*kcd I oi police pmfeciion and nfieied to pa\ the salarie* oi the police and find them 
living ai ( oiiuimmI.iI mn - om icepiesl was hovve\«*i ivlustd. 

•filin' then oui woiks have boon ( on-idera Id v euilaigcd and adjacent, therein we 
have oie»t«*d aboui thier handled dwelling*. to) the . i c t om moda t ion of a portion 
ol om emploveos among' whom un feu t mialel v at time*" epiairels arise*-- as a result oi 
lhe*e we hav<* leeeiitiv lenewc-d om Tinner io<|iu>sf tor polue assistance on similar 
teriil" We hope howevef to be mole *U(ie.*'lul till* time 

(I) 1 fdsnn. Sonic* ot the* elist in buncos above' rc*tc*ned to won* directly traceable 

to the tail oi sonu* e*m plov e*e.s di inking at a toddv shop which liad been permitted to be 
cieited nearbv om village. A\ e petitioned toi the icmoval ol lh»‘ toddv .shop and w e 
v\('ie per*ouall\ piomisc'd that it would be* icmovcd within a lew days, but as a matter 
ol hot the place wa* allowed to coiiliiiiie until the* license expired, i.c*., some mouths 
inter. *' 

('*) /o-./. I he ihdiavaiam Po-t and lelegiajdi ofliee is situatc'd about three* miles 

1 1 () m om work- ami like most small Po.d edhee* it ha* oniy short working horn in 

s pib* ol i he tact ol our having be*<*n comp'dlcd through Postal eliflieullies to transfer 
to Madras a large portion of Midi of our business a* entailed Postal work (added to 
"huh vve a re* dailv lompelled to send run eveming mails to Madras) yet (lie* balance 
<d om post still constitutes the* major portion ot the work <d the Pal lava ram Post office. 
Mb' made' appl ieat mn about a war ago that a Pe»st office la* located adjacent to our 
works, and we offered to pro\ iele tlie noo<*ssay\ at rcimmodatiori, but right up to date* we 
arc* without it and an* daily much iricom cnicucrd . 

With re'ganl to the ■various suggested 110*011* oi a*sisting industries. J woulel 
- , IT ,nv< ‘ °l each ed the* methods mmie'd but the* most suitable would of necessity 
have to he ilctci mined hv < lie eirc uuistanees of 1 he oa*e. 

1 would not approve of ( io\ eminent control of assisted business — proper security, 
the* audit ol account ^ a ml occasional inspection of works should f consider be sufficient*. 

T hold strong views against Government pioneering* factories- -demonstrations and 
i list rued ion Arnold I think be icsl rioted to ( »ov eminent teedmual schools. 

My rxpe'rienee- with tlie Madia** Goveinment riirome Leather Tannen. and Factory 
v\(*re uniavomalde. ! le*ir «*lto?-ts resulted iu competition for trade, reductions in prices 
and dbjmtes icgarding labour. 
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Had the Madras (to\einment responded to my request for assistance in 1JI01 I am ot 
uiioi) that the eliiome tannin" industry might ha\e been t stabilised i n this eouuliy 
.(HinsAcars earlier than was tin* case. 

1 advocate Fioverumeut assistance to private enterprise, but should the authorities 
i;lN( , (.nod leason t c» beliexe tliat an, entiielx new mdustrx would be likely to be profitable 
a a "iveri place then 1 would suggest that before taking any (ioycinment action, indues 
H . published that tailing any indication of movement Jn the industry being made by 
( >i\ate enterprise w i t liin six months iiom the date ot notice then the (ioveinment itselt 
uuild take action; but I am most certainly ot opinion that any such pioneer tactoiy 
dioiild he run entirely on commercial lines, every service rendered to il by any (iovem- 
uvu \ official or department should be chargeable to its working expenses as unless it 
■ t n be arranged to mu the business on such lines as an ordinary jui\ate individual 
jOuld have to inn it then its value as a eommeicial demonstration would be next to 
1M dess; furthermore any such factories should J think not be handed over to private 
udiv, duals but be conceited into public limited liability romp nies and slimes oileicd 
t , (J lt , ot neial public as soon as possible alter it has been preyed to be a commercial 
•access, but say, not latei than after w oik mg for two years at a profit. 

I would not slioyv any consideration for’estaldished external tiade. The establish- 
jient of industiies in this cou nil \ would surely bring general benefit to tin* people and 
in i ease t hei i purchasing power and thus indirectly also beneiit the import luole 

As tar as the Madias Featliei Trades S< bool is eonrenied I think, il properly mu, 

I should be a valuable aid to the taimeis ot this lb cadency . It should be cuiMppcd 
m{\\ a labojatory and have a thoroughly pi actual man at its head with an assistant 
pujlitird lo teach in the vemaeului It'' leuchni” Humid certainly not be mnlined to a 
,<\\ students possessing educational (ju.ilifu alums and mostly limn other pan*, ot India 

'[’he piesenf system ol education in my opinion pioduees but xdy few men who will 
ral!\ v\ oi k in tin*’ leather tiade- the* bulk'o! the would be students aie me* anticipating 
lo\c*inment aimoinf meiits or seek mg Iresh educational i ei tiiicates- such ? *u gem lady 
i midei manual lnboiii as degrading. 

J consider the seliooj should be an m-niution to wl.mh c\e?y taiinei am! la. .may 

an plo \ cc might have inn- lor teehnnai instimtum and adyice. 1 would suggest 

li.p , lasses tor employees 1 held on Sat unlays and Sunday-. A nal\ ses should be made 
iep I lit' tuple at nominal lees. 

'Hu. Mhonl should 1 think as lar a- possible work m conjunction with the Forest 
Department making analyse- and earning out experiments wilh ihe yaiious tanning 
mateiials, oil-seeds, etc- , obtainable* in India -there* is an dineM imlimited field bu wmk 
: L) tills 1 1 1 1 C< t IOI 1 . 

Tannins aie almndant in India, but only a lew aie imed ai.d many an* but very 

ill t lc ! nown . . 

< Mi icfly ow inj* to Ho* lack ot in gan izaf hm in eollectm^, <*<«-, -upplms haye been in- 
'iiffic-ient to meet the* -tmng demand during the* past two \cuis ami bark prices have* 
rnen considerably'. II special attention wen* ».vri. to the -iibp-t Dime would be an 
id, ph* Mipplv at l easona blc pi ires t,, mevi all «!riiuiiT Doni India., tunnels and Dime 
undid also be available considerable Mipphes fm export pieicH.F m tin* Tape* of 

‘I'be Forest Depnitment and the* b*atlu*i hade Humid be kep< mloimrd (d the 
information obtainc*d at Hie school. I would suggest that tin* Foic.st Depnilment might 
uith achantage* plant up arc* as with Dm dm winc h is a -doable tunning nrnlrri d 
asily gr»wii in t h is round v and foi which; time is a iead\ markel tor huge*, quantifies. 

Dm d i \ i is a dillieidt 'tunning maleiia! to u*<* and tie* tanners ot India and Kngland 
have* hit hei to avoid(*d it pi ior to tin* wai ; pi act icall\ tin- whole nl the expoit Dorn this 
•ouutrv went to (ierniaim Wc* have* however, now oveiroim* Ihe dillic-uJties of its use 
,t on | tannery and are ourseKes open to purchase* at a profitable iai< to the glower the 
i\ he d c* cd* I he* D i y i d l y i < >bt a l md dc* in t h is <*ou n 1 1 y 

l am also ot opinion that t’assia Aurimlula ecmld be* obtained m much larger 
plant ities if the Forest Department were to give the matter special attention. 

(Tronic tanning materials should also be* obtainable in this ‘oiintiv. it is well 
known that there ate large deposits of chrome* ore in Alvscue: I would suggest that 
experiments be made with a x iew to the possibility of heating -mo* hoi h foi me of 
burners in fids country and for export. There* would be a huge demand lor export and 
we would not then as now be* dependent on Ameiiea tor supplies. 

I think the idea of' commercial museums is good and <*yei\ ellnii should In made* to 
ponula.ize their use. AVe haw* an exhibit in ll.e < abulia museum, but so fa, if has not 
resulted in many enquiries. The museum there, 1 think, is too small and too badly 
lighted and evidently if is not much visited by those in whom if should be* of nicisl 

^consider it essential tliat such museums should have ample* accommodations and 
good liidit for showing samples and be eeiitially situated. I would suggest that one he 
established in Bomba v and the establishment of another in Colombo bo suggested to the 
Fevlon (ioveinment. T am part ie-ularlv in favour ofMlie latter lor ihe reason that so many 
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tiavellers from all [>ai t k s of tlm world would be likely to visit the place and thus Law 
easy facilities of obtaining n fair knowledge as to wliat manufactured goods are obtain", 
abb* in India. Such museums well and actively managed should I consider 1 m* 01 ' 
greater value to mannfaedui ei s than industrial exhibitions which generally .■> lx j 
lia\ e but a brief life. 

J tbiuk it would be sufficient if the Government Depaitmenis weie to periodically 
publish a list ot such articles as they are impoiting. 

1 am most strongly of the opinion that Government te«]iiirements should as tar a . 
possible be purchased in this country even to the extent of slightly favouring the 
Indian manufacturer at least for a year or two both as legards prices and finish — this 
latter is 1 he greatest difficulty that manufacturers of this country have to overcome 
Thib ;i | >{ >1 u*» paitnulailv to leatliei goods, but leasonuble hme for lm jh ox emeu I 
this respect should be allowed. 1 am a Go of the opinion that as far as G loa.sonebC 
possible. Local ( io\ c i 'imeiit, should ecmditioii" being etjual give piotereiieo to tin* local 
manufac t in ci v and w ill ie*gaid !e» llo* Govcu union t ot India this feature should ,iG> 
iceeive consnlriat ion \\ ti \ loi instawe should I lie* Army ami Post office le*afher gooG 
rc<l u it ciucn t he* obia med tiom .\oithein India, it lecjuried articles ot eepiallv pnotf 
(pialih <ao be had at Gimlui cost" in the* South? Why too diould not we in Sou'in’Mi 
India have* a claim on tlic slmic ot tlo* Huima m|UiiemenG. at b*ast uni i ) such turn 
I lie goods i an he iiiiiiiii tactui c<l then*. 

.tail maim fact ores should I consider he n stneicd to the needs of Govern men I, dep.nl- 
m cii ts and thc\ should not be permitted to compete m the open market as against ti„ 
efforts of piivaW* ontorpiise. 

At present \\i‘ employ about L 100 men at oui works but tin* industry is \ci in ii, 
iniancN . We* hope o\entuali\ to accommodate the* bulk oL om employees in the \]!Gj> 
we are building nenih\ the* works -oui aim n to make it a model village 1 ; but 1 hr!*- 
id i lot to be done* We li.i\c* a clay school lor the children ol our employees, but w>* 
leave not yet made* at (cndam e* compulsory, although wo hope eventually to do so We 
aGo ha\c a night s< honl lm mji ii of our employees as care to attend and in both c.m 
W’ c air sine the results nir beiiefin.il Later on w»* ij'usl ( i o\ e-m men! will lvmlej Ut 
assistance in this i rspee t . 

Since .suitable* Uained labom almost mioldainable vc* have of necessity to ti.w: 
a <_ii*od deal of Jabcnir in our vvmks, Mil in the majority ol cast's we have* to pay salat 

(he men while they ale leal u mg— their outturn is naturally small and they spoil a 
ccitiun amount of material, so that each trained man n iiiesciiG an outlay' to Us, led 
u a f« *rf mute] \ we* have m* hold no siiel. men and it happens iieejimiitly that these mein 
arc* enticed aw.iv t<> distant places and we* an* helpb'ss ie prevent their 1 going* oem 
recover a n \ of cun outlay from them 1 would be* glad if anything could he done to 
remedy i his sit ua t ion . 

I think that there should be* a J)nc*etor of I udiisti m- b*i e ac h Piovmee with a* 
Ad\|soi\ Pmatd eornposi*d of i epiesentat i\ es in tm ested m imlmlims I would favon 
the a ppoi nl nu'iil ol an Indian Civilian as Direitnrnf Industries provided In* be* possess.! 
ot onud business cjualitie at u*ns and hold the* appoi ut ment as a permanency , say > s ub|c< 1 
to c ontnmation alter one yrai s sc*rviec*. 

1 am most stmiigly m favotii ol legislation against adultei at ion . 

lintiidniq and /laifin ;f nf hutc' —Many lakhs ul rupees are annually lost in Smithed: 
India in tin value* ol tnimc*d hiele ewpnrG through Ihe* pe*ru ie*ious praetie'e* of exc-ess- 
sivi* brandum Tim < ustnni e almost non-ex isteul in .Northern rndia and steps should 
I think he* taken to limit tin* e*vil he*n* In e-ertuin distiiets ilu* value of hide's !• 
com ideu a h! v eb*pi M *ia te*d thiough bad flaying and this might easily be prevented if 
•m(>,>n were* taken bv (lie* :i fit liorifie*s controlling slaug]ite*r-house*s. 

To the* ht\st of m\ knowledge it is only pe*sMh]e to regislei a tiaele* m;ilk with the 
Chainin'!* of Commence ami 1 beduve the only legal value of this is ilu* eviderme as to 
dale of u'ij isl ml ion. Tlmie* should I think be* eon* centre tor the proper registration of 
t lade maiks without whose re'g 1st rai ion no iiaeie murks should be permitted. 

I think there should be* Jc*gislatimi t<* prevent (In' pirating of trade' names. At 
present it is possible* for any small concern to pilule the name of a larger and uioiv 

mii cess ful compel itor. . 

I am most Plough in Javour of tin* elGeloMiie ol partneiship. At present it is i*. 
malic cmm's impossible ’to obtain deiiniie information as ie* the partnership interests m 
mam 1 ml lan coiieoi ns. 

The extension of «.ur business in Xortln*ru India is considerably handicapped by 
high rail wav freights, long delays, and also by limits on railways. 

I am of the' opinion that all waterways emild be kept in good or del auel their me 

encouraged. . . 

Maelios is not a treight frc'e poll In my ojunion exporters sutler owing to 
exigence of a ecu feivmv ring which keens up freight rates. A merchant is preveub «> 
from shipping bv any outside steamer, except he cares ie* suffer the loss of 10 per cent 
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Had the Madras (to\einment responded to my request for assistance in 1JI01 I am ot 
uiioi) that the eliiome tannin" industry might ha\e been t stabilised i n this eouuliy 
.(HinsAcars earlier than was tin* case. 

1 advocate Fioverumeut assistance to private enterprise, but should the authorities 
i;lN( , (.nod leason t c» beliexe tliat an, entiielx new mdustrx would be likely to be profitable 
a a "iveri place then 1 would suggest that before taking any (ioycinment action, indues 
H . published that tailing any indication of movement Jn the industry being made by 
( >i\ate enterprise w i t liin six months iiom the date ot notice then the (ioveinment itselt 
uuild take action; but I am most certainly ot opinion that any such pioneer tactoiy 
dioiild he run entirely on commercial lines, every service rendered to il by any (iovem- 
uvu \ official or department should be chargeable to its working expenses as unless it 
■ t n be arranged to mu the business on such lines as an ordinary jui\ate individual 
jOuld have to inn it then its value as a eommeicial demonstration would be next to 
1M dess; furthermore any such factories should J think not be handed over to private 
udiv, duals but be conceited into public limited liability romp nies and slimes oileicd 
t , (J lt , ot neial public as soon as possible alter it has been preyed to be a commercial 
•access, but say, not latei than after w oik mg for two years at a profit. 

I would not slioyv any consideration for’estaldished external tiade. The establish- 
jient of industiies in this cou nil \ would surely bring general benefit to tin* people and 
in i ease t hei i purchasing power and thus indirectly also beneiit the import luole 

As tar as the Madias Featliei Trades S< bool is eonrenied I think, il properly mu, 

I should be a valuable aid to the taimeis ot this lb cadency . It should be cuiMppcd 
m{\\ a labojatory and have a thoroughly pi actual man at its head with an assistant 
pujlitird lo teach in the vemaeului It'' leuchni” Humid certainly not be mnlined to a 
,<\\ students possessing educational (ju.ilifu alums and mostly limn other pan*, ot India 

'[’he piesenf system ol education in my opinion pioduees but xdy few men who will 
ral!\ v\ oi k in tin*’ leather tiade- the* bulk'o! the would be students aie me* anticipating 
lo\c*inment aimoinf meiits or seek mg Iresh educational i ei tiiicates- such ? *u gem lady 
i midei manual lnboiii as degrading. 

J consider the seliooj should be an m-niution to wl.mh c\e?y taiinei am! la. .may 

an plo \ cc might have inn- lor teehnnai instimtum and adyice. 1 would suggest 

li.p , lasses tor employees 1 held on Sat unlays and Sunday-. A nal\ ses should be made 
iep I lit' tuple at nominal lees. 

'Hu. Mhonl should 1 think as lar a- possible work m conjunction with the Forest 
Department making analyse- and earning out experiments wilh ihe yaiious tanning 
mateiials, oil-seeds, etc- , obtainable* in India -there* is an dineM imlimited field bu wmk 
: L) tills 1 1 1 1 C< t IOI 1 . 

Tannins aie almndant in India, but only a lew aie imed ai.d many an* but very 

ill t lc ! nown . . 

< Mi icfly ow inj* to Ho* lack ot in gan izaf hm in eollectm^, <*<«-, -upplms haye been in- 
'iiffic-ient to meet the* -tmng demand during the* past two \cuis ami bark prices have* 
rnen considerably'. II special attention wen* ».vri. to the -iibp-t Dime would be an 
id, ph* Mipplv at l easona blc pi ires t,, mevi all «!riiuiiT Doni India., tunnels and Dime 
undid also be available considerable Mipphes fm export pieicH.F m tin* Tape* of 

‘I'be Forest Depnitment and the* b*atlu*i hade Humid be kep< mloimrd (d the 
information obtainc*d at Hie school. I would suggest that tin* Foic.st Depnilment might 
uith achantage* plant up arc* as with Dm dm winc h is a -doable tunning nrnlrri d 
asily gr»wii in t h is round v and foi which; time is a iead\ markel tor huge*, quantifies. 

Dm d i \ i is a dillieidt 'tunning maleiia! to u*<* and tie* tanners ot India and Kngland 
have* hit hei to avoid(*d it pi ior to tin* wai ; pi act icall\ tin- whole nl the expoit Dorn this 
•ouutrv went to (ierniaim Wc* have* however, now oveiroim* Ihe dillic-uJties of its use 
,t on | tannery and are ourseKes open to purchase* at a profitable iai< to the glower the 
i\ he d c* cd* I he* D i y i d l y i < >bt a l md dc* in t h is <*ou n 1 1 y 

l am also ot opinion that t’assia Aurimlula ecmld be* obtained m much larger 
plant ities if the Forest Department were to give the matter special attention. 

(Tronic tanning materials should also be* obtainable in this ‘oiintiv. it is well 
known that there ate large deposits of chrome* ore in Alvscue: I would suggest that 
experiments be made with a x iew to the possibility of heating -mo* hoi h foi me of 
burners in fids country and for export. There* would be a huge demand lor export and 
we would not then as now be* dependent on Ameiiea tor supplies. 

I think the idea of' commercial museums is good and <*yei\ ellnii should In made* to 
ponula.ize their use. AVe haw* an exhibit in ll.e < abulia museum, but so fa, if has not 
resulted in many enquiries. The museum there, 1 think, is too small and too badly 
lighted and evidently if is not much visited by those in whom if should be* of nicisl 

^consider it essential tliat such museums should have ample* accommodations and 
good liidit for showing samples and be eeiitially situated. I would suggest that one he 
established in Bomba v and the establishment of another in Colombo bo suggested to the 
Fevlon (ioveinment. T am part ie-ularlv in favour ofMlie latter lor ihe reason that so many 
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Q- ^ tli ink that would have a muiked efieet, and prevent the trade relapsim, 

into (ierman liands in lutiii'e' -d . Tin* chief object ot such an ap’encv would he to make 
parcels ol iinished leather attractive to the manufacturers. ^ 

(J That cannot he done adequately here:' — .1. Tnrlax , there are in Indi.i three 
tanneries pmducinp- < hrome tanned black box, Berhampur, Banpaloie and ourselxc ] r 
uould never he convenient tor Bei ham pur to send iheii leather down here to he clarified 
r lheii output b\ ilseli would not he sufficient to jlliait tin* attention ot inanuhu tui«*i . 
at home, because by the time \ on selected iheii leathers into the vniinu' grades and 
suhstaiiees (witness was heie interiupted with file follow inp question). 

Q- \ *»u mean they specialise \erx much at home f - -. 1 . .lust so. Take place kid 
) (| U will probably p-.-t ID varieties m sizes, substances and qualities. 

Q- Would you bdl us \cry shoillx tile history of \oui applications to ( iovei nnieip 
tor financial oj otloi a'^i^tain e !" You applied first in 1 ! M > I -.1. In 1 5M ) I 1 first wnd* 
to ( iov ei imieii t . 

(J And in what ' uni did \ou ask loi assistance then!'- . 1. I wrote askinp whether 
t he\ w ould help me 

^ on siid \ on had u new indiistn which \ou thought was for the pond ot (h,. 
i omit i \ " - A . \ I’o? mine years pio\]nii* I had been endeavoun np to slait the 

indusSy: I had in tact with that intention aiianped lor fin* education ot two men n , 
Blip la ml 

(> \ mi put to this .si ape in I !M) I ; \nu definitely asked tor help: what answer did 
\ou pel v - I “ Nothing dninjj " Then I went to a lai pe film lime and put the whole 
Ihinp up to them, but the\ wautid to see cut arid dried profits on a pioiiem indiislix. J 
had my impression nn belief, that ihc business would I »c* profitalile, but I could uni 
fell t hem low hat extent 

1 } i)id \ on pet jiiMinr to ! 1 1 ' I p hiii:- A. Vo 

F And it was diuiiip flu- \eai> s«it, sequent to that tliai \nu ineuried file li ^ n) 

1 \ lakhs ol lUpcCs, blit e\ecdual!\ | ic r ~ e \ el anec hmm.dit Kill out all lipiil: bill \ n i ( 
eonsider that \om experience w as dislu ai terniip !'- I \l \ expmirner iu connection with 
tioxernment waseeitamh d ishea r < on mu: . 

And mujlD Iu \ e m iisjied what was a riomisinp industiv in the I ep mump !"- | 

Unite 

(} A nu iete» <<• \our labour and the elior 1 that \ on ai< i makiiip* to pi\e x 
employees some Iraminp and si boob up : do \<m find tliem willmp to Icai ii " 1 Yes 

D" \oill actual employees oi to ibe-c niphl i lasso'- " - I Yes 

I hi \ou Dacli them l“adinp, willmp and element . mv ailtlimctit r -.1. Yes, toil 
nothinp oi a icrlmu il nature Whate\m technical education w .■ cm pm- them v •* 
p i \ e in t he tai <m \ and tannery 

fb Then urn ietm to yom Lhom hrinp entiled , do you sutlei much limn 

i Ii a f !" 1 Yes, w e ha \ e at t ime- 

F I s vom e \ pel M l m c tlu* same as that of the mamiL’eis of |ule mills, do wm find 

\ on i labour mipMtc'"- I A pood numbe* sta\ awav at har\estinp time. 

Mr d. ( ' full tf / but - Have urn an\ maiket bu water baff’d" - 1 A lmried 
market. If is a \ei\ seasou.il one. 

Air i In oun* leather walm-bajs better than bark tanned!"- 1 (Vitaiuh, 

yb In repaid to tins t hnune tanned black box, is it necessary to establish a new 
cent i a 1 apene\ . <u could not one oi the hip firms at home take rt up!'— .1. (VriaiuK. 
a ml pr elm.ddx . 

^ l W hat \mi i eal l\ -uppc s 1 I 1 ' that theit* should in* a sort oi combi ual ion bi'tween 
the m mulaei liters out here**'- .1 That l's so. # * » 

As then* aie oniv liiiee uianulai t lit <‘i arid two id t hem at e under one emit i ol it 
eiipbt not to In* \et v dillimilt to «jcf that arrangement *■'- 1. Not at picscnf. 

J ^ ui iiiipht net (lull doner — I \Ve have it m mind 

>/r F If. > h mtrl ,-— 0 . Would tit's ccuti.il apenex ,«iiau<j.* tot .motion sale-!"— 
.1. Vo, it would not I n a matlen ol auction sales. 

1//. A. Clmttrihm- <>. If is a question of join* diippmp and alluwirip tin* people 
t.n classify the stulV at home. 

* s " F H. S'/t troll n. W ould it tend to help the trade developinp- and spreading v 
-.1. The pri'atei the demand, flu* heller the results When the eoneerns already worT- 
inp are doinp a piolitahle busim*ss the more ihariee there is of other people coming in. 

1//. ,1. Fhfitlcrtnn . n You * h ink it would lead to much more rapid expansion Y 
A. ( think it would i onsiihuably help. 

yb tbit ot the piuport ion of hides in fmlm what proportion, loup-hh, would Ire 
Miitaldo bu this , lass of work: would it prow into a \ery important tradib'-’/l. The pos- 
sibilit ics aie immense. ' 1 

(>. Do you think that tin- Madras leather Had.- school should he as a sr ],„ 0 | j n 
uliicli the tanner.' ale ton-jlit on a lahonitorx scale, or do von think it better to run it as 
a tannery eettnijr a iairly laice sup]dv of raw materials sent there and returned to the 
tunnel s altei hemy dealt with'— A. 1 don't think it necessary that the institute should 
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work (Mi any larpe scale, nor do 1 consider that the taiuicr.s thnn.selve, should join in the 
laboratory woik. '1 hey themselves would not have the .‘duration tm lahmatoiv woik, 
4 would he Miflieh lit to toll thorn w hat to do. * ’ 

(J. Lins si hool is not mlomlod to tm n tin* onlmai N workman into a tminod l.umoi 
J . I f li ink it should )>«►. 

Q U‘ ,w r:m y'li do that unless vou work on a lull— wed sealer 1 Not artuaih to 
1 ia in t ho workmen in their various duties, hut to "ive thorn some inhumation as to* the 
why and when o loro of oortain things. Then* am a number id opeiatmiN in connection 
with tannine and fiuishiii" winch the aveiaue Hindu tauooi asd-tum mi- no knowledge 
(d : hi‘ dors it, hut hr doe- not know wh\ hi‘ dors it. 

(J. Would you admit illiteiale people to the school: .1. Thrro i, a lot ol ddieienee 
between illiterate people and men ot hi"h educational <|uahfi"at unis, j think at jnesont 
• n ir standard is too h iph. 

Q- ^ mi talk about thr desiiabihtv ot (iov eminent lakni" such steps ,,s an* 
necessary to impmve the supply ol law mu f ei in U. Is there anv olhoi souno id taiminp 
material availahh' in the south ol India besides j ) i \ t di\i and t'a'-mi amieulili 
.1 \ es. There are II nvc m tom ol ! ht^ 1 lia t I know ol. 

C Von want Coveiumcnl to umleitake to aseeitain tin tannine value ol !ln-s,» 
materia Is v — I. I reitainlv 1 1 : i n k il would he pnod. 

C Those evpi^mieol would haw- to hr rallied out on l.ujie sealer- .1. \ih neces- 
sarily. I think they could make iheii e\ pei imeii (a! tests m the school. 

fk Vou site*i»i»sj luithei on Unit <1rps should he taken to limit the evil in •■on iou 
uitli i ho hramlme ol hide-. Have vnti "oi anv jua<lual *-u""-e lion | ( . maker II vou 
have, it would he most valuable-- ! At presold I don’t think auvtlmi" whatever is 
done to [ n (‘ \ en t it. The up rieu I i n i ist brands hi- hides loi ad mh(^ ol n*a-ous; one lor 
sickness which lias some justification ai lime-, hut it i- chief!, a no-, »l his waidiu"* to 

lessen the value ol tin 1 hide. ->o as not to make the animal worth at m**-. tnkinu II 

they want to establish ownersli ip. vv h\ should tlie\ nol he able to hiaiid ,P|e in the same 
wav as t liev do at home 

C. You think' it would I e piaei h able to prohibit < h is e\ lensi v r lonmhup . Ii.tl eoes 
on: 1. I think ii some soil ol peualiv were imposed, it mipld have some rlfeeh 

(J. Js it ei|uall\ i ad in all parts ol the Picsidenc \ :- - J . No. 

(> What parts do vou find had!"' .1. Thevvoi-t Non flic Mast Coast. 

(J You sav that vou aie l n lavoui ot I h<‘ disclosuic ot put t nersh ip-. It has been 
put to us that it n ini piacl icahlc :n some < uses. In denims: with laniiei do vou have 
.ms dillicultv in lindme out who are the people vou are Jen Imp* with? I. (ll com so we 
have. As a mnttei <d lac* , beyond the two or three men of a film with which \vc have 
dealings, we don’t know who an* Hie pnitner-; in snme oi the concerns, the e mav he 
k’O pari nets. 

C. ’Vou mean von aie ih'alinp will, ,n undi\iih‘d taniilv v C No Tliev have Hied 

own .‘•vslem oi division in slmies ll mav he that ovoivone who is huvinp hub's tor 

i hem Ironi I lie d is| i ii ts n nuu e or less intei e- ( rd m I in* business 

(K Do vou make forma! coniine!-. with I hose people*’'-- | N.s 

Q. Dotliev ever evade lhcm v - I Ye*. 1 hey do 
. fj. dn the "numd that the lontraet n not piopcilv drawn up: — .1. Not on that 
"round, hut it foi instance tin* marked pee- apnnrd them. r l'he p rentes! <1 isad v untune is 
when it I'Oinrs to any law suit and you want to recover. 

Sn- F. II. Stt’u nrf . - -(). Doe- t lie rontraet piovi pood in a em:it oi law v I. You 
jrei*eralh find that they will say that Ihe man whom vou have been dcnlinp* with and 
all alonp; reeopunsed as heinp‘ i he head of the business vv us not a ji.nliiei, and voii have 
nothin"- to pinve that he was. 

Ilon'hlc Sn F/i : u I hhtn/ ( ' in mu (>h<> i / . — (>. Did you start \om ianuerv before the (!ov- 
emmciil experimental liimicry was stalled*-' .1 | should -ay about the same time, hut 

al t lioii" h I started nearly about the same time as ( iov m nmen t , 1 should sav Mi. Tahiti 
Irom Ihunhay ceilninly started before (jovernmenl did. 

(). About the Hoard of Industries vou mention nothin" ; do vou think that a Diieelor 
of Industries and a Hoard cd I ndust i ies will h<* ns'clul!" It then* n a Dn<‘rtoi «d Indus- 
hies and a Hoard is established, and all appl lea t ioin a»e sent to them don’t vou think 
that they could he e\ ped 1 1 iousI \ disposial ofr 1 — 1. I think it would "really help n.ullois. 

Q. Tlum about the - h i yi j>i n <_»* freights; you send lh(‘s<. poods to Homhav by w nat r* 
by rail Y — *1 • Hy lail. 

(). It is a lone distance and still it is cheaper to you than to ship from Madras*-' 

A. (If course; it was yea is hack, hut tin 1 conditions are the same 1 today; hut I can tel! 
you that at the time it was first done, freights here wen* ho shilling's and in Homhav 
l d7.s\ (i (I. 

Sir F. If. Stewart. -- Q Are you rcferriii"- i^o ocean liciphtsy A. Yc-. 

Q. The difficulty is really that Madras is not a terminal port ? A. I don’t see why 
that should make any difference. 
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Q. Steameis will not come here until they are sure oi getting cargo; they have got 
to he sure in advance!" — ,1. They ran he and are sure in advance but why should we he 
penalised foj that. 

kk have a lehate system? — .1 . Yes we get 10 per cent return on our freights 

payable about a year alter shipment and the agieeinent is that it we ship by outsiders 
we forfeit our tebate. 

lion bl<> Pamht ;!/. M. Malanyu.- Q. You think tljat the ( jo vein meat should en- 
courage the purchase oi articles made in the country even to the extent, ot systematically 
favouring Indian inauufuf tun* both as regards prices and quality:' — .1 . Yes. 

kk Do you think that such support tor a year or two will enable ihe indigenous 
manufacturers to establish themsehes ? — A. Ye"', I do, or at any rate to perfect his work, 
kk Would you leeummend that the period .should he prolonged I* — A. TJ leasonuhle 
progress had been made 

kk »So long as the abide satisfies requirements as to quality, would the mutter of 
finish alone he one of in i he renee ?- .1. 1 would not make it a matter ot indiilerenee. 
Take hoots for instance; the finish til a pair of hoots does not affect its wear hut its 
saleable \alue in the open mu? kef. 

(J. Do you attract woikmen to your model \jJLige which you are building?-^!, i 
am of opinion that if wo can make <mi village ahtactive, we shall not have any diilicult\ 
about labour. ^ 

kk Have \"u made it atliacti\e"- .1 } es ; as fa si as we lia\e put up a dwelling ir 

is occujMcd. li we can gi\e accommodation we can get labour 

Q. Arc y our labourers living there in families? -.1 . .Mostly in families; 1 ut (here 
n also a large numbei oi single men. 

kk Hut the great hulk aie iamilied men ? — A. Yes. 

Q‘ Are tin* children attending the school in large numbers ?- A. Yk*s, quite a numbei 
oi them. Theie aie many eliihlien, I should say piobabh Jiail the children of ihe ^ilhoo* 
attend Hie school, it may he a third. Dul 1 should like to mala* i! more* or less - ompulsoiy 
that they do attend. 

kk 1 hope you will by and by. You say that “ (fo\ eminent dep.n tmental staffs 
are notoriously large, unwieldy and slow, why cannot they !>«> reduced in numbei and 
he made more efficient r Why too should men in positions ol responsibility he paid 
Mich low salanes as to cause them to he open to temptation?” W hat is the kind of 
sahuv which these men have!" 1 - A. "Well, my general opinions on that subject apply 
to from the policeman upwaids 

kk I p to w lieie? -1.1 ha\e in mind 1 think pari ienhu I v’ men who have authoriU 
to pass goods as i nspectoi s : a man who has authority to pass goods to the \aJue ol 
lakhs of rupees is paid a salarv oi Hs k’OO. 

kk What salaiv would you suggest in his ease ?--. 1 , 1 think it should he double 
that at least.. 

(J. Have you reason to think that this salaiv D lesponsildc lor want ol fair dealiim' 
— .1. I \erv stiongly think so. 

Q- H a \ e you had many eases? Is your evperieme based on many persons, or one 
or two eases only? .1. 1 believe lay \ iews aie those held by e\erv* commercial man 
whom 1 k now, 

kk You say that “ Coverrmient as a body has for years past repeatedly expressed ifs 
desiie to assist industries, hut yet, through its departmental system, jt has, on the con- 
trary, done a gi eat deal to stifle indhidu.il enterprise.” Wli.n leads you to say that?— 
1. Take my own < xperieme; with e\erv deparlmeni that 1 had to deal I had trouble. 

kk \ on don’t iiiimii to *.»y that it stifles indiistiial enterpiise? — .1. Certainly T 'can 
tell you Ui.it il 1 had my tune n\er again l would not do as l ha\o done; that is the 
best ai.wei 1 think. 

kk W'li.it kind of difficulties have you met wbili that leads you to make mu h a 
st ! ong ol sei \ at ion r — 1. It I start 1 should nexcrend. 

(J. Could you not tell us the native of them v - I 1 will fell you two eases. Take 
this a i in \ hoot business. When the war slatted I wrote suggesting that we bo given 
work which we were able to do. Major H’Meata, who is Director of Armv Clotliirm, 
came and saw me. was kern on our taking up the work, and we sent in samples. They 
were none or less condemned by the Inspector. F\entuaJI\. however, we wen* <»-iven 
an order fm one class of hoots. This was ahoui a year ago. AVe took the older as a start 
and .is wr had ouh a small stall' hetoie, we had to not mn'e men and had to train them, 
and although our original work was not very good, month by month it wars improving. 
[ oidered machinery and got fresh employees. Seven months ago T pointed out the 
ne< ess it y for our also tuning orders for other classes of hoots in order to fully utilise 
all our leathers Four months ago -Major O’Afeara swv us (witness was here interrupted 
by the following question). 

kk AA ill you tell us tin* result hi icily ?• A. Tin* result is that three months ami J 
sent samples to the Director of Army Clothing, a Iresh set of' samples and a fresh set of 
prices. Those samples weie sent on to the Army Headquarters, and ] am still awaiting 
the result of those samples. 
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And thereupon you draw the inference that the stifles entrprise; is that fair; 
are yen await ot the circumstances that led them not to reply ? — A, Assuming that my 
dumpies are not satisfactory, why should it take three months to send me a reply? 1 was 
fiuddenly told to “ Switch oil ”, pending a reply. Is it reasonable that an establishment 
financed wit ii 4 or . r > lakhs ot rupees invested alone in that particular woih should 
suddenly lie stopped. What am l to do with my men? 

Mr. C. E. Loir. — (J. It is possible tliat owing to the war certain Government 

departments are disorganised. What about belore the war; what was your experience 
bet ore the war? — -A. Wo never got any Government work before the war. 

i/on'blc Paiuht M. M . M alart jja. G- Don't you think that then* may bo something 
in the special conditions of the war that may account tor this delay? — .1. No, 1 can see 
nothing. Wc had ottered 100,000 pairs ol boots in November at various prices. We got 
no reply until March. We were then ottered an order at about T"> per cent under our 
ij untut ions ; within five days and bciure our relusal had reached the Direeloi ot Aimy 
Clothing wc received a wire withdrawing their letter and accepting our ollej as made 
m November at oil!' prices. A week or two later this acceptance was ignored and we wen* 
ottered an order at about 10 pel tent reduction. Disgusted with such Continent we 
withdrew our offer and closed the correspondence. 


Mr. C. E, Erne. — (J. You say there is a good deal ol available labour in or near 
Madras for fanning; are these ol any paitieular caste m profession? A. No. 1 cannot 
say they are any particular ens'c: lt mattci ol tact I think they aio mostly pariahs. 
There arc some men who pro I ess sonic kind oi caste I he tannery me consider them- 
selves slightly better than the ia< lory men Wo have fh-Mi h\ iny MU.ntcm M*pai<i'cd. 

(J. There is a largo n n ml mm ol these men dome, olliei thing*- than tanning; aie 
manv of them engaged in oidmary unskilled Jaboui 1. A good lirmv ol these lin n 
who have their own fields, do a little work in agiieultuic, especially the tanner, men 
but not t In' chuck la type. 

G Are there two t\pes ol men that you .an get to woik on those tilings, and who 
possibly possess a certain amount ol a pt it mb* " There are a consider aMc^ ».mnher ol 
them who arc not act u. illy employed in tanning, as tai as you know ? — A. lanneiy men 
and cbuckla mi'll arc ipiite distinct. 

G. Taki* sour tannery men? 1. Wc can get tannery men; there is a huge nmiihci 
right < liroughout Southern India. 

() r |'hc supply ol labour seems to piove a matter of less difficully hole than m 
(-alcutta? .1. I believe so. t 

(J. AAm have no idea as to the figures regarding- il,e people available lor tins sort 

of wank ? — .1 . No, 1 have uni. I think so long as 1 can make tlicii surrouml mgs at- 

ti act i\ c 1 shall have no diliiculi \ about labom. 

() I]j wb.it point do \ mi lam \ a scimm shortage of labour would be b-lf, ii the 

present trade oi industry worn double m extent?- -1 No, 1 vnuld go lar more than 

double ii before I would lind scrums froubh m labom. As la. a*- m\ faitoiv labom is 
coneerned, 1 would have lo train if, hut I am Mire tin* nvailaim- material could he had. 
I don't question the labom supply so long us I c.ni give them tm ihlm* 

Q. Then as rcgaids .he supply oi mah-imls. The difhcullv about matenal. 1 
imagine, is that the oiganisatmn ha* been mfherent for vom needs ii it licrto, but as 
you ^increase, the malcrial is sufficient hut I he organisation is not sufficient? .1 . The 
supply is there in the forests; it is simply wlndhci the contractors work it or not. In 
some »oasos contracts may he given to tanners H the mailed was mi favourable and it did 
iioT pay the tannei to tan, he would no* work the finest to its lull extent 

(Y J) (1 y 0n think lliere arc considerable souk os ol supply which have not. been yet 

exploited at all? A. A cs, as far as India generalK m concerned and more particularly 

Northern India. For instance, there is good tanning material obtainable m the Chilta- 

gong (list lie Is. . . .. 

() ]) () you think that facilities for extracting tannin at or near the sources ol 

supply would im pro v c the organisation; would brinir ii along quicker Irom tin- tanmuTs 
point of view?— 4. If you put up tanning extract factories, near the sources of supply 

that would 1 o a good thing 

Q. And urn would save ii eight of enurse? A. ^ es. 

() And il would a Go organise the means of working- the stufl out of the lorestr’ 


A Is it a very complicated or difficult business, the extraction of tanning material? 

* A . 1 don’t think so. T , 

O T)o you know anything about the work of tin- “ Ksociet ?- -A. T flunk wc bad 
som/cormmondcnce with them; v hen they first started work they sent us some dry 
skins The mil v experience L Ik m* had with extract people rn tins country was with 
people near Cali -uttn. When the war started 1 wanted to buy myrabokmi extract, but 

they would not sell in this country. # ( . v i 

Q p 0 you know of any other fanning extract made in this country." 1- No, only 

this mvrabolani extrac t. 
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(J li the tiin n i no i n <1 u ^ i j \ js to In* increased here very largely, ait* not tann in o- 
t« \ 1 1 :j<-t factories ueai tin* ion-sis and places lien-* mme or loss a necessilv Y — , L Thev 
would dr ol assistance. i ml wdiotlioi they In* actual neeessit ios would depend upon tlx 
location oi tin* tan. tin, and ios pioximity to natural haik supplies The tanner wxx.\| 
got his tannin- cheapen in tin* lonn oi exliacL it 1 lie baik had 1o ho carried a jon v 
lailwav join my, hut tln*tanm*ts would hav»* to le odueutod up to tin* use ol extracts. 

(J- ^ ou in l «r 111 have a film here hn .aiming' m Madras and an entrant firm 'up- 
oomitiyr A. 1 don t think mi. I think it would In* more or less necessary to run them 
as .separate businesses. 

G. In the same ini* i«Ms hut **cpaiate himi ix**»m*s r -- I. Lossibk so. 


WriM-As \o. ATh 

Mlt. i - M I)\i\ \SIMI \At \\| AmlvJU, StrtrUin /, V ! s raka < wa I lahajmui Vnnjvvvuvt 

( Onumtfi t\ Mwhas. 

W tun fx K vi in xt k. 

< hi hojiall ol the ailjsan cominuiutx ol Southern India, who rank first, in point oi 
population (total population 1,017, Min) i am dneeted by the \ l'-x akarma Mah>i|a,na 
( ’on l»*i cure ( Minin it t ex to place helon* tin* ( inn in esion tor i lie 1 1 kind eonsxlei a t ion 
eeitain inipmhunt asp(*ets ol the mdustiial situation winch aiieet the progress and giowdli 
of tins community in jiarlicular and other industrial communities in gendal. 

A- the pioneers ol important industnes m carpentry, hlaeksniitliv, brazier’s work, 
el i , J t will hi* ad in 1 1 1 ed that I ii is < ■ in m un 1 1 \ I oi m I he i nd u d na 1 backbone ol t he enu n 1 1 v . 
I he ( 'omm ission would, therefore, grant that even eii< ouragemonl should he afforded 
to tie* membeis oi this community in order that ibex might equip themselves piopeih 
lor tin* skilful and eilieieiit rolution ol the various mdustiial problems 1 that now await 
solution. 

In tins connection 1 am dhectod to hi mi** to 1 he notice oj the ( ’oinin ission tliat as a 
result- id the hist, and second \ is\«.k«i i n*« M.dmjana Con ! eiem e- laid dmnuj ih< past 
two veais, two memorials were suhmitied to tie* Local Government (copies of e.\!iarts 
enclosed) exphiiinng our pies* id educational and imlustiial wants. As nothing iurthei 
li.is hecn hcuid tiom tin* Lm al Gxveinnxoi! on tlx siiiqxi 1 the Gouinultee ale not in a 
position to stall* what action has been taken hv tin* Local Government m the matter. 

It is with no sinal i amount ol sa t j urn t n-n that (lx ( omm 1 1 ice ha i led at this j u m t u i e 
the appointment id a ( ommissim, in cnqmic ahout ilic pn-sxni indn-liial -j\uation oi 
tlx* i mint?' 

Gl the industries peilaining to th»* artisan community t lie blacksmith work and 
car pen My may he tenued tlx* » ml us. in- , mi the pmpn d« \ elxpmen t ol wiiuh 

will depend the two impel taut indusUies ot liie Soul hern India, namely weaving and 
agi icull lire. The Gommittee are extremely pained to In mg M, tlx* notice ol the Gom- 
mi*sion (hat thiough sheer negle«t lie* ahovesaid priniaty indushies are in a primitive, 
state. The icasons for the unsat mlactoi y conditions of these two industries are to he 
found in ^1) the pnvorty-st i ickon condition oi the community and (k?) the extremely 
backward state oJ‘ their education The Gommittee look forward very eagerly to the 
Gom mission 1o reetiiy this deplorable state ol allairs, which ii not attended to piom'ptjy, 
wall damp utterly the mdustiial icircueiat n»n ot the eouutiv . 

T1 " Gommittee res pect'f idly hog to oiler tile following* suggest ions to remedy the state 
ol altaiM m this diiectinn 

L Tin* opening ol industrial s* bools in impoiUint eenties of Southern Endia such 
as, .Madras, Guddalore, Tan jore, Trieh inopoly , (\umhatore, Madina, ltamna.il, Tinrie- 
vellv and Salem tor imparling holli gem*ial and mdustiial edaialion to the hoys oi the 
uitisin community xvitli sutliexud mduiemeid m tlx* shape oi stijiends. The nature ot 
industrial education to hi* imparled m the school may depend upon the particular indus- 
try suited to t he centre. 

II Grants-iu-aid or Gov eminent Joans to enxinnage the tmmalion of iudiisi rial 
concerns pertaining to llie community, the conditions ol ihe grant and the loan depend- 
ing upon the liatuie and solidity ot each particular concern. 

III I mcuiagc ment oi the iotmalion *»l eo-opeial n e societies In the local co- 
oper,, t iv e Ih'iim! i a i , w ho sin mi Id he m d re* led to pn*ai h to the art isa n < laxsc* the man i told 
advantages of cx-opciutinn Tlx* GonmiiMxo ixgrof to note* in this i*(inix*el ion tlmt tlx* 
ahoxoxaxl nflicer has uni taken any *-tejo m l « • i - dimihxn til] iiow. 

IV. Imputation of intelligent young men of the community to foreign countries 
to icreive higher leidmiial and industrial education, the present rules requiring collegiate 
• due.itieu in tlx* ( asx < . t students he* nil 1 mhmed m iavnur ol the artisan youths in view 
of their inherent and *- 1 i.tl aptitude* foi such training. 
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V. Tin; inclusion id the commercial museums to ho out tod m various com res for 
iho o\l) ibition oi the articles of Indian lnanuiaol uro, t lie product oi oui inij>oit;mt 
n m 1 1 1 u s . In llin* connection the Committee l*cg in suggest tii.it a Ujmctoix might ho 
juojiaiod by eaoii museum giving part loulars as tn (lie name oi the manulaoturoj and 
j[ ]t . jdaot of manufacture, (do., for the information of tlu* general public. 

\ 1. Issue oi mxessaix msiiuotions with a view to the mdiisti u\s pel laming* to the 
nunniunily not being hampered by competition with articles manutactured in the several 
hols, it is not the intention of the Committee b\ the above suggestion to elose the jail 
: lidu^t 'ies ; t In* Coinnutlte <ml\ d'^nv » hat the articles |iiodined m (In* jaiU should 
neither be exposed for sale m tin* open maikct noi taken on enntnut b\ the Departments 
,1 ( Jo\ei nmeni , ltail ways, etc., so as to injuriously compete an illy the local handicrafts. 

In concluding this re pi osculation tin 1 Committee ter\entl\ hope that the abo\c 

.suggestions will meel with due consideration at flu* hands of the Commission and ncees- 

s;n l *V recommendations made for the amelioration of a neglected community on whose 
pi’o.spt lity dep(*nd to no small extent the industrial lcgenci'nlion ol tin* country, foi 
which purpose the present Commission has been appointed by His Most (1 i aeious Majesty 
i he King- Emperor of India, it is needless io add that the humble services of tins 
Committee would lx* always at the disposal ol the Commission lor furnishing mi) further 
uilormatiou on the points raised above. 

I\,rhfn‘ts jnnr a j/rmonal to f/ir (loi cm mriit oj Mad to dahd May 1915 , [Hvsvnivd 
Inf the /' ic'tuh a I , t u si I mralai/ua Mahojuna ( ini frb cm < , A // mba/ona m (South 
India). 

Due ot tin* lima momentous quest mi's in connection with cd ueal ion of aiti/ans e 

io a-ecitain the reasons why sueli a small number of Yisxakarma youths mss out of the 

I ui\eisit\ and wh\ sin h a small nmuhei lereixe the benefit oi s'xoud % edmation 
'I ho Conien'iice alter giving the matter its best roii'idcrnt ion is ot opinion that this 
meat islactoiy state ot things is niainlx dm* Io the spot ml d ! ttioiil I m*, and d m»d\ an luges 
with which the poor ai ll/an children .m* <onlroiited in mm-oihI.iin schools and eolleges. 

Tlu* <ommuhit\ as a w lude n md, as supposed, prospemus and Inis rapidly detenorated . 

The rapid deia\ ol the indigenous art.' and iiidusti le.*. whnh \\(*ie tlu* hereditary 
oM-ujiation and maiiista\ ol the hie ol (he community ha\o deelnied, sin li dot hue 
being brought about l>\ Hama I adNeise c, irises, the ohiet among* them bi'ing the re- 
placement id (he old manual labour* ol the nommumh by iikm ban it a I appiumcs and 
toinign ( ompnt ii ion lienee tin* aitizans of tin* Soulh am in too impoverished a (ondilion 
in a ftoid to give (Inn eliddnn tin* lM*nefil <d' an nidinniy English education To mown 
thesn m isimt iiihs nann* the piosent wai whnh has destroyed what mmnaiils \\ t»i <* b*lt 
Ini tlu* i-oiu in unit \ oi its aits and industrm* 

I'nnn the facts placed as above it may ne clearly se(*u that tin community with all 
rC ;ul \ er m ci mum 'iiino*' is d\ ing a languishing (h'.ith and is not in its present (audition, 
able to ml m ate its children, unless some spe< lal tar 1 1 it ios a,ie pm\ ded by < io\ eminent 
sin h as, admission of arti/an \outlis on hall tens into high sclio \- aiui colleges, and 
establishment of night schools loi day laboumrs. A' mganN tin* innornn of tin* various 
sc( I? of the t uiiiiininiU midt'i nmmal condition- a m teionco to the Blur* Book minting 
to k ’ Technical Education in India,” 1 S»S(i- 1 904, will show* as follows: - 

Page b9. 

Pyragiaph 1(17 1 laid smd h 1 n piopoitinn to ihmr -kill goldsmiths imiii Imm 

• I annas to lie. 1 jut daw 

Paragraph IOS. /ha . s ninths The eaimtig* ol brav. sunths am a- Inflow 

those doing* cadwoik - Skilled woikninii fiom b to 7 annas 
per dav: others less m proportion tn their ability Those 
doing plain lu*at<*n work: skilled woikman I to 5 annas; 
others in prnpoit urn. 

Paiagiaph 109. ( 'tn /tt'utci s am f Itlacl smith * Ordinary < a i pouters earn tiom 
2 to d annas p**i* dax (*aeh man They a No meeive one** a 
year reimm(*r.it urn in iho shape of grain for repairing agri- 
culturists’ implements. Skilled carpenters and black smiths 
in large towns earn higher wagv- 

These staiem(*nts acknowledged a< aluxe by Onxernmenl bear eloquent testimony 
in tl,e fact t hat Hu* income of the various s**Hs is hurdle sufficient, to meet the lam* 
necessaries ol life and that how impossible ii would be for the members of the community 
lo educate their children, xvilh such a scanty and uncertain income. 

As regards technical education the HoiiimiHe** begs to point <>ut that, not a single 
Member* of the community was benefiPed by the various stijiends and seholamhips i list i 
futnd bv ( i‘o\ ernnuuit up-io-dab*. the i*eason h(*ing that such stipends and s< ludaiship' am 
ottered bx ( iovcriini(‘iit Io men who have had hiiihei (‘dmainm witlioiit due nyanl to 
iiilierent advantages (h*iived hv hmedilarv occupations The ( 1 ommitt(*e while .idmiflmg 
that a gf’Oil general education is necessaiy for all who would ii>(* in their protessjnii, on 
the other hand considers that an exclusively literaiy training is of little value to youths 
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who intend to adopt industrial pursuits. Tlie Committee acknowledges with thankfulness 
the praiseworthy attempts of Government to encourage the acquisition of industrial and 
technical education from Curope and elsewhere, for which they had endowed detent 
scholarships. Many students have returned after having had the neces-ary tunning 
hut tlie influence for good which they were expected to exercise for the practical iniprjve- 
inent of local industries and inarm tact ureis with the co-operation of the local artizans 
has, to >ay tin least, been impereept ilde. Tin* Committee I legs leave to point out that 
the mistake lay in the fir-t step taken, viz., in tin* selection of the students to o<, : f) 
foreign countries for training, from communities other than the industrial and artizan 
classes who possess the initial advantage of an aptitude for nurnual labour, born of an 
inherited capacity and instinctive professional skill which a Carver, sity graduate of anv 
other class despised as a derogation from his « asle dignity or liternn merit. In Mippcu’t 
of tlie above ihe following may he cited from the Census Heport, 1911. Vol, X II, Madras, 
Cage CHI, paragraph 57: — 

“ TYu the prese 4 unsatisfactory state of affairs two reasons may he assigned. (1) 
The (Ohtf)i<t< dtsassochif ton of the intellect tod class m the t'uuntnj from its indust ne.s 
Manual work of anv kind was looked upon as degrading and the higher castes treated 
with < (intern pi the aitizaiis and ( rallsmen who carried on the industrial work of (he 
count t v * * * The standard of living began in rise, and Urn needs of the people 
could not he fully met hv the primitive industrial system of the country. * * * 
Gradually all over the country the local arii/ans were made to feel the pressure of an 
altogether non l cm pel it ion . * ' * Some ol the old industries succumbed and are 

never’ lik< l\ to be revived, hut in others the artizan has managed to stnujijlc on, selling 
his labour lor a produull p den rasnuj wipe. lie might have met competition hv improv- 
ing Ins methods of working, hnf there teas no otn in In I ft hat Tin* educated (haves 
not mieresled m his late, and went on thcii way rejoicing at the gradual decrease in the 
price oi their domestic requirements.' J 

The Committee respectfully aflimis the accuracy of the above statement and as a 
remedy, pravs for the (‘inly establishment of a few industrial schools in important 
centres of South India cm lu^vcly for training the artizan youths on modern lines so as to 
provide* 1 < • i both ” llmoiehcal ” and “ practnal ” li. lining requisite hu* turning out 
ollicieni i < * ii nicy man or mastci craftsman. As tlio j m » v <*i I v-sl nckon parents or guardians 
nun not, as is generally tin case, la willing’ to lorego ihe additional paltry income of 
their youngster... through leuiinnir the Irade a-* :i pprmi I nr^ under tlieir kith and kin, it o 
respcM f I idly silage-sled tliat is an md moment , the (lirtdren of the community lound 
eligible for admission into these school-’ be given s(i]>ends of sufficient value to meet 
the hoarding charges Tin* Committee further bogs that in the selection of stipendiary 
'diidonls lor loing n scholarship*- to inquire lei iinolog n al odmaiion oi sjiecial industrial 
education pertainiioj lo ar l - and indu-dil'*' pe« uliai to the caste oi allied I hereto 
preference diould, ,o i r a-> possible, be » \ « * 1 1 lo the youths ot the artizan oommuiidv 
who had rcieived second, in edmation. the rules legarding the possession of higher 
academic attainments should be dispensed with or relaxed as a special favour in 
consideration ol t 1m* past and present services of the roininunilv to the Indian public ai 
large, and the advantages acciuing lrom their inherited capacity, instinctive industiud 
skill and the influence which they could exercise amoiur their own (dass after sucji a 
Gaining. 

It needles*, to !‘(*comit ihe sad plight into which the Ininl artizans and thei»- indic- 
C’ies iiavc fallen. To combat with the overwhelming poverty of the class and revive 
the Industrie*! pcculmt to the i riste some capital is urgently needed. T’or want of”ix small 
capital, (he community foi ycais lias laden into the t lulchcs nf unmercilul capitalists and 
ava 'noons money-lenders who knowing the helpless condition of its members dictated 
tiieii own term,*' and made payments at Ibeir leisure, sometimes such transactions ending 
in mere adjustment of tlieir old accounts. To revive the industries the Committee pravs 
lor Stale loans on the lines of advances nude to no rieul turisf s, as this is considered to 
be the only wav in which Government could come to tin* help of its members without, 
winch anv amount of sympathetic advice and official investigai ion will not go far to 
bring about any substantial industrial revolution lor good in South India Theiefon 
tin* Committee urges tlie eranl of Kbit-* loans for reviving tlieir arts and industries, fur 
well -organised co-opera l iv e souciics ol the <onimunitv. 

\ copy of letter from Mr. Alfred Cm t fevton . c.r.K., indicating the lines on which 
the met a ! vvmk industry ol the South nmv be revived is appended hereto for favour of 
cor, sulci at ion along with tlie' other points 


Ji.rfnicf s of the re. solution , passed at the Fn>t Tisralai ina ftfahnjana Conference , 

Kumhahonnnu A pr il 1915. 

Indtchp and ntdtrdiial idncation - Tin’s ('(inference begs of Government that thev 
would be pleased to take the necessary steps lor; 

(a) The preservation of mdigenou- arts and industries peculiar to the community 
fiom deterioration auil extinction. 
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[ b ■) The early establishment oi industrial schools in some important centres of 
South India where necessary industnal education on modern lines be given 
to the youths of the community with necessary scholarships. 

(r) The extension of schoiaislnj) for obtaining loieign training m industnal edi - 
cation to youths oi the community who had iceeived secondary education 
the rules regarding the possession oi higher education as a condition prece- 
dent for selection lie relaxed in their case. 

♦ * * * » 

(e) The grant of State loans by wav of capital for improving methods of the 
indigenous industries peculiar to the caste for well-organised Co-operative 
societies as is the case with the agriculturists. 


Extracts of the fii'xol (d win, adopted at the Second l /.s ralcarma Mahojum 

('on jeu ne(\ Apnl 

V. Resolution 

(n) This Coiifeience again piu\,s that (iowTiiment out ol special legat'd to the 
pmcity ol the community, owing to the dccas ol then arts and industries brought 
aliout by powerful and unfair competition, and the present industnal dislocation 
and consccjuenl ])()or income ol the community, will be pleased to order the admission 
of vnuths <d the arti/.an comniunity into sccondaiv school- and <ol leges on half-iees. 

(b) This ( ^inference of the indusli iaj Isis o) South India again b--g,s oi (iovern- 
ment that they will be pleased to take ihe maessary slops tor the earlv t ' alihshmciit oi 
ihdiMrial schools in some select centre- oi South India, where nrres y industrial 
education on i Hi] > r< (►<] suentific methods max be gnen to the xmith- of the coinmunity 
with necessary stipends. 

(i ) This Conh-ienec, while reiterating' the important e of inheienl advantage 1 * 
derived hv hereditnn occupation in the selection of students for receiving technical 
training in Inreign counting, begs of (o»\crnmcni to select youths ol the Vi-vnkarmn 
(Diimiunit) , w ho ha\e leieivcd M*eondaiv edmation, the rub's requiring the possession 
ol academic distniciiin, being relaxed m tliei*' ea e. 

(d) r l his ( 'on lei enee pra\s that ( io\ eminent will be phased 1o depute the Regnsliai' 
of ( -o-o] »cra t i ve Societies to educate the minds of the lneinbeis of the community as 
regards the advantages of business co-operation and the formation of co-nperat i ve 
soneties in vaimus centres foi improvin'* I heir industries 

(e) This (Vmfeienee beg- of ( mvernmeni to issue mce-san cider- to all Municipal 
councils in institute enquiries a« to the edm-a t miia I needs and st.^us id this community 
ami to stall technical and industnal -ehonl- out of municipal ie\onues as 
euniemplub'd under -eetioiK IIS, ILM, of the Distiiil M nmeijial it 10 - Aft, for the benefit 
of the com mu nils . 

( /} This Conference i‘"Mi|\cs that tin* memheis ot the Visvukarmn community 
residing in municipal towns -hoiild submit memoiials to their re.-peetive municipalities, 
requesting them to provide adequate means for promoting the general and industrial 
edueajir/it ot tlieir children. 


('ojnf of letter Ao. ‘JX.Vt, dated 2 \t h 1 larch l!Ho, fenn Aljied ( 1 foit t r i ton , Estj , 
T'.C.dJ C./.Zv., to the St rrefaru .v, Ymrakai inti Malm java ('onfrit^n , f\ n m bokovam 

I am in receipt, of vour letter No 95-T», of the 2drd March lOJb. The nutal wmk 
industry in K uni I ink on am is a very important one and it is certainly time you took steps 
to put if on a modern footing. This means the introduction of modern metal working 
machinery such as is largely used in the workshops of the Indian Aluminium Company 
in connection with the manufacture of aluminium wares. 

I am afraid it will be difficult for me to outline a practical scheme whereby you 
can establish in Kumbakonarn a 'modern metal working factory. Id is certain that you 
will require the services of expert metal workers from Kurope to teach you bow to apply 
these modern processes to the class of goods you are mnnufaHuiing. This can only be 
done either by establishing a factory with a large nut-put and run on purelv hu-iiMS- 
Hues or by starting with ftovernment assistance an industnal school and dealing with 
the metal working industry of the town much in the same wav ns rears ago T dealt with 
the aluminium industry in Madras. 
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h'.i’tnicts jjom a Memorial fn the (Jovenuiunt uj Madras, doted 128/// August 19JG, 

rented by l hi f* u suh of , //ii St rood | i<ca/uiniut Mahajamt (A'lifei • nee, 7\injoic 

Am-mp 1 lw* Unpin l.i ii I f ||;» l cn^uped tin* 'Ciiou.s attention oi (he ^ 1M 

wei t . - ' ' 

(1) i he revival . • n d dev elopmcnl of nxi ipenous arts and industries; 

V) 1 Ur eiiemii ajjemen 1 and sptoad (d education amonp 1 lie members of 1],.. 
eommunitv. 

^ 1 ■* - 1 tart admitted on all hand-- that the aitizan classes represented b\ |} MJ> 
\ I'VaLtntia (ommunitv bum (lie lndusliial back-bone ol* the country. It tbeiebue 
follows that piomj t measure' -diouid i >• ■ taken by the benipn ( iov eminent to alton] 
e\ cry enroll raceme: t iofhc mmila rs oi t h is cuiiinnm it \ , in order that the\ mipht oiim, 
themselves propel i ioi lie- - k i 1 1 u ! and efficient solution ui tlie various industrial jud- 
1,,s H‘ : *l ha\'e ai •>**!) at tins < MMs. The (’oiileienee viewed with ptnve concern tli v > 
|ne,s<!it neplrrtcd co> lilion of the ind iovihmm aids and industries, and resolved t it u 
ti- veiimieiil lie jeijur 1 tn open indusiiial si lends at various centres in the president 
with s,j f|je j Cii t iimmk eni'-nt in the shape of stipend*, to enal»le hoys of the aitc/a'a 
clas-es to pet themselves Uaim-d m these m-IiooL in different arts and industi ies, iiernrdjin. 
to mi pi owed lied hods 'the Confeicnre also lesoived that i nte! 1 ipenf- younp men of || u , 
roinmunit \ , w ho have lei rived second, i?v education, should he sent abroad tn je<ei\e 
h»ph‘i I c« h n k a I < dm ation , the present Miles rcipiirmp rolh piatc education in tlm r ; ,^* 
<d tin' c.mdidates * •«*» n L? relaxed m la\our oi these younc men. in yiew of their ,speual 
a pt i ! ude for siudi ti ain inp 

As i op a id-, (he lit t e » drtieiencx <d education amonp the members <d (he (ommunitv, 
tie* hiet that Iheie aie only mpht person ' who have attained academic distinction amori" 
a male popu L t ion <1 about hikle in Southern India. 'peaks tor itself, Thouph eh nn «, 
(ai\ and sei ondar\ education Inn e spread amonp t ho members to a slip-lit I v hipitei 
dup'i er, own 98 pei rent ol tin- number still remain illiterate. A eommunitv steeped n, 
such iirnor.incr should be considered b\ all fair-minded persons as backward in point oi 
education I lie ( onlerem**, wliile rxhorfinp every member of tin- eomniunilv to o’iv at 
leaA eleinenlarv (‘duration to his children, icsohed to request ( fovcrnmeiil to e\fc*nd to 
\ is\akaima ho\s tlu* Hiii ( *es'.|nii,> planted to rmunheis of the backward classes in fin- 
shape ol sclndai sh i ps. which will dissuade hoys of the community from taking to linn 
]H(»lc.ssiim at a premature ape out of poverty, a tendeney working injuriously towards 
t he ed m a t ion a I jit op i ess ol t Ii e < oiiiiiihiiiI v. 

A valuable siippcst ion wlinii w.o embodied in ilie form ot a resolution and which 
received the unanimous sijppoil of the* t on iereuee, was the pra vert hat (iovcinment should 
dir(‘et t in* several Local and Mnnii ipal bod ie* undei tlieir font to] to open technical and 
industi ial s( ho(ds within t hen* ]urisd let ion , and accord neccssarv facilities therein to the 
hovsof the Visvakarma (ommunitv to icccivc education and industrial iraininp. The 
( on lcreii< , e tclt confident that this piavei would meet with a ready response at tin 
liarnL (d (Jovernment, as it meiclv involved th<‘ issue of instructions to tin* Municipal 
Oouiieils and Local Hoard' to pa\ prompt attention to a vital branch of their vvoik 
hitln rt'* neploded. 


navi Lvi next i- . d'h ii .1 \\i vim 19 1 7 

~So\K.--Jn flu tool t .mint not u>n M it. T. M . I ) M V \M M LVA1AM Acitahi iron arrow 
/tumid h)f Mu. N Dmivivkm A(M\Ki, Ytcc-Prt *uden! of l/u Committee. 

■ S/ ' / II Sft/roif. (J K vour < on feivnee a p4 k rm:iiienf bodv or what is** iA ^ - I 
It. a peimanenf bodv. It was oipani-ed bv Ilie aitisan- of the southern distrnK 
an«f the jiopulation of the aitisan (lass of Southmn India is about 19 lakhs. The 
conference is a thoreuphly representative assembly. 

<> Have \ou pot t lu‘S** people oipaniscd lor industrial pin poses I-' I low lony has 

lonlirmicc committee hecn appoinf(‘d ? 1. ^ i-s. r rin» first conference vvjm held 

i i . \juil 1915. 

<>. d’hat was (lie bepieninp ol it*" A Yes, and befo?.- ihat we had many associa- 
tions amonp the eommunitv wlmdi were vvoikiitp for the industrial salvation as well 
as f he ed neat mini I up) i It inp- of the eommun it \ 

C- And you wish ot (nurse t<‘ lu-lp tie (-ommunitv a- much as vou can. Wind 
practical steps do \ou take voursel\»‘s towards that end!'' -1. The practical steps we 
liavi- taken hitheilo are, first, we want to yive- tlie children of the eommunitv ‘mod 
elemeiitaiv (‘dueation t () start with, and wduui'Viu practicable, to pivo stijxmds and 
schebir.sbips to desen inp students to prosecute their studies in secondary schools and 
col lopes, and secondly, we are preachinp the advantapes of (-((-operation in industrial 
matters and we pive tluun leetmes w her(‘ver if is iiossilde, in different centres in Southern 
India The practical work turned out by the conference committee is that, the divei- 
penries between the various classes have been reconciled as it W'ere, and we have 
established some sort of unity amonp the artisans of (Southern Tndin. That is the 
result we have achieved hitherto. 
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(J. llow is your commits appointed h— A. Jb'irst oi all, we Juu- dividwl our di-uicU 
apd oat a 1)1 is lieu sonic -sort oi panchayats, the membeis ol which uic .M-lerted b\ (lie 

people themselves, and these pancliayats send in their lepie.seulal i\ es tn the con Je\ nice 
as delegates and these delegates have a voice ill appointing the committon 

(>. Where are your headquarters ?— . 1. The headquartm , ale at Kumbakonum at 
present and theie is a proposal to transier the headquai lei s hum Kuinh.iKoiiani to 
Madras. 

Q- Have \ ou got iuiuls of your own Y-A. I am sorry thai the present p<>\eit\ 
stricken condition ol‘ our commumly has not eualded us <u* stait with mi\ |,|<> lunds 
\Yc have a modest sum at our dispose! (hat is, a leu Jiundreds. 

(). Collected amongst your community:" -.! Yes. And the late oj Mihs« npt mu !iS 
only one rupee per annum and it C very ditlieult oven to collect that sum m., u | tll | v 

O. You refer to the need for industrial (lasses at impoiiaut centre, i.i'ttouthmn 
.India ? — A Yes. 

<>. lint \du not only think that education should he thee that one can understand 

- hut }ou think that the hoys should he paid and should he given stipends -all n| them:" 

— A \ es. To sueii (d tlic* deserving ho\- 

yk You don’t mean as prizes? — 1 An. i mean stipends should hr paid 

( k 1° n u to tile sehoid 1" l. Noi to gn tu sr||i»o|, hut tn net tile re(| u 1 sit e illdustllal 

1 1 a i o i ng toi t he upi 1 1 1 mg* of the eommun it v . 

* !• I hat will lu‘ an expensive mallei ?-- 1. You aie not going to ]iav mueli. It, is 

o 1 1 1 v a small amount which may vary from 2 to 1 rupees or at the most i\ rupees a month. 

//oit /tic St/ /*. A. I ! unkrr jc< . — ( II there aie a hundied bn\, then tliev will have 
to he paid W)0 rupees a months .1. We would not select boy s' mdist i immatel v : we 
would restrict, our selection to deserving Mmhmts This is ,,j v for nemalh selected 
Mudeuts. 

Sd b . //. Sti'ictnt Q. \ ou feiet to the c’-opeial i\ e < ledit soeietn*.'. and von regret 
io note t ha * 1 ho Registrar has not laken any steps in the direction ol populm^ng them 
Is that a lair nil ieisin 1" I thought a tiieat deal being done hy him*" 1 So 

!->• as om i (immunity is < oneerned lie has doin' juaei leal ly nothing. 

( ! I s " hii as your industrial cunnmmity i, enmerned? — .1. r | hal is, so lar as our 
* om hi ii ii My b eoneeined. I hr ailisan eonim nil it y is t onijirised ol o classes, \ : z., hlack- 
smilli, cai pentet , roppersm it ii , setiljdoi, master liuildn and (In* jeweller. 

yk \mi are doing- what you tan in that (Inert ion ? I \ es, we am doiim- .some- 
! huiL* l n om h u mlilr w a v . 

( t- R it not douhttul low lai the* Regc-liai id Co-oja-t u t » v e Somtu , ] MUl!l d J. j ^ 
nfli( la I 1 unci inns should also he an apostle and how (ar he should preach to the people?-- 
I I u Mile! stand that he is preachim- to the weaving eumniumtv and eliuekh'rs and 
otlno people, and In* may extend tin* -vine sympathy towards ‘he ailisan community, 

( ons.de mg the great advantages wliieli would accrue tlieieh; to tin* eommunity and 
t he < nun! ly . 

yk Have you got any co-operative -an retie- auunie- your eommuiiilv nm\ V-.| VVc 
smiled to stall one nl Kumbakonam hut it proved a I. dime bee-uisr the people were 
dfliident whi i ther the (iover!iim*nt would approve ol the formation of s U ,.|, soeiet\ 
and they have now learnt that rn-opei.it ivr smieties were started hv tin* weaver com 
m unity at. the instance of the Co-operative Registrar. 

yk iJecau.se he did not come along and do something-, the people were not quite sure 
of itm support of ( iov eminent ? .1. 't hey were not quite sine that they would have 

t »o\ cr nment support*. 

yk Have you approaclied him in tin* matter? A. We have sent him copies of 
memorials year after year in which we have complained that the Re-istiar of Co- 
npetative Societies has not taken any steps. 

yk Have you explained the position to him? Jl you explain the position to him, 
he may hi* able to help you? A. lie may- he able to help m. We shall take further 
-simps in the matter. 

/l(*it hit / <i/i(fit M . 1/ . .1 / (i l<i i' i ij(t --fj. Is there a n v co-operat i\ e -oeietv in your 

distr ict at present ? — . 4 . No. 

Q. Not- even for agi i< lilt mists ?— . I . There are societies joi agrieult urists. 

(* And you want a society' lor- your artisan clasC" — . I. Yes. 

Q. Is there any dithculty in your starting a society now, when you know how 
niatteiv stand in (dlu*r- districts? - J . With Hie aid of cooperative Reoistnir and his 
advice 

Q Supposing fie does not come, if you send liim proposals would he not sanction 
them? A. Yes. Hut the presence of tip* co-operative Registrar will lie a stimulus 
to the ureniliers of the community . He has gone and worked among the weavino nun- 
inanity and the agriculturists, hut lie has not don,, anything for our community, 
although we have sent him copies of resolutions adopted at mir conferences rey retting 
his absence. 
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(J. As you now Jake Mich an interest m this muttei, 1 suppose ynui memhe!-, under- 
>1*111(1 tin* value oi cn-operatix e societies and even li the Registiar is not aide to conn; 
tor some leason, can you not go ahead? — *1. Yes. And w c are preaching the usd nil 
n- s- ni c"-oj»eiat iom At every conference w e do that. 

d. Jt js not necessary that tin* .Registrar should come as you know, and you might 
start a sonety with only a Jew niemheis and work it up? — .1. Yes. We can do that. 

d. Thole are TOO or SOU societies legisteied every year and the Registrar max not 
he able to personally i ii^jmm- 1 oven one toi iumseli and you in*od not wait for his xi-it? — 
A. Considering the numerical stieiiglh ot the artisan community m Southern India, 
and eonsidering the 1 ;h t 1 hat he is the only eo-opeiative Registrar tor the Presidency, 
w r e think we are justified in calling upon him to eo-operate with Us. 

(J. I entirely aglet with you, but suppose In* is not able to come, why should you 
not start the business? A. t hur community is a backward one and in spite -of our 
preaching, we max nut su< eed in homing a < u-operativ e society. 

(/. j think it \oti stall a society with such meinbeis as may be willing to join xou 
will find \nui .success appi eciated by otlieis and they will p in? 1 — A. ] suppose theie 
will be no ditlicultv m ( invernmciit persuading tin* local co-operative Registinr to assist 
the movement. 

d. I en 1 1 1 ely sliaie your liojie, but 1 w isii you to ieah.se ill this matter that it is 
open to you to help x on i sel \ os and as you lecognise tin* value oi < o-operat ion you need 
not wait for t ho Registjai to come, but you may stait a society x mu self K — A. We are 
not going’ to wait, but we only appeal to Covunment for their eo-opeiation. 

ihohablx il xou shut a society and xxoik it properly, the Registrar will come* 
to sue how well it is going on. 

d. D elementaix education veiy limited in your class? — .1. It is very limited. 
J should dunk the literate population among mu community in Southern India is Id 
out oi ten thousand. 

d Is the community sr.itteied in sex ei a 1 didiids?— 1 Jt is seatteied in all the 
districts. 

d Don’t voui boys attend tin* oidmaix elementary schools? 1 A es, but very 
tow oi them. Parents -end boys m then xeix eailx youth to work so that they might 
benefit hv then wages. ’Ibex don’t «aic to send then box s to schools. r lliat is why 
io one oi our i esol ut ions, while exlimting the incinlien of mu community to impart 
ehmentan education to thcii children, we lesolxed that the same concession- gianfed to 
members ot the b.okwaid classes should he extended to Wvakanna boys. The patents 
(hv not realise tin* benefit ot education. 

(J. Has not ymu conleivme made any anangement for preai liing the advantages 
ot edmation to yom member*? — .1. We have been piem lung and xve .in* ]ii (‘.telling 
in Madras now. It was on lx last Saturday that we pleaded in Mylapore. 

d. And sou an* going lmiml pi<‘.nhing to members ol xour community in other 
districts also? - I. Theie aie local < nnmiittec- in every distint who do tin* same 
filing lot us. 

d D there any impoitant school oi iaetoix where instruction is imparted in 
carpentry, and blacksmiths in this Picsidemx <fo\ eminent or pmate? — A. There is 
one in Madura and theie is a missionary institute n in Tanjore and we have tin* School 
ot Art - hole 

i I, Ale manx ot voui boys receiving instnietion in these -chools? — A. iYot many 
In Madura a few ol them, and in Tanjme practically none. 

d You think that it mdustiial schools sin h as xou suggest ai(* started in tin* places 
You mention, the bovs ot vour community will resoi t to it in large number-?-— .1. 
Yes. When we meutinn industiia] (‘dueatimi we also mean that in those industrial 
schools t hole should be also elemental v (‘dueatimi It should go hand in hand 

( ) \re ihe products <d your xxork.shop.s not exhibited in the Victoria Technical 
Institute here? — A. Not much. i In* one deled x\«* tind hen* i- that tin* art ides ex- 
hibited are open lor sale, thii idea is that tin* articles should not be sold, but should 
he merely exhibited so that they may be a stimulus to the members ot the community. 
As it is, when they are sold, there are no art ides In leplace them easily. 

d Is not that a matter of arrangement , the artide- can be replaced easily? — A. 
It is not SO easy to o*et the articles at a short notice because industries have not developed 
to that extent • 

d Aie | a i 1 s maim Inclining much m the way of carpentry and ldaeksmithy and 
ottering the goods foi sale? — .1. es. dust as they do in the ease of carpef-, etc. 

d. And by these articles they compete with your products? — .1 AYs, they* under- 
sell us. 

O. Ymi say, «|uot intr from the Tedmical Education Report in India, that* carpenters 
earned from *J h d annas per day each man? — . 1. That is the <TOvermnent Report. 

0. I< that gcneially the late of wages in this part of tin* country for carpenters? — 
.t 1 mean in rural gaits In towns it i- a little better. It is 7 annas in towns. 
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Q. What is tin' date of that repot t A . 1 IHI 4 . 

<1 Have not wayes yone up much higher dimny lhes V ll) m-u-x t . u > u j n villa<»v> 
J.A’o. Id is stal ionarv in \ illayes. 

(J. Is it sur — A. It ma a he a little more tin- \\a\. I he\ a | S n i,. rrlN< . olK . ( . ;l Vear 
rt'iii iniei ation ill the .shape ot yrain tor lep.uriny ayi k ultui a| implements. The skilled 
carpenters ami hlaiksmitlis in towns earn hijrhet wayc- 

<>■ ila\e von applied to the local and municipal hoanls of Muir town t<> open in* 

* 1 11st 11 n I schools <m h as you in • no ot your niennuials to ( iovei niuent '? I Yes 

And w hat answei ha\ e t he hi aid- y iven r I, It w.isonlv at t lie se< oiul con teunne 
that we decided ahout it, and om nienmi iaK have yone to the se\eral local hoaid- and 
111 n n mi pa In les and we have not yot anv r epj \ vet. 

I can , only -uy y est lhat vou should yo ahead with vmn piopa I o| en-opei ati\ e 
societies and 1 Jiope \ou will sptead them w herevei you? eomruuml n*s aie and \ on 
v. ill prosper v • I . Tlia n k you. 

Mi. 1 . ( Imf l< r h'li <K A 011 want to stall eo_ope?ati\e so, lelies What aie \i.q 

yomy to do w it h them Y - ) . ho 1 e\ i\e out i oti aye imlml 1 jes. 

<* What is the ohjecl with whnli von wish to .start <u-opeiative societies:' K m 
pure! V I o ? cl ed it pill poses 01 m it t<. en-cpeiate in the marketing id \om pood,-, 01 

eo-opeia t e in yettmy a ceitain kind ot 111.11 Itiiic whit h will he useful in the manulactuie 

ol metal wait's'' .1 In netting 1 1 ■ f u I imuhine- loi the man u lat ( ure <d t’oed- ami 

tin 1 etj u isite capital also 

V That is to sa\ , uni want unaH ro-operuii\e souehes «,| workmen*'- A. \ vs 

T* Ait* theie let sin h snsm lahme alieadv woikinn in sonic phot'>y In Kumha- 

lauiam e — 1 . Not in K umhaktm on. 

(J Have net a ceitam nimihn ni Athaiis stalled tooelhei Inimiuie niaknm in 

Alatlras- I. 1 am not aw an <d it I hen* i- none at pit-sent < ihmy 

< 1 . N (, U ha\t' h I o 1 1 jj‘ h I loiwaiti stout' evidelu e to -how Ih it the . ,-s j it "eei| ’ mni 

h annas to <1 ann.ts a dav. Is it n< < a lat t that at the present time . t ?, v yond aHisan 

ran y»’i yond w me- l in lay luum then aie ym <| wayv- 

I' it not dillnuli to yet yood arti-ans to work at pie-i'ut v — I You mean m 

tow n- ? 



V*'s. — 1 Theie 

i'' no dill unity in yelling laipente?- 01 hho-ksni it hs 


(> 

1 am talking ol 

i oppei si,) 1 1 hs : , I | n ,\| ; 

adi as we ha\( 10 1 manv oi thorn 

We 

have i 

.•cod ea 1 jM'lltl'l s j 

nd id . k Iv-m it hs hei e 



( > . 

Aie theie manv 

coppei -111 1 1 hs m Kuiiiha 

kona m " — 1 ^ e- 


/ 1 

vv ork 

And do the\ ye 
t he work o| then 

1 .:11V ell) plovmen t T — .1 
loletal liels. 

1 he \ l.a v (* ;jot lie'll ow 11 1 ndepeiu 

lent 

( i 

mum . 

And tiu'v have 

la 1 1 1 \ la 1 ye w 01 kshops 

in K uni l»a kona 111 r — l N01 worth 

the 


W t ) 1 k s h ops with Ih, I •> 1 1 I aitisin- woikiny loyelhei — | \o < to m\ know I- 
edye • M 1 1 \ they hu\eyot,a hamltnl of woiknu'ii ortoolies undei them 

f J I' theie any < mv ei nmeu I school diuitny w,th metal v ok in Ihe w holt' td (he 
datiias I h es uleiiev 1 l. No. Not t*. mir k new ledye, unless you mean the Schorl of 
Alls here which deaN with the aitM,. -ide and iml with the joaelieal s|<|<. 

• An* ilia n \ t.l moii memheis employed outlet the AaMukotlai Chelhes in the 

1 1 ■ 1 1 1 j » I e wmks in M ndi as r — . 1 They a»e thuny melal plate woiks lor niakiny kavaehanis 
ho* tile « 1 e i 1 1 » *s m the temple-. Not mam in Madias 

(J I s it not thnoiyh these temple works that the Iteredilaiv skill ol your artisans 

Inc# heen maintained*' A That leleis pinch In th*' nitisti, side of Ihe tiling, and it, 

would not help the advancement ol tin* eommunifw in ;mv wav at the pieseni lime 

(J. Ait’ manv ol vour caste men employed m the Indian Aluminium ( 'otnpan v? 

A. \n I w anted to ascertain the tat 1 some veai- ayo and muy-ht a<lmi.ssion into that 
lact'iv, loit I was refused admission ami I was not aide to collet f that inlto m.it hoi 

O. \oii dt) not know whether \ on 1 easti* men ate employed tlieie 01 not?' . 1 Mv 

private mtorm.it ion is that there are not manv ol ouj men there Then* aie other 
easw* nit'll employed in la rye numheis tlieie. In (his connection I mav invile \our 
attentn u to our lettei to you where vvt sa\ that the same, it not more, attention should 
he paid to th" develojmient t.f the hiasx imlimtiy a^ it. aluminium industry Perhaps 
from nun experience you will find that Kumhakouam m a very yood centre lor develop- 
tny brass industiy. 

O. As you know, several schemes have been proposetl at Kumhakouam and for heal 

reasons they have almost all tailed ‘f —A. Hut 1 think the time is now ripe for the 

devt'lo])ineii I of that industry at Kumhakouam. 

(J. I ayree with you entirely — A. Yeiv well. 

(J. Are many of your community educated^— 1 In southern India our male popuhi- 
fion is about five lakhs, about one-fourth of which ate literates. 

O. How manv of you are educated like youisell. that is, have received higher 
education S' — A. Then* are only eiyhl yraduates amony a male population of five lakhs, 
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A ini may 1 ask whal you air <iojni» l*' Air y u cairyiiq* on (lie same profession Y — 
H. I have jus! irtjjrd iinm < io\ ri ament mu vice and I want to do Mime work towards 
t hr advancement u! my (ommmuly. 

ij. \ ou air anxious (u ha\r these ro-operut i \ r societies to dral with tJii> Juar It , m*j y 
question. Is il noi, a ho i th.it lhr reason why the lleoistrar oi ro-opeiative OetM 
Societies Jins not taken up the inattri is Jark (d trrhniral knowledge all round, Jlave 
you rvri consider'd you i seif what you ically want to dor- . 1 . Yes. All round technical 
knowledge is no douht a desirable quuJiiicaf ion The first quest ion* t hat ha* to lr* 
attended to is the opening ol induslual schools 

f l- Yon ha\e a laii numbm n | industrial m hools ..tailed already — uupentiy classes 
and blacksmith elnsa*v and so ioithi' A. Do you me. in in tin* Madras Fre-;deiiev ? 
her iiManei*. il you take Madia-., in the School ol Ails we regret to find that onlv 
the artistic side i- di-\tinped and not the prueiienl side, that is. tin* common :al .side 
ol Hu* ihinr-, and tuile-sv. Hie eomniejeial side i- paid attention to. 1 do not think there 
i*- any '.rope hn om (omm nit\ to advance. f lake the Victoria Trrhniral Institute only 
as a iini*>eum 

(J. It 1; nr, | a museum, hut. it n ob\ muMy a shop m which you ran di'pl.r. the 
things and sail them:'- I l! lhr aithle> are intended lor sale, J should sav Hour aie 
iiKiio id her {daces wlieie mir ailirlrs mipht he man u lac tured and sold tu fl< puhlie. 
M \ Muitentmn o that the institute under releiema* should he utilised as a n '’-nim. 
A" r a I \ an iiisiam-M nj whal iudiistri.il flamin'** ran do for us, I would lain to the 
P'eimun In.isv t ii m I d e i ^ . .New wa pel them f run i (iennanv i?i larjre quantifies. and 
ry could way wadi In* man ufaet nred in K uniha konani and sold at miieli < 4 i" iper 
tales. I do not m‘c w hv they should Ik* poi from (letmariy, il von have* p-ot industrial 
' ools to teaeh the oaitienlar industry. 


WllNis.s No. 2 1 (). 

Mil P. P\i(iii\s.\imiii \.\unt , l.amlhml and Mira\idm, Saiduju'l, .I/a / •,/ 

\\ ill I t iS Fvil)K!S(’K 

Q. H — J am ol opinion that to iai.se lunds from the puhlie is a very diilieult muttei, 
inasmuch as they cannot at tin* outset lorm an idea as to tin* success or ntheiwiM* of an 
undertaking. It is Iherciorc absolutely necessary that ( iov ernnient should oraiiL 
guaranteed dividends tor a certain number ol years so that the business jhuv wholly 
or partly he under the management of the ( ioyernmeiil . It is only then that we can 
expect puhlie co-operation and investment in the matter. It is impossible to seeiiie 
public eonlidenee if ( iovei nmeiil, aid by money ^laut alone without their dim i manano- 
meii t at least Inr a time. Alter the* business is found to be in thomuph working order 
and paying at the same time, it may be handed ovei to any person or eompanv eitner b\ 
sale or by public auef ion. 

P. b. --(d) When government aid is extended to any enterprise, a lair iate of 
in leiest should be paid to them fmm the prediis realised. 

(b) (lovernment may Ik* pleased to undertake to supply some of the neeess.uv mate- 
rials and plant wholly or by hire-muchuKe system to the enterprise which they wish to 
encourage. 

(T) ( Iov ernnient should <>iiarnntoo, say tor a period of at least 20 yeais, to purchase 
the products ol the factory, leaving a lair interest (,» the investors although the rate 
may he a litile higher than flu* foreign market.. 

10 .- Pxisline- nr new banking agencies musl Ik* compelled b\ fiov rrnmrnt to 
assist plicate and new industries as far as possible. 

(J. IT. — When private firms or companies M*cur(* the services of fiov eminent rxpeifs, 
the latter should he paid their graded salaries, (invornment bearing a moiety of Utem, 
Their services should he retained until the stalT of the factory to wliieli they aie attached 
*ret a thorough insight into the business. 

Q. 20 . — For public knowledge and encouragement the establishment of some de- 
monstration factories is essential. 

0. 40 .— < iovernmenf should aid ryots by money grants to grow raw materials for 
paper makinp on all possible soils and cneouraL'e them to supply such products to the 
lmal factories at icasonable prices. 'They should also lease such forests as arc abundant 
with the materials necessary for miper and other manufactures, o*i\ine> prcfeience to 
factoiv hobh*rs. 

Q. 42 .-- ( Yu i cessions should be granted free or at nominal rates for Hie development 
of <*\i^tiTo*; or new industries. 

Q lb - lutellip-ent men should be sent by T ( Joveniment to fon'i^n countries where 
they should ha\e tin* benefit of bofli tlieoretical and practical knowledge of the business 
concerned 1 hear that many who had been to foreign countries have returned without 
anV praetical knowledge and hence they have not been a success in their respective 
businesses. 
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y. rj(J. — Industrial schools are highly necessan and they must he umier a y^aido lu.iuwtml nohoola. 
] tru eii t id' Industries fully manned hy experts in seveial lines ol mdustn 

(J. o i . — A IliMJ (1 of industries with cxecuti\o puwei- and budgcled Juud~ under oifim! 
die Viiinugeni eiil id an expert Dire* lor id iuduMiu's is quilt* ncccssaiv. n a iimal onpmumion. 

, t , inference of the various Boards id Industries should he held in ea< h ceutie u. rii!,tt*ou 
hen an industrial exliihition may also he held and the -tall- * » i the vanous enie’ ,u ise.s 
i,i . encouraged h\ awarding oi prizes in open eom pet itnm. 

(L (So. — An industrial or tiade journal to dis.-emmao* grin ,d mioi uiat im i M( j Mh ‘ lla i an( i 

dl kinds of industries and trades will 1 m* id very gicat use. i hr miDci ipt ion sln»u;,I b< Mad, ium-hhIm. 
low that it may he within tlie easy reach ol ail eonceined. 

(). S(i. — Contributions to the vernacular indiislnai or trade journal diouhi hr en- 
oinagcd by paying according to the merit oi the article contributed. 

0. PS.— To encourage local industries, rail\\u\ freights should he lrduced a m ,, itaigvnvh. 

A> jx>ssi! >1 i 1 specially in the 1 ransi ( of mu linilouals to (lie fact ones. 

(), ))!). -- Hailw ay extensions will in* neci»ssir\ m ca-r factories are cstulii iHmmI in 
Miitahle and convenient centres and also in case the distance lii.ni the existing station’' 
i>, e rent . 

Q. 1J0. — l had a paper manufactory at hollathore near I’eiamhur till March IPio. 

!1 was witli is for the last Ihrei* generations. Originally we mainline! tired brown paper 
jmrelv from iihro flax ol dilferrnt \aiielies mixed with waste jiaper and produced card 
hoards and paper of different kinds such as cartndgc, i hcl.in, demy and foolscap and 
uppiied them to Onverument to the extent ol about IN at), 0(10 til! 1SSS. In 
| SSS when Balls Mills were started ai (Calcutta, t h «\x competed with us and a their 
paper was better than ours, the Government cancelled our (oninot. I then appealed to 
His Kxcelleinv tin* Governor in Council who took a wnp.it hot ic view of the matter 
jihwoIt to encourage tlie local indust iv. and granted us the supply of one fourth the 
quantity needed. This continued with some variations in the quanhh i II Mui<h IPla. 
wlien T had to close the factory ns I could not c om pete with foreign • ale paper and 
hoards and for the want ol Government sympathy. Maiiv <d my fin-mb .clvCrd me to 
halt a limited company and l did not yield to their Wylies a- I was doublin' <d its 
progress and success. 

If a machine-made paper mill, with steam power, is h» be started m the IPe^uleney 
ot Madras, il cannot compete with toreigu made panel 1 I am strongly of opinion that 
tie* mill should work with watei powei and it must be located in a phne w licit* we can 
have waiter power to turn tin* machines, instead of 'team or oil power. IMm os like 
Pc] iyur or Comiallum, so fai as 1 am aware, will hr h« si filled In Midi enlei prises. 

There will not onlv be watei and water power but it will also he advantageous to grow 
grass, lihre-])lanis, and other raw materials on the surrounding lulls and lands Belgium 
and Holland time stipplv the fudian market from eonsiderabl v long distant*' at a 

* heaper rate than that ol Hie Calcutta Titaghur AlilN. From ilu^ I undcrslaml that, 
ihe climate of those places is favomahh*, being eoolei, and < oal also i- maikedlv 

• ■heaper there, and with olljer facilities pwliaps they manage to supply so « heap 
Here in Madras not onlv is coal veiv cost I \ hut the elimatie < millions are also vei\ 
uniavoii ruble, for the machities very often gel out of order on a* count of tin* liopiml 
iieat . These 1 tliink an* some of tin* chief reasons tor Indians being un.ible to 
■ompete with bueigu maikets. To nt:i n u laet lire a Ion ol paper it n*i|mrc,s about > tons 
at coal and b |oi»s of water besides tin* law mati rials to procure which there is very 
threat diflieulty. Water and the best raw materials, the ebiei lactors in the manulueiure 
af a fine paper can both be solved, if the mills an* located in a place when* there are 
wafer facilities as I suggested bafore, in which ease the machinery can also be worked 
will] Va ter power. Tin* cost ol coal and tlie haling ol water will fhcreloiv be an 
entire saving. 

If* at all any paper mill is to be stalled in Madras or in any of tie* suburbs, I 
am of opinion that a hand-made paper faetorv may be opened in vnieh factory superfine 
handmade paper, the like of which the Government now purchase from foreign countries, 
can lie made w T ith good profit, provided that the Government agrees to purchase n lor at 
least lb or 20 years. The one great diflieulty is to procure raw matciials. In this 
respect the Government should fake steps to proeuje raw materials tor a certain time 
a! Jea^t. Thereafter, the mill owners can themselves import them directly. Without 
this help from the Government even hand-made paper cannot be muimfaot uied 

If the Government promises a dividend ol <a\ at 1 usi I j:ci icnt end aC" 'pplies 
plant and other neccssaiy materials at least paitlv onlv Hicn will tin* puhii- come 
fonvaid w'th investment*'. If they cannot pmmisc anv dividend il nni'l b 1 * ! ‘‘ly a 
f lovernment concern as a demonstration factory b\ wav ol encomaging bn a I o du-t ry. 

Get me in this connection state that I have a large building requiring some repairs 
within a mile distance from the Peranibur Hailwav datum. wherein a pnpci iiiiiiin- 
taetory can be stnrled newly. It \ as then* that my old oaper factory wn** loiafed 
1 shall be glad to place it at the disposal of the Government free ol rent, for • w-urs*, 
in case they undertake to start a demonstration factory. 

T solicit tlie favour of an intimation in cam tin* Government approve, of my 
Miggest ion. 
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<)n vi K\ iiiKNc*.. : ;o 1 1 1 Jam \h\ 1JJ1T. 

>n /•’ //. hlvu'tu f - — (f. 1)(. i mulct -da ml tit at \ out particuhu connection \v ill, 
tin> iousM- in that sou had a papm man a faetoi y ior mans seals ; md that vmi |* JM , 
had lupjvelt up beea Useoi ( onipet ition eUrw liel r - .1. \ es 

f f. On i nn^idtM mo t lit- ipimtiun itullua an- s»»u sine tlial there is a pond oppmii-ut 
ini ,i | aprj ma u u I a< I ni \ \s here tin* one established iiy you was situated!" — .1. J tlittil 
Ihne is ijuile a pood srnpr pjnsidnl the iij;iinil.ictm»' is nnj done undei strum jhiw,.] 
ll \u dn It undei strain possrl wr railM"t rimijirtr with dll' paper makllip' tiiij,^ u 
Helpmni aul iioilainl. lint it lunird mil umlri watri jmwci, thin lt ml r n, < 
tiit'ii i mild it hr dour sun r ^s} u i i \ This m wind 1 "Uppcslcd It thr niailunr.s 
h\cd up ill some |da r whrir thru 1 air hip watri falls thru 1 .nil mho Wr ran lump^ 
with 1 1 1 d la mi and 1 h ! j i urn Ini i \ m s I'm id pa | n • i it i rij mi rs a hou j -I tons nj . < );1 J |J( j 

0 toil' ol wain. ( t d is \ ( ']_\ r \ pin s| \ r ami w.iln lamhlics aiv also wnntrd. j 

( nm tallum and Hi tin I * r 1 1 \ a » piojrrts wr inn pm ptass. \\ r ran pinw tihir plum 

W r ran a! n pri an\ o ‘ ‘ r iu.il* i nils wiinh m,t\ hi nulnl inr papm makinp. r | hat i 

wh\ 1 • uppr-lrd tint tin* manulailms dmiild hr li\rd up mudiaa here nem nthri t| M 
1***1 J p a l plnjrrt n ('ouihllluiu *hll\ it thr m.lilliUr m hit li(‘d lltldr! Watri p,i\\ ( j 
ran ! hr \ * lit mr hnpr In la 1 MU < <•' still 

if What kind <d pa pi i wen \mi ma n ll I ai I mi up at Pm a m burr ; - . 1 . \V,. \\ (1 , 

nnl\ mal'iiip \ i ■ J a imiph pa j u I and nrl an\ maihinr madr papers. 

' ' W as it ail ha ml mailr .1 'i e- 

I h. (' L Lou if In yoiu oii^mal halms did sou mil onl\ to thr puhln m n 
both, thr puhln and thr ( io\ r i n me lit r-- 1 Wr srld it olds tn ( ms i*j limr nt . r | | , , 
i( |e< Ird paprls wrir sold In tlir piddle Thr film papr|s wrle hemp sidd tn thr ( ins - 

1 Mimriil till thr last »f) ni .SO seals I hat mean- tm iu*ail\ (hire j_> run at inns 

if I )n \ nn think tlial il thr t n «\ ri unirii t demand was withdiawn sou would nm 

have hern ahlr t< *m on wiih the puidir demands- A | cannot do it hrmiisr !!•■ 
toimpn papri I s - suit! at a iliiapm mti in thr maikel. I i mild not romprtr h\ sidlin«,» 
it In tin puhln Thr Imiipu niadi papri m i . iiisnh'i i*d In hr hum and hi'ttri Sn | 
rniihl lint rnmprtr 

tf Th.it i' tn sa\ thr ( m\ rl n nirlil Weie pavinp lupin r pi K r Ini thr imai ;i i t I c i • 

1 hun tin's wmihi li.ivr In mv it 1 hr \ hmiuhl impnilrd papri; 1 Yrs The piirr nt oui 
papri was hinnrht dnw n limn IP S-N-d tn IP. p-4-0 a Irani I liasr hri n all ihr smie 
inmprtmp with llulhmd and Ihlpuim a' mm h a'- possible When iahnui lannm h. 
had as u wa~ rsris das pioump hiuti I could not innipetc mss luitiiri 

if Sn \ nil »\ rl r imlh'j * • S i MippIS 'Up In thr (instrument alld lint sellmp \r!S' mmb 
tn lht L'rljrlal pllMu. A - tl-cyml (l | impelled papri heiolhc li'ss alld less \mi s;i\ \nr 
i mild lint mppls tn thr prliriai puhln rsrn li urn had w i.shrd In dn sn v I \n { 

« mild i • . . t make - 1 1 II 1 1 1 r 1 1 1 papri In inert 1 in demand- nt both tin* ( ins r] li men I and tn* 
pllhlii . 

if llnss was it that sen wme aide tn Mippl \ in (ins ei uiiirn I when impmtrd ]»apr! 
w.o sdliiijj i lira | ri*" i I hast* hern snpplsmp At! h h(> thousand iiipres wnith id 

I a pn In ISSN when thr lhdls mdls \s m ** 1 .* f t « ■ 1 1 at (’.ilrutta they ( nmprtrd s\ltll n- 

W'lir!. t iirii pa pm i amr nu I , ( «ns m n mmit I h imp lit that our pa pci w is not win t h svh ih Inn - 
1 1 1 L’ k o t hr \ i a in r I It'd mu ( nn 1 1 sn t a ml hrpii n In bu s I i um 1 hr Hal W mills Thru I had ti 

I I • p l r - 1 • r * the i i i i 1 1 1 * ‘ t tu lljs I S.i «! h in y tin (insrimu in ( h > u T i ( 1 1 llirs sirsvrit tin 
matti'i -s in pa i hrhr-i li s .-ini ssith a \ ii'W tn rnrourapr lo'iil imlusiry tlirs olden d 
that i r-lniiith »d thr ipiaiilils mas lie punhasrd Imm us W’r have hern supplsmu 
vs s 1 1 1 s.unitmiis till a hi nt l'l|.i In 1!>1*» I thmipht that it ssa^ not tail tn trouble , ( m\ - 
r i imn 1 1 m\ nmn with n;s Munew lisil hiulirr rates Tiierelnir I had to close ms 
f.irtn \ 

*f I )n sou thiiik that Isdnnr is draim in Hmandmir ill. in at thr JVriyai piujrrlr- I 
Yes In Pei amhni r thrir air Peiambnie wnikshops and rntlnn mills ssliirh attrml a 
pond dr 1 1 id Inal and Madras Iahnui. Moirosm Pmamhnir i> in thr nr iph hnm liond 
n| Madiasand that makes a piral ditVmrnee. 

*f Air sou asvair that thr -upp’ls id ssatm in Ihr Pensai piojrrt would hr assiil- 
aide mils' loi about Iwn-lhinls ,.) thr yrai and that thr water is not flosvinp t hrouphout 
the --iMiV 1 1 think it is always tlussinu* hut it mas hr ssith less force Inr a slim t 

t line i a l hr s rai 

{ f 1 am a i i a id that thr water power available in the Priivat project would not lie 
nm 1 1 a umis Wi have seen that tu hi the ra-e I nun snmr nflicial papms which ssr 
has< i.M-isrd tinni thr (iusrrmuent id .Madias You could work only toi two-thirds of 
tin* seal and inr one-third ol the vein you could not work. Will yon Ik* aide to conduct 
s oui manutai tmy successfully umlei such conditions*' A. 1 think that it is rather 
impossible, ii tlir project can mdv hr utilised 1m two-thirds of the year. 

(f l>t rniii si- thrir may hr other projects m which a continuous supply of power 
mav he obtained. Hut wv haw reeeiv ed infonnahnn tn show that tin’s particular piojret 
you mention is not a continuous project ■'—-.1 . T did not think it w T as so. T do not 
know’ about (Vurialluni. 
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(J. You see there is plenty ut water ami you may wonder whx lh.it could not be 
-it iJ,isod . lint you must remeuihei that the ryots want it to impale then me holds 
ahull throws a eeitain amount of difficulty in the wavr A. I am suic that it will 
act, elleet the ryots in any way ini there will la* xerx little 01 no de< lease in the 
quantity of watei utilised ioi di i \ ing the machmeiy and the whole watei <,m he 
dixerted hack into a ehanmd tor irrigation purposes with better advantage tm such 
watei will Inve more manurial eife< ts as xxell. 

Hon' (tic Pondti M. M. Malncnjn (J. Iia\e pm made any e\poumenls m paper 
Jilii k i n «»* 1" — .1. T ha\e hccii working all along tot (hem so m.ni\ o-.m and also made 
some experiments. 

(>. With wliat result !"— ■. I . With no ta\ouralde lesults, hut I have heeu siipptxing 
(iovernment all the paper that I was making and selling only the lejet led p.tper to 
! he jmhlic. 

{). Would you lequim a n;\ tmining tor the mamilaetun oi pa pci h\ hand; — .1 
Yes. W e were making hand made p.iper only . The impoitant pmcess gla/.mg We 
want machines toi leal me lags what an 1 called the devil machines and pumping emj mev 
All tht' machines reipiiied will cod 1mm In to ‘JO thousand rupees 

(J. Do you propose to stall such a factory!" — .1. Yes. 

(J. J)o you think you will he aide to • ompete m that iespc ( t!" — .1. 1 think we shall 
he able to eomnete. But (hole is one thine and tlial is (lie (duet thine’ WV could not 
obtain raw’ materials through nui own ettoits. | think it would he a \ei\ good thing 
it the (Iovernment unde* takes to make it known thmugh Collectois and Talisihlai’s to 
get U" a regular supply. The jni\ate linns cannot suck- A ulJy take up Midi woik and 
moreover it is lather very didieult to gel the people to hcliexe in this business as it is 
({Kite new. The public will nut easily tome foiw.nd to m\est tlieii no :m \ and unless 
t lie filosei iniient comes forxvaid to help us wetannot he xeiy sueeessli ' < lux cuimeul 
should aid us, give us plenty ol money whi'h mat all he tepavahle. the money m 
given should not la* withdiawu all at mice hetoie the business gets settl'd and they 
must give us some expeits like Air. Chatterton who with the intormation m then 
possession will he able to carry on the work. Time is no e.ipahle ]>apci-makei hen. 
An expert will have to he biougdit out tmm any ioleign lountiv who will he able to 
eairy out the enterprise successfully ami a No tiain up jicoplc hole 

(J Do you mean to say that unless (tox ei uincnl gave all the assistance \ou mciiimn 
to this industry it is not likely to he started-' — 1 It cannot he started At least 
hu a eeitain time the (iovernment must have its eontml and aid ovei it. 

(J. Supposi* t lie (lim'iimif'iit xxeie only to eiieotiiage vou h\ juir chasing your paper !" 
-l. They must also help it m utlier way*. 

( \l- But suppose the tioveinnient undeitook only 1o pmehasc the pa pel vou max pm- 
dime for their use:' 1. For how long would they' pmehuse it. 

Q. II you produce good paper they may ;mik Ii isc it toi ex * v 1 Then we must 
supply either at the same rate or cheaper than othci him" which will not pax us Sup- 
posing in one year they give us A" . 1(1 and altervvaids sax (hex i.in onlx gixe As H 
pei lh. in comparison with others, then we sh.dl lie hdt heljless 

Q. Do you know what the picseiit nib’s aie abmil the (ioxemment purchase of 

indigenous products v (iovci liniciit have hud doxxn a rule that when* theie is a country 

made article it should he pun based in prcleicme to a toieign aitnle it the (piality 

is syiftihle and the pi ires not unla voui able *" — .1 . They say that the aifiele must he 

suitable and that the mice m»t uniavoui able. 

Q. Is not the object of putting in those wolds to eiieniiiage the industries and not 
to discourage them!'" — .1. It may he to doomage the industries the ( m»\ eminent i" 
buying about ton lakhs worth of papei. The dittieirner in pi iocs hi'tween the ioleign 
pajier and mine in a supply o| about 5 to (i thousand rupees x\as only a difference oi d to 
(> hundred rupees in the cost at the last stage They weie using my paper foi making 
enyers and for other ordinary purposes. In this <ase the diltrmmr was only f» bundled 
rupees and (iovernment could not tolerate it. Tliox ".ml that they won t like to "pend 
even a pie more unnecessarily and they stopped pun basing’ from Us and mi we had to 
close. 

Ihnihlc Sir l*. A. Moohiijcc — (). That means ten pej i cut 1 Yes. 

f/on'hlc l*(in(fol M. J7. M ol'f'n ija. <) The pmsent mle is that articles made in 
India shall he bought in preference to the Ioleign made aitnle pmxidcd that tin* 
quality is sufficiently good tor the purposes and the prices n < .1 unfavourable This 
meant to encourage fhe indigenous manufaetuics Y— 1 That one xvoid ‘ pmxidcd ’ will 
he sufficient to shut out our manufaeiorv. 

Q. AY hat alterations would you then suggest!"—.!. For a certain time n| mujjsc il 
is true that the pajier may not he good and the prices may he a little highei. 1 util 
we bring it to a successful stage and until xve ptove to the public that it (an he < heu|dv 
manufactured and until Government juris up mine demomf ration fac lories and leaches 
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the jeopie, Gov mini cut oU” 111 1 1 j view the matter sympathetically. They' .should place 
at mu il i.^ntsiti expel Is hue AD. Cnultcrtun whoso advice will he profitable. I auu 
it will he piofitufdc piovided it i.- dune under piojier supervision. 

V You have now di if ted on to auotbei question. Confining ourselves to the t.-\ 
eminent purchase oi indigenous good", [ understand you to Nay that the Goveruim m 
should jiureliase Jndian arlieles in pteleienee to iuicign ones even if the qualiiy i 
somewhat interior and even il the price is a little higher than that of the fojeigu conn 
modily. You mean they should lie!}) you lor a lew years ill that way:' — A. Y os. 

V What peiecntage of enncis^inn would you expect Imju ( ioverimient ? — .1 . 
the jneMmt it) j)tu eei t at least. 

Ch Do vou mean m say th.it even if the pnee is 10 pel cent higher the Govern men! 
should prelei the local aitiehV .1. Ve . I util Mich time that tiny gradually impmv. 
theii quality and will I.- aide In le-si n iheir late. 

Do you think tv t uni cm make paper oi sufficiently good quality!"' — A. 1 <ji, 
not think the pnjei umd* he in any wav inlcrinr. Only t li<* juice may he a little highei 
The j i.i j n j cannot he iniciioi it it B ma ii uiai t ured on the same lines as in the western 
count 1 ie-. 

Do u.ii suggest that. Government should establish a demonstration laetorv m 
show * lie man u I.k I m e oi hand | i;i [ m*i r — A. Yes. 

)// 1 ( /mlfcrloH (J. Do vim mean hank notes!"' i. .Not hank notes. | ln , M , 

t he onlmaiv ledger pajici The blue paper witli lines marked. Thai is purolv hand- 
made riajiei 

O Have \ o 1 1 go! a 1 1 \ sample' — .1 . Xo. Government is purchasing it at As. p> 
a lh. I ha\( not at present got any samjile witli me. 1 shall send il if ncrcs.sarv . Tie 
rags ! j 1 linen or cotton only run he used to make such jiajier and thev must also he 
supeifme lag . These cannot he done with any other material such as bamboo pidj, 
liemj* oi g i as- . hi . 

Ifon'hle I'amlit M . 1/. Malarn/u. (>. You suggest iliat the Collectors and TuIim! 
dam djonld lodp pm in obtaining a .supply <d the iag>, eh Can uni not airang- 
the niutlei without the help oi Col ieetoi - ? — I. .\u It is utterly impossible. Became 
we be not know how to collect and w herd i otn to enlleet. J wrote to INinna some tine 
ago. Mi Fisher, the SupcMtilendcnt oj the Government Dress, asked nit* to make .i 
trial I lie Poona |>oojde said that what iliev had got was not sufficient foi their own 
] 1 1 J t j lose- | wiote to the INiou.i Ini fieojile. Thev would not undertake it. 

0 Y ou liavi got a huge numhci of men doing lutsiness in everv hig < itv in India 
Il \ <*ii "end a mi ula) and say that you want these rags don’t you think you could 
establish in agency r- I 1 do not think that rny circular will in anv way lie valid 
unless ,i i- a at lionlaf l ve! \ staled b\ a eonijietent authoiitv 

<1 Y on .say that existing m new hanking agencies must he rompelled h\ Government 
to assist pi ix ate and new enletpfbo" as Jar as possible. 1 sujqm.se von mean sm h 
agem ie- when thev icceivc a sistanee from Goverjimeiit for then only can tlie Gnv- 
ernmenl hiing any juessuie on Ihem:- . 1. Yes, Government imiv help in anv wav thev 
like. I'jlhei they may advance money themselves or thev may authorise anv 
hank undei their subsidy to do so When tin* venture proves to lie successful il may 
be handed over to any eoinj>elent person in the same wav as they did wit h tin* Chrome 
factoiy which was slaifed at Perainhore “When the business unsuccessful thev sold 
it }>v a ouhle auction and somebody purehased it. 

1 !> 1 (hath rl<m. O What B the principal market for this hand made paper' 

r> il tor i.oli account hooks' .1. All cash hooks are now made of foreign paper. Tin* 
rough ; • i per is used for eojiy -writ i ng I do not know for wliat other uses thev aic 
put . >•» tui, 1 never sold the }»apei to anyl)ody T hut the Government. Only the rejected 

jiajieix were sold to the pnhlie in the bazaar. 

(}. !s there any organization for collecting rags, old paper, etc?— A, YVe liave been 
collecting il ourselves. 1 do not know of any other sejmrato organization. 

O How many tons are you aide to get?- .1. Annually we were getting about 25 to 
bO outs of w aste paper. 

O. YTu had no othei source? of raw' material hen*? — .1. No. 


Witness No. 2i1. 

LiErr.-Coi W. T) Uwvv vitn, 7J/.X., 1 fed teal Storekeeper In Government, Madras. 

W It ITTF.JS E V I DEN CE . 

MV exjierienee in the matter of the manufacture of eliemieals and drugs is cliiefh 
that concerned with the manufacture of chemicals, drugs and also surgical and medical 
instruments and requisites as carried out by the Medical Store Department at tin* 
Medical Store Dejiots of Calcutta and Almiras. The vvoik of manufacture carried out 
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at the Madras Depot is similar to that which used to he done at the TalcuMa Depot also, 
hut on a larger scale, and for the purpose oi this report a short description and list of 
\vo*k done at the Madras Depot will suffice. A list of the preparations \\ v make is 
attached, and I will consider this first. 

A early all ot these are what are called phannaceutiral pi eparat ions, Mich as are 
made up hy chemists and dnippisis, hy processes wbh li are m some cases those of 
simple solution, filtration and mixinp, ot )>y extraction, peieolation and maceiai ion. 
Where larpe supplies art* ret pii red, these are more aeiuratelv, expeditions! \ and econo- 
mically made in hulk, and that is what the Medical Stoic Depuis arc t 1 1 \ 1 n»» out loi 
the supplies to Government and ( iuvermnent-aided institutions on ih«- <t\il m,|,. 
well as the military liospitals and charges in India. 

do take the* list ot hd oratory preparations made hen* in Mad as shown in the 
list ( hist A ) : - 

Item 1. Acetum Seillae is a population made h\ maciuation of Squills m Acetic 
Acid, a preparation requiring smnt* da vs in manufacture. 

The dilute acids shown iiom ? to I) are « uses ot simple dilution ot the mineral 
acids named in each, with the exception of Acid llvdiocvanic Dilulum, where a 
process of distillation is carried out. Acidum Su! phurieum Ammaticum win re a com- 
pound spirit, is produced and Ai iilimi Sulphuiieiim Dilulum in which Sulphuiic Acid 
<jas has to lu* pcncraied and this then dissolved in distilled water. All these processes 
althouirh simple, re(]iiire the supervision ol a skilled pharnuu cut isf and < hemisi as wadi 
as oi skilled luhour. 

Items 10 to 1? involve the mixinp and making up of antiseptic solution or flu* 
impregnation of prepared fi'iui/e. 

Item 10. Antiseptic Vaseline is made uj) bv a similar juocess to that of the 
manufacture of ointments heieafler noted. 

Items 10 to ?0 are processes of juimiio, pounding and pow del iup '.ith the exeep- 
lion of bandage eompre.ssinp mi a power machine at item IS 

Item ? I . ( umpliorndyne is made I ► \ a rather mnie complicated protess of solu- 
tion, mixing etc., the poisons, Morphia and Acid f I \ d \ an ie I)d enteii.iu- i ,to the 
process. 

The confections items ?4 to ‘Ai art* preparat ions made hv powdeiinp and mixinp. 

Hem A b\ powderinp, imprepnat i i i anti mixing . 

The emplastrums from items ?S to d(i an* made hv mellinp the inp i ed ient% 
mixinp, stirrinp, and e\ a point mu : in the < a>e ot smut*, the extint turn of the aitive 
piineiplc from I lit* bruised or powdered plant or root, eitluy bv maceration or pert olat ion 
a^ fii’rtt roquii’ed. 

In tht* ease of spread plaster item do, the: involves the spreading of the soft, 
plaster on cloth. In all these nrepa rat ions a certain amount of machinery is requited. 

Ttems d7 to bS include (he ft vine U and tlo*s<* aie made either bv |H*rcola1 ion 
in larpe tincture percolators nr bv nueei.dion or (oufiniied soaking and mixinp. The 
process is lengthy in most eases and tin* pioducl must be assayed and tested. 

Items (it) and til are mixiuies. 

Item 0? is that of boiling or infusion of senna leaves. 

Item (id. The treatment of pan/** hv imp! »*p na I inp it with ptepured Iodoform. 

Items 04 to 7?. r rhe linimt'nts are scveiullv made bv processes of solution, mixing, 
percolation, etc., all phannaceut ire! pioe(*sses. 

Items 7d to !H . Tin* Injuors are made by tiituration, solution, percolation and 
mixinp, and 

Woms TJ and dd hv mixinp and enmbination 
" Items !)b and ( M> are oil pie^sinp’. 'The seed' beinp dccoilicated and subsequently 
pressed in “ leaf ” or “ box ” hydraulic presses. Tbe ])ioeesses are di tie rent from 
the ordinary extraction of tlx* commercial oils, in that the latter proofs es also extract 
from the seeds, certain extractives which arc not medicinal and are injurious or unneees- 
sary. The percentage of oil extracted for medicinal purposes is considerahlx under lh.it 
extracted bv makers of lion-medicinal oiU, and the oil lias to be afterwards put flmmph 
processes of purificat ion and filtration not required 1 » \ thc*m. 

Oxvpen in cylinders at item f)S. Oxypen is made ihemicallv and is afterwards 
coni]»ressed in steel cylinders for isMie to hosidtals wlieie if is used in eases of emergent 
treatment as well as in some eases as a ]»aif of the routine udm inist i at ion ot anaesthetics. 

Items fill to 10? are eases of ini prep nnt ion of prepared paper with chemical 
reap'd! is. 

Items l()d to 104 include the pills and powders, and Ihese are processes of 
pill mass makinp, pipinp, cutting round i up 1 and coatinp, performed in denlinp with 
larpe bulks of material and larpe (jiiantities of pills by varimi- kinds of machinery and 
appliances driven bv motive power. 

Ttems 114 to 104. Tbe powders are made by processes varvinp from sini])Ie powder- 
inp by hand with mortar and pestle to tin* processes carried out hy larpe power driven 
mills, edpp-runners and hipli speed disintegrator* and by mechanical mixers and sifters. 
The processes are pharmaceutical, the aid of machinery beinp called in to facilitate 
ITie deal i up vvitli larpe quantities in bulk; and to accelerate the outturn. 

40 
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Items ]()(i to 172 are simple maim tact ure of solutions requiring no remark. 

Items 174 and 175. Spiritus Athens Mitrosi and Spiritus Ammonia Aromatieus 
are distillation processes carried out in steam heated stills and the products require 
subsequent standardization. 

Items 17(> to ISO are made by solution and mixing. 

Items 181 to 190. The syrups are made* by processes varying from digestion ot 
iron wire with acid, in the eases of Syrup Ferri Phosphatis Co. with heat, and of 
Iron and Iodine in tin* case of Syrup Ferri Toeli, to sim]>Ie solution with heat as in the 
ease of Syrup Simplex. The process is distinctly a purely pharmaceutical one. 

The items 191 to 28 S comprise the Tinctures, made by solution by maceration 
and subsequent percolation of the solid ingredients, be they root, leaves or flowers with 
spirit in large* percolators with subsequent straining, pressing and filtration. Most 
of them require subsequent standardization and testing for strength. 

Items 211 to 257 The ointments are made by melting \nrious resins, fats and 
oils and dissolving the act \ e ingredients and subsequent straining and mixing; performed 
in most cases in mechanical mixers, and ointment mills operated by machinery. 

Items 259 to 2f>2 are made* bv processes of extinction or maceration and require 1 
no remark. 

Items 271 to 278 me pills— see remarks on items 100 to 118. 

Hems 279 to 818 ale those of tablet making. These are made* on tablet machines 
which aie power driven. The ingredients being first powdered, mixed, granulated 
and prepared are then compressed into tablet form by a series of rapidly operated 
punches and dies in the Tablet machines. These machines enable a large* amount 
of ingredients to lx* accurately and expeditiously dealt with and turned into tablet 
form for issue*. 

From the above notes on the list of our preparations it will be seen that the 
processes of manufacture we carry out are* almost entirely pharmaceutical, that is to 
say druggist’s weak carried out on a large* scale hv the aid of machinery. (Wild nod 
with this work is the analytical and chemical work entailed in testing, assaying and 
standardizing* the* preparations and examining for impurities either in the raw materials 
or tin* finished products, work absolutely necessary in the* production of drugs and 
che*micals when* not oiil\ ate poisons dealt with, hut. on aceuiacy in strength and constitu- 
tion depends, the* correct dosage*, and use in treatment of the drugs manufactured. 

This hit teT woik namelv that of analysing and testing the drugs and chemical 
products is a work that must be earned out (in my opinion) by the Medical Store* Depots 
tor the supplies (4 these article's to the hospitals and institutions both civil and mililaiv 
under their charge*, and the manu tact lire* of the* above mentioned and other el rugs, 
che*inie*als and preparations on the large scale required for those* charges forms in my 
opinion a legitimate* woik lor ( io\ eminent to earn on in Mcelieul Stores Depot 
la bora tone's. 

The\M* nianufaediiies as re*gareled from tin* point of view of encouragement, of in- 
dustrial ele\ e i lopnie*n t are* in m opinion alivadv ine*t to some considerable extent, for tin* 
outside public by the chemical and drug manufacl m i ng firms at present in existence* 
in India and I consider that tin* de\ idopmont of those* industrie*s may be safelv lef! 
to piivate* enterprise*. The prew esses an* well known, are* not secret in any way and 
should he loft te> private initiative and commercial enterprise to establish in the country. 

As icgatds the* pro\ision of the* raw mate*rials required for use in making these 
pha i nuueui ionl pn*parat ion*, and lor the drugs required for issue* ; a large number of 
these* an* <8 \e*ge*fabh* origin and growth, and as such those that can be* grown in. India 
could be* dealt with by the* Agricultural or Forest Derailments or the planting cOtri- 
11)01:8*' ot India. Se*veral of <be*se medicinal ]dants and he*i*bs are* alrenelv grown in 
India ui* (’evbm and tlie* growth of others can be* investigated and encouraged. We* 
do now ge t several of these from otlieu countries whiedi could I be*lieve, he grown and 
produced in India. I append two lists <d drugs plants which we use. List II shows 
the* plants grenvn in Tnelia List (’ shows the* drugs most of which we import but 
which I bedieve, might be giown in India, t )f these* Aconite grows in India more 
especially in the Nepal hills, but we an* still obtaining* it from home. The plant grown 
in Nepal elilVeis somewhat from I In* plant we* use* and indeed enmint lie relie*d on as 
be*intr the* same* plant, but 1 believe* this could he investigated and the* true Aconitum 
Napoli us would be found to grow in India. 

Iuihan firm/, is already grown in India under fle>\ eminent control and we get 
our supplies from them. 

Ca ftsmt /// is a eominon Indian growth. 

('art! a mom do. 

Comarulcr eh). 

('hirrttn do. 

Cinchona hark grown in the hills. 

Croton oii a local article. 


List B. 
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Fennel seed obtained locally. 

Kino Forest Department used to supply but supply now stopped. 

» Linseed <nl Indigenous. 

Niur Vomica do. 

Castor seeds do. 

Opium do. 

Fcpjwr Common article. 

Red Sandal wood Indigenous. 

S a tula l wood oil do. 

Senna leaves do. 

Tamarinds do. 

All of these are indigenous and we obtain them as raw materials in the country 
with the exception of Aconite. Until recently we nht lined Sandal wood oil from homo 
but it is now being manufactured in Mysore and can be obtained from there. 

List C — 

A loes is at present imported, the growth and provision ot the proper variety re- 
quired in medicine has not been arranger! tor in India or m sternal lzed. This could be 
done. 

Belladonna can be grown in K illusion and the Forest Department there have made 
experiments and grown a small quantity. It is capable, 1 believe, of extension. 

Ca ra wap is obtainable torsi I Iv and can be none extensively grown. 

Colehtcu m although usually put down as of Uuropean origin could I believe 
be grown successfully in India. 

Colocynfh at present imported, tin* question ot it.s giowtb m India should be 
inw^tiLated. 

Du/ifalis leaves can be grown and have been done so at Ontario nmd on a small 
scale, its growth is I think capable of extension. 

(Li m hope glows in Siam and could probably he suc< essiully expt .led in India 

( jini/ir common indigenous. 

It enlnwe-l ! i/osci/am us. This is imported. Can be grown in India. Madras 
Forest Department has sent sample-* ami it can be grown suc< essfully. 

I i/eeaeu liana Attempts to grow this in India so lai without good success have 
been made, but this attempt is worthy of repetition. 

Jalap can be grown successfully. 

Litjunru e root common. 

Podophi/llum . An American plant. Podophyllum Fmodi grows in Tndia and 
contains more resin than the* American, liequircs investigation. 

Rhubarb. Originally a Chinese growth and best medicinal varieties still 
Chinese. Capable of growth in India. Requires in\ estigat ion and trial. At present 
imported from Fngland. 

Saffron. Available, indigenous and common. 

Si ramoniu m Datura Nkiamonia is indigenous and comiie n. At piesent imported. 

Resin , Turpentine. Tlie resinous exudation and an oil extracted from tin 4 trees 
of the pine species can be oblained in India. Its possibilities should be investigated 
fyy the Forest Department. Supplies haw already been made by the Forest Depart- 
ment hut the method of ext ratt ion 01 pm ifieal ion was not sufficiently good or success- 
ful and the oil of Turpentine T have seen was not ol good quality. 

In further information on this point, an article in the Pharmaceutical Journal 
and Pharmacist , dated the loth duly 1!M(», giving the President ial address of Mr. D. 
Hooper to the "Pharmaceutical Society for the year liMfi gives the opinion of a Chemist 
and Pharmaceutist of known knowledge and experience with a large 4 knowledge and 
experience of Indian conditions, and capabilities, lln 4 opinion of an expert on the question. 

Where the process of maim fact in mg drug's Irom these law materials involves 
onlv pharmaceutical processes, they can be carried out by this department or by the 
manufacturing chemist and druggist firms at present in existence. The amount ot the 
annual requirements of tin 4 Madras Depot are shown in the lists. When 4 the plants and 
raw materials occur in India, the export oi the raw materials and product* would 
probably develop and produce a paying industry apart from the requirements of India 
itself. Further investigation and experiment U needed and the undertaking of this 
might, F think, be made in several cases by the Forest and Agricultural Departments 
under Government, the future development ol the industries being left to private 
enterprise when the methods of growth and manufacture had been ascertained. Planters 
end others would probably take the matter up, if it were found to be commercially 
sound and promising. 

Apart from the investigation of this class of drugs, mostly \egetahle drugs we 
have the question of the drugs, and products of mineral and chemical origin, the utili- 
zation of natural mineral deposits; and the manufacture by chemical processes of drugs 
from these. As a general ease the exploitation of these is more suitable for commercial 
enterprise than for manufacture at the Medical Store Depots and my experience of 
these manufactures is therefore limited. Tlw.sc drugs of mineral origin for which tin 4 
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deposits of raw material occur in tins country arc already exploited in many instances 
by the existing manufacturing ctiemical firms along with the manufacturers involvino- 
processes of distil lino 1 otiicr chemical pr crises of nianufacf tire. * 

We obtain the alcohol r«M| u i r#*c J in our pharmaceutical work from distiijpnes 
jn Hcu^al and Madias. Kthviii alcohol i» made ou a large scale bv them. JV1 ot 1^1 ic* 
alcohol could he math* 1>\ tfit* same firms by the destructive distillation of wood. 
Ktlicr is already produced from alcohol by a firm oi manufacturing chemist near 
( 'abulia. 

Chloral and < ' hint nfui in ran he and arc made also h\ them. Some of the in- 
\erted sugars Midi as liluense and Dextrose can he made. 

At chr at id fr< m dist illation of vinegar or wood can he made. 

Salts of Calash, Smlnmi and May/n si tun Many of these salts are already made 
in India and we she* Id I think he aide to obtain our supplies oi Kpsom salts and 
othei salts of these mef.-k locally hut lor the more ditlieull processes ot making Chlorates 
J’ntssin les, He , 1 he ros ot skilled mi pen isc m and ol spe< ial plan! for the man ufuetuie 
makes a d illieult \ . 

(iljftcnm could 1 believe he maiHifartpred in this country from fats by decom- 
position l»v MJpeiheafed steam. 

ria n*d\ and ('/iwoC made Irom Coal tai can he manufactured but at present 
tai is high in pine and scarce and the possibilities require investigation. 

As regards tin* production of Him 1 chemicals, the climate of the plains of India are 
ajjamd Ihe liianutact me ol these, though many mighl he made in selected places. 
As an i n si ;< net* we ha\e ]iad under I rial the niamilaeture of Thymol from Ajuvan oil 
in Madras, lull it li :i - 1 1 1 found to he eeitamly diflieult to cry stall izc and sepaiale 
ihe pun* Tilt mol hot li m this climate and a ho in that ol Calcutta. In Delira Dun 
a quantify of good l lmnol is now hemg made and lliis is a »reat deal helped bv flic 
dilferenic in the climate and ihe coolness id' the air. 

As regards t ho extraction of alkaloids and glucosides required as drugs, it would 
probably only he in the ease of those in wliieh the raw mafeiials are available in Tndia 
that llieii maim fact lire would he profitable. 

II we »aii net I peeacu liana loot <? lown her * Miecessi nil y we can consider Ihe e\- 
traction ol Kmetine; il Digitalis is MMccsdully grown, Digiialil). At present wo g vi 
our I pet abulia na liom ISrazil and Digitalis hem Kuiope. 

( )j ihe exlimts and alkaloid.il pi epa i at ions which could he taken up I would men- 
tion Slmhniim Irom \u\ \omiea and C.dlnne !mm wade lea. These are chemical 
industries which will require skilled ehemists and labour and flm prospects of I hen 
commercial sum ess is a matter of which I have no means of accurately judging. 

The question of the weaving of the micu.iI lmifeiials required for medical and 
surgual diessings has been aho ooiiMdeied limn the point ot \ ieu of the Medical 
Stoic Depot" hiking up the wmk. My own opinion is that the w oi k is one which could 
he better earned out by the eoflon and other ^pinning and weaving firms alreadv m 
existence. The special malciiak ret) ui red un h as lint, (bungee tissue, spc< ial qualifies 
of bandage and gauze <ould he, I believe, made by the milk in existcuice in India. 
As regal ds the piepaialion of tin' medicated dressings only, it might possibly be 
advantageous to cam out flu 1 |irocesses at Medical Store Depots. These pioccsses could 
also he cairied out and Ihe complete dressings mamifaet ured hv the existing mills. At 
presold we import all 1 > u t the mod simple of dressings. r Tl materials woven at jails 
are of too poor a quality lot any hut the simplest requirements. The mills jn India ale 
at present unwilling 1o take sufficient Double, to manufacture bandages, gauzes and 
nmien.Js required lor surreal dressings which will compare in anv respect with what 
we get from home. I do not think it will ever he pomhle lor (io\ eminent to advan- 
tageously cany out the manu tact ill e ol these sui“ical dressings ;it Medical Store 
Depots, hut consider that attempts should he made to get the spinning and weaving 
firms out here to manufacture flm special materials required, of a proper standard and 
quality. Ltilil that can be done, w e mud continue to import these from borne. 

List A. 

List of L<d>orafory prrpamltons of ihe Madras Dcpdt. 


Minimum 


bier ml 

No. 

Procuration. 




Quantity in 
n lot. 

stock 

(six mon the' 







reserve). 

1. A return 

scilla* 



.. lb. 

400 to 420 

50 

2. Acid mu 

aeetieum . . 



• • V 

300 

2,300 

3. „ 

,, dilutum 



• • }, 

250 

200 

4. „ 

hydrochloric dilutum 



• * 1 J 

100 

30 

4u. ,, 

hy d roevan i e u m dilutum 



• • )» 

30 

100 

5. „ 

nitrienm dilutum 



» • 1) 

10 


6. „ 

nitro-hydroehlorio, dilutum 



• • )} 

63 — 8 

20 

7. „ 

phosphoric dilutum 


. . 

• • > » 

50 

90 



Madras 


f I * Lieut, -GoL W. 
* ' * 4 Hayward, 


Serial 

H- 

S. 

Preparation. 

Acidum sulphuiic arornat 



lb. 

Quantity in 
;i lot 

51—8 

M mimiim 
ntook 

(fcix months’ 
rcM-mO, 

;q j 

9. 

„ „ dilutum 




10(1 

130 

10. Antiseptic gauge . . 

• * 


yds. 

1,180 

5,000 

11. 

„ solution for antiseptic gauze . . 



‘lb. 

249 

12. 

,, solution No. I . . 




200 

500 

13. 

,, vaseline 




81 

200 

14. 

Aqua destilbita 

• » 


galls. 

, , 


If). 

,, chlorofonn .. .. .. 

• • 


11 

250 

250 

JO. 

Artificial sherry 



lb. 

219 

200 

17. 

Asafetida preparala 



11 

20 to 25 

80 

IS. 

Bandages compressed 


• • 

j \ L . 

as r* siui rod. 

19. 

Boro iodofoi m 



lb. 

1 4<> to 1 50 


20. 

Brie powder 


« • 

'1 

57 6 

t,00o 

21. 

Cham ph^rod Mic .. .. 


• • 

1 J 

lOo 

800 


(Jaloii hydras 




10 

10 

28. 

Confertin ] dperis . . 




21 

20 

24. 

„ remit 1 gallicm 




24 

20 

25. 

senna 



n 

82 

10 

20. 

,, sulplmris 




80 

GO 

27. 

Disinfecting powder, carbolic 



ewts. 

6 

8G 

28. 

Mmplastrum belladonna* . . 



11). 

90 

150 

29 

„ hvdrargyri . . 



i > 

52— 1 

50 

80. 

,, mvhibris eichorii B.P. 1898 



) t 

80 

80 

81. 

,, cautharidini *. 



i > 

. 100 

82. 

„ opu B.P. 1898 



51 

gramn.es. 

i <j 

15 

88 

,, plum hi . . . , . . 


• • 


128 

500 

81. 

,, re.sina* 



lb. 

1 1 1 

2,8*0 

85. 

,, rcbium spread 



yds. 

90 to 95 

1,000 

80. 

saponin 



lb. 

100 

10 

87 

Pixtractuin aloes . . . . , . . 


• < 


81 

50 

88. 

., bda* liqmduTn 



-) 

;>n 

25 

89. 

belladonna* hquidum . . 




125 

1 ,250 

40. 

,, cannabis iudioa 


m • 

i > 

9 

50 

41. 

„ colocynfhidis co. 


• • 


80 

8<; 

4 2. 

„ coin liquidmn 




11 

10 

48. 

„ ergota* ( Mrgotin) 


• * 

, , 

i 8 - 7 

o 

41. 

„ r , liquidum . . 



,, 

100 

1,00') 

15. 

„ gentian;** 




1 1 

75 

10. 

>j gtvcyjThiza* . . 



j i 

10 

. , 

47. 

,, liquidum . . 




45 

iso 

48. 

f , In drastic liquidum 



}' 

100 

too 

49. 

,, hoL'o-rbona ant-id) Bentrica 




80 


50. 

,, 1 1 * Celle liquidum 



n 

. , 

# # 

51. 

# jaborandi li([uiduni B.P. 1898 



,, 

io 

13 

52.* 

1 ,, grindihe liquidum 



»> 

80 

1 

53. 

,, iiucis vomica* siccum 



' » 

28 

10 

54. 

,, ,, liquidum 



;i 

. . 

100 

55. 

„ opii siecum 



11 

12 

5 

50. 

,, ,, liquidum 



H 

GO 

80 

57. 

,, svmplecos racemosa . . 

• • 


, 

35 

. , 

58. 

„ saiasa li<juidum B. P. 1898 

• • 


n 

10 

85 

59. 

Kerri sulphas oxsiccat 



'j 

11 

8 

00. 

llydrargyri cum ereta 



n 

27 

80 

01. 

„ „ saceharata 



i) 

5S 

70 

62. 

Infusion senna 



i, 

20 When re- 


quircd iur 
M ut u la 
Sou n a Co. 


63. Iodoform gau/.o 

• . 

. . yds. 

50 

as required. 

64. Linimontum aeoniti 


lb. 

56 

100 

65. „ 

belladonna* . . . . * 


• • > j 

300 

1,500 

66. 

cam phone . . 


• • 

25 to 26 

7o 

67. 

„ ainmoniatum . . 


• • >> 

-180 

7,000 

63. 

ohloroformi 


* * il 

50 to 51 

80 

69. 

opii 


• • i> 

yoo 

1-10 

70. 

aaponis 


• • ii 

4-iO 

6,000 


D . 



Zitut.-Col. 

Hayward. 


w. d. 842 



Madras 





Rmal 

No- 


Preparation. 




Quantity in 
a lot. 

Minimum 

Btook 

(dr months 








resort e). 

71. 

Linimeutum terebinth . . . . 



lb. 

100 

13)00 

72. 


»i ,, aeeticum .. 



• - if 

20 

20 

73. 

Liquor amruonim . . 



* * »> 

300 

200 

74. 


„ a oe tat is . . 



• • 

200 

75. 

)» 

„ „ fortis 



• * 11 

120 

450 

7G. 

)) 

arsenical is 



• * if 

200 

450 

77. 

»> 

arseuiei hydrochloricus . . 



‘ * n 

5 

30 

78. 

)> 

arson ii et indrarg. iodidi 



* * }! 

100 

2011 

79. 

)> 

bismuthi *t ammonii citras 



♦ • 1 J 

35-6 

30 

80. 


cresol sapi uatus .. 



• • 11 

100 

81. 

)J 

coscinii eon entrated 



• • )) 



82. 

}) 

epispaslieijs 



* # >1 

50 

7<i 

83. 

51 

ferri perch lurid fortis 



* * 1) 

105 

000 

81. 


hallori aoi.li 



• * 1 1 

20 

20 

85. 

1 5 

morphina* hydrochloras . . 



• * M 

50 

70 

80) 

5 5 

opii sedativi . . , . 



• • 1 » 

80 

00 

87. 

»» 

pi iimbi ^ubacetatis fortis 




100 

50o 

88. 

>1 

jjolassa* - . . . , . 



* * >1 

110 

800 

80. 

>> 

soda ohlorimita ,, 




18 

10 

90. 

5) 

sudii hydroxide . . 




10 

10 

91. 

11 

strvchninai hydrochloridi 



• * f} 

16 

120 

92. 

Mistura pro diarrhoea . . . . 



* * 11 

92 

700 

93. 

>> 

senna, cu. 



• * *1 

10 

40 

91. 

M u<- 

lage acacia* 



* * )> 

10 

95. 

Oleum aruchis 



* * >1 

m # 

7,000 

90 

5? 

rieini 



• • 

m 9 

35,000 

97. 

Oiimiii water 




60 


98. 

O.xy^en in cylinders 



. . c. ft. 


30. 

99. 

Paper, litmus, blue 



. . sheets. 

75 

7 a 

100. 

» i 

>i led . , << * 



• • }> 

85 

80 

101. 

•> 

paraffin common . . 



. . qrs. 

24 

20 

103. 

) > 

1 urine tie 



. . sheets. 

75 

7 ri 

101. 

Pilula aloes et asifetida 




10 

5 

101. 

if 

„ feiri 



• • >) 

22 

60 

105. 

if 

,, ravrrhm 



• • >i 

32 

100 

100. 

} 7 

colocyntli oo. 




5 


10',. 


,, et hyoseyami 



• • i> 

6 

0 

108. 

*> 

hy drargyri 



* •* >i 

21 

50 

109. 

j* 

hu bob loridi comp. 



• • >i 

33 

30 

no. 

,, 

ipecac <t scillm 



• • 

22 

x‘> 

in. 

j’ 

plmnbi c opio . . 



• • >i 

10 


112. 


lhci comp. 



* * >i 

84 

400 

1 13. 

>) 

mm 1 he comp. 



* * if 

to 

200 

111. 

ruh is nen mi* 



• • J! 

118 

600 

115. 

*> 

■ieah plia nidieii 



• * )f 

175 


no. 


aenniti iadix 



• • >1 

20 

* 60 

1 17. 

, , 

adhatoda 




175 


118 


alnnipii 




24 


I 19* 


belladonna* 



• * '1 

345 

1,200 

1 20. 


borax 



* • i> 

26 

121. 

,, 

cannabis nxbca 



• • ) 1 

50 

*50 

123. 

,, 

capsid 



* * >1 

10 

30 

123. 

i j 

eardiimojni 



* * if 

42* 

25 

131. 

i > 

o rui li net us 



• • >1 

12 

12 

135. 


eary ophilli 



• • li 

10 

10 

120. 


easeara .'Mirada 



• • 1) 

112 

40 

127. 


ebirata 



* * !> 

83 

60 

128. 


cinchona rub. cortex 



* * )» 

103 

400 

129 

i) 

eimiamnmi 



* * 11 

294 

172* 

30 

130. 

n 

cr,*ta aromatieus . . 



* * >1 

780 

131. 

i 

)i e. opio . . 



• * *» 

79 

250 

132. 


digitalis 



• • 11 

30 

00 

133. 

} i 

frrnieuli 



• • J> 

15 to 19 

25 

13*1. 


g- Hu 



* * >1 

30 

25 

135. 

ii 

gclscnui radix 



• • ) , 

10 

10 

1 30. 

fj 

gentianm 



• • ,1 

110 

700 

137. 

)f 

glyeyrrhizw 



• * 11 

50 

150 



Madras 


Qift Liiut.-Cot. w. 
Hayward. 


Min mi urn 


Serial 

>*<'•* 

K>8. 

Pulvk 

Preparation. 

glyeyrrhizw eo. 





Outuibity ii 
a Jut . 

lb. 50 

stock 

(t»i\ months’ 
reserve), 

75 

169. 

u 

hamamelis folia 

. . 




24 

100 

1 to. 

n 

hyd metis rhizoma 

. . 




5 

10 

HI. 

V 

ipecacuanha 

• • 




*7 

100 

J 42. 

)) 

ipecac co. . . 





.. 98} 

600 

143. 

*t 

jalap 





„ 92 

500 

141. 

3» 

jalap co. 





„ 149 

1,500 

115. 

33 

kino eo. 





ii 74 

60 

146. 

:t 

lobelia 





„ lu 

20 

147. 

33 

m vial iris eichorii B.P. 1898 




ii 56 

112 

148. 

33 

mjristiefe . . 





„ 15 

80 

149. 

ft 

uux vomica . . 





i, 60 

150 

150. 

3 > 

pepper 





13-6 

30 

151. 

3> 

rhei co. 






300 

152. 

« 3 

rhei rhizoma 





„ 91 

100 

153. 

33 

waccharum purifioatum 





90 

6,000 

151. 

33 

wapo durus 





„ 11 

60 

155. 

33 

,, animalis 





» 11 

20 

1 56. 

>> 

senoga radix 





59 

100 

1 57. 

33 

sarsu radix B.P. 1898 





, 50 

80 

15*. 

>3 

beillie 





50 

50 

159. 

15 

senna 





„ 52 

25 

160. 

• 3 

stramonii semina . . 





„ 16 

25 

161 

>3 

13 

Iragaeanth co. 





,, 1 1 

1 

162 

valcriana rhizoma 





.1 


163. 

3' 

\irginiami prnni hark 






6 

104. 

15 

zingihnris . . • . 





94 

500 

165 

Sovum beuzuatum 





T O 

33 

24 

166, 

Solution Feh ling’s No. 1 





„ 5 lb. 5 oy 

5 lb. 5 oz. 

167. 

, j 

„ No. 11 





„ 5 lh. 15 oz. 

5 11'. 15 <»7. 

1 08. 

3 3 

formalin, 40 per cent 





13 • • 

as required 

Mb 

f 3 

litmus, blue 





,, 10 an required 

170. 

3) 

Ncesler’s 





„ 6() 

for litmus 
paper, 
is required. 

33 

171. 

J ) 

for preservation of records 




„ 1 lb. 4 of. 

172. 

33 

„ Hah 





„ 20 

33 

1 78. 

Spiritus abheris . . 





„ 600 

1,503 

171. 

13 

mthcris nitrosi 





. 100 to 4*5 

5,000 

175. 

1) 

ammonia aronmticus 





240 

6,000 

170. 

!3 

camphorm 





1" 

10 

177. 

)» 

chloroform] 





„ 20 

10 

178. 

)j 

cinnamomi 





„ 10 

2 

170. 

33 

j uni peri 





I S ■*- 

ii 1 i. 

60 

180. 

• 33 

mcthylatuB . . 





500 

4,000 

181. 

t>vnipuB siurantii . . 





, 100 

450 

182. 

- 3 

ealcii h vpophosphas 
Easloii’a 





, 50 

50 

180. 

5 ) 





„ 50 

75 

184. 

33 

ierri iodi 





180 

600 

185 

3» 

ferri phosph. co. . . 





, 60 

1 50 

1 86. 

33 

glucose 





60 

100 

187. 

)J 

pruni virginiamo 





20 

16 

188. 


ficillm 





100 

70 

189. 

33 

simplex . . 





1 16 

900 

190. 

tolutanuB . . 





„ 85 

300 

191. 

Tine t ura aconita . . 





„ 100 

80 

192. 


arnica florum 





100 

100 

193. 


asafetida 





„ too 

450 

194. 

J 3 

aurantii . . 





„ 500 

1,000 

195. 

belladonna . . 





lOu 

n00 

196. 

3 i 

benzoin i co. 





200 

500 

197. 


ealumbiK 





„ 500 

1,500 

198. 

3) 

camphorm oo. 
cannabis indiem 





„ 900 

6,000 

199. 

3) 





„ 10o 

250 

200. 


canlharadini 





„ ioo 

100 

201. 

33 

capsiei 





» 100 

300 

202. 


cardamomi co. . . 





„ 900 

5,000 


J). 



Madras 
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Hayward. 


No. 

Preparation. 


2nd. r riuelura 

oat cob u . . 

.. 

20 b 

nlii rat jo . . 

. . 

20-». 

eh loro for mi et, morph in co. 


20b. 

cinchonm 


207 . .. 

20b,. 

,, CO. 

cintiam mii 


‘200. 

} , special tor mist urn pro 

diarrhoea . . 

210. 

colcbioi 

. . 

211- 

digit alia 

. . 

2 1 2* 

fern pen lurid i 

. . 

2 i a. 

grlscmii . . . . 

. . 

2H. 

genii Jiu co 


215. 

guajiioi ammoniata 

. . 

21 G. 

h > ocyami 

. . 

217 

hydrant in 

. . 

21bi. 

iod i niitis . . . . • . 

. . 

210. 

lodoi fortis 


220 

kino 

. . 

231. 

lavandul.o co. 

. . 

<■}* lO 

lobelia aetheria 

. . 

* . ^ . , 5 

mvrrlne . • • • 

. . 

OOJ 

mici ’ vomiejn 

. . 

2 9 b 

o]»ii 

• • 

2‘h) 

~ w ■ >> 

podopbv Hi 

. . 

227. 

pndopl. vlli indici 

• * 

228. 

i j u;j s^i ;t 1 . 


220. 

quinina' ammonirdji 


220. 

ibid co. . . 

. . 

231. 

scilla* 

• • • • 


honega* . . 

. . 

*>;;x 

til’ll mo co. 

. . 

231. 

stramonii 

, . . . 

2d > 

stiopbanthi 

. . 

2M). 

tm moi ie 

< . 

2d7. „ 

Valeria me ammonia tu .. 


208. 

I'ingibcris 

• . 

239. Tonic lx 

iwdcr (vetvJ 

. . 

210. Tragaeanth mucilage for coating pill^ . . 
241 . Unguent um acidi borici . . 


2 12 

CclacCI 

• • • * 

2i:(. 

cron soli 

. . 

244. 

i?;01.i> 

* . 

245. 

gallre cum opio • • 

. . 

246 

hvdiarg', ri .. 


247. 

„ amnion . . 

. . 

2lh. 

nit. rat is . . 

. • • • 

210. 

,, oloati 

, , . . 

25m. 

oxiduin llav. 

• • . . 

2 '/ 1 . 

iclithyol 

• • a • 

352. 

parailiini 

. . 

251. 

pirns liquid jr. . 

. . 

2n i. ,, 

icsime 

• • 

255. 

Kibime B P. 1N85 . . . • 

. • . . 

2ab. 

sul}>huris 


257. 

zinci 

* * a » 

2 do. Varnisl 

gum sundarae for pills ' . 

. . 

259. Yinuni 

ant.imonijilo 

• • • • 

200. 

colchici 

• • . • 

261. ,. 

ferri citratis 

. . 

263. 

ipecacuanha’ . . 

. . 

2()d. Artiiici 

u when \ for vtnum ipecacuanha? 

. . 


^»(i4. Pill No. 1 (acetate of lead and opium B.P.) 5 gra. 

2G5. „ No. 2 (calomel, eoloevuth and rhubarb oach 2 grs.) 



Minimum 

Quantity in eto» k 


H Jot. 

(fix funntliH* 

lb. 

300 

r«^Hi v|). 

G00 

n 

200 

00 

» 

50 

150 

» j 

100 

1,500 


( vaiia ble). 
100 

2,000 

i» 

2(H) 

200 

i / 

200 

£00 


10m 

G 

5’ 

200 

500 


405 

1,800 

) 

fd) 

100 


500 

4,(>00 

l ) 

10 

12 


000 

2,500 

J t 

mo 

50 

’ 5 

500 

8,000 


500 

200 

1 J 

200 

200 

J 5 

100 

100 


200 

500 


50 

50 


300 

1,250 


150 

2,000 

1 , 

^variable). 

100 

20 

"It 

100 

20 


:.;oo 

300 


50 

200 

, > 

500 

500 

> > 

100 

1,500 

J > 

100 

1 ,200 

M 

200 

150 

' 5 

10 

20 


00 

45 


10 

5 


200 

200 

1 1 

900 

2,500 


4 

40 





99 

G,00() 


290 to 300 

2 000 


10 

10 


47 

50 


50 

100 

j > 

20 

• i‘>00 


10 

85 


J04 

1,200 

5 1 

20 

15 

?J 

25 

500 

} » 

100 

20 

5 J 

90 

100 

?; 

27 

35 


280 

1,500 

) i 

15 

10 

) » 

147 

6,01)0 

}} 

118 

J,000 

i > 

3 Ah required 

»» 

100 

for pills. 
200 


100 

200 

»» 

5 

10 

?) 

500 

4,000 

n 

475 

As required. 

No. 

32.000 

50,000 


57,000 

200,000 
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ferial 

*>• 

266. 


367. 

268. 

269. 

270. 

271. 

272. 
278. 

274. 

275. 

276. 

277. 

278. 

279. 

280. 
28 L. 
282. 
28:;. 

284. 

285. 

286. 

287. 

288. 

289. 

290. 

291. 

292. 
298. 
291. 

295. 

296. 

297. 

298. 

299. 

300. 

301. 

302. 

303. 

304. 

305. 

306 . 

307. 

308. 

309. 
31& 

311. 

312. 

313. 


Preparation. 

Pill No. 3 (camphor, opium, capsicum, asafcetida ami 
popper, each ^ gr.) 

Fill No. 4. opium 1 gr. . . 
f> No, 5, ipecac, and opium 
aloes efc usafoctida 

,, ei fcrri, 5 grs 

Pills, ant i-eonstipatien 

cholera with opium, t/16 gr. 

„ ?1 without opium • . 

colooynth et byoscyami 
cough 3J-giK. 

potass. permaDgnnas 1 gr. . . 

Hoilloe and ipecac 

„ Rcilloc eo 

Tablet acid acetic salievlas, 5 grs. 

\\ laud's co. 

No. 1 , phenacetin, 5 { 

pbemicetini cum eallcine, i> 

IN o. 2, pulv. ipecac eo., 5 


i0 „ 

puhis ipecac, n 

No. ‘1 ,, crcta aromatic c. opio, u grs. 

pulxis rretsi aumuiticus, 5 grs. 

No. 5 crcta jalap co, « r > g 1>s » 

No. (>, quin. Milphus, 2 ,, 

quinii'ae h} dmchlor, 
acidmn berieimi. 

„ tannicum 

umiiiun. earhonas, 
bismuth sa, lic*\ las, 
cholera . - • • 

hydaigvri suLchloridum, 1 gr. 


i) 

5 

r> 

5 

5 

10 


•v , 

hydraigyn c. crcta, 

hypertonic, 
potass. Lromidum, 

,, eh I ora s, 

„ iodnL 
„ nitras. 

„ per m a ng., 

pnlxis rhei co., 
stidii la carh, 

„ chloiid, 

„ salicylas, 
sulphonal, 
trional . . 
worm (pantonine) 


grs. 


10 „ 

* „ 
5 „ 
2 „ 
1 gr. 

4 grs. 

*> i, 

5 

o0 „ 

6 » 

5 „ 


No. 




Quantity 

Minimum 

M H k 

HI 'l lo’ . 

[tn\ months' 

50,000 

lf*MM vo>. 

100,000 

73,000 

1 12,000 

11,400 

27,000 

6,000 

1.700 

4,800 

70,000 

3,0o0 

3 000 

70,000 

100,000 

21,000 

1:0,0110 

’‘21,000 

70,000 

72,000 

8110,000 

20,000 

12,000 

35,000 

200,000 

56,000 

140,000 

14,000 

15,000 

71,000 

50,000 

cs.0'0 

34,000 

3,100 

120,000 

32,000 

82,000 

2,94 8 

50,000 

36,000 

25,000 

11,000 

1 1,000 

33,0. ai 

13,000 

85,1 '■) 

3,090,000 

161,600 

2,500,000 

00. 1 
67,000 

2,000,000 

830 

’ 25.000 

9,000 

150,000 

1 1 000 

35,000 

32,000 

130,000 

32,000 

40,000 

21,000 

60,000 

4,(109 

4,000 

1 1.000 

60,000 

-0,000 

60,000 

31,000 

50,000 

1,300 

15,000 

32,000 

40,000 

7.1,000 

50,000 

15,600 

50,000 

13.000 

50,000 

850 

100,000 

2,000 

4,000 

68,000 

50,000 

6,000 

2,000 

4,000 


5,600 

35,000 


List B. 

Drugs which are indugenous or are recognised as East 


Indian 


Name. 


Aconite root 
Indian hemp 
Capsicum 
Cardamom 
Corriander 

Chirata 
Cinchona hark 
Croton oil 
Fennel seed 
j Kino 


• • 
• • 


Annual 
ex pend it u re 

LB. 

500 

500 

100 

400 

50 

2,600 

1,300 

20 

20 

200 


Nairn). 


Linseed oil 
1 N ux vomica 
; Castor seed 
; Opium . • 

| Popper • • 

Pod sandal wood 
> Sandal wood oil 
I Senna leaves 
! Tamarinds 


Annual 

expmiditure. 

LB. 

1,600 
600 
400,000 
600 
100 
50 
400 
1 ,000 
20 
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Drugs grown on a limited, scale and are capable of extended cultivation and exploitation. 


Name. 


A nnuul 

Name. 


Annual 



uxpmiriiture 

i 


expondiiure. 



LB. 



LB. 

Aloes 


100 

, Ipecac uh an a 

. % 

.. 600 

Belladonna leaves 


100 

. J alap 


1,400 

Belladonna root. . 


2,000 

Liquorice root . . 


. . * 1,000 

Caraway 


200 

Podophyllum 


10 

Colchicura Cor m us 


100 

! Resiu 


1,800 

Colony nth 


bO 

j Rhubarb . . 


400 

Digitr.ba leaves . . 


200 

' Saffron 


5 

Gamboge 


. . 

1 Stramonium leavt s 


10 

Ginger . . 


* ;;,ooo 

| Turpentine oil . . 


50,000 

Henbane 


700 





Him i Kmdkm’L, dlliu .) vnlaky PHI. 

Sir F. JI. , s icn art.— lj. I *_ a 1 1 1 < * i on readme' \ < » u r r«puii 1 hat general I \ speaking 
vuu Hunk there is a i*ncul <I«mJ in* ir<* that could l»c done in ilic way of investigation 
and llial (lie actual manubielun* could lu> h*H to private « u lerprise ? Is that so? — 
.1. Vcs. I think that a Ini ol vegelabb* dni»s are worth investigating. There are a lot 
oi things that we me gelling Irmn home and lioin oilier countries that are to a certain 
extent Inund in India and the growth oi which could la* extended and also eeitaio 
otlier things that we could glow lor which we h.»ve need at ji resent. 

(J. Who should he the people to look into that?-— .1. The Truest Department un- 
douhledly. 

f J. Do \nu ihmk that the\ have got llu* oi^anixitioii at presold in the way of 
e .pel I ollicei s ?-- 1. 1 think so. In tin* Botanical gardens a f Uotaeainund they have 
ahead) done a good deal ol small in\ <*>| jgut mil ahead). They have gone into one or 
two <j nest ions and we hu\ e a Iso done a eeitam amomd. Tlie) could easily do it. 

(J Have they ni.idc any cxpci inients with respoi I to starting more gardens and plan- 
1. it ions? - .1. 1 do not know o! any. All I know about it is that (hen* wav a proposal 
Mum* )eais ago helon I canu* to Madras that we should act mill) stall a garden in 
conueri inn with medical stores and the mailer was gone into the extent of enquiring 
into the cost ol plots ol land up m the TSileiim. Tin* whole thing 1**11 lluough on 
account ot the expense. 

(J. How many Medical Stoics D< p w tmeiits an* tlmre? — A. Madias is one among 
tour. There ale Medical Stores Departments in Madias, Calcutta, Horn hay and Rangoon. 

(J. You also do a eeitam amount of manufacturing?' — . i. Yes. \Ve mannfaetuie 
most kinds of drugs, except the synthetical ones, such as iodolorm, etc. All tin* things 
that can he mamiiaelin ed lien* we mamifaelure and we send also to Burma and Bengal 
Horn here. 

f> lhil the general sense ot your evidence is that much more investigation in 
lesearch should he conducted out line? — .1. Certainly. 

(J. Do you think that tjie manulael ui ing will he satisfactorily done i(> it is 
largely lelt In private enteiprw*? Could the firms ot drug; manufacturers fulfil' the 
leqnimnonD pictty well?-- A. 1 think so. My own opinion is that Government is 
quite mid in manufacturing through their own depai tmeni for Government liospitals. 
AVo only supply to Government aided hospitals AAV do not supply anybody outside. 

(J. You do not compete There is no interim cnee of that sort?- — -A. ]\'o. 

(J. Have you got any ( h>\ ernnieiit plantations down he*e for (juinine ?- — A . We have 
up at < hdaeanmnd. 

(f What is vour opinion about that? Do von think it should he extended tiom the 
Government point id view ? .1. Certainly. I think so, 

(f How doe- tin' ]ihin1atirm at Oolaeamund compare wit Ji the one near Darjeeling? — 
I. 1 have not visited Hu* Darjeeling one. That at Ooturaniuud is a hig one. They iiave 
on! lot of new plantations with a kind of tire that ought to give a better yield. They 
lake a long lime in com mg on. About two year* ago they told me that the thing would be 
n tub opmat ion in seven years lmm then Tt is now already four or five years since then. 

Q Do you think that Government plantations should be started for anytiiing else 
liejrides cinchona ? — .1. We art* only concerned with medical stores. We ought to he 
,dde to irel this finm the "Forest Department. The demands aie not so very hig. The 
Coicsl !b*p:utmmit tmild easily supply our requirements and a small patch of cultiva- 
tion would be abb to Mipplv them. 


• Being obtained locally. 
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Hon'ble Mr. C. E. Lmr. — Q. You gel one kind of plant from which you get your 
drugs growing very sporadically ior instance in the jungles and also gregariously which 
yau could easily tackle. The sporadic plant, would ret pure much more organisation ami 

expense and if you can do so, you would naturally like to grow it <>u a full scale? A. 

Yes. 

Q. Whether it is a shruh, or a lierh or a tree. What, do a on think is tin* best 
agency for deciding what sort of plants it would he profitable to grow?- .1. I am afraid 
the only agency is the people we have now in the Botanical guldens hen* and also in 
Darjeeling. 

(J. They have not the staff to speak of. They certainly have not tin* equipment I'm 
production on a full scale? — A. No. 

Q. On the other hand tin* agricultural department has? — .1. I suggvded in mv 
note that the Agricultural or the Forest Department may take the mallei up. 

Q. Where the plant is a crop growing from eat to \oar it is tin* business of the 
Agricultural Department? — -A. Certain I \ . 

Q. The Forest. Department might hardly he prepared to take up regular field 
cultivation. There is no virtue in one department or the other c\c« pt that Ihev 
are used to different, kinds of work ?~ A . Yes. 

Q. And t 1 m* Forest Department could presumaldy investigate the ‘ondilmns under 
which these things ox i st in the I'oiost with reference to facilities of collection and so 
forth? — A. Yes. 

(j. Do you ask the Forest Department to collect certain plant*- tor you?- B. Yes. 1 
have dealt chiefly with the Botanical Association in Uotaeaicund I do not know whom 
they come under. 

Q. Then* art* certain difficulties ahoui collecting (In-. minor joresl | iodine* and the 
forest coutiactor is probably not a man of »ieat resource or learning no! he might iind 
it dilfieult to get any one paiticular quality for you. That sort (d .mg v.mts going 
into ? - A . Certainly. 

Q. For instance take (his nutation of aconite It grow.-, on a la<’!\ large scale 
in 11 k* ITimalayas. And then about the <picstion of dre-sing , a wilim.-o appealed in 
Calcutta, a Bengali gentleman who said that ]o* was making lint, ant n -*pt ic lint, mi a 
large scale? — 1. L have obtained cotton wool fiom Andiew Yuh* A ( o. They ha\e been 
making it in ( aleut ta. 

Q. What length ol staple? 1. 1 have not gone into tin* question We pmpnu- 
removing to Bn* Fun Carriage Caclnry in two or three months' Imic and tlc*re wi* propose 
taking up wanting. I ha\e not gone as \el into 1 1n* qiie*’t ion fully and i ;,m i,n| ceilain 
whether it will ever he worth our doing right through the process ol weaving and manu- 
facturing dressings We want tin* staple id the wool ;e long as possible. 

G. Mv point is this. This gcnCeman said that lie was mikim* tl.i slulf and he 
co’rtld not sueet*ed in s(*lling it to { io\ cm. cent for hospital ihc w Imrea- <ertam compciilms 
were selling those and lie expressed liirn>eM di-s.i t islied wi'ii B< positum Me could 

not get a clear reply why lit* could not sell Be* sinil? . !. }j < puihuhlv on acieiinl of 
the shortness of its Gaph*. As l.u as mv experience goes. Bn.e i> a demand vBueh is 
small Therefore Bn* people are not prepared to go In the length of making it. You 
cpiinol get the dressings in this eounfn that sou (an get Imtn hoijn*. 

Q. You have no specilic knowledge ol Bus particular indis ideal or whs lie was 
turned down? — .1 None at all. 

Q. You know v that the maximum length ol cotton whmli is su'tahh* and which can 
he Triple in this country is about an inch. You do not get anGliing letter than that in 
Inifia? — A. The suitability is good deal a matter of the kind of preparation the cotton 
undergoes. 

Ifon'blc Pandit M. M. 1 fahtvnja . — Q. Do you riianufa( ture onl\ for purpose's of 
Government supply? — .1 . Government nich'd hospitals. 

Q. None of it goes to the general public? They do not indent? A. No. 

Q. A rv you able to meet the requirements of the Gnvermimni hospitals full*, ?-—.!. 

Yes. 

Q. These aitieles that you manufacture here are Tint requited te lie imported from 
outside? — A. We make the fullest use of the articles found locallv to meet our needs. 

Q, Ts there any tirm Iiotc wdiieli has been manufacturing these articles which you 
nre manufacturing at present? — A. J do not know of any firm manufacturing it here.* 

Q. And these depots in Calcutta. Rangoon and Boml*.n\ an* managed h\ Govern- 
ment? — A. Yes. 

Q. They do not administer to the needs of the general public?— .1. The Calcutta 
and Rangoon ones do not manufacture. They only store things and .-end them on. 1 
supply Calcutta from hen* with ail the things that can be* manufactured in India; and 
the home things an* brought out from home. 1 supply Rangoon Bombay mnnufarf ere - 
siul Lahore does, but' not so much. This is tin* biggest one. 

Q. Do you mean in the quantity or tin* number of articles manufactured v I. In 
both. 
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Q. How long has Ibis store been in existence? — A. I could not say. I do not 
know. It must. I»e a good many years now. It must be 20 or 30 years. 

Q. \\ bat stall have you got? — A . I have got two assistant surgeons and a chemist 
and a 'Certain number of compounders. I have got about 10 or J2 compounders and the 
lest ol the stall are pi act if ally what we might call the packer class. 

Q l pM’siime that you man ulaH me these drugs aud medicines at a much cheaper 
rate than sou can get fioin outside? — .1. Yes. 

(>. Would it be 50 pm* cent cheaper?- — A. It all depends. Probably 30 per cent. 

bb In view ol the great requirements ol India and of the huge imports ol medicines 
and drugs that we have to make, don’t you think that ibis should be extended in order to 
meet the needs ol the ceneial public also?--.!. T think so. I think the general puldie 
should help to mod tin u own needs. .Alter these* thing's are investigated as tar as the 
resea i ch goes, then you v ill piohahaiy find that piivale enterprise will supply the need 
loi I hr gciirral publ ie. 

tj. W ould \ on lecommend that private enterprise should be asked to meet the 
needs ol ( <o\ eminent ? . 1. J should see the public wants supplied bv private cnterpiise. 

A' I » oi 1 1 \ out k now ledge ol (his branch do von know il there are many firms mauu* 
lafluru.g h'n-.r medcinrs. v - .1. The* liulian firms are not \erv inanv. There is one 
ii i m in * .( Ic a I la . 

(J Wknli i- I ha I r 1. M-SJS-. A\ aldie A Do. The Pengal Chemical and Phar- 
nimeutUMl Works li.ne slaitcd recently. Messrs. Smith Slanistieet & Co. uiainifact m e 

to a < <•» I in extent 

(>. Do \ oil 1a!*e in an\ appicntices under you to teach them how to manufacture 
Miese dio«j^r — I. No. Nobody cm epl Ihcse com])oiimh , i class. Some of them wank in 

I he I •bonhi \ . The \ do not go an\ further. < >IU‘ or other of t might hope to 

bn onto a < hem Dt eventualh . 

A* 'i on would have* no objection to taking assistant suigeoun to manu fact uic these 
drugs? . 1. Yes. 

A- Do \ on think it would be a good thing to have a svstem of apprentices who miirhl 
aller conn i no expeiience - 1 : 1 1 1 these woik>!" — A. f do not see that there is anv 1mm 
There is no oh |e» I ion to it. 

Mi <’ A'. Ao//. qA This wilin' ■ who appeared in Calcutta, .Mi 1 Mitra told us 

that he* piep.ned lin'd n a P‘d iolliii> lor use m fhD eounliv? .1. Not a- leyards Madias 

1 know lot a bn i !hai when l was in (ahutla we nevei got anything in the eounliv in 
lliewnv ol diessin js l.elore the w.n . 

(J. \ on impoit \mii long .Maple eoiton ? A. Wo import the whole dressing as it is. 
‘J'li t* absoibant wool is made up in pai kages. 

(J. And < rented bolero tin \ came out h‘Ue v A. They were all manutactuied there 
by medical linns. 

(J. ( 'mi bl anv of them be old. lined in this country? .1 Not that 1 know of. I 
have had no notice I mm amvheie ol being able to get. anything except plain absorbanl. 
wool. 

Q What is this absorbant wool? — A. The wool is healed to make it absoibant and 
blcac lied in a medicated wav. 

Q. Have you been able to obtain il from aii\ places in India? — A . ] got a snufll 
amount tiom Andicw Yuli* & Co. It was not sufficiently good. 

(}. Whore do \ou get vmn boric* acid from? — A. From home. 

Q. You do not make in t lit* local labor.i'ory? — A. No. 

Mr. .1. ('h<illcrf"n — O. Although a very large number of sources of supply exist 
in till' country fiom which to get drugs, you are impelling mos* of the raw- material?— 
A. We are in certain casts. It is only where it is not available in India at piexent. 

(). What do von mean by “ available ”? — A . I mean available in any quantity. 

Q. Have you got any special means < > I identifying these* things? Supposing you 
got these forest plants from which drugs are extiaeled have you any special staff to 
identify them? — A. I know most of the tilings myself. T (esl them or send them to the 
Chemical Kxamiuer lor testing. 

Q. Suppose you have got two roots having Die same appearance, one being a drug 
and the other a useless thing? — A. 1 do not think we could make that mistake. I do 
not know of any medicinal drugs that you cannot distinguish if you are at all acquainted 
with them. 

(). Supposing that gardens are established in suitable places for the growth of 
drugs, would the men have any difficulty in selling it to a department like that of yours? 
Would you say that you had not the means to identify what he had to sell? — A. No. 
Certainly not. If we ask for any particular drug we should know that drug well enough 
to he able to tell it at once. 

Q. If any private individual started a drug farm or garden would he be wise to 
first get into touch with your department? — A. lie will certainly have to get an idea 
of what our requirements are. I have had a question like that. It has arisen in the 
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gardens in the hills. 1 asked them to grow a certain plot for me and they did grow. 
Although they could grow, 1 had to order it from England because oi the uncertainty 
of it. 

Q. The* point ]s this. Suppose a man is willing to glow those drugs and he comes 
to you and says that lie will grow these tor you, are you in a position to accept his 
oiler ? — A . ^ es. it he will give me the loots and leaves ol the real plan!, 1 will take it. 

Q. You would he prepared io eiitei into a eontraet on that basis':'— A. \ es. 

Q. Tor long pounds ? - . 1 . Yes. ( iovei nmeut would he pellet llv willing to do 
that. H the man produces it we are prepared to take il over. 

(), Have von got anything to do with the d ist i ilution id cinchona ' .1. 1 get it 

from the cinchona people and it is distuhuted thiougli me. 

Q. You make up thr*c packets?- 1. I hey have asked me it 1 will male- up tin* 
hydrochloride quinine tablets. Y\e shall pro! ably take this up. 

(). Do vou know whether the loeal supply <d bark and cinchona is sntlicient to meet 
the demands of the vailous Coy eminent departments vvhien deal with quinine? — A. ) 
could not tell you now. 

(>. Js quinine impoited from outside, f'oni Holland and other places to make up 
tin* supplv i" — .1. Yes. As lai as 1 know in the Nilgais and in DaijeeJmg too. Tin* 
Indian quinine has, I believe, never bet n used unnu\ed with Java quinine They aic 
u si u «*• a lar^ci and huger propojtion ol Indian « j u i u i m* as Java quinine is getting more 
difficult to get. 

D What is the iea*nn?- .1. The Java (jumiiic is a mole powerful quinine. 

U. Ilavt* vou anv cxpcrieiu •' to enable you in express an opinion a- to the necessity 

Join hood and Drug- Act : — .1. f lia v e no know ledgv. 

(J. You do not puiciiasc Irani the local dra lei v - .1 No Very little really. The 

anlv stuff we bnv t< re taw materials in which then- no < ham c ol ad o (teraf ion 

(J. Do v (>ii buy exhaeU and so foith I mm the li'iu .-tailed in ' ngalon* ? — /I. Not 
a n\. I have* been recently taking oui sandalwood oil 1 1 on i My mho. 'hs, oi the things 
that t ! m* \ make we* make* ourselves. 

(f, What a i r«i i»g enn u t s have you g< t lor obtaining alrhohol ?— .! . YYe I *u v our 
alcholiol tmni one of the distilleiies of Dairy & Co 

(>. J )u I y } \ ee v — . 1 . ^ e*H. 

t). Does t lie* Kxeise Depa rt nielli give* any Double? — .1. The duty is now charged 
on <mii pieparntinn. That wasluought in id out a veai ago. 

1j m As reg.n ds i lii* Indian Stores Depni luiciii beDde- di ug s, do vou dt*al with in>tru* 
ments? Ate* those olituim*el iiom Europe oi do vou man ufaet lire tiu*m out here l” — .1. 

They have got a fai tmv now in eonueelion with the Ihnithav Depot and they make some* 

ol the instruments We specialise in nu*dieinal preparations. 

O |s it ;l ( Je \e*i nmeut Maetniv v 1. 1 do not know exactly what t li t*i ?■ armnge- 
is. The iadoiv is mu bv a gentleman named Mi. levies. r rite*ie» i- an anauge- 
riK'nt between (ioveintnent and him On this agreement in' makes instillments, etc , for 
» iovernineiit. 

Sir 7 ). J. Tata- - <*. Do you think that the * \eise* duly hamper*- the* Indian manu- 
facturer in any wav!" A. 1 think it does when- lie has go!, to pay tor the loss that 
occur* in manufacluu*. There is the loss due to evapoialion 

D. Do you know what is the pi ice of oi;ij tar?- A. L have not had anything* to do 

with it. It, is difficult to get it out lieu*. 

Q. It can la* imported?- 1 . I suppose so. 

• ffan'hfc Tandit )f. M. Malariya. (*. What would the equipment cost tor making 
coal tar? — A. 1 could not tell you. 

Q, E (Highly ?- .1. r lVn to fifteen lakhs. 


Witness No. did. 

FIon bee Con. YV. M. Mi, ns, E.E., c.i.e., ('hnf ICngineer for Irrigation, Afad?as. 
Note. — The written and oral eralenee of lJn< uitni’ss is confident nil . 


YVjtnkss No. ‘did. 

Ekv. J. Cain, Chinch M issionary Society, / hnn magudem . 

Whitten Evidence. 

The darned net lace industry (resembling Limerick lace) is of so limited extent L» oe industry, 
here that we have not experience enough to answer the questions set by the Commission. 

In passing through Covlon in 1801 Mrs Cain was attracted by women in Cotta darning 
lace on coarse net and she thought that the industry might be carried on — in a very 
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small way -in our Gills’ Boarding School. She taught a lew girls hut very little was 
done until alter the famines of ] 89(1-97 and 1899-1900 when she urged young widows 
to take it up. She had to find the; patterns and material and procure sales. She softn 
saw that liner net and thread were necessary and now designs as time went on. Other 
women began to learn as tin* pressure of high prices made it important for them to add 
to the family income by other means than precarious coolie work. Gradually the 
demand grew for a better ela^s ol wmk, simh as collars, irai Hers, fichu*. veil*., hahics* 
bonnets, handkerchiels, etc. These all need new designs and careful attention to 
fashions. So it is not a purely indigenous industry; it needs tin* superintendence ot one 
alive to changes and vagaries of ladies’ lashions and one w ho can design or direct the 
designing of new pat erns. The two ladies in charge of the work arrange for the 
cutting out of the net choosing the patterns (according to tin* ability of the workers) 
giving tin* right amount of thread, etc. The workeis take the work home and having 
completed it bring it in and the superintending lady look- at the voik, lake** notice oi 
the cleanliness or <d Imtwj, • of the net and bestows what seems to Ik* fair wages. (Some- 
times the work is so discoloured and so badly darned that nothing or next to nothing 
can he given. Unsatisfactory workers drop off or have to lie sent away with a recom- 
mendation to devote their energies to coolie work.) 

All the material conies fiom England. 

The Government, iccognised Mrs. U tin’s enteipnso by bestowing upon her in 1909 
a silver Kais«*r- i-U ind Medal. 

The attached pamphlet shows tin* character of the work. 

h’.vt/acts ir<nn ,t pamphltt Inj Mrs. Cam *;// Uir I hun tnaf/ujr m l.arr Jm/uu/if 

1 began in a very small way among tin* elder girls of our hoarding school when 1 
came to Dummagudem for the first time in 188 T J had (•fieri wished in my first year:* 
ol service :n India that the ehh , r girls in a hoarding school had something to do out of 
school hours. Thc\ ;ir»* apt lo g(*l so lisfb*ss and heavv and have too much time to them- 
selves. 1 hey cannot he alwavs Tending, and they aieso poor— seldom have n copper to huv 
a look - and 1 n*cd to wood**! w li"t t . *■* s* u <* ( on Id md do -mnelliimj iimrc to in , ei ,, - ! tin;: 
When w«* wmv in Cotta, Ucylon, in 18^9 detained ior tin* *d earner, 1 saw 7 the women and 
girls all bii\\ darning md, and I thought* 4 this is Ihe veiv thing; 1 want '. Tin* avail 
i n Tigyli t me -mm* "ditches; 1 was very stupid at if, but she wa* patient, and she gave me n 
few patterns mughlv drawn mi paper Wo sent to London for soim* net and darning tlncad 
copied the pattens on lliin paper, which we pasted on blown papei, and so began. A 
few of the older gaK soon Icaiued, but o*ir sab*" wen* \ ei v ]imit<*d. 'Ihe first worker 
outside tin* school was a l.mn* Km boy, the mu of the headman of a village neat. 

Miss Grill. *.m, our devoted im*dical lu*lpcr, could draw', and she helped Us greatly 
with jiattirns, and would put my (rich* ideas straight. Our eldet girls iimnied and left 
school, ft; me ot them kept up tin* lace woik. and now their children are among mu 
best workers. In thost* days w<* used to get horn England six yards of net am! half a 
pound of darning cotton at a nine. We soon used embroidery cotton and limn linen 
flourishing' d bread. 1 used to prepare cveiy piece of work with my own hands, but now 
we tun e font girls and a woman constantly employed cutting out and preparing tin* 
work. A man draws the patterns on specially ruled paper, but. T still have to design, 
and 1 fin*! Ihe patterns in many odd pieces, leaves and 1 ninny hooks, old laces, fashion 
plates! We imw use about k?()() xnrd« of not a week, and have over 700 outside workers, 

as well as many of tin* girls working in the school. Wo use chiefly Peri-Just a Elosetfe 

in colours and in while. Our work increased after ihe famine of 1897. We had a* few 
poor ’.tiling women who had tu be helped, ami making' work for people spoils them. So 1 
said there wa> to hr no more* such help. E»>r one month we would feed thorn, vmd they 
were to learn lam* woik; and so tin* lace class began on the verandah. JJow to get a 
market was tin* next thing. JMiss Bruce, our zenana helper (1895-99), made ihe woik 
known among hoi frimuls, and, when she went to Darjeeling for the hot weather (1898), 
got im many orders. So we took courage and went on. Miss Erolil ieh kepi on tin* work 
while we wen* away on fin lough (1900-1), and since our return, M iss Wallen has been 
my chief partner (shall 1 not say?) hy getting sales among lirr friends, cutting out new’ 
patterns dmng all the accounts, giving out work, etc. All the collars, cuffs, etc., have 
to Ik* eu! out exactly, Ihe pattern drawn and then {lasted on to strong* paper and mounted 
on lliin muslin. Each piece of work has to lie folded up in newspaper and given to the 

worker. Friends have been most kind in sending us newspapers. The workers are 

nearly all very poor, and live in huts of one room, where everything is done, cooking, 
eating and sleeping. How’ they keep long pieces of work clean one can hardly under- 
stand, but wo are so thankful that they can do their work in their ow f n homes. At 
times it is amuGng to hear an old worker explaining to a new* one how to keep her work 
clean. 1 You must buy a piece of soap; you must keep a clean rag near you; if you 
stop your work to wipe the perspiration off your face you must wash your hands again ; 
if you scratch your head you must wash your hands; if you take up the baby you must 
wash your hands ’ and so on. Y)ne of the Christians, enumerating the good of lace work, 
said : * It is good for three thing, >, it gives ns money; it keeps our wives from gossiping. 
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they have no time to be running to the neighbours 1 houses; and it makes them clean. 

In the boarding school it is a great condor! to me. We pay the girls a little for 
eatery piece done well, so that they have some money wherewith to buy books and to put 
in the collections. Some of the older ones have saved enough to buy a cow bv the time 
they married. They are so proud of having their own hooks, bought with "their own 
mime} . lhe first thing that a girj stives up for is a Bible. As tor the poor women who 
work, they say many would ha\e died had it not been for the lace. Some, who formerly 
lived by begging, now earn enough to support themselves and help other members of 
their families. 

We seldom teach any new worker now, and have quite given up the learners' class. 
One worker teaches another, and, at times, it is quite piteous to hear would-be workers 
say: ‘ 1 can do flowers and loaves, please give me just a little bit of net to learn on.’ 

* No, no,’ I say, ‘ new workers mean more pins, more papers, more needles, more 
strength on our part, and more ladies who are willing to buy.’ 1 Ah! but we are so 
poor, just give to me/ Sometimes 1 give in, but generally we are obliged to turn 
away would-be learners. 

There are about 700 workers, who were paid last year Rs. 27,170-2-0. I think the 
lace workers ga\e mine than Its. 700 last year in thank offerings. To the war fund they 
have contributed their share earnestly hoping that their annas will help towards the 
speedy termination of that calami!} . 

We have been wonderfully helped in oui .sales. Fiiends, known and unknown, in 

all parts of India, (Treat. Britain, ('anada, Australia, and New Zealand fake boxes of lace 

and show them to their friends who in their turn take boxes. 

We June bad txvo bronze medals and lour silver medals Iron) the Industrial Section 

of the * Fine A its Society’s’ Exhibition in Madras, a silver medal from the Indian 

rhristiaii Exhibition, in Madras, 1002, a silver medal from tin* Kiln alien Exhibition, 
Madias, 1007. the iourth best collection of lace in the National Don* •••■is Exhibition in 
Bombay, 1001, a bronze medal at the Industrial Exhibition, .Nngpi:., 1000, a bronze 
medal at the Mysore Exhibition, 1012, a money prize at flic second Exhibition, 1010 and a 
gold medal in 1010. 

The ma jority of our workers are ('luisthuis, but we allow* others to learn, and would 
let many more were it not for the fact that we have not enough time or strength to 
instruct them. We make arrangements for all to have some (’lirisiian teaching. We 
ha\e about one hundred hois who woik beautifully, most oi I he a* cone* 1o church The 
Kois arc an aboriginal tribe who lixe in the jungle and are hard-working rough culti- 
vators. The women help their husbands and also cut firewood and bring it in lor sale 
from door to door. Their hands are bard and horny in the ixtrime, and yet some of them 
do (lie lace work mosl olovei ly and keep it clean in a marvellous way. Except a lew 
whom a teacher's wife visits during the week, the caste women attend a Bible class on 
Sundays. 

Noth. - II ;t?i(s * did not <nrc <>ntl mdrm'r. 


WTinkss No. 211. 

Mu. T. Samsox, I’topm fin , Dhautjuw Oil Mill , (iiinjuw dislint . 

0 * Wnirirx K\ idknci-;. 

Immediate!} alter the termination ot the South Afiican War, through which I 
'Civcd in the imperial Yeomanry, 1 came to India and joined a vcjv old established 
firm in Faleutla and, in 11)08, took oxer the management of the Aska Sugar Winks and 
Distillery and remained m that (opacity until the mid of I Old, and then made arrange- 
ments to erect this mill on a small capital, being under the impression that my oils, 
to bo sold under a guarantee of purity, would find a. ready market at rates at least equal 
to the adulterated oils so much consumed in this district and throughout India. 

I however found out that it was just the lexerse and it was then necessary for me 
to choo.se between one of two courses, viz., (1) to remove the guarantee of purity, or in 
ot.hei words, adulterate and supply the sweet oils preferred by the public and at good 
rales, with a maximum proiit and working on a small capital, or (2) to continue the 
guarantee of purilv, increase my capital to enable me t > keep the mill wanking almost 
the whole year which would be necessary, dispose of the oil at the low' rates offered, profit 
as in the first case and at the same time, lead the wax in supplying a pure and wholesome 
article for t onsumption. 

1 decided that the latter course we*- the » orieet cnuise io work upon and as my gua- 
rantee of purity carried conviction to the purchaser and consumers, 1 found a good de- 
mand. My difficulties then commenced in the matter of increasing capital. Tie Bank of 
Madras would not give the usual assistance in financing ujhhi the security of my stocks. 
I then discussed the matter with a local Raja and a Zamindar, as both their estates 
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adjoined this mill, but was unable to persuade either oi them to take the necessary 
interest. Considerable Indian capital is available in this district but the holders are 
very backward and accordingly huld unfavourable views regarding industries as a fofrn 
oi investment. I am however inclined to believe tlTat had Mr. Tressler, the then 
Director of Industries, Madias, instead of sending his Personal Assistant (for reasons 
which will be seen later) inspected tin: mill himself and enquired into the local condi- 
tions and the excellent prospects offered, which my figures prove, he could have given 
a most favourable report and this would have acted as a stimulus as in the case of the 
United Provinces, the local finance would have been forthcoming. 

Being close to Jtaugoon, the oil (gmgelly and ground-nut) much of which is now 
sent to that port from Bombay, can bo shipped Irom here and 1 have received an 
excellent report upon my samples Irom that market from a European firm, if the oil is 
sold under a guarantor . At the same time, this mill is situated in the heart of a produce 
district and has enoimou. scope for expansion. 

Before selecting tin nmst suitable class of machinery for a small capitalist, 1 
communicated with I he Director of Industries, Madras, who was then testing a plant 
almost new to the Bast. 1 1 is replies regarding this plant were so satisfactory, that 1 
decided to inslal the same and he further tillered to supervise the erection for me. 
AHor a very short test, I found the plant unsatisfactory. Mr. Silver, -Director oi 
Industries, United Provinces, having been informed of the class of machinery working 
her <\ \vrn!e to me Im my opinion, whir 1 was gi\en, and he, when acknowledging receipt 
of my letter, stated that the same confirmed all lie found wdien making enquiries into 
the capabilities of this make of plant, aud Ihat he condemned the same, first merely 
upon tic' description given, and subsequently continued this upon expert examination. 

The Director of Industries, Mr. Tressler, recently sent ii is Personal Assistant to 
compare his working results with mine and 1 now- understand that he, after giving the 
plant a very long testing, finds (he same unsat islactory. Ills Personal Assistant gave 
me some iufoiiuution regarding the working methods adopted by him with this plant 
in Madras, and the high juices there for his gingeliv products. As I his information 
seemed somewhat eratic, 1 WTote to Mr. Tiesslei on dune the 7th : ami sent a reminder 
on flu* 11th August lo know’ il it was eoimi or otlieiwise, as 1 wished to work my plant 
for a time on similar lines and could expoil my products to Madras, but uji to the present 
have received no leply fmm him although a period of four months has elapsed. 

I mention this as any information or advice given In the Department ol Industries 
should be leliable and sound enough In work upon, as no doubt the time will soon come 
when new, especially small, industries will be guided entirely by the advice of these 
departments and l he results max be very serious indeed, as in my own case, if such 
conflict ing and misleading .advii c and infounation U given. 

I should here like to record the assistance 4 and <id\ ice of a very sound nature always so 
promptly given to me hy Mr. Sil\er, Diieitor of 1 mlus! ries, United Provinces. and 
in this connection it is interesting to n«de lioin his Annual lleport for ID 1 5-1 0, that the 
Local (lovcinment th-Tc has been gi\en linam ial as^-islanec in tin 4 case of a huge 4 oil 
pressing mill lo enable it to in^tal new ami modern machine) \ with a much incicased 
capacity. 

Tf this mill was assisted with finance to the extent of a maximum of Its. 50,000, 
most of which would be on tin 4 security of stocks, it would enable me to use I ho present 
plant for the first, pressing only and to add presses for the second extraction, instead of 
renewing the whole machinery, and the concern would then he on a sound footing, but in 
(he present cireumslances it. will la 4 necessary for me to close down the mill almost 
immediately. My loss is considerable but unimportant as compared with the wrong, 
but nevertheless, 'bad opinion that will be held of this industry, and that the very one 
Ihat t! o Government of India are doing so much to promote just at present*. 

Idie foregoing in formation is brought to your notice with the hope that the same 
may be of some assistance to your Commission and that others like myself w T ho have 
.settled down for many years in the Bast and who are sufficiently enterprising and 
interested in tfic country to use their own capital in opening up new industries in the 
bimkw'ard districts, will, in the absence of financial assistance from the hank, receive 
the same from Government on similar lines. 

Note. — Mr. Samson did not give oral evidence. 
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WTinksh No. 245. 

^Iit. V. A- (Ox, Emjnicci and Manaytii , ,1/r.w*.. (.c^njc Hi union <\ ('<>., Cochin. 

Wkh i ls Kviik.m r. 

(iovernnioni aid is undoubtedly requited ini the purpose oi establishing new nidus- Kin.ineiO *'*• 
tiin.s financed by Indian capita) until new mduMncs aie mim esstulty developed to such 
an extent that public confidence is cstabl ished in sucli eoneeins. 

AVlieit* Government help is required tin* m linin' should he investigated bv experts 
preferably connected with t lit* Depai t ment oi Industiies and it thev aie satisfied tiial 
(In* proposals aie sound only such aid as would In* Mitlieieni to induce the public to 
invest m ilie concern should he granted at cording to the spec lal cm unistam cs ot tin* ease. 

A" regards the manutuetiue oi machinery planted that tin* iipuies and estimates nu 
whieii tin* scheme is based are approved by the ( io\ ei niuent cxpeits. < «i p 1 1 a I would be 
attracted by — 

1. Government guarantee ot inter*. si sav tor live yeuis with or without retuiid. 

2. Provision ol Mifheient share eajiital to nominate a Director on the Hoard. 

3. ( inveni men i promise ot pureh.re ol pioduets as Ion”* as qualitv and pint* aie 
maintained at a saiisiuctoiy standard. 

( iov ern tnenl <ontio] should be limited to certu'ii povveis vested in the Director re- 
present i up 1 ( ioveiiumnl on the lloaid to pievent ill considered experimental or speculative 
measure's he mo* adopted. 

In a ( iov i'll! nu ut allied imiu'iii luitliei aid should be planted toi the flieoictieal '1 rui'unjr <e 
and nracticul t rain mil** oi nppient i»*es as the siieeesstul dev elopineiit ol tin* man ntaef uro Hpjiiriitu^ 
oi machinery in tin- eoiintry <i«i •ends entnelv on the siipplv o} well li. lined, < flicienl, 
skilled labour from iitteis and machinists locnaineeis m chatje. 

1 lie ioundat ion ol a mechanical training should be based on the |>inctic«tl training’ 
in a sin 'cessl ii I conmicjcial machine and httinp shop A ppi cut ices sh d 1 -eue at leaD 
For two veins in the simps and during the same time attend compulsory * lapses in elenmu- 
taiy im'rhanies. dim i Loses to lie conducted undei ai ruiis>(*uicii1 with the IVcImica] 
lidiuatmii J )c‘pa rl im'ii 1 m the' class mourn to be pmv ided toi the pin pose .it ta< hod to the 
M oi ks ( onij>etitive e\ain mat ions to be In Id at the* end ol two veais tm* Government 
selmbirdiips to enable* students oi ability to eeonple*le their theondieal e'dmation. Those 
unable fo obtom si heda i "hips would be* we’ll trained mechanics with sullicient Diooieiieal 
know Ice lev jo enhance then use! ulm'ss. 

Mechanical training on these lines is es-eidml to tin 'uccsstui d. v clopim*nt oF 
iiien ii tact me ol imnhiimiy bv Indians. At pmmnl Indian woikmen are \ ci \ quick 
to learn, have undoubl *d MuM but cannot he ndcd on to leaintam a hi”h standard ol 
woik without constant Kuropea u j v i-ion. ’I he* same eh-pnv ed cliii o>m v Ihiil h as 
been instilled m the Indian sobhci i,. tin dn.1 dm, ,,d;ne and the insistence of a 
li't-li sfamlanl by liritidi oiheris cun a: ■ he .•hefted in tin* Imlim woikmen. 

Diie,< ( Iov ci linienl aid and eonliol ale* m>| advoiaicd ;r pcncial and peimam*ul 
nnncoiics but oniv in eases while imvv nnJu Mies aie bene si r t > *c 1 to mve confidence 
to t nc I ml inn investor. 

Tim first, most impoitant. and pe*Mnam*'il mcnMiie* to be adopicd lot ihc eiuour.nm- 
m •' i o ; Indian imln-tims is the uduplmn of a well consider'd scheme tor the tiainfm** 
ot mechanics and those who would fill position., ed i espniisibi I d \ . a tiaminc* that m 
time would eradicate ihc Iciidcmy to a want <d sustained elloit in 1 ‘flioiencv. 'IT is train- 
hi c can only la* .i< q u n ed mill, r tin* d i sc i p 1 1 ne and . o nt red o I com out, la I vv oik * w h e* i ,* 
efficicmey and constant emleavoiii a»c entoiccd and where* alone the experience* ran be 
»:aii»('d win, b is necessary to mlve the various piohlrnu that have to be dealt with bv 
ev,rv c-rade rd worker in sin ll concents. 

Fn limiting my' answers to the* various questions concern inc tinancial aid to mdiis. 
tiial enterprise*, and the tiaininp* of appi“utice*s [ do so as they arc the onlv subjects of 
which 1 have personal experience. 

. T .im Manager of Me^is. Cm Hiunlon \ Son, Km.»irmei^ Cochin. MV have 
liainc'd apprentice's for years both in our Foumliv and Wmkshon m fact the w Imb* ot our 
foundry bunds lmve* be'en trained in our ioumlrv by our {oiindrv mummer Mr. (J. 

Ibtilev a ltd all our machine hands and fillets have been liaiimd m* our wiukshops and 
we are now tuniiiiL , ‘ out oil encim's and othc'i* macbinerv which arc* eompc'tinc succ(*ss- 
Fullv w ith im])orjc>d ai tic ],'s of the* same description. 

I r nmi man v interviews with ind imut ini Indians 1 am convinced Dial <>ncn well 
trained labour end a certain amount ol Mulled Kuropcan confrol. which a f "';rf'"cn j is 
necessary ('specially in the machine "hops and foundries industries founded mt the Jim-s 
I have* pointed out vvouM find support from Indian capital. 


Oini. Tvmr.M r\ 2 nd JTaun \m 10 17. 

A/r /^ . If . Stewart . — (). \ ou an* Kn^ineer and Manager of Messrs (icor*r* H/unton 
& Son? -.1. Yes. 
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Q. Where is your film established ?■ — A. Our Works are in Cochin, but we have 
branch "Works in Aleppey uml Xnchur. 

(J. llow many years’ expei icnce haw* you in your present position? — A. Thiittvu 
x ears. 

tj. J mm* you retei to having Darned appi entices. Have you any definite system of- 
training ? — . I . Mo. A number oi applicants aie always coming in to be trained as liltor- 
and tinners and we take them on and geueially lor tin* first week wo try them and then 
they stop with iis loi one year nr two y*ais or I hire yeai.s and when they have begun 
to do ii etui work, we start them on pay. 

Q. Have they any pieviuus knowledge?—.!. JNo. 

(J Alter a year i i two you •‘tail them on j#.i\ , do tin y stay on with you 01 do 
t hey go away?- A. S« me Wa\ on with u>, but a good mans have got work up country 

in Bombay and other yl.ne-. t )n the lesiilK we give them eertitieates and with tljem 

they gel woik. 

n, J(a\e liny got ai aptitude?- 1. 7 es \ eiy great. A lad o! fifteen will learu 
woik in a month wlmli apjuenliees at home would take about a yeai. J h(*y pick up 
xerv ijuiekl\, but they have to he stinllv Mijiei \ jmm! tin* wliole tini 1 . 

(> Is th.it about Ihe age they come to you — fifteen sears and upward- ?- .1. ^ es. 

(K And \ ou get lliem in good numbms? .1. As manv a.s we want. 

(J 1 1 1 1 w m.iiiN niim do sou eniplns in \our works v — 1. In our wmkshops 70, in the 
found r' \ 00 and in m:i l.i nn h vvoiks aoeording* to the number ot contracts out. \\ (* 
base about ‘*(i a ppjvnt ico.s always. 

(J. What is the lnghe i tiny rim l he to lie will) you? .1. Tile higlie'-t- pay of 

appi ent ice'- in tin* was ol steads wages h about Bs. 1 ^ t» lb a month, but w e base 

hon us and (onti.ol ss stems by ssliieh thiy make mine money Instead <d mi leasing 
i In* wages we do a lot of our woik by piece- w m k. They base a steady wage and jf 
we base a repetition job, i.e., a good many aitiele- ot one pal tern we gi\e if nut on 
eontiaet to llie men and some ol them make a good lot <d money. 

( ) Tiles ran i i-e lo be foremen? .1. ^ e- b\ e base a ioieman who gels lh. (it) 

and tin 1 man mi i haigr ot machines g» ts In. •?(). 

(K The mdinan median u gets bow miudi?- I In (7 m bin it is about ten Minas 
a day <u I w el \ e annas. 

O. Do sen jjise f mining in IIumus a- well as m prailne? — 1. AO. that is what 
I should I ike to s<>e done. 

(J. Do (he\ manage to m ipuie it loi themselves? I Soon ol them do. \Vi> 
have one in our Imp who evidently sludied at home. We give a bonus lur making 
i m ju os eiiii’ii U in mat limes and me or two li.ne eomt* <ml with iniprns emenis 

(J ( hie or two base shown a laeuHv lm mseiitions and improsmg the existing 
machines?- I. Ves. 

(J. Do (lies' undeislaml l\ngliAi? .1. 7 A good mans ol them < a a juA lead 

bmu 1 isb . They base been tduealed enough to lend Imglish. 

(>. To lead a technical boos i- iallit‘r diHieuli ? -.1. That is, o| i nurse, tl i Hi t nil One 
ol our lads undei stands Ihe general tliemv oi, say, ojl engines. 

O. Tn sour last paiagrapli sou sav, ‘‘ I’bom mans intei views with influential 
Indians I am tons meed that given well Darned laboin and a leilam amount ol skilled 
Kumpean control, which at piesenl is netessaiy especially in llie machine simps and 
I mi nd i ies, indusliiev <m the* line- I have pointed out would find .support from Indian 

capital.” That is y in exponent e in ibis pari * >1 llie count rs?- 1. Ws. 

Q You base b.ol no expmieme el-ewlmm in India? A No. " n 

(J. You think ibal that would be the east* wittiout diieet ( ios ermneii t nssista nee ? — 
.1. I bmk Indian capital would coni'* imwaid il a H'lnrm were inn under expert 
Kuropean emit ml at present. 

(J llie <lir(*etmii in which sou would like to set* ( ins eminent assistance given is 
in tbe way ol technical education am! (mining? I 7 e-. 

(J. Would that bt* made simultaneous with the svmk m the shops?- A. \ es. As 

tai as w e an* toneeined, we would give apprentices two hours during Ihe day to 

attend classes. 

Mi (\ E . Loir — 1>. There is one particular point that ! want to follow tip specially. 
You suggest, “ The Inundation ot a meehanieal training -lmubl he based on the 
praetiial training in a siieee.ssful ronmien ial mat lime and fitting simp.” ()t course, 

sou < mild only base that with a good first class concern?- .1. Of course, to an extent. 

Dili the past experiemc is, that it is best for them to attend a general repair shop 
to gain general expmienee. 

(}. But sou want to add to file column -mine classes to give theoretical (mining 
as well?—.!. Yes. 

(>. It. would ltd he possible to do that except in a big workshop when you have 
got a fair mini! w* of apprentices?- -.1 . \n But it could he done in a good many 
places with (inwnineiil aid. Tlie idea is that it will he a condition of Hovemment 
aid, to train apprentices. 
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Q. 1 should imagine that engineering concerns, a rule, ait* less ]ikcl\ to require 
government. assistance ?- .1. We would Aveleonie a system like that, because I take 
it § that it would ho an asset ol the firm to ha\e a steady supplx oi well-trained labour 
to extend tin* business. (internment 1»«*1 j> in training appieni it e> would be \aluable 
ij it st iiiuilat(*d tin'll- ambition by the "rant ol sehola i sh ips The |uosenl appienlire 
see.*. nothing before him but to beeonn* a good workman or jio^vildv toieman We 
want men trained to be abb* to carry on and extend our business m vaiinu* capacities. 

(J. How many concerns do you think on the West ('oast would be < upside ol takim*- 
in enough appient ices to make it worth the ( »o\ ernuien t *s wliib to add a s< hool with 
classes tor theoretical training;' .1. On tin* West toast there aie only two oii'-moeiiii" 
firms. n * 

(l- How many apprenliees could you take m if (Joxeinmenl put down classes 
at your door in tin* way oi theoretical haining? 1. We could tain* |l). Wi> have 
now' about d(). 

(>. Wliat class ol work do you do'' You do general repairing?- A. Yes. 

Q. Jh» \ou do anything with ships?- .1. Odd jobs for ships that come along. 

<). What other work do urn dn?~.l. We make oil engines and pumps. We dram 
huge areas. 

(). You me in lustily niii kino- oil out! im- i' -.1 . Wo Imn oul „il ou'iines up If) 

30 horse-power. 

Sir D. 7. Tat tt — tj What Hass o! men «|.> mui huxe as appreuiices? Are they 
local men? — . 1. We have had all rinses. 


(>. ( j f local people? from w li.it class are I low dia.xn?- , I 1 mm a 
haxe had Brahmins, and we turn* had Smlras ; but the greater tun b«*i 
Ibunaii Cathnln s Tin*} an* nmie oi b*ss about the siiiic as tin* M.ipp 1 k 

Hefon* tin * \ collie to you luxe they had anx expotienee of a , kind? 
unless at home some ol them are sons ol t al penter*. and so toi th. 

O Is Iheie a nieeliann al population ol an\ kind in tin- nnghboui Imod in m 
x on draw your appient n e- ?— . I Horn tin* general population about Cochin. 

(>. Belore you came heie, then* wen* in* indu-.li ml woiks ol an\ kind? 
were b c.i ! ( «u peiilcis? — .1 . Then* were skilled aitimn- 

And it is I mm that class that urn thaw \mii apjn eul i< e- v .1 ^ ( ] tl 

I hen » d \ou m y that I hex know' \ t * i y little hngli-di'- I. Most 
know just enough to lead and undeist.iud i let i act mils 

fj. Who aie the imtrucioLs and lomuien llt.d \ou emplnx? — I Ail nali\c- 
keep coni ml o\ei tic* thing. In the I* undrx we ha\e an Ibig I ishinau in ehaigc, bui 
he has Ills ioieman under him and w* have sonic in our works 

kk So, how inaiix Kmopean- huxe \ou under - you r — ,1 OnU one. 

Von talk ot Mi. Bailex ? I lh> i in « barge oi the minln 


! i kisses. We 
aie pr< ba 1)1 * 

ind? -.1. No, 
w hem 
Them 

e f I \ 

appii'iit i< cs 

We 


tin* 


. 1 . 


\ ci na< uiais ? 1 1 < 

W c ha \ c a I *out 


* eommuineal.* 
70 nn‘n in om 


i \ . 

. with Ills Wo 
machine shoo 


(J. lie has not shall 
th mug h t in* I'oi ema n ? 
la <Mu loundrx. 

And those men who are helping am in tin* woikdmps and in tumin 
engines- would Aim lease them entirely in charge <d making oil-engines ; or 
they eajtabb* after some expeiiein-e to cniry on th-* wmk enCrel\ t ln*ms(*|\ es ? 
Noiret. They havi* not had the responsibility. They have* not Un* 


poopie 

and dO 
out oil 

in* 


sense ot icspmisi- 


moment the\ an* b*!< to 


w ages 
t w I * I \ { 1 


hi Iffy. 

Q- I hey will work under insl im-i ions verx well, but tin 
themselves? — . I. They are a])t to get off. 

Hon' bit' Su IS .V. Mnokcij. c. (). What is the rate oi 
carpenter, blacksmith and titter? — 1. Caipenler about annas 

(J. Cor an oidinarx labour**! ?—. I . Bight annas. 

(J. Blacksmith? >1. Ten to txxelxe .annas. 

Q. And titter? - A. It vai i(*s. Some of < in- litters have txvelvi ... 

Tlli'.V would Iiiim- lilolur \va«i\s if no hud i,<d the system ol limit's mid coiitiu.-ls 

C. 'Unit- is in voiir firm, lint oeiierall\ f— I, || v.incs accord iii-T to Jooilily. 
Madias and Bombay it is x cry much bigliei. \\ ages an* going' up, 

(>. Can you tell us liow much?- A. In the last few years it has risen about, ] think 
d0 per cent. ’ * 

Q- You -are r Herring to town wages? -.! In ( T»«-li in , 

Q. In the villages ? — . 1 . We <rol no titters from o)h,. r vilI:io,. s . 

Q. In the Tile Factory, I u ulersluml, the coolv labour is" four annas a day or 
three annas and mno pie-:-' H is up in the country. 1 do not know. 

Q- You do not pay ci>>lit annas?— .1. Yes for coolies at times, if 


here to? lahourei , 

md so foith. 

In 


in they can get eight annas anil more by shipping ej 
rates in Fornke. My works are in Cochin. 


tlu*re are ships 
I do not know about, the 


45- A 
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I//. .1. ( futlli itnn. — O. 1 should like to £et Horn you some idea of the prospe< is 
o{ nie<diau leal en<n iieeiin^- alonj* this mast. WTiut work is now done and vvliat pros- 
]H ( t^ then* aie in the iutiue. ^ on lia\e alluded, in \ our replies to the President and 
to Mi. Low, to the tuet that \ou aie enframed hugely on dunnage work. 1 think \\ will 
he intoiostine-, to the ( omm ission ji you will hiieflv describe to what extent met ban e*a) 
appliances an* hem*' 1 used in llu- yv-lem:' .1. In d i a\ aueore and Alcppey theie aie 
latye aieas oi suhineio'ed lands. About thirtv vears aj»o mechanical puni])s weie put 
up li\ Mr. I»i unton and he started i . dram ail these lands lor eulti \ atioji . Ihdoie 
that m dinars scoop wheels wen* used lor small aieas just on the fringes ot the S uh- 
melted land-. Now w«* haw* ahout loJKM) arris umiei pumps besides whieh otln*i 
In ins are enjjayed in the businc-s both Indian and Luiopeun which would laise the 
ai ea to ^b,(HM) aei es 

k J - ^ hat depth ot ' atei i- 1 h t • »■» « on the submerged land’'—.!. I lie maximum depth 
i -i\ teel. 

0 Ha\e \ on »of humid" 1 I In- hold owneis put uji elav bunds round the land 
they leijiurc. d he i • 1 ; i \ is veiv <o»nd and water tieht. 

{ l What I \ j «e ot engine and pump!'-- 1 We mo our own make. It i- a sort (l f 
sei ew jnimp invented by Mr. Hrunb n It is not a continuous screw. It Inis a vertical 

-('Indie w ll h -I \ b I ,n tes. 

How ina'iv pumps aie u-ed oil the roast!'' 1 \hoiit bt) pumps. 
n d in*\ an- el! d 1 1 v eii bv oil engines!-' 1. I’arllv steam and partly oil. 

(J And 1 1 1 o \ one iim* to a leitam 'mount ot meehaiiieal eno i neeri no vrork !' ! 

Omle a bio demand I’eople aie now wanting mu engine- and pumps 

kb Aie th‘*ie am fuithei aieas to be taken up!' -.1. dhey ai«* taking up mme in 
t lie Aleppey kike 

kb Is I li is <u I < i \ a I ion la i rl v pi oli table !' . 1 . A ei \ (hie ooo<l < i op pa A s for t he whole 

ol t h ■ • bunds oi initial cost oi cm losing an aiea. 

( J °«i w hat trims i- tins piimpiim doner' .1 Wo nive our pumps at so mm li 

a pump bo diammo watoi and all wajje- aio paid b\ Ihe emit r.ietor who hires a pump. 

k' How Iiiiij doe s piimpinp puui: 1. Wo stall ju Novemboi and iinish a! Aleppo) 

tu I >ei ein I n ; . a ml we Ihen hilliL’ ovci pumps up to d'lhlnil nlid <jo on till Maieb. 

kb Ai. I in i e mu n \ mw mill- on t iie coast !" — i. Not man\ 1 here m mio m ('n< bin 

and mie in dd u Inn and one oj two m Malabar. 

0- Itiele is a bilL'e bi|s||*e-s done iieie in e\lra«tlljo fiuoanul oil r* — - ! Yes. 

'/ \ le tin i • main I ndian ow ned milk!'-- I Omb a |,t. 

O Wh.it t \ pe sue they I l*ntai) nulls. 

(/. And t hex sue woikiny with steam cn^iiick''- I. Ye-. 

k y - I s the development ot the extuulmn ot (oooaiuit oil on the ilnloase oi she 
' lona i n : I. About slatnmaiv in the last lew vein- 

k y A- ieoanlv labom, bumoilv, theie was sli ipluuldm^ here!-' — .1. Ws. Now ml, 
li i pbu i Id in o . but the huildmy ol -mallei paltamars and native -ailino < mIi. 

kk Aie steam oi petnd engines mm h employed in Ihe back w atei s !' -,| AVe hsive 
b« eii impelling si jjood man) pelud engines in the last i «*\\ veins 

(J. I suppose most ol vour w oi k-peopJe air the dost endants ol the old ship- 
w Mi: hi s y - - . I ^ es. I I it * \ make a most exeellent (lass ol shipwrights AYe are .seudin<;‘ 
boats to Mesopotamia and lhr\ ueir built bv tin* des( end.uits ol those -li i pvv rights jiikI 
thev -eem to be \ey\ imirl) pha-ed with the bouts there. d he boats, et< . air built 
ol leak Idle woikmrn aie an excellent class of boat builder-. 

k ; Are theie nianv ol them available, m is the mip])l\ dvinjr out*' I ddieie* me 
a L'oel many axailable. 

kb Do these men miniate to othei [daces toi vvoik!' — 1. Yes, a lot ol them <mt 
woik in the lulls umiei the planbi- and so loilh. 

O \ mi have taken up tin* maiuilartnrr ol oil engine- in yum works!'—.!. Yes. 
kb How manv have von lmih Y 1 About ten )ar*>r ones and wi* are experimen t im;' 
with others now. We are building lor the pumping only. We bavi* sold two outside, 
one to Messr-. Shaw Walhni* & Co , (’annanoie and one up in tin* lulls. 

fjnn'hh Su f\. A. 1 htnkt'ijtr — ij Aot under noimal eond itions !' (’an you eoni]M‘te 
in normal conditions!' — 1. ^'es. In normal conditions the market price would he 
Its d,(K)(t m*l . d in* highest i is<» ot late x\e have had so far is dO j>er e(*ni. on petrol 
miLrinrs. 

I// I f haft <i tun (). hoi steam plants do vou usi* coal? — A. Wood and coconut 
she! Is. 

(b How do the people here in tin* oil trade obtain lor barrels for shipping oil!' — I- 
d hey make them lot ally. All the firms make their own casks. 

Q. Dn what scab do they work?— I. On a very hu»*e scale. There is a I > i «»- ship- 
ment ot eoenaiu.t oil. They make tln-ii own casks from white cedar entirely. 

Q. dlien* is no ])roj)osal that you know of so far to put up steam or mechanical 
engines for doin^ this work on a bisrsrer scale No. 
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lip in tic 


1 1 ' Ml WOlks licin- 


( t- * )o . u,u Ul;l ,v ‘' »i;iclniii‘iy for tile pnm-es ami tilt' Im lm lei-r'— .1 \ ,.s 

t ( l ’U)<;ic ls ;> la«*'l> "'1(1.' i imp- of xvmk her. ;'— .1. Vciy u 

(>. W ith this ■itisfcllaiu'tuis class ol work up tin the roasl, is t h<>i «• au\ dilliiitllx 
alout getting Millie ion I It null tiain.'il non to supei x is,, the mimin'! „| il.e much mm v 
.1 Thm- is MU Hit'll 1 1 \ - We have supplied seven,! d.ixeis lu Hie dilterenl hie.m'ms, 
to k ok ott(‘r jJMNWM pla lit a.s well as machinerv lor 1 uhber and tea. 

(>. Vim train nicii sp.-i-inllx 1m this stipci \ is,.,,, x\mk:'-.|. y,. \y,. ;l | M) 

a lot ul niotoi dri\ers too lor motor Pusses 

llun'U, Si i" Kr.ulhlm,, < n. You emplo.x Hiinx lu „,|lx 

mocha UK's — J. 70 in mi) woik^hops. 

O Where do \ou pel these men from Idem an\ clip ineei i n <_• plater I 
men ha\e hoen tiained loeallv. 

(J. Mm e|»1 i up I he foremen Y - I l he loiemen too. Tlie\ ha\c r-iown 

place. 

<>. No i lii'ui'.'t ir.il hammy I No Thex haxe nut puked ,1 ,,,, 

(>. And out ut tiles.' :((i ui |ll, linn lnanx diaxx tin ie than Its |ni);- | \ M|I( , 

of them. 

(J In the iaM M-nteiu e el \om note nm s,a . ‘ Thmii nj.au \ mt.-i \ iew^ uith 
influent ml Indians 1 am <nnvimed that paxen well trained lahoui and a icilam 

amount ol skilled humpeau orntml w Im I, at pie-cnl m lineman ospeeiallx in the 
machine shop, and I undties indimtnes !oum|.*d on Hie lines j haxe pointed out 
wouh! find Mippmt 1 1 oni Indian lapital ’ Whx d.m't they .tail then:-— J. \Vha< I | :;m 
imtheied j, that the\- are hepannmp. 

( l Ilo you think t lie re i- scope tm other emueiih to s| a it 

I think t ht‘i ii is a lop* seope lot it on this toast. 

e. The\ d. nut lielune lu anx s|,.v i|„. v | M . | ^ 

the hulk id mu xxurkeis i s Irmn the .. 1 1 i-:»n . Ins. \Vc luxe had .,„ u n| 

I I' 11 ,Ih ' peuple emu.' tu u- as appi .111 ires, hill thex a h, Her 

'“ ,h " . (hj "' t 1 '" 1 "!' tn the matin ulatiun. and ll.ex , nine in' ill I In 

"'I ft" "'i 1 <" Ci k.* up a pp 1 i lit men!' The "teat hulk ut mu 

Jpprent lees is hum the nilisan i I. is, 

l/r < . A. Ami. (> Du X.III 1 1 1 1 1 ■ l \ uni ,n\\ unileii.il Im xmii yas , 

’ lu L ''' 1 ^ hem v I We imiiii it yet I hem mil ie xx itelme (lie ~xx a I e 

mipmted mu nun and eukc linn, hnylaud. hut umx xxe ale yell my it Muni I.,!.,’. 

,S " ,K J ,l " ' ,l " *''.•) it sii 1 1 a 1 , 1 h I I ha x e Inildlx tested it x el d he 

cuke is 1 1 . 1 1 had. 1 1 is 1 1 , tide In make (lie i.mlmys 4 hit haul. 

O'U lulls ' 1 '"III a jipi 1 'ii 1 1 . is hemn di, mu limn flic ailisan 1 las- ,,n.| ,,h,i 

inn, llieed, lealed. lass's „„ d x on ..... ,| M , llieni li.Kemme up Im (lie ul.,. 

' . M " A "" I"" 1 : 'UX dllleieiiee lu I lie -kill n| these, m in ||,e X(;,x in xx III. h 1 |,e\ 

.U'lUile knouledpe:- Dues I he "d in a led m'as. m-xu, heljel, ,| is : , ln „. n 

sil " s 1 .let ' ’ ! m- less - I We haxe heel, lallle, ImHinale in' Hie hmlie, 

(llsles tlial HU Ihimieh mil -Imps I hey lu.xe m,h .nine Im (he pmpuse ul 

then i a mine. :m ,| thex h.,x" mme llnmieh I Im xx m k lim„ Hie heeinnine xxithmi’t 
*ui\ p I umhle 

(J. d lien* is n n“tt spirit own the land'-' I. 

n And those people xxlm are lm„» tu »„ in t„r indi,sl,ies ,,,e pntli he,, heail 

into the thinp r- 1 ^ es. 

# \t. And you think that in .nuise.d lime they xxill I urn mil l.elle, xxurknien Ilian 

the a 1 1 isa 11 .lass xx ho aie mil s„ xxell .1. | xxmild nut s,\- heller umknieii 

I hey liaxe mure intelhfreme and thex xxmild prnhahlx till (lie hie|,ei p,,s|. ||, ,, 
for Ihe work id supon isinp-. 

( J- Ikcir mechanical skill is nnimnlh not st> onod .o tlial t.j ij )f ' aiti>an <la- v I 
I ‘ould not pi\e a dehnite opinion. It dcpemK on il.mi indi\ nlual ahifitx 
(K r | hcv are takine- to manual lahoui 1 ^'es 


A\’i ! \rs S No. ^Mt» 

^I ,{ - I* I - J5\ku.*, )/ tnhnfi‘ 1 . Untie ', , 'hie IMo/n, Fen>kt\ 

Win i i k\ 1 ] v i nr m r. 

The ill eat d iliieult \' m raisin^ eapital in llirn muiihx is tin xxant ul an ell,, „.|,l 

direelurale. I have Imimd Im uiininy and indn-tiial v I,,.,,. 

either the di reel or, s did not inspire ^11 Hit- ton t e.inlidenee In indine the , | ,,, |„. 

fully suliserilied or they hail no knnxxle.lee of the liusiness. " " 


* Smew Riving evidence we tuve tented the pi<? iion from Tutu’s Works 
cylinder oaetings. 


nnd find it even tor motoi 
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Government conirol could he exercised in preventing companies going to allotment 
on insufficient capital and where I In* industry is new, llie specifications ior the plant, 
plans, etc., should he passed by the Indiistnes Department who, if they had no expert 
in tin- country, in that subject, could submit (hem to known experts at home whom 
services would he at the disposal of the Government and ior wh>eh valuable assistance, 
reasonable lees might be charged. 

1 Ijave seen a mining company allowed fo spend ovei a. lakh d t rupees oil a con- 
een 1 1 a t ion plant which was s<-{ up I ‘JO miles fiom ils mines, although 40 per cent 
o| ) })(> oi e va- wade. It wa- never used and tlie company which would have paid had 
it confined itself to mil in*;, went into li<|uidat ion. 

Had this com pain been obliged to submit it- plans to any engineering expert this 
wa-h* ol nemos would mvc been prevented. 

The Indian I nst i I u - *• ol Seiciu-e might invest i«»a1e new sehemes in eon junet ion with 
tin* Diredor ol inda-lii who would h<* assisted i » y a Hoard. A scale oi lees could he 
clunked to piivah* firms ,ud companies 11 their report and the report of i ho homo 
expel were .ill. K lied to llie p»ve p<*< t ii it wtuild iiispuc eoniidenee and if tin* d iret torale 
was also sound tfreie w.-uld he no dtlheullv m i. using the necessary capital. 

In niv opinion the Indian nieii hauls, more espeeiallv M uliammadans, are most 
jvadv to mv.-t in n»*w v<*utuu*-. ’I ho-r Indians who have made their money in con- 
tiatiiiiL' are vuv ready tn invest m industrial eoneenis The wealth's landlords, who 
tern* then moiiev Inched up in leal piopeitv. ai<* iml -n icady to invest unless Ihev 
have (Oinphle (niifideme in a coin eiu tin* meicliants and coni r aeioi > and perhaps 
tin* I t w \ e i s ,irc more reads tc ud <ln*ii lapital. Mm Ii <mmm{ mav 1 m* doin' hy training 
the -oris ol weafthv men, who are anxioii- to <n*f their sons on in life and aequin 
special knowledge u-rhii 1o their own toisrni"- din Indian Institute ot Science, 1 
he!ie\(‘, provides tin* use o| new and up to date plants on a small srah* and tin m* 
should he d< moiisj rail'd h\ expcil- and mMiuetiou ‘jiven hoi h in Lngli-h and iln 
VeinuMll.il. The Institute oi Soioime, I suggest, in I g h ! extend the scope of its Useful- 
ness h v thiowmg ojien if- elapses u> umik wIun* !.'!l,**r- are abb* tn pa v for- sin h 
jH.n treat m-hintum e\, n il tin -on- are i n * t graduate- d in* ('alleges and lechnreui 
I list 1 1 uie- m. iv ul-o <*!..! to HuiiL’nloie Aoiiilis n ho-o mean- will enahh* lh(*m .sllervv.nds 
tn male* u- • nl the knowledge tlni- '••lined. In this manner capital will be attracted 
to iinlu.-1ii.i( com ej m and it w dl enun* hom men w ho < an make tin* he-t use of il 

the* indu-liv whnh ic imI.iui pl.oe- i - Im mnuiii oveidmie is 1 1 1 » * nia n u 1 act u ri ng , 

A 1 1 1 1 o in* ii the demand Joi llie tile- i- good the la< to, u s an* -itualed too < lo-e t'lgethei 
and in t omeijnca e the hd oui i- hemming -( a n <* bnih at ( alieut and at Mangalore. 
There ale olhei plaees on the in,i>l vvfieji- lahour i moie plenMiu: and when* the clav 

and luel an* a- aiies-ihle (ioveinmenl mold a--i l hv .i -uivev jo; tin- j>aiticular 

ohjet i and b\ >i*poilmg on linen* plains whnh seem most ,-uitwbie 

I am in i.ivoui id ,i nee hv Government In he g . \ t *n to . i n \ new lmlustrv ritjiei 

hy bounties or subside*- o* h\ euarauteed dividend-. Loans can also hi* Planted with 
i r 1 1 « n *si and when* ( iov « 1 nmeni is a Luge consume! ol the prodm ts made hv tin* new 
compunv onleis should Is* guarauteed. AJI assistance should he aeeom pan led 1 > \ Govcrn- 
merit (ontioi noi onlv h\ appointment ol Government I)m*Mnr- hut ai-o hv compel 'MV 
advne hv expeii- both a. t » » the minimum lapiial and tin* plant required. r l In? 

( rov'd iiment Diieetors shouhl only he appointed for the pencil during which assistance 
lasts 

The gi eat uihv-s <d tin* Madias Aluminium and (Tronic Tannine shows In w 

pmncei Lietcr i.*s i .in he em p!o \ rd to establish Industrie-. 

( Iov er n men I aid to a in*w mdiistrv should not he sin Ii as to convert it into a 

monopf'lv ; when the indu-lis has been proved il mav then la* worked hv a private 

< urn pai.v . 

"With regard to i m I u i i i» - for which compel at <v e so< iclie- may he encouraged I 
1 a 1 n*v i * that no inil»*-li\ Icti L 1 1 -* *1 i hidiei* I f > tin- than me mills. A numh(*r of land 
owneis, at a ifi-bnn e from r.uL. can hand t hem-el \ e- {ogvthcr tn start either a 
number of -.mall lmlh*r- or' a larger mill. Such an association might he given loans 
! \ (I ivei u meiit at a low late of interest or belter stiff provided with the niarhmerv on 
i he bin purchase -v-tem. ( Mliei machinery such as small power pressr»s fnr oil hulleis 
for gtoum! nuts, pnni|e lor well- or automatic rams for taking water from rivers 

1 1 1 i v 1 1 J also be purchased hv such small societies. 

iicveimiunt aid to a new indii-irv should not be limited by the claims of an estab- 
lished external tunic with which it completes. Where possible, (iovernment orders 
bounties or subsidies should be given to enable it to compete with the greater output 
of its Kiimpean : ival. 

The indusirv Humid not however he encouraged to start if in the opinion of 
exoert-* it cannot hr expected to compete without being heavily subsidised at the 
expense ol He* Indian (Iovernment and to the detriment of Imperial interests. 

Might 1m* oi groat s«*rvico in acquaint ing the people of each district with tire value 
of the piodm-ts which il contains, small collodions might he exhibited in every centre 
giving -am pies of the minerals likely to he found there and their values also, the 
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iinished product of the fibres indigenous to that district, ete. (lor instance it is quite 
possible bauxite may be iouml in Malabar, but as no one knows what it is like it cannot 
U* identified). 

Exhibits might also be exchanged, samples di-tnbuled and discoveiie- jepoited to 
a central bureau, which will anange the excliauge ol exhibits, bum <olh*etums, t te. 

Tliis bureau can report in the Imperial Institute w lm h will phu c {lie sample ol minerals 
filues, ete., before the tiade at home. 

Many diseo\eiies ( i value to the lanpiie ale left lo piivatc enleipiise to make 
km wn to the trade. Assistance from Midi a buieau would be ul the gwatest* value to flu; 
prospi etor 01 inventor win* ha- lo take but a -mall shale lor Ins tnuble and <»eneiallv 
linds that lie is in the bands of a poweilul ling n| dealers and middlemen who .ontiol 
tlu' market. 1 know oi mines ol high grade chrome, (mi neeessaiv t<. Ilia -feel je.piiied 
lor -bells, ele.) close to rails am! witlun a lew miles ol eleetiii powci, but the owners 
< annof get in tom b with diieol eoiisumeis, who would put in capital to wmk mu Ii a 
v a lu.ihle deposit. they have to work through dealers and tbmi output is | a i lower 
than if oiiglif to be Every ton r in be -old (woe over, but until Ibe mine is pwipeilv 
e<j it i pjn d the output is limited. 

( an serve the same u-elul pm pose and b\ medals and prizes fop niigmal ideas op I xhn>itionH. 
ti n .'died prodiuds small induct lies mav be encouiaged and large eoneerus sci ure lice 
ad vet t isement . I lie Mysore Du-seiah Exhibitions have brnuglil main inventions to flu* 
notice of the rv ot s— ay rieu It ur.il implements, pump-. eti . In older lo induce a good attend 
nine, exhibil n n- should complice tallle shows ami should be made popular* as well as 
ummiemul they sboubt be held once m two veals The museum bureau mmlit 
arrange loan collections, prizes might be ; * i \ < * 1 1 tor collections el s ; ,,nphs, fibres, 
mineral-, timbeis, ete Suboidinale Ihstini Ulliceis should a!-n he emouiaged to make 
-m b collei t i n 1 1 s . 

Kale minerals of great value exist m South India and only a .if identification. 

Vast wialtii is thrown awav in waste p»odmts. Midi as plantain nme. The Jnr**e 
v o( oa nut a re a in Malabar is capable o! development bv central butones. |>w,ided that 
plant can be erected at. once, it would seem that then* is an opening for (jumnd nut 
(ludinnf as with flu* high height winch must obtain Im long alter the vvai* the sax ino- 
:n freight by shipping the oil and cake sepaialely and the < heap labour will enable 
Madia- I > (onipeie with .Marseilles. This might be a pioneer industry, for it will require 
lien alter po\v eri id support . 

Aim'her indm.tiy sueeesstul in (Vylon, is dessjenled coeoauut manufai tine Here 
might he an o]»eiiing lor a small demonstration iaefor in "Malahar, as I believe the 
business is a profitable one although I have no knowledge oj its details. 

I'litil an eleetru powei scheme has Keen stalled in Madras Piesidenev it is useless 
to speak id' the possibilities of the eleetiii- fiiMuu e, electric nitrogen and kindred 
mdu -I t ms. Ikiper pulp is being mad- horn the TTnvuiieow grasses hut ilmie is no 
altmnpt to iim 1 llu* bamboos whbdi, though not a- plentilul .a in Burma, -till can he 
mid in huge liaets i*lose to water and lomhmed with ii>w*s from some oi ihe 
soft woods, ilu* pulp would find a readv market in (ah utta 

I lade lepieseiifalives sent to otliei cminhies, slumld he paid hv the State, their '1 r.alr 
duties should he to hung the Indian pjnduHs into not Me working in unijunction wil.li 11 pn-Mueuiivwu 
tndian mewdianfx and the Impel tal Institute. Tiny would deal with tin* larger 
[ueslious, film nee, Jieiglit- and < h-Iitiu taiills. The appointments, ] suggest, should 
b<‘ given to, and would h< sought hy business men oj pioved ahililv, who would he 
* oa hik'd lo iciiie liom the En-I while sijll capable ot uselu! work 

I iici eased hanking Jaoihties for linance «d pioduets, -mdi as manganese and ( bionic 
»re, etc., when* the freight and tail freight foim sinh a large jnoportion ef f|m <• I i , 
cost, seem to be neeessaiv. In my expeneme. below* the War, no simjle Brili-h ti,ni* 
eillicr here or at home, was prepared to pa\ < asli at flu* mine for these ores, while the 
German houses were ready to do this as lliey wrir hacked up by llicn hanks and ]>v their 
f «ov ernmenf . Every ]>ound of woJtram produced in Burma before the war wa- i »<»u<» lit 
up hy tin* Germans who advanced large sums lor the wot king of the mines 

I be final payment was made on the result of the (inurnment analysis in TTamlmrw 

The rndian mine owners have no such high .mthoiilv to decide values r | he havers 
a! home diavv samples ; in case ot dispute il has t * , he submitted to thiec .,nal\lical 
experts. This cumbersome syslem ought, to he abolished. Samples should be diawn 
bv sworn samplers, as on the Continent and their sealed samples tested bv Government 
whose decision would he final. The small seller fmm I'idia generally lias to accept the 
noino analysis, if may 1 m* reliable, but all depends upon the >u m jilint/. This i- a maMer 
wdiere 1 ho Tndian Government could have its < vv n representatives though if is an 
Imperial question as if affects the Colonies as well a - ourselves. 

Government ran also arrange for reports on mines being made and assist mine owners 
to raise sufficient capital from banks, if those reports arc favourable, in owlcr lo equip 

the mines and despatch the ores to port of shipment, provided the hank- aw ured 

by the value of the output. 
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Imwl With regard In lain) policy sninc measure of protection in^iunv industries should 

lx* <_» l \ i*?i in Malabar I > y assisting them to acquire a tit 1<* to (heir laud. 

In the particular industry with which 1 am now connected very little shill 
ieifujred from the labourer- nor does ii call lor much training from the maistries, }. M t 
Mime instruction in the principles of ventilation, heat and moisture would he of \ej\ 
»reat value, and such men could command higher \\ag w , as they would work nioie 
si ieiil itiea 1 1 v and not as at present. 

AdTiNn mo?, There i- no doubt that by adulteration much loss is caused by the. rvots holh t(; 

themselves as well as to the trade in cotton jaggery beeswax, and many other products 
1 do not see* liow legis T ation can control this, the remedy is in the hands of the buyers. 
Ii howevei celt ifieah*s ol quality were granted on which these products could In* hoiight 
this would go fai' towauU solving the difficulty. 

WaomayH With l egai d to \ru''nrn\f s I desire to diau attention to the state of tin* Jtcypnie 

rivei. The hai is si It iii • up and 1 beg to suggest t li.it ( iuv eminent send a dredgei 
to straighten the < haniiel w lien* several lighteis lia\ji* he»*u lost. Tin* sides of the 
opening -hmild hr st lengthened, 'hie* Kailwav land all theii goal li(*re in normal times 
and t here i- m ueh Irallic. 

leak plantations ol o\ei a million stciljiig in value an* at Xihimhiir, some 40 mile- 
up the nxei. I h<* 1 ir\ ( mi pi o vem en 1 s to the liver aie to lu* made hut until these aie 
dour it is almo-a miposs l hie <■, get lar^e (juanlitn*s ol timhei down except when the 
i i \ e i is n; flood . It should he made navigable and would j » r< \e a magnificent waterwnv. 


A e/cs on 1 i/r 1 1 oi / s. 

j'erraiotla tiles being hen\y and fragile aie (o-tiy to eomey and ii is thrreiom 
miess.MV to him** tin* lao materials to the woil „ lalhei than to esl.ihlish them on the 

( * L • \ field' 

Tile woik- should hi* situated at eon\enu*nt centre- lot di 4 iihut ion of {Ik* finished 
pc dint- 1 1 \ mii oi sim A* tile < lay and htewood mns| he cheaply < on \ eyed they 

air hesi s 1 1 na | (*d at the moillh of a liver. W hr n thr eo.st oi iuel mi hms|\s on (ills coast 

1 he tie* winks will ha\r to altei tluir kilim t • • Imni <oal whirl) <aii he hmugiit in 

normal times wj\ i heaply iiom Bengal. By the use of high (himimys o? Iciecd 

draught was!.* piodnris like sawdu*- 1 , paddy husk, film* waste, i * 1 < , ran ;i1m» he hmnt 
with advantage. 

Witi, icgaid to (he esiahi l-hment ol new tile* wotks. I Mui-ider (hat the capital oi 
;mv w oi ks should not hr h ss ill, in a lakh oi rupees. Smallei units w ili not pay miles- 
the place w heir ii m proposed to h:nld (hr woiks is isolated and iar hotn reds or I lie 
(<!-.( oj liaii'pnn ir.in exist mo (ih* woiks is so gieat as to m.ike it possible to charge 

a good late to a limited mail el 'lie- sin- oi the woiks should he flat to admit oi 

ea-v (onvi'N iinir ol tlie i lay, eh , and laii- should he laid m even pat t Kvcn 
when* (lie instulhifun ol meihannal transport is nioie costly compaied to (only 
lalxoii . the inevitable iim* in tin* cost nf lahom will repay (his m lime while the speeding 
up oi the works is facilitated, tin the "West Coast, the difficulties n( diyage ale si# 
gieat th.il dm mi* tlm dry weaihei, w Ik*u natural diving 's possible, it is neeessaiy 
to uuieise the output h\ e\»*iy po--ddc mean*, and it would hi* ad\ Cable to woik 
(*\lia j »' es-e- and pugnuth both nrjht and da\ so as to lake lull ad\. Ullage of (his and 
keen the lulu- toll and iiicuiil' quickly It is e.|ti*n better dm ino the monsoon to close ync 
of tw; kiln- a ,, « T woik onl\ on.e because the same drying halls which would hu\e kept 

the 1v kilns going qiiieklv dming’ the dry weather, will then only serve one. The 

plant sliMthl he deigned lor the dry weather working. Much ran hr done by mean** 
ol steam floors and diving tunnels, weiked by Imeed draught and electric fans. 

The gmdual t*\ hair -I i»*n oi the clay liehls on tin* Wed C asl al Mangaloic and on 
the Hex pore river is only a mullet of time and it would well lepav (ioveinment to 
umleitake iu\ e-t igal tons ol mw livers with their sun on ml i ug clav area- which should 
he lepoited on by the (lei logical Dcpartmcnl and samples taken by boring for analysis. 

\ow that the ruhl)'*r lompanics aie empetiug lor tin* labour which must in time he 

diawn awa\ bx them, I antiiipate tliat costs will greatly in< reaxe. 

I have been mlormed that tlu i rc are <day- in Cochin which would hr worth ship- 
ping home as ballast in mutual times. The clay on the* Hoy pore river is of exceptional 

quality hut it mud he exhausted in time If is seldom found more than two ynnh in 

depth aftei removal of about 18 inches of decomposed soil. I calculate* that these 
works reepiire an aie.i i 1 about • > \ :icn*> annually' and as there are now lour works here 
the clav area will he vety quickly used up and the emu panics xvill have to go further and 
turt her nj) the i i\ er. 

S forrs on'! 'tt/iffhc* of (best* works were formerly (-iernian made, but xve have noxv 
substituted JhitBh goods. 
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11 tineas hue gave confidential evidence. 

\ Glass tilts f moulded to match the Mangaloie pattern cla\ tile, were formerly 
lii oeiired at very cheap rates irom Austria. These are not made in England hut I 
Impe to get them from the Madras Glass W orks lately restarted by the Department of 
Industries. 

Glazed Wall Tiles were formerly made in Bremen from the Cornish Kaolins and 
e\en then they could compete with the British article. 

\\ e may proem e our supplies from the United Kingdom. 


< ticu Lv IDh.M 1., *?\D J'EJillUAllY 1017. 

Sn T . li . Slvuraii — (J. \ ou have not been wry loug . : this part ol tin* country ? — 
A. to] unh about two x ears. 

Q- Did you know anything about it before? --.1 I was connected with the industry 
before, when 1 was in Bangalore. 

} 011 niv liot an ox |»erl ? — * 1 . No, 1 had managed the tile works for a month or 
two at different times. 

(>. What experts have you!-' — . 1 jNu experts. 

O. Is there anybody except yourself';'—.! . A o The business is easily earned on. 

Q. Tour toremen ami supervisor^ have grown up wjtJi the works?— A. es, and 
the\ have a knowledge of the business 

O. What soil of pay do they mi?— .1. The average pin is Its. to Its. dO. They 
ee| bonuses a s well foi good outturns. 

( T That is praot ie.ill \ all that C required? .1 Ye- I'or sti , mural alternlionfl 
you want a tile expert. It sou want to ineiease sour carrying <*a{ *.h or anything 
of the kind you would want a mechanical expert. 

0. Where would you get. one? -.*1. Difficult to get. 

<L You rcfci to the fa cl that the industn jv somewhat being overdone? — A. 

< tn account of labour. 

(J. Would better pay prod lire more labour?- — I. 1 do not think it would. People 
are only coming Irom the sm rounding villages. We get 1 all the available labour from 
lour or five villages and hesond that ihev would not come. Higher up in the country 
thes would be attiaitcd b\ the i ubbei estates and tliere thev get higher pav. We 
in i edit get snnu* by a higliei wage, 1 m t it is not advisable to raise it. 

fj. \ ou say the clay fields on the West ('oast ale showing signs of exhaustion. 
Have people made anv investigation elsewhere ?- — A There are other fields higher up 
tin* ji\ or, but it means difiiculU of transport. Then* are other mens which might be 
ex phdted. 

Q You mention the industry ol dessb ated coconut man" failure . Do you know 
il •! has l)C(Ui tri(*d liere? .! I do no* think it has been tried. It is very successful in 
Ceylon. Drssicnled coconut is sinijdv nn omit shredded and dried and boiled with sugar 
or molasses and dried in a dnn, and it is shipped home lo confectioners for confectionery 
purposes. There is a big trade in Ceylon. 

G. With jegard to tlie silting up of tin* Hex pore liver, did you put the matter 
before the Bocal ( iov m nment ? .1. I have not. There is some talk ol its being brought 

<o jtfPeir notice. Something has to be done, probably by the railway. They are 
biinging their line up to Heypore, and they have to get their coal over the bar and will 
probably act in tin* matter. 

Mr. (\ E. Loir. — Q. Have you had any experience of those young men who come 
out Irom tin* Institute <d' Science at Bangalore 1 ?- J. I have not been connected with 
any. 

G. Have you any idea of what the probabil if ies arc a.- regards hydro-electric 
M'lienies on the western slope? — .1. There are waterfalls on lire t-oorg border and there 
art* several places in Mysore. They have aheady been taken up by tlie Mysore 
( fovernment . 

Q. Is there any sfeepish fall along the western coast?— .1. r ITiere is a good fall 
above Balipatam and there are 10,000 tons a year of wood suitable for paper fibre avail- 
able as I have been informed by the Uorest Depart men i. 

O. Have you been connected in any way with the Wolfiam business in Tuvan?- A. 
I was a member of the Lei ba oak Syndicate. We sold all our Wolfram to the Burma 
Dice and Trading Company, before the war, and it was all shipped to Germany. 

Q. Did you get any analysis done in Burma? — A. Yes, also in Bangalore and 
also hv the Gov eminent at Hamburg. 

Q. By any Indian assaying authority? — A. We accepted the Government analysis 
in Hamburg. 
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(J- Aobody accepie.i f iif analyst hore as jn any way authoritative:' The buyer 
djd nut'' — A Tlit* b ny<‘i took the Hamburg analysis, that its, the German Government 
analysis. 

ft Anil you sold on a eonhart the basis nl which was the Geiman Government 
analysis!'' —*i Vos. 

(t. You say that the Geiman Imyei.s m tins eountiy were ready with tlioii finance. 
Have you seen anything oj tin* work ni Messrs Schi odor Schmidt in cunnection with 
manganese 't- .1 I ha\o had sumo connection with them in Mysore. Tiny acti\el\ 
hnaneed a numhei ni < oneerns in My sure. 

H They gave advances!" — . I. They advanced so much a ton. They gave us Hs. J , 000 
a ton at the mine luj our Wolfiam and paid balance aftci it had got home. 

ft And dial enalb-d you to work the mine!'' — #1. Yes, without any special iinaiue. 
We lost lln* block bc< . use it \\u- taken away Jroiu Us bv tin* Government of Burma. 

ft You told me ale ut analysis in (Ins country. Would it be very dillicult to get 
jhii dialers to agic( to a eontmo 1 based on Indian analysis il it wcie a Government 
a n a ly sis Y - . I Yes. 

ft. The ddhciiliv ionic- in ,m regaids samples Y A Yes. Sample al tin* pml o| 
dm< ha i go 

(J The Indian .malvsjs sample would be .it the pint oj shipmenty — .1. ^ es 
(t l hcic have been gieat eoinpbuiits about adulteiat ion in the Indian produce w ln< h 
fheiebv lias lost its niadvel, and it was suggested to us in .Madia- that, il you liau- a 
n \ -ten i ni optional < ei 1 1 lit ales given by Government, the men who ship on anal\-i 
would gel an all mum! Iiighei (potation. But -opposing theie weie a lailuicjn sampl- 
ing, theie might be '-till dehheiutc Irauduleiit adu I lei a t mu Y .1 Sampling- m the 
d i Iheidty 

ft I in \oii I li i nk . as a mattei ol hot. that it j> pr.o lirable to dev ise some sy-t-iu 
1 1 1 sampling in ibis mhiiiMv whieh "ill overcome delibeiate liaudulent adulteiat ion “ 

1 It would be easiei to oveieume the difficulty, il theie is a piopei system oj sampliuc. 
Take lotion Non iii.i\ find one bale all right, but v on mav Imd (dlftn mixed m 
nl he| ba b -. 

| wa,- liaMlh tomdimg Hie question ol bales 'ton gel a series ni eumpl ica h> ns 
in it \ on do not sav how that would he oven ome at present:'- — 1 They would have 
to ,i p po i o t i!'\e\om and make an exhaustive exam i im 1 nm ni the shipment, <n whateve; 
m ( out pla 1 tied o! 

ft. Would tii.it I m possible foi uidniiii \ rinienl di i jmiei 1 1 s ? I. It they do tin i) 
sampling -leiimtu.dlv il samples were taken m a o'sti m;ilh maiinet it would be 
all i ill in . 

fj r |bat woebt be all light against oidimny shipments, but would it stand against 

delibeiate attempts at fraudulent adiilteial iou Y- I II von have got a piopeily diawn 

'.■mule Imni bulk if would be a 1 1 light 

ft It Min can gel bulk -ample you think It would be all light v 1 Yes 

Sn It I I (tin - ft Beside* Henke’s and the Mission hxioiie-, are dime a nmniiei 

oi small Indian bo tout's all Mumd dim t o.i.sj Y A. About d<> in Maiigaloie and olhej 
pl.o es t lose bv I lit'K' a i e sev en M m-nm ho tone-, aKo a nunibei of small lattones in thf 
( h t Inn dull iet . 

ft What i las. o| ooods do t lo*v make?-- .1 Mostly leiiaeotta tiles, and some file 
looks and til- <la\ bllik- We 111. do* pipes 

ft What is needed to make dim wtuk more common all nvei do place, to make 
imu c hu toi it's pi iag up. and t" make the dung a |>;iy i it t* imhmtiy!*' (’apiial aloticr'- I. 
f do i: h'tliMik do'ie ;s need lor any mme capital. 

fj. The mduMiv m woiked as tui as it (an be woiktd;'- 1 it, as 1 have -aid ui 

m v imim un tile Hind, you (online it to one pailnular place when* dm disiante 

horn existing tile wutks i. ”icah and vou have g- t a hnnied mokel, it is warlh 
whili' putting up a small walks i heie m siillo lent siipplv to meet the demand at 
pM'sent 

f J In the liesi page oj youi wutlen ev idem c you say. “ The jjidian Institute of 
S( lent e, I believe demon dates the ime ol new and up to date plants on a small scale 

and ihe-e should be demolish a ted hy expeits .nxj inshuetion given both in Knjdmh 

and the \ 'imouk i " W hat soit >1 plants do \ou ldei Io**' 1 At one time. uudei 

d'ole .MO Ididol! do v Irol the idea ol bunging out specialists for diort lemm and 

work me kilim, dmhllmg apparatus, etc., on a small scab* ; demon, st rat i ng tlicir ime 
:ii a prm I o al manner 

Whit -ocl ,»t mdimliv -io van refei I or'- I IVuessni Ktld' H told me iJmt 1 1 m • A 

toubl dciiom-trale hie making and several nlhei indushies. Hr w as at the hum 

iii vt s| i'j'at mg d m t il li ng . 

(). Who wa- io v i v e nihuulini* iii the \ei naeulai v -1 They would have to get 
men to translate bn the expmt who m uld presumably not know it. 
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(). What sort ot clays do you icier to when you say, “ l have lieen informed that 
are (lays in (Whin which would ho worth shipping homo as hallust in normal 
liine^ ’ ’ V For what purposes*;' — *1 For the superior sort ot potion kaolins. 

/fon'hlr Su K \. M unh'i (J. In the second paragraph ot your note you say, 

“ (jovermncni coiiirol could la* exercised in presenting' companies going to allot- 
ment on insuflicient capital/' No company can go to ullotineiit without full capital being 
subscribed hut the Coxermnent do not express ;m\ opinu n as to whether that capital is 
siillic ieiit oi not sullicicnl. You do not want additional emit ini*-' l No, 

t), You also suggest (loNcinmenl eonlml ot murhmeix and all that Do \on want 
( oi\ ci nmont' (onlrol in ease* where ( iox ei nnieiit give assistant e. ot do \oii want it 
«>enei all V Y I. It i- in the ease ot new r industries to which the puhlu would not 
suhseiibc II III ex had a fax omahlc (iouM niiient icport on the pattuulai indiistix. thex 
would be mole ready to subsenbe. 

(K F \ cii il the ( lox eminent do not giu* any Imam i a I help!" Do \on think that 

( ilox’ei miKMi t e \ pci Is arc beficr lh.ui eommei cial experts v -I I think the cumpaiix. 

it it was convinced that il wa- a sound umiviii would he willing to pax tor the 

(io\ ernmcii t expel is as to its being a *ouiul pi ojiosit ion oi not. 

n In vour ojunion, the Coxeiumeiil expert is a hettci business man than an\ oi 
these business men who liaxe Inch lh.it mo >o ni.inx lug t oinpan les r M cssi s 'Tata, 
nexej xxent to Ifovei’nment to tind wh(‘tlicr 1 1 1 < * 1 1 < oneern would he .t sin ees.sful one or 
not*' 1 No But toi siuallei mdustiifs;' 

Don’t x on think that that xxould inteilcic lot. miuli xxitli private cn terpn se ? 

! It would he opt i mm | to t he com pan\ . 

I thought xou said that it must he done" 1 I I ll.n\ gave ( iox ci n men I as-ist- 

a m e. 

* l But vvlieie theie is no I iox emiueiit assistants' v - i. )| would ojfio,ial to the 
Munpaiix to ask Ini it as an nddition.il indutenienl to get capital siios-iibed 

1/ / I. CJt'tl let ion . 1J 'l Ml speak n| (lie dilheullX <d getting elle.ent labour toi 

I h e -e tih* ho lories Would that he oxenome il urn junxidcd housing act nm modal ion 
toi them in the neighbourhood ot the work-; 1 I hat ha* been done, hut it w-uld 
net Mum \c tile ditin ultx eiitimlx Unix liie ha< ledoi ein plox e-s who have no families 
w i ! I go a lid stop t here 

i i But theie aie a Luge numhci of coolies who migrate trom this district to tin* 
[banting < 1 1 s 1 1 i < 1 s ami chew here Could \mi not provide aei om modu t mu tor both 
i.iai ] iod people a - well as hat lieloi s r* — 1 \\ e intend doing that 

C. Tile tile ! ud list i y i- < an led on 1 »y a huge numhci of Indians and li\ the Basel 

Mission people and h\ \ our o\x n ( oiupanx 1 Yes 

(l. At the pie, sent time, there is no {ethnical roulml o\ei the imliislrx at all;'- .1 
Nolle, cxeepi the I lispet Ini o! Fat lories 

(Jf I do not mean m icb'iente to nope lion 1ml in lelm ne<* to internal manage- 
ment;'- I No It a new com pan’, is staffed ibex will get up to date pmcc** e.s as 
much as pns'ihle, and tliev will miproxe then output and improve then pioduet 

fj. You mention that them aie a Luge n n i • . 1 >e r ot these la< lorn * Ale theie new 
r.ieloiie- now being stalled - t < hie taelo?\ loo latelx been started on the Bex port 4 
1 i x ei . 

f l Is then ai'\ use m.nh hem of f In* ( V) a lit u Ixxpeit in ihe Bumbax St bool ot ArtC" 
l .1 did not know of hm existence 

• ( l- Fm the liidustix loea t ‘tl on tins sub* ot the eouuliy do \ou think them will he 
mix advantage in boxing- a special (loxcnimcni School o? lahi-rahux lit'iv for 
Burning gotten expel Is ^ I I <jo not think s ( , 1 do not think them g mom for a 
school i 1 r t*\ pei f ~ m flit' imliislrx 

I s il capable ot mix I u it Imm tlevt'lojmit'n t !" 1 No I litre n noi enough demand 

lor tiret lay goods or anxihing ot the like to make xxmth while it- rsta ] > | m !> nient . 

( l You think id the possjhililx' oi .sending kaolin (mm Cot Inn to Fmopcr- 1 

^ es. at iiiiiiiiiiiiiii rales of freight 

Would il not be jio.svible to si al j fj, ( . m uni ho I uie <d China waie irtuey- I 

C might. But then* is too much iion in it. ft is ion impum I mean tin Ib'xpoie 

kaolins. 

<>. What is tin 4 good ot exporting if I mm Cothin it if C loo impure;' - Cochin 
I noli n is m ueh bet t « ' ? 'i 

( ! . Could xou not, bring it hx s,*a from Cochin Y i TIk'K‘ am China el.ix.s m 
Cochin and also on the ghats above Marmagoa which would repax invest igat ion bn 

Chinaxvarc manufaeliii’e. 

You think there is sonic povsihilitx if dexehipmenl if xou can get sMentifn 
c x p(*i t assistance in flit' matter ?— 1. AVs. 

( ! You might make a beginning bv semling- samjilt's of flies- m-it-n iU f ( , Bombav " 
.i. I am much oliliged to voir toi the informafitm 

fd-v 
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y* I Lfi’i*, il was practically a German industry ?■ — H. It was begun by Swiss mission,., 
ries. The Henke’s Works were German, and most of the machinery both in the HenkTs 
and also in the Swiss Tiles Works is German. 

And I-, all the capital at J'Vroke (humane -I. Vc\ Only a lew subscribe; j }1 
Itrcmcu and Hamburg -about three lakhs ot rupees. 

(K \our works now has hern sold to a Ibifi-h company? — .1. Yes, We have not 
changed I lie name. 

fl on’hlr Sir Fazulhhujj ( m n mlt/mu O Have \ oij been to M augaloie ? — J [ 
do not Know M angalore. 

Q Aie the factories at Mangalore which you icier to big factories? — A. Two bjr 
lactones a^ well as many ^ma 1 1 ones ( hie baton which is opposed to the 
M ssion Messrs. M( .‘gan AL' Sons. and they liave out' huge kiln. 

<>. You a\ t hat \ u ha\c kihnur trouble What i ^ i 1 1 ^ average rate of wages?—.}. 
K »m to li\e annas. 

O Do \oi< think that wjtli an no team ihcmd vmir troubles v\ ill be ovor? - t J 
do ind think \ou will get men it yon ji.ay more. 

Q- Do people* from these paits migjuie to oilier places 1 They do not migrate 
i mm theaeliial roast Tiny miniate a little* further U]). 

Can \ on hiing them li-uu Hum* and employ them?- 1 We nudd do so. i,r r f 
it will lend to lame tin* rates. 


Wir.NKss No ‘^17, 

Me d. S\iumv\ An ui. />n!ncf Fon ,f Of/ini. 1/ mi (fulon Xorth , 
South hannnf. 
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rntfchu iinhint ry. 


Wlillll'N l'!\ IIILW h. 

I he i a te< it u i nd list i \ \ - < on li im< j on j \ to a poi l ton oj the ( 'oniida pui taluk ol the So u t 1 
Canaia district extending linui tin* mast 1o about JU miles Jit (he Uiteiior toward 
tint ghats toi the reason that c-ateihii giovvlh m confined onl\ to that pert.ion. ft is .said 
that in North Can.iia attached to (Ik* ihunbav IVe.sidem v catechu tines grow’ and 
ea(e< hu is made but I Inn e bad so bn no oma *ioti In acquire knowledge of flic aiea 
ot its growth and its manulaci ure in that Ibesideimv. The tallowing notes are billed 
on in v own experience extending to about two veal's gained in the ( non da, pur t.ilu! 
in Dill and DUb\ when 1 was .1 Ibmgf < Mlmer i ||0I<* m charge ol the lcseived forests. 

I he cateeliu is toiind in ji.iU ties in about squ.ue miles form mg' the north 

western poll ion ot t he ( omidapur taluk Allowing lot cultivated lauds which at*- 
routined to numerous small \ rlley.s lovimi in tin* area. the actual catechu ,noii jnav i »■ 
roughly estimated at lb square miles com pi ising reserved bursts, unreserved lands and 
pnvate lands. Reserved toresls comprising an aiea of about T 1 , square miles aie rml 
woiked lor catechu b\ the Koresl D( , part menl which at present" coniines its ojieration 
only to unreserved lands and manufactures annually about lb tons catechu. 'The 
private owners manufactuie about the same quantity every year. The hill tribe locallv 
railed Kudubies have special knowledge ot the niumilooluie of catechu and are cbietlv 
employed lor the purpose* both by t lie depai t iiimt and pnvate owners. The inauuftw t tin- 
is confined « iil\ b» tin* v intm mason December to March The chief luaikef is Mvs<h'\ 
where it is said if is hugely used with betel leaves for chewing purposes as tobacco is 
used v i f !i them in the* South Dunam amt Malabai districts. 

The forest Department ifselt is m charge 1 of the industry as far as Government 
trees ate cniucriied. About In foils ot catechu worth about J{s. Ik?, 000 ure made ever \ 
Veal. No private* individual is available' to puichase tile frees from the Government and 
man iliac t ore catechu htnmell because* In 1 has not the necessary capital. People are 
busy with paddy cultivation and paddy trade and are not generally keen un this industry 
As regards frees on private lands, private owners do not receive any financial aid from 
Government. Neithei is there any bank in the area to finance them. As far as private 

owm* 1 s art' concerned, the industrv is at the hands of a tew petty traders who purchase 

trees on private lands lor a lump sun and manufael ure cateeliu themselves. Often 
t, imes, Hie petty traders have no capital of their own Iot the industry and borrow money 
D’om money-lenders at a high rate of interest. The high rate of interest is not paving 
and is sometimes ruinous. The petty Iradei, being poor, has nothing to fall hack upon 
and is unable to meet even temporary loss. He give's up the business and the industry 
does not deveb.p. Other petty traders lake up the industry only to come to the same 
end. The industry is thus financed by a few money -lenders, who have no direct interest 

in the industry ^ut whose concern is to get flu* highest money return on the loan fin" 

have given. This situation of the industry is not encouraging. The remedy consists in 
the Government undertaking to give loans at the Government rate of interest. Tin* 
establishment of a bank for the purpose in a (dace sueli as Coondapur, where there is 
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not enough trade, is out ol question. Other tonus oi Government- aid such as money 
o^anls-in-aid, subsidies, etc*., do not commend themselves to me tor the reason that (he 
Industry is confined to a particular area and much capital is not lequiml. Loans hv 
i lOvernment at a io\\ v rale ot interest is the only j'orm ot Government aid, whn h 1 runsidei 
u applicable to this industiy. 1 have no experience of co-npcrati\e sonet m* l do 
net advocate here that the Goveinment loan should he made u respect lv-- ot all local 
renditions and circumstance's. It must lie in ioree only nil eapital is available toeailv 
,ii Gov eminent late oi inteiest from private people, when the grant ot Government loans 
Might he withdrawn. When that time will rome it is not possible to say. Howevei 
i am la in that it will not eoine lor many ye*, Os to come. Mam people*’ have nionev 
li ihc Post (Hliee Savings Hank and in Government Rminissoiy 'Notes tor a low rale 
d interest hut have no mind to give loans lor the l-enetit of local industnes became* 

1 1 1 ei < 1 is, 1 believe, no mutual confidence. The business habits ot the people ai hn»e 
in d the standard ot honesty should develop to create i \ ust cud e(mlidence in the mon**\ed 
people wlio genera I In view petty liadeis \v j I li suspicion Pejtv tradeis however hav'e a 
spe« ial tear for Government loans and lepuy them willingly. ( iovernmen I loans 
thus htdp to cducale the middhman t < » behave* honestly in his dealings, apart than the 
tail that a particular industry ls also encouraged at the same time. Large advames 
woe made in tin* Foondapiir range by the Foicsl Department in PHI and 1!)12 lor 
w oi knien and eontiaetors lor fuel opeiat kmis who returned them 1>\ woik done wit lion f 
giving any trouble. 

The catechu industry has. not so la i received any technical and scientific aid tioui 
iiovernment. The mumifaetuie oi catechu being done in the old established wav ve.ir 
alter year. The Pores! Department is billowing local custom in the manufacture a* 
well as private owners lh*v elopnients are possible in mam directions- m tin* L-O 
method of growing and tending tin* tree, the best age and season iur telling tree-, 
Hie best and cheapest method ot manulaetuie, etc. The scientific an- technical dcpait 
merit of the Imperial Institute 1 is not within my knowledge. Howevei I believe that the 
Institute will not be aide* to alford any practical technical aid to such a Ponte l i ml list i y 
is catechu. My own idea is that there must he provision for research lor mdustiy. 
on hiding catechu, in each .Province The Ad\ isoiy Gouucil for Rescan h in the Puitcd 
Kingdom cannot give practical technical assistance to Indian industries. India is 
i big country consisting of many provinces with varying local conditions. What is 
best suited to one province may not and does not generally suit another distant piovmec 
I consider that the industries of each province should la* investigated and developed 
within the pros nice itselt under the control ol a separate Research Institute. It ma\ 
tpply lot* and take advice Hum the Imperial Research Institute whenever necessary. 
The catechu area here is limited and does not' require any “further industrial survey . 

Assistance ill market mg catechu is verv badly wanted. About 80 Ions of catechu 
wHilh about Rs. 25,000 is made here hm.li by Government and private agencies and the 
whole quantity is invanablv purchased bv Iwo oi thice* e apiAnlnG of the Mvsoie 
''Mti 1 . wlm liave formed themselves into a muI of a company to control the market, 
and called to llassan m Mvsoie State, which is said to be the centre of the market. 
Lxeepting My son*, no oilier big maiket eapalde of consuming >0 tons ol (he* product* 
a,nnuallv is known. Fmqume*s were made at Bombay but not with any degree of 
success. Sellers and buyers are thus ai a gloat distance apart 1 and industrial exhibition** 
ot catechu and other products organised by Government aie desirable to bring them in 
contact. It is md enough that exhibitions should b* * merely populat m eliaraetei . 
Tbeii* eli iet aim should b<> in educate not only tin* sellei as to the markets when* 
pioTluee can be sedd but .also the buyer as to where and bow the produce is available for 
him. Further, trade representatives im the vvlmh- of India may be appointed in Great 
Hritain and Hie ('ninnies and supply both the buyei and seller with the i ie< essary informa- 
tion and assistance m tin* matter of marketing The other foims oi Government 
assistance mentioned in the list of (piestions also commend themselves to me In lad, 

1 consider that anything done in this direction would not 1 m* superfluous as tin* success 
<d catechu industry and its development depend^ on the sucees-fu! marketing ot (he 
produce. 

Regeneration and growth of catechu is veiy much hampered bv grazing, (attic are 
bmd ol tender shunts of catechu and browse them w ithout leaving much chain e to put 
forth fresh growth. This serious inpedimont to giowfli goes on year after year in all 
the worked areas of un reserved lands, \vhnh ate open to tree and unlimited glazing 
without any restrictions. A larger amount of damage* is done by cattle by treading on 
and crushing and otherwise damaging young seedlings. It is not necessary to write 
much on the subject as the damage* done by cattle* and cattle grazing to catechu growth 
is cominoulv known. The ienie*dy to avoid the damage* is not however apparent. Rub's 
permit free and unrestricted grazing in unreserved lauds and so long as eateehu areas 
continue to be unreserved lands, stopping grazing in Hie area would be* illegal. Most 
probably constituting the* areas as “ reserved forests *’ and slopping grazing in tlu*m 
is the only practicable remedy. Such a procedure would no doubt interfere with the 
live risen of the areas by the* adjoining ryots who want jdough and milch cattle for 
agricultural and domestic purposes. However the^e local peo]de enjoy the privilege's at 
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tlu‘ expense ot (lie people a* huge and at the expense ol an important industry and they 
lia\e m my opinion no right to do so. If file benefits of keeping cattle outside catechu 
Cces l>e shown to the people by making a beginning in Covnnment lands, jnivah 
catcrlm owners nUo would begin to appreciate t In m and adopt, a similar proee.dui. u, 
^ M ‘ l! land.s in roui.a* oi time Secondly, caiecliu aieas should not he handed o\ei on 
darkling on permanent patta. Private owners care only for immediate* gain and <v[\ 
a\\a\ even inimature t roes lor boiling. Exploitation of immature trees means waste ol 
« ;i ]i 1 1 ;t 1 I* mtiiei the m-irket g< t- imnecessa 1 i ly glutted for a period, which is not good 
hu (hr (h*\ eiopinco ( ol the mdu'Miy. (H remise 1 1 1 1 ^ -talc of atlaiis cannot go on lor years 
and (line will comr time when a serious deficit of catcrlm \ i<‘ Id i ng- maturr* trees will 
hosr 1 o In larcd. Thswlly, acquisition hy ( in\ eminent of ealechu areas already assigned 
on pei m, men! palla should hr- marie po-Ahlr it tin* ]iattadar wastes tlu* catechu growth on 
h^ h> nd h\ -oiling i m not nro tree-’ or hy allowing it to hr hacked lor his own domestu* 
pu l poM* Sin h a prorei ' *'i*'* is not likely to e.m.se haid-hip on the pattadars. If ma\ hr 
g i a nt <*d tli.it inan\ ol t.„ m wmilri he alive to thrii ( wn interest and mmi; slide enoiuHi 
to a \ md wa>lo. Kvmi tliougli the power of ;icr| u i-.it ion hr sanctiom*d, 1 expect that il 
will hr a pp! led in urinal application only m a few cases A proeaiil ionan measure ot 
the kind ii-r»il would mi pi o\ e mutters and present waste in a \ery Iatge extent. 

Nothing h.is so tar h<*en dour lo mipinw* t lit- eftiiirnry and skill oi (In* laboured 
who aic employed in tlu* interim industry The labourer*-, belong to a hill trihe loealh 
< ailed ‘ K ndnhies. Uelnie I In* n > sru n a I mn ol flu* ghaut slope's in the distiici. the\ 
uric doing rein pot ary cultivations local! \ called “ Kmnen ” on the hill slopes. At lei 
reser \ a I ion , lliis shifting rnllnation was curtailed and this fon»*d main uf them in 
*aki to paddy cult i va I unis umlri local landlords A lew ol them lift (he distiici .md 
we]]1 In 1 he adjoining My-oic Stale ttwmg t « * ignninnce and lethaigw. Ihe\ arc 
L'diei a 1 i\ ;n a slate oi i mlchied lies* U> lamllords Sonic oi (hem who happen lo Im* 

tteal tin* hi ali! y w heie the Eoresf Dopat linen! pel mils kmneri cult i\ at ion take In kunimi 
i ult i vat ion hut t lii'ii niiiiihi'i is jew In return ioi knnieii cultiAatioii, the humci nlai - 
a re hound to - u i ply la I n.it on pay no* lit w lirm* \ r*i w a uteri h\ 1 lie depart men I md 1 lie w ni k - 
on wlili i i I hr \ . 1 1 « rmplosrd .irr rir*r*pei r lilting, life pmlrMnii Wnlk- illd minim 

lmmulat * um* Mm Iasi bring Mir most important llcside- the Knduhns who rultiiatr 
kimiri .rx endrr I'oiesi I >«* part ment idlu*i KuJuhiov also wotk at hoiling eater im hut i! 

is \ci\ M i th f nil to altiacl them to woik T h« % x an* n> a r la-s without amhilion amJ 

c\tirmrl\ Irlh.Mgn and jgnoiant I 1 1 1 * \ do not want inom*\ hut grn iall\ \ icld <o 
pi »*'-su i r I hey an* good at (hr* alt o| boiling » alc< Im. <llJu*i < buses ot hhouiei - air 

» L’ in lant ol thr* ait \eitliei air Huy, anxious to Irani. II any hr* anxious, tlirir am no 
industrial ciiools m the locality to leach tin* .ait hiulnbie- (ia\r* no education ed 
w I r . 1 1 « * \ < ‘ i- iiid and air* md aiixmu- m mipait tlir*n knowledge ot (hr ait to ntlui- 
Neither do I hey lumtale to steal enin Im hall- doling tin* turn* ol nia n nl ar t n i r. bin 

and ronipiiEorv primary rduratiim will mipio\e them hut that i- not enough. The 

only way ot a It r:»r t mg* them lo Inborn i- hy perm ill mg -hilling cult!' alum on a grealri 
"rah*. Mils i< against (he miriest nl resened hnest- <md cannot hr* primitlrrl KuduM 
lahom r- lints becoming si arm uni aftei year ami llie deiir icm y will hr siipplir*d it 
only oihri < lasses of people an* taught tin ait An mdustiial school at Cnonriapiir, the 
hrad<] nai t -I ^ n| Hie taluk, in wdlitl) special attention should hr paid to tin* rater Ini 

umnulai i hi r ippeat- to la* a lemody. I ha\r nr» r \ pr nriirc rd tin* sevt'ial s\sir*ms indi- 

cated m i he list Hoarding the (raining of lahom and sii per\ isum 

I hr d’\’-ion is \ r i \ harkwaid with ir*g.«id to lailwnys and \mtn tiaii-pnrl Tin* 
Iu*ar!(pia 1 1 ri s rd* tin* dmtrirt m Mangalorr* u p lo which town only tin* railwa\ runs. '' Thr' 
rd hr i porl urns id tin* district 1 1 a x c* no laiiway romm unn*a t ions at all ('oondapuV i- 
tit) in , V -mmrt It of \I anga lore r onnei tr*rl only hy mad. r l hr*rr is no, ra i Iw a \ roiiiiiuiii it*a( ion 
from (Nx inlapur to Ifassan and ofher important r*rMilies in tlu* M\soir» State. There are 
also \er\ many 1 1 \ < * i > and wateiways ii. tlu* distiici which air* at present passable fm 
country boats only for a small distance from tin* coast. If they could hr* impio\ed 
furthei up i lieu course hx blasting i<u*ks or hy ollu*i* form- oi i m pi o\ emeul r onsidr*rahh* 
.nlvanre in the dr\ <*lnpim*n t of flu* local tier* imlustiy could 1 r* made Korr»s1 pioducr 

such a- liu'l and tmihr*j‘ also roulrl hr* phr«r‘rl in the inaikci at < *lir*ap< k r ratr*s. The mi- 

pro\rMr*nl would not howr , vei hr*lp cater Im imlustiy to any' a pprcciahh* t*xtr*fit. r rin* 
hoie-i I )r pa i imrtit rr»ali-r*tl tlu* impr*Mam*e of impiovmg watci' transport long ago ami 
uiuh'iiook mi ju o\ aments hero .md there. Hut 1 Hit* improvements air a mallei of publn 
ut 1 1 1 1 v and do ml conr*r*ni ;ilonr* tlu* Forest I)r*partmr*ii( ol which tlu* lunrls art* nrd 
nnlimii«*t! Kxlnisioii oi lailwavs will greatly lu*lji such new indu-trirs as the papei 
ami mat' h md us! i ics. The iort*sls of th^ division contain an\ r quantity of softwoods, 
wliirli il u impossible to exploit for any kind of industry in a profitable wa\ on account 
rd* tin rlifhr ultv and expense <d* transport. Eurtlu»r enormous tlu*lt got*< on undr*if transit 
hy watci This does not afleet flu* local catechu industry hut oilier kinds oi industn 
art* greatly alVeet<»rl The cliief produce I have in my mind is fuel. Contractors ship 
fuel to Mangalore hy local country boats from Coondnpur (Cangolly bar) and the trans- 
port i.ikrxs -I or ni<»re days acrnrdmg to tin* varying conditions of tlu* weather and season. 
During’ tin- period at least I A per cent of the produce is stolen hv the crew of tlu* boats. 
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Tin- llielt mostly .-oiisum.-s the profit ol the middleman and mdimth affects forest 
oblations a good deal. K\eu lailwax t rtiiis])i>rt is nut lie ft out tins evil ) lotd some 
expel tenet* ot flits in the Madura district where in liMH to J!ll(l as a K.mt-e (Hlnei of 

one ol the ranges 1 had to consign firewood by tail to Maduia town. I was 

consigned in open It ticks and facilities for theft were theiefore mam. 1 heltexe similai 
tlieffs continue to go on now as well. Supply ot closed trucks is sale guard against 

theft. Hu* the railway comjiaii.x is uuahle'ti el the demand loi , hisetl hmks 

Their stock is so veil limited No remed\ suggests itsell to me to stop thell in walei 

tiansit. Most prohaldx sjieeial lugt?h;tion aud heav\ jieilalties would mitigate the e\il 
it not entirely stop it. 

The present policy ol the Forest Deparlmcul as | a i as 1 am *^are is to phue : ,t the 

hands of private entoi pi iso such industiivs as have estahl islicd t heniscdvcs well \ t . w 

iiidusl nes require capital, experience and nrgammt ion, wlm h cannot hr supplied h\ 
private eiiteijiMse Horn the beginning. '('lie Forest ])epa» 4 meut starts sm h industries 
at I he beginning undeigors ihe initial difficulties. trains and oiganises the lahoui ami 
edudiiles the peojdc as to how to do the work. When a new juduMn is well established 
and private people come iurwatd to umleihake and contmur the woik, tin indusliy is 
t unsigned to them I hns the Department was in charge ol luel opci.iticins in ’the 
( 'noiidaj)li r Range hn man\ years. Kortlie hist tow yea i s. pi i \ a te coni i at tors have hi en 
a\ a ilahh* to do j hi* w ork and the w lode o print ions hn\ e been t lansjfj red to thrm. Fa tec h a 
man n I actui c is howevei still at the hands ol the Department. No good (ontracloi is 
availaldc to undertake the industn which lecju'ies murh capital Motieved people ale 
available in the locality but they work only in pailiculai groove and s{|, k to it ten- 
, 1 1 i o 1 1 s | y . Thr spml ot new cntmpiise is wanting m them 'Till this spiiil takes hfm 
hold oi them, the hoicst 1 )rpn 1 1 men t should continue to - 1 , . » ( new industries and he 
in charge oj (hem to hand them o\ei cventu.illy to pnvair enimpusc Many iiiiNiiudci- 
stand tin' Foiesl Depaitmeiit in this dhcction <>| ns 1 » \ i < v hut 1 rAder that the 
in isiindci stand mo !>,i -«*»l m impelled knowledge n) local enmlii imis 

*\ not I m * i loi in oi t i o\ ri miM'ii t action tode\olop ; he mdustiy is in h< h i r<_ » no at urn 
ol eateclm by dliret Miwm<i IManting is mil ot (|iiestion. hr mil t \ priisiy r Ion looad » u-1 
sowing costs very little The seeds perm i nate easily and any tpianliiy ot s.-rd i: pro- 
< uialde locally. Ilowexei the success ol regrnei alum depemU up; n thr sub '■<|umt 
protection that can be given against external dangers such ashiow-mp by <atth* I wouid 
include ill this operation catechu area" of both lands— lesnrved toirsls and umeserved 
iciests d he konst Depai tnicnt has nuclei il> innfiol many (hou^incb ol acres of rvfi 
g i ecu huests in the ghat slopes They lorn* no cmiiinm i.il value at piesrni. They me 

further inaccessible and contined fo the interim of the I ) i s 1 1 1 < t Howevei the Foies* 

Department is Irving to improve the growth in the men by appointment of special 
establishment and by undertaking sM'di operations as creeper cutting, liic pioteetion, 
improx einent idlings, etc However m • 1 1 y thousands oi aeles a| catechu aieas in the 
unicsencd lands are out ot its attention and jn’otectiun. Tin y have pacal commercial 
'.•nir and y etc ale not leserved I orest and ale not brought nmt' i the pi"tc(fiou oi (be 

I most Aft I eonsidri that the constitution nt tiie area as icscned Imc't and the 

t a 1 1 1 n l' ol eiiltui.il oprintioiis in ih<m ti> assist natural n goner at ion will go a great 
way to help ( lie de\ clopment ol catechu indtisfiy 

South Fanara is a land oi st'li woods ami bamboos. The lumfull is heavy, being q 1|)M 4i 
os mmdi t*s ?()() 1 1 1 < lies annually , and is eondm i \ » to the tegeneral mn and imptox eiuciil 

•d any number tl soli woods In lot ( < nly about Itall a hi".rn spee.es among many 

liumli^als ol spei ies available in the fmesls have* any demand as timber !.\< n for tile 
WdoT], only a few species ale useful All ihr mi ft wood species which have no sale of any 
Kind are girdled and killed in (he lew ind and timbei ;ir",r at piemen I undri 
working' of the Forest l)c*jrart mcuit . I believe* that these soltxx'oods NpcM'ic*- ai h*ast m< si 
oP them, can he used lor wood pulp The* nialeh industry also appear^ to br * wc»ll afla]»ti i d 

to tlie locality as some ol the soft woods ran he 1 used ior it The mallei however 

tcfjuiies spcuial in \ c*st igat mn by »\peils ilowexei there is one thing whnh o- rritam 

W at(‘r transport is von backward in this disirid and .^o long as d is so. tianspeut f d 
law material to a factory, which must nee msui i!" he htcated m a commercial centre 
"H the coast, must he very expensive and niav be piofnbitixe I he po-iiion is this 
T In- raw materia! is confined to the* glial port, on which v ihe r.i^t<*m poilio" < » f the 
disfliet Inipoitalll towns wi*h ph*i)t\' of labour and other iamlitU's air t>u the coad 
Id to 40 rnil(‘,s distant. The* existing roads an steep and put ron-idc: able strain on 
draught animals. They **anno1 la* but othmwisr iii a litllv couniiv like Smith t'anaia 
" U t by man v shallow valley's Railway s are ent nely absent. Il lailwavs be opened and 
v atei tr.msjinrt impiovc k d. I am Mire lit it the va-t ijoantity ol iaw m«1“iial mo *hui 
1 1 1 1 m t he roinei- of the disii irt ran be brought "idim w mkable distain c* tm any nidusiiy 
"liicdi might be found suitable by t*x|)(*ri investigation Any amount id' labor, i i' avail 
nldr locally. The majorilv oi the peojde are only tenants the Iruit- of whn.r labour' 
mostly go to the landloids. They have baldly siitlicient bi maintain themselvr Tlo y 
remain in tin* district only about ihtee months in the veai dune, T u I \ and Vueu-t 
which is the busy cultivating season and spend the test ol the yeai in tin* c « O’er and 
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iu vi a-n ill gulden, s ul t lit* Mysoie Stale. J understand tJiat more people go up Uie 
Mysore ghats irom (‘oast villages than ironi the interior of the district. These people 
could be engaged in any new ini Inn lliui might lu* opened. No labour difficulty would 
be felt. 


Oiivi. Kvji>k\ce, LTm> Fkiuiuvuv HUT. 

Sn F. IF /. —Q You give us a good deal oi information regarding the 

catechu industry. Would \ou tell u.s lor our information exactly what that industry 
a, liow ratcehu is grown, etc.?' A. We do not make any artificial attempt to grow it. 
It grows spontaneously in ditto onl places The growth is confined to one taluk. I i r 
docs not grow over the v hole area ul South Kanara. 

(*. Is il a valuable 'inlushy and one capable (d considcia ble development ? — J. ft 
j v and is likely to become lumv valuable in future. It is not found throughout tin- 
whole d 1 st i n I . Xeilhci is ir lound all over tin* taluk. The growth is (*onfined to portions 
oj a pailu iil.il taluk. I do not llimk it is capable of growing in other places. It [§ 
jmf like teak whnli is confined In Malaliar. It doe< not find favourable conditions 
t o i growth in tin* MMithcrn districts. 

*!■ Thcic is plenty ot it in Burma ? — I. I undcistaud it b so. Hut it is not the 
« a - < * here In Noith Kanara it is said to he a\ai)aldc but so tar as South Kanara is 
(funeined it is only confined to one cot uci I [ 'is < hipped in small pieces and then boiled 
with watei. The decoction is taken and then it is allowed to e\aporate. Then it 
Itci nine.' < utccliu. 1 1 is not a nut. 

( J. I ho eh lei market is Mysore.*' — . 1 tin* chiel market is Mysore and our di(licult\ 
at present is that we do not know much about the market lor il besides M vsore. 

- S/ r IK 7. lain. W hat is it used tor:' .1. 1 1 is used tor /kui (betel) just as tobacco 

IS U "C( I w iih bet cl leaves. 

Mi. A. (luA trrhtn . <>. I* F used lor dyeing in Bangalore? It used f o he an artii le 

oj considci aide c\poi t ? — I. I don’t know. 

Sir b . II S f c ir<i t f . - -(J . N oil say that large ad\un<cs wcic made in the ( Tonduput 

langc by the I « rest Depai hneiit in PHI and FH7 lor workmen and contractors tor 

fuel operations who lelurned them b\ woi k done without givmu anv Double? Wh\ 
were these advances made*'— .1 To attract labour. 

*F These ad \ anees were made* to attract labour from Mysore ? — A . People from 
South Kanaia go to Mysore for work in entfee and aivcanut plantations. | n order 
to prevent them from going away we ga\e them these ads anees. Otherwise thov midif, 
go away and we would have had gleat difficulty in securing labour 

<F When you give them llicse advances they stay and do the work?- A. They do. 

(J. Besides this catechu ina n a I act u t c \ou say that thev arc also engaged m ciitfim* 
<Tee|»ers, etc.?- I \ »\> That is with regaid to f li Kuduhies who are engaged in this 
industry in South Kanara. The Dipaitnient can safety ad\anee the money. There is 
no likelihood id it- b»*mg mjsa j>j»ro]ii ia led or anything like that. 

IF Tow aids tlie close oj your note you say that the Forest Department has under 
its rouDnl many thousands of aci(‘s of evergreen forests in the ghat slope* and that 
1 lie v ha\ e ne immncH ml \altie at present. Do you think that there is a great oppor- 
tunity Joi de\ clopnieiit on the commercial side?— .1. I do. * 

( F And what about water transport ?—.l . Thai is capable of very great improvement. 

IF How are questions id wafer transport dealt with now ? Does the Forest Depart- 
ment. do anything?-.!. We do veiy little with regard to file improvement of waiter 
transport The dilliculty is that we aie not sure ot tin* markets at. all. It would 
be advantageous not only to the Forest Department but also to every other department 
and the public a.s well. The question of providing the transport would be for the 
present a question more for the Public Works Department than for the Forest Depart- 
ment. 

Q. The Forest Depaifment must know' pretty well what is required. Do they make 

any suggestions to the Public Works Department, or anything of the sort? A. They are 

better capable of understanding the technical side of the thing than the Forest 
Department. The technical -side is more important. 

Mr. ('. F. Loir - <F Have the Forest Desearch Institute done an v experimental 
work in connection with catechu? .1. J have not seen anything. 

<F H" you think that it is a matter which should he taken up by the Rosea reli 
I nstit ufe ? 1 . ’N os. 

Q TImv " '"ild I hid he dniipy — .1 . T miplit. write to the Conservator and the Conspr- 
valor eoubi ask them. 

Q. Have you suggested this to the CoriRervator? — A. No. I have not. 
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Q. \ ou say that catechu arcus should not hr handed over to private persons oil 
permanent putt a ? What is that permanent pattu? I- that a to rest, area that you are 
retelling to? — I. It is unreserved land. There are certain areas called 14 Kumiki ” 
peculiar to South Kauara. The pattadurs exercise control over them tor their own 
cultivation purposes. 

Q. When they get it out lor cultivation, do thev do what the\ like with the forest 
growth? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is not catechu always giown on poor land? — .-1 Yes 

Q. On open and pour land where chiefly thorny shrub-. glow r- .1. Yes Thai i- the* 

cast v . 

*S/r E . //. Sfrtnit l — ( f. lion long does it lake In glow ? — .1. Ahoul 4(1 veins. 

Hon' bit' Sir 1\. A. Mookvi /< c — (j i)o not the young tiees give aUo caleehu? -A. 
Yes. But they do not give in such great proportion a- the older trees 

Mr C. E. Jjotr () When von cul it oft, do von gel shoots? — . I Yes. 

(J. Jlavc* you made any study ot 1 In* niellmcU id* boiling catcclm and iB u M ^?_ 1 
J have not mvself studied the thing We are unit b 1 lowing the old met hod 

Q, You have not studied the nod hod ? -d . It is a very complicated and intricate 
operation. Only tin* hill tiibe-% who arc called Kudubics know it. They only have the 
expert knowledge necessary. HI her local labourers do not attempt to do the shift* 

(). None of the Forest Olhccus lien* has made ai*\ e\ periment in legard to Ihe Itoiliug 
of this catechu? — .1 None so lai a*- 1 know 

Sir h. •/. Ta f a — 'J. You ^;i\ that ihc catechu her ha- a liic oi ioitv \ t‘;i is r A 
1( can grow ten even a longer pen uni. 

() You mean that tin* exploitable age !- Ioitv. At what age w uld von begin to 
operate? — 1. Thai is the time lh.it it pa\s to up< ial“ 

() Them do v on mean to -u\ that the h*‘c mu-l Im at least jnjt eais old holme 
\ on ran get anvthing?-- .1. Kiiiiiih lallv the bosi age tm exploiting it is 4<* 

(J. You re feu to young plants bring destiny rd tan lln* peopie gm ealeihu inuu 
them?--. I Thev cut it only for firew'oi d. 

(J ll smelv blind poliev to cut it ior lnewnudr I 4 be-c igumaiit people onlv 
can* for iheii immcdi.itc want'- Thev do not look ah ad and do im care in wait Ini 
fortv years. Fuilher thev arc in a hum to exli.nl wli.il tiny, can even mi' ot 
iinniat ur<‘ (in-. 

( ) What' is ihe demand Ini • alci-hu a llngct he: ? bm m\ tlial .is-iOaim mmaikclnrj 
catechu F badlv wanted and that dll tons oi calciiiu woitb annul B 
made locallv b"th h\ ( Jo\ ci n men t and private iiL , f , in i- \ and that tie whole uuiiihtv 
F invariably purchased bv two nt thiee capitalist- nl the Mvsoh I'lovinec. Is then- 
anv demand outside the Mvsoie Pinviic? What i- tin toi.d ilcmami for the wlnde 
of India? - .1 That I do not know 

(J. It does not go outside I ml in v -- 1 I hat i- e\act]\ uha. I want to know. 

Q (’an you not form anv idea a- fo jlo* Iota* value nt ihe trade? — 1 The trade 

amounts Imre to IB. I II it is so !ar mv division com clued. J dn not know 

about the total value in Tndta. 

(j. You stiggc-1 lh.it popular c\hihilmns should be held and that tiade repie- 
fcentativos tor the whole n| India may be appointed in hicat Britain ami the Colonics 
to supply both the buyer and the scllei with irrc-ouv m lormat ion . Do you think 

that rhe trade is woith it?--- 1. \\ c .-pend about ID. d, <111(1 and wc* get in return, Bupoc- 

Ld,f)(Mk And T suppose* that in otbei province*- also the maigin ol profit must be 
very gieat. Therefore I think the expenditure can be mot. Bui 1 sa\ this not with 
reference to catechu only. T speak of all trades in India including Ihc catechu indtMrv 
(J, I thought toil wanted this specially for tie 1 catechu mdustrv ? .1. I think that 

catechu is not so great an induct iv bv itself. 

Mr. A. ('flatlet Ion. — (J. II nw long have you been a Dislm-t* In rest <)finei?--d 
Bor tin 1 last nine months. 

Q. And before that ? — A. 1 w:s on special dulv in tin* Nilgiii-. 

Q. Besides this catechu industry in the South Ivanaia distiict* i umlt*rsland tlial 
there is a good deal of sandalwood distillation going on?- I. Yes 
Q. Uow many native* distilb*ri(*s arc* there? A. Abmil 1<< 

Q. 40 separate (listiUcri(*s ? — . 1 . Yes. 

Q. ])n you sell any sandalwood liotu tin* South K.mava ioie^is? D there ,m\ 
fean dal wood in tin* South Ixanara fmesB?- 1 There i« but not on a. very large scale. 

Q. Does the Bores I Department sell any wood? — A. No.. 

O. Where do they get the wood from? — .1. Brom Mysore* and f’ooig. People* atb-nc! 
auction sales and transport wood cm cart loads to South Kanara. 

Q. Is there* a large* sale of file wood to these people?—/!. Not so f;n* ;l s the Forest 
Department D eoncermul. We have* got some rule- about the* method of fellinL* and 
naturally they d<> not like them. Most* of the stills are located in private lands. 

47 
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Q • Is then* a considerable area oj private forest m South Kanura?- — .1. Yes. 

}i* i uiiii no to Ihi.s catechu industry how do they break u}i the wood:'- — J. Thev cl) ip 
it with axe. 1 ' ' r l 

Into wliat size pieces!" — d. Small pieces hall all inch square. 

U‘ 1 heM‘ eliij)^ arc (lien sal) jetted to prolonged boil ing ‘ ? — . 1 . It js boiled tor a ,{ay 

r Ihev bod it si \ oi seven time". I lie decoction is then taken and next duv tin* duin 

aie (blown out. 

Hon Lie ,S// / nzulLfunf ( ' u i n m Lltm/.- » () . How does (lovernmeid sell (heir stock 
oi. eat«‘f*hu y In w hat way S'— J Th(‘V call foi tenders. 

V- Art* tin* Ouideis sent to all tin* 1 1 adei s S' — d . The nut ices are elnefU locally 

distnlmled. In Mysore there aie -nine (Ustomei‘s. 'They are sent to the people who 

have purchased tnterlu helon* and othe) known contractors. 

*1 Aie t bese peojn** asked to attend S'— 1. din* notices aie widely distributed locally. 

( F Aie there no |n< 1 pt*njde who come m S' Is it all Mysore ]>coj)le that attends — J. 
W e oil In d ist ii bute tenth / notices. None at tends pi*isoualJy. 

7- At what time ol tin sea-on do the salt's take place S'— d . Just now I have sent 
tin* notices joi publication in the Distent (bizclte This is the time ior the sales. 

\\ ln i n will you sell it S' — .1 About the beginning oi March. 

O A (ui toll to? leml.ci s . 1 . Yes. 

<J. Is any (plant ity mentioned ? d. Yes. 

V* ^ < )l1 manufat tme tin* catechu yourself;' — .1. ^ es. I’hat is all done under depa>t- 
meidal opt»i at ions. 

7- Is it not sold by auel ion S' --d . f’ndej tin* recent oideis, it must be sold by auetioii. 
Kiom this \eai loiw.nd we will sell it by auetitui. 

About what linn* S'— I I think it is the loth Man h. I do not exactly remember. 

(J Aie you going 1 to have it a net mut'd S' — .1 Yes. 

(). What is generally the quantity !" — A between lb and lb tons. Our aim is f<> 
maiiuf n tuie lo toils. 


\\ n \ i vs Xo, ‘J |S. 

M it \ t»o\ isd\\, j: v. i’ / s., Assistant ]>neetoi nj (,'nrt mint nt F j.Ju //c.v, 

Marinis 

Wai l ll.X LviUl.MK. 

‘7- '*• — Moiie\ n ra lit s-m-a id may be given to parties who have exhausted their 
pi lvate instances i ji trying to develop a<im* industry by ml rod ucmg* new methods or 
improved tools and appliances provided that the experiments so Jai lent' been in 
the light diieetion and that Im want ot Imtln't hinds tiiev are likolv to Jail. Loans 
granted to i ml list i ia I undertakings dmuld always he with intciest but the late oi 
interest should be as low as possible and i epay meats oi sm Ii loan- should he bv mw 
instalments. Machinery and plant may be given on loan in the fiist iiistame and 
when the nutlet taking piov.es a success they should be given to the paitv on tin* iiiie 
]>m chase sy stem . ( «uai antoed (.iovornment pm ebasc « J pt nd nets w ill <*ucouragc md list rja I 

outt'i prise vcr\ considerabl v. 

7 b. In all mt'lliods oi (iovcnnnent aid there should he soint' soil oi (fovcruuient 
< ontn 1 — the least iorm m vvliieh it should be exercised is by audit so that ( io\ ei nmeiil 
may r '•alisly them"clv m that money oi other aid is not being 1 wasted oi divcilcd hfntbcr 
objet ts. Such audit- dioiiid -pci rally s< rutmisc t Im* price oi law matt'iial, lalcur, etc 

7 7 afiil <S. — The experience gained with repaid to the pioneer larlorics started 

bv (joverninm t foi the manulaetui e oi tish-nil ami guano has been very favourable and 
leads one (o think that such ‘>1 the new i ml list ties as are not likely to he undertaken by 
private enterprise will have to he pioneered by < in\ eminent Such pioneer lactones will 
have to be continued Jor stunt' time till tin* particular industry is well established. 
Moieovei such lactones will have to (tain a sufficient number of workmen skilled in 
that industry as it is not likely that private factories would undertake it. 

7- !>.- The fishing industiy is to some eMent hampered bv the existing financing 
agencies The fishcimcii in certain localities hoi row money' limn Nowcais who, though 
they iiu not charge any* interest, demand a share of (Fit' saTe-proceeds of fish caught every 
day, eg., on every; IN 700 lent the Sowcar gets a "halt* etpial to that ol an aide bodied 
labouiei who vvoiks in the boal, a ml tin* wages earned by <uch fishermen labourer 
on the Wt'st ('oa"t have been estimated to Im* about IN. 170 per annum in ‘ normal 
fishing v cai , and lienee the loan of Its. 700 earns as much by' way' of interest. In certain 
Other local it it*s a loan of a few hundreds entitles the lendei to buv tin* catches of fish 
lamb'd by (lie lislit'rmt*n at the market rate less 10 to 7b pci cent discount. Such 
loans aie Usually raised for buying oi rent*wing boats and nets, and t lion o-h they decay 
in a few touts th<* depreciation has to be borne by the borrower and < h<‘ debt stands 
as it was. 
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• 11. rht 1 islitiii'iS I4epa,iliueiit has been tiying to assist. flu* fish-curing’ iLidihi rv 
b£ co-operative org.misat ion and a scheme lias been drawn up.' Moreover with a view to 
incubate tliritty habits among fisher folk co-operative credit muiHio an being orga- 
nized aiming tlieni. The interesting teatuie about them L that tiie ineuibei.s aie 
compelled to make monthly contribution tor a fixed pound and lheieb\ build up tin* 
working capital of the society. 

Q- — rn-operation should be encouraged m t fit* case of nm-t ,,f |( u > , indus- 

tries which do not require costly machinery and mechanical |.n\\ n , urn , hand-loom 
weaving, metal ware, coir and net making, fish-curing, etc The nhjerMs to organise 
the buying ot raw materials and selling of the manu fact ured goods to the he-t advantage 
in order that Die middleman m:u be kept out Sueh societies ma\ al-u be abb- to 
provide improved looks and applmmes fin the use of t licit mcmbvi- 

Q. 14 — Government aid should uni. be withheld it the new oiilerpiiM will heneiit 
Ihe public, e.g., in II. o c»ise of law product- llirie is :i u t tddisheU irad»\ but it il is 
beneficiaji to ticat such products in the counlrv it i- \ei\ dc-naMe that ( invri nnomt aid 
should be given to such nndci takings with the object nf encouraging local ma nulact ur«m 
(} 1*) find Hi — In I he fish-oil and guano manuiaei me Inimical aid pr» \ ided b\ the 
Government ileinonst i at ion laeloiv ha- been of immense good. In Ihe sboi t space ot a 
few ycais neailv ‘J50 small bo toiies have bjeei. stalled on the \\’e-l Goa-I espeimlh 
l>v persons of I united means u ho would not ha\e \enlmed to invest then moee\ in non 
vessels ami othri aj.pliauces had it md been bn the (act that the demonstration- con- 
vin< o<] them o| tlie simplicity o| the pio<es- and the large profit- to be made in ol and 
guano work. Several lakhs worth ei mateiial is now being exported iu a normal \ear, 
and bad it md been tm Hie nut lat iw taken hv Government all Hie-e benefits would md 
ha\i‘ been dciivod. When successful experiment- relating to an\ n lustrv have Iu on 
e.utied out in a cenlial (cell nolog ical institute o i labor. itoi \ ,i i- do i ibb to demon-- 
hate the ronmiercial possibilities ot the -nine in d» , inon-l rat ion bieb n - worked on 
( oinnici » in 1 scale. 

(J. ‘J I.— The Impel ial In.stitulc lias icndercd sonic sei \ i<« to t ! «* li-diene, as 
rcgaids scientific infoiniation but a- an advert i- me medium d ha- not been -o sie • i>v- 
fill ILisi inns- people m London did not tesoil to il ai lieelv a- < ue would have thought. 
Tin- seem- to he due among othei i ause- to if. location awav Itoni the hu-me-- pail 
ol the t it\ Math t s con bl be impioved to -nine < \tent t! well-mlmmed Iiidrm offices 
aie put in (bulge of li.o Indian gallelie-; till- would eimble sisitni- to get almo-1 
iitsf baud mlormatinn lelatmg to \ar mu- exhibit- 

O. 'dbb- -hoi ii i a i i \ \ ea i - to i onto arrangements made 1 1 > India bn ic-nmli work 

c. inicif be eomplide and it would he ad\ anlagcous to ear ly on -mdi wmk in Kiuojie aJ-n 

‘b> fa ‘J7. I here -Imtild be a well-equipped (eutial ili-lihil' with a t Inn nug Ii I \ 
qualified cxpeil -tail which will -mm* > - an advisor v hudv to the whole ol India I'm tin) 
survey ot t he le-oimesol Ihe lountrv -houbl he (omlmted Ip tin* tatt ol th* 1 \aimu- 
dc p,u t ni'Ui t - and the icsult should he compiled and published t > x tin- Muitial institute 
O. k J!) Commercial museums -liould It < .l.ihli-hed n, all t ig cilm- Then 

Use will be much increased it Ihe hnnllv m in U bn ! ill ed good- aie exhibited -)de b\ 

side with tJmsi* imported ; whenevei p«>--dd<> modi I- ol jd.mt leqmicd :n Mien m.mufat- 

t in e and the stapes id manubuluie limn nude raw mateiial to l In* Imi-lied product 

should ak-o be exhibited. Ill tin* case ol law piodmls 1 1 1 u dose ri pi I S'e card should, 
hi addition to the pat t n ulai - T’egaidmg pi ice, b.» alit \ , etc , also state tin* uses to w Inch 
tlu*v are put. 

0 Q. 11 In some quaitej- tlieu' is a oeliel th.it oxliilnt imw aie injurious to tin* 
indigenous manubicl u re] s as the\ afford an excellent opport un 1 1 \ to ioieigiioi- to -Imh 
and understand all the details relating t" an\ paitnular mdiishv and thercbv i-( un | m * t «* 
with the local mai.ubict arcs. I think it is highly liece-saiy Ibal exhibition- should 
be organized under the ausj.iccs of Government for spe< lally bringing to the indue oj 
our aitisaiis and mamifactui el’s -md. maehinerv and apjiliamcs a- an* sum *d for t In 1 
local, ecttage and i »1 lit* i md list i n*s. The i*ci 1 1 ficates and pi i/cs awarded at such exhi- 
bitions should hr w ('1 1-merited, but in rtM <mi t \imc all .-ort- ol e* h ilut imi- have been 
held with the result that people do not value them except a- men* show ( in\ ei i.ncmt 
should oigaui/c these with tin* cn-opriahoii of non-official bod»c- and the mam obp‘ct 
should be md so mm b to bring 1 huveis and sellers into ioii!ait as to demon-mite the 
])rogt(’ss industries aie making and to seive a- an in. iMitn 1 " to mi? arti^.m- and nianu- 
fa* fuitus. In the case of machmerv and tools opporlimifx should be taken b» dmnoii-t i ale 
t heir use. 

Q. d4 find ‘15. - It is of the utmost importann* to appoint Made representative' not 
onlv in (ireat llritain, luit in all tin* iiiom* ini))ortani Luropean eouninc- ami lln i Hohuiie-. 
Thev slmubl Ik* ju'nvirbd with a cojeet ion of trade saiaj.lcs of raw product- and manu- 
factured goods — such samples being duplicates of those exhibited in the enmmen ial 
rnuseiinis. Such representatives should Ire preferably Indians well-acquainted will, the 

* NoTk.- Tho #irr*t n-oiet\ t<>i I’hIi-cdi imr I'jss hi. it h'pn s.Mirtif m vt Iw lt < J n men t . 
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materials entiuMed to thorn and .should also possess a good ileal of in Formation about th« 
local conditions and oi the various industrial communities. When the trade represent u- 
tnes an* well organized temporal y comm issions tor special enquiries nun not be neoessajy 
as t ht*y will be able to enquire and lejiorton such matters. * ^ 

Q. : H>.— Owing to the present slate of ignorance on the part of the lnamilactu rers 
and coiNimcn alike, it o dx-n.bde' lo ha\c m India it. sell trade repi esen la fives at 
impoHuul trade ceiitics smii as l.ombay, t'aicutta, Madras, Lahore, Karachi, He 
Speually selected and tiained men from tin* pinnace* **oncerne*d should be attached to 
flu* local commercial innseunis m these big citje-. 

Q. ■>!.- It will *>e a pleat advantage to the local manulaeturers it (iovornnicnf 
requirements aie made known not only by puidieatiou oi ihe lisi o| such articles, but 
also by exhibiting tL-m in eonmiejeiai museums so that the exact quality and nature 
of the articles rcqiim-d nay be \u*.|l nndeistood. 

Q. 42 . — A properly -rganized industrial concern in wliieh the public of the locality 
ha\c 1 hi* option l«> iimM and winch for want oi proper aceommodat ion is likedy to prove 
a failure, should he heljred by the giant oi any a\ailable land belonging to ( io\ eminent 
or il such land is not available* privub* land should be acquired for such a concern under 
Ihe Land Acquisition A « 1 . 

fj II do -Klementais cdmation j.s the tu M -top to impimc Ihe labourer^ 

. Mic it-iic \ . I* rout personal e\peiie*nec ot sonic <>t tlie backward labouting classes F am 

* «'n \ i rn*#w| that such id them a- have come under the* lnjlimnee* cd‘ the sclmedinaster are 
mmd, behei than flic lest. In Madia-, toi inMamc, the ILickinghem and Caniabc 
MdL insist upon their half time laboni attending tic* schools i:il 1 \- oiganized Jor 
Lear edmatum and the [emit- aie \ t * i \ ia\onrah]e. H thmc i- a n e\ eu i nci esisi ng 
Mimhei ot youths of these communities who being obliged to woi k duiino* the dav 
Mim* t oi then means (d Imdilmod, are glowing illiterate, il is very desirable^ imt it 

* * 1 1 > | » I «>\ ers, especially the big mills and l.ictorii- should open (‘Veiling classes to imp.,,! 

<lcim*ntar\ edmalion to them The fi-hciios experimental Motion at Tanur maintain , 

•* ,i| i*’l'l l ' ( b'l hsl,er hoys ami proposal, haw* hee-. made to open Hinilai schools m 

•he important fishing tillage*. on tin* WcM Coast. 

et).» r Q- "17 and IS Ho\ s Avho conn* out n| an industrial scliool aHei a lew \’(*ars tramim* 

.cipiiiv some method and moie preeision in doing theii wank than the a verum 
miisan.^ It wilt be ven n-cfu! to pav, through ;m mduMiial whool before a lmv 
appi cut iced to an \ t rade. 

( l l' 1 t' 1 ’ 1 Hoiioi , ia Manage] of lie* liiahma S„ma| Rnoi hools and the 

SemeMiy of Ihe Media- Ibpte^ed r!e-.r-, >1 r- -ion So. id y. t l,aye mote than LMI ycaiV 

rN pci'cni e id fix' night s* hools to? (duoitmg tin* vouth- ot the lahoming classes n, 

Madras. I’liese s( ironls lone* dom* immense good and 1 would Mmngly uig**~lhe dcsir.i- 
hdity of ojiening many mme -« ImoL Such **• linob should be worked vitlMlx* m-npeie 
lion of philanthropic bmlie- ot local .onmnMee*- so that tin* meinboi- of such comniit lee- 
may In* able In fake a per-ona' intcic. t in tin* boys, Besides a know ledge oi the three R - 
they should be taught drawing wilh a view to develop tLo laeiilty oi accurate observaf i**n 
and ihe Laining oi their finneis. It is lor consichi at ion whether provision should imt 
be made in tin* factory AH making it Mdigatoiy on tin* part of the factory^ owners to 
arinuge Foi impaiting elemeiitaiy education to all youth- below eighteen years who are 
employed by them. 

rj, bO. All industiial seho-ds should he mid. r the ctuilrol of the Industries Depart- 
incut hut w iiei»* indudtial Mihje^U art* taught in ordinaiy t* ! t*n w*n t ;i rv schools such 
schoms should hr* ’n.-p**, 1 * h\ the olheers nf i tie ludustnes l)(*partni(*nt. 

\ > I '*2 -- Seh*. led men ot the aitis.o: classes (»r oth(*rs wlio are actually cm- 

picyv i in woik-lmps ami inetnin- should he assnied to improw* their knowledge and 
'-kill m then i*(‘s t .eci i v <* tiadc by enabling them to go and work in larger factories or 
workshops in ulli**! pdfs *d India oi even m foreign countiies. 1 iiost* sent to foreicn 
e*«uidries should be pl.c-ed imdej the guclanw* <d the tiade rvprescntat ive.s refemul <o 
oi ansyyt‘i to qiK'stion •»!. It will In* belter lo have* an organization consisting of officials 
aid lioti-nflicials and provide*.! with funds who A'jJI s.'h'ct siiifahh* candidates lor such 
•trilling in foreign countiies. Most oi tlx* detects seen in the Indian workmen at the 
1 ‘M‘sent day are due to tneii illiteracy and ignoiuncc ol modern methods and appliances. 

1’ 11 si of all they should recei w muiu* ('din at ion and atl(*j* undergoing tlx* usual train- 
,n - ;i * thiir respective trade's should lx* helped to g*o to foreign countries where tli^v 
w ill have the oppoihmity i tl simh fix* use* of modem tooK and methods working side by 
side with toreign wcukmcii in those* countries. These men will in due course earn 
wage*- and should ho able to pay hack at least a portion of the* amount expended for 
their voyage* and other charges incurred on account of them. After a stay of five or 
six years they will he aide to return home with some money in addition to improved 
knowledge of their trade. 1 have had talks with Trade Union people in London and 
other cities about the training ot Indian artisans in this manner, and though in tho 
first instance they naturally raise some objections it is possible to overcome such 
objections by clear and convincing facts, o.g.. if the British workmen have no objection 
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id foreigners such as Hermans, Austrians, etc., being employed m various trades in 
Jfrifain why should they raise any in the ease nl British Indians being so emjdoyed. 
'Die trade representatives or other organisations who are to be entrusted with this 
work will take the necessary steps to remove Mich pi ej ml he in the British workmen and 
employer*. As tin* war has done much to bring the Indians in neaier sympathy and 
Jellowship with the British public* it may be rea-onablv hoped that the pre-w.u prejudice 
will no longer stand in otn way. 

As hered it an lias ]dav«d an mipoitant pari in liie dev clopnmn t ol the Indian ait i - 
sms it is very desirable to m*I“« t eandidales to be trained as supervisors from among 
the.-e hereditary communities, gi\e them a high school edmatmn and have them 
trained as staled above, t would include ann-ng -neb artisan classes the itdlowing- 
rat penteis, gold and silver smiths, shoemakers, bbo ksmiliis < vv ho could be trained 
\-oiv easily as titters and mechanics), weaveis, metal worker-, cie Abci being trained 
these men should find it easy to earn on their hade ; <otta»c industries without 
having the necessity to depend on capitalist- tn find employment lor I hem. It may be 
•tinned that such suitable t ..miniate-* are not now available. Ves. but with .» little 1 
patience it is possible to find them and tram them n> tour or live years. Pecuniary lulu 
m tin 1 shape of a grant-iii-.nd and other huilitios ^ li nu B I be given to managers and 
-upeivtsoi- ol pin. «ie la-loiie* who have proved them-elves c.ip.ible, to enable them to 
improve* their knowledge in other eounlrics. 

H. rh >.- — Private ii.du-lnal lomciii- wbhli June icecived tiovernimiil aid should be 
made to tram annreiil i«*es nonmi.ited in ( lev eminent m selected in themselves 

f> 7 , 08 nnd hi).- Thoie should be an Advisutv Boa id ol Indiistiies bo rath 

mov uiec* < on-tituted of ofii< ml- and nomolin iaB who wul study the (omliimn ot various 

industries throughout the Province, Minimise piopo-al- and -ugg«*Mu n made ini deve- 
!i,|iii]c any ol lluun, nigaui-e eomincicial museums and c\|. mil mus well ;s appoint 

\ cude rejii esenlat i ves, select 1 undid. itc*. and aiiam-e ho then ti; mo 111 vaiious 

: mills! 1 ies 

♦ () m (Kg — There should be .1 Dnciloi ot lndu-liie* in rail 1 Pimime who will be 

as'istcul b\ the Advisorv Board, and he will be Mu* Pmmlcnt ol the Board. 

I he Director mould lie a non-e.xpeit official. Il will be impos.-ihle to sec me a 
peisoii wilb expert knowledge of 1 lie various mdustnes. a business man on tim other 
iiand rnav »jet into a <>ioo\e atid not lil elv to be tide to lake 0 wider' view of thing.*-. 

Hence the Director ot Industiic- should b»* a noncxpeit oliicial w ho has a good 
iv howled ire of the country and people, logellier with admim 'native expeiienee which is 
Inghlv ncee->.M v lor co-ord iual iug tin- v.uiou- In ..min's. Such an olliccr will have no 
bias and when the local mi'ilitmie have been investigated !>v him with regard to Hie 

po-.-ibilii if s oi start ino- .my mdutn ic a jwirtnuhn hu-uhlv he w ill simple put an 

on to it. r T h<* Madras hishciics Dep ailment owe* its - mostly to the fact 

(hat it has at its head an olio ei who pn*-<sse- a a id-* k now leJoe ot the country and 
, e »ple m addition to admiui-t rat ive expei n-m e 

U. (,|. Tile Board will he an advisorv Dm iy win- will a-*i-f the Director and the 
Di 1 eemr w ill be the cmmuI iv c nllieel <uul will lu umlei I he d ii eel eonl ml <d i lie Piov meial 
•admnii-uutioii. 

() (jO f ... There need not be an lmoenai Oiiettorol Industries Soil there should be a 
, entral icseuirli and lechnolngh al institute 1*. the* head ol which Piovineial Directois 
of ]mlusUric*s liiiiv ielei any mattei foi opinion and guidai" e. dins centra] institute 
slitmld print and publish the iroilis <d mveMigaliom that aie being made in various 
Provinces. K\t opt i>iving adviee he should not inter !eie with the vvoik ot the Provm- 
•ial l)ii (‘(dors. 

O. (j 4 in (>(>. — See Q. b‘d s"/tra r J'lu- eenlral lmpeii.il technological institute should 
tie able to deal with most of the industrial problems which are submitted to it by the 
Provincial Directors, and if there is any which cannot be dealt with on the spot, it may 
Impossible for it to eon-nit Foreign ant hoi it ies on -m h mattei- The eenDa! institute 
will also thus prevent overlapping of experimental work, and the results ^ arrived at 
ju any particular investigation could be. made u-e ot in any other province. 1 1 1 is 
institute will naturally be umlei the control of the Imperial ( iu\ eminent . 

Q m 07 . The expert will he for the time undei the control ol the local Director of 

Industries. 

n t 08 .— It would 1)0 heller if the Provincial Diiecloi* could also have their labo- 
latories, etc., to deal with local problems but for financial considerations it may not he 
possible to provide them in the near future, lienee the desirability of putting all the 
resources into a central institute which should be up to date as legards stall' and equip- 
ment in all its branches. Tlie Local Governments may have to engage experts to carry 
on any new industry regarding the possibilities of which preliminary investigations have 

* See also last paragraph in witness’ piper on the training of Indians an a-Minen and navigators printed at the 
end of written evidence. 
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I >* m * ii mode by the Director and the Advisory Poard with the help ot the I m jieri ;» J techno- 
Inpnal institute or nthei agencies. No doubt all (lie local Directors will lone sou^» 
workshops and laboratoiies on a small scale for dealing with minor problems in the hist' 
lrcdam e. 

( K TO. 'the experts engaged tor any special industry, e.g., an expert in a clieinaal 
imiustn, should he ini a limited period. When he has demonstrated the commercial 
possibilities ( iovcrtimont should encourage piivate patties to take up such concerns and 
tin 1 M‘i v ices of tin* expert plat ed at their disposal. 

* * T 1 t<> 74 — Purely science repeal ch institute^ sucl. a- the lata institute m 

Ihmgaloic 'liouJd not nidmarilv undcitakc mdudiial m v rst igat mic, and a rcM-nich 
sludent should not be buidcncd with the thought tliat the results of his work ma\ oi 
ma\ not 1 be ol‘ any commercial value. These students should be encouraged to carry on 
then ic-euicli \M-ik aj uf limn such console] at ions though jt mn\ be that indusfiml 
c \ pe 1 1 - muv ii If i match > uke use nj I !u‘ results oi their investigations. 'Selected students 
should ho oiven libeial hcdaiships so that they muv be ii<-<* ! roni pecuniary anxieties 
and o»din.inf\ no lime limit -lioubl be fixed. 

Ii i - ilesiralde to (o-ordinate the leseuieh activities <d people engaged in investiga- 
tions ion i! i r i ,i \ not he possible to prevent overlapping 't he ceiitial Imperial teelmn- 
lngh.ll iii'lHllte i >ee ty til w//v/7/) should l-*- lie bulletins (u other pll I d iea t loll s \\ h n h 
would i o i ! I , j 1 1 1 in tmmat ion tc<>. tiding mvcuigations t li.it .uc being made bv valium 
people and tin-- may prevent o\ ei lapping to some extent. 

Tv 74 <'Htl 7b — Min* institution oj tin* Indian Science Couple^ i- bngciv ionin- 
butircj to the mention ot desire especially in the young Indian ofliceis of the varinm 
( Jo\ ci imim 1 Technical and Industrial Depai I meril s, toe.iiM on origunal scientific mve^h- 
eatioiis in then i espec 1 1 \ e subjects As this \< a vcr\ valuable (raining ( io\ emmem 
should cm enrage such olliccrs to attend the* annual sessions ot tin* Congicss so that ihe* 
m . in be i o m c acipi. iintcd with people engaged in -miliar woik in otlnu pails () | India 
Apail limn 1 he scientific almnsphcic which it create^ n is not desirable 1 to tux the 
( engi c-s as a body with industrial pmblems. 

< l 77 Techniial and scientific cxpeils who nn* already in (iovcrnmcnt service 
should be em nu i aped b\ pecuniary and nthei help to impiovc then know ledge by study- 
ing the tonditions in ot her count i ics Smli men who have bv actual work pioved their 
(.apamtv will be lar superior to the majority ot tin* raw students hv-di from the college 
to whom the bii\eiiini(‘iii of India Icchuuui scholarships have hitherto been i*ii 1 1 1 ei 1 
ft is ( Men s a id that' these students find it very difficult to net mim itta net* into Tufopeau 
lac tones and wi kshops, but one ot tin important causes which pieveuts them from 
getting llic biundit ot suc h tat tones is then nllci igmunmc of even the elemental v 
know Icdp, <d f Ii • * industry lor which t hex ale sen! out 1 have heaid it said that these 
men emld nut even make a rough ‘-ketch to cypres- then ideas ot anything | ii i»\ retjuued 
and did not even know bow to use a sciew driver or spanner. Thc\ woub! pul m nmm 
(jm^tnm.s an I wanted even little thine (o |»e done foi them by others Sucdi men can 
nc\ei (ommaml an\ attention i mm an Kumpeau iaetmv manage! oi workmen Hut m; 
'he ot her hand it the Indian student wlm is sent to study an indusiiv in loieig'n <oiiii- 
1 1 if“- 1 new -nine! h mg ol it a I read \ tin com! 1 1 mu s urnlei w It ich 1 1 is < .n i led on in ho (< u \ 
country and had also a workshop training m the rise of ordinal v tools, etc.. In* would 
imi only be able to command inspect but may pick up (he required knowledge without 
any lmmI diflnultv Hence, other qua Ii Heat ions being similar, prclcicnce should l) 4 > 
L’l’.i'H n men who. ne alicady in muvici*. 

^ ant oi ]mblic libraries containin'* technical and scientific works <d nJei- 
eiw e o be i c e fell h\ peiqde w lio a re actual 1 v interested in industries. A p»od collection 
of ho* I s mi various subjcits should be placed under tlm Director of Industries in each 
iVovn, - and ihe\ should he made* available to the j ublic for rc*tor<»m*e. 

(J SO tint] Si. A collepe of commerce wall bo the means of traimiifr ymnij* mem m 
rnodcun luisiness methods, a knowlislo’e oi which is almost as important as technical 
tr. in nip 

V 01 - Kor tin* newlv intiodiieed industry ot fisb-c aim mp , wind) requires hip]] 

< Ia>s technical skill ami e.nc, it i^ desirable lliat ( iovcrunietit should lcpulatc it l»v 
noMus < 1 1 in-jHtion. b'stinp, tdc , and those 1 lactones which do not come up to the 
Hamb.rd should b<* presented fiom manufacturin'.' such tood produeds. Rimilarlv fish 
puau'i, wlucii easily adulterated bv the admixture ot sand, should be subjected to the 
in -pec lion of ( iov eminent officers and penalties imposed on those who defraud the 
roiiMiniois and thereby* in the lonp inn ruin the imlustrv which has become* a ven 
ini j 'or taut one in recent vears on the* West Toast. The Provincial Director of Indus- 
trn-s should be cm powered to deal with Micb matter's 

<K !>T. — I iinht iailwa\s throuph the interior ot the West Toast districts will largely 
be m*fit the* jilantinp and jmwliuc* industries. 

100. — Most of om ravels which weir at one time navipable to Indian sailing 
vesseK have bee; mcMisel(‘ss as waterways, as they ar*e silted up especially fit their mouths 
Attempts should be made 1 to kee p open the liars by dredpiup. 

(J JOl. T have lieard that Indian merchants find it difficult to send poods to 
foreipn countries owing* to their inability to secure freight, at reasonable rates. 


shipping to ifhts. 
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Tlie ivniody is liie organisation oi ship building and the training ,d Indians as seumeii 
a^id navigatms. My view s on tins very important subject ol developing the oversea earn- 
ing fade ot India in wliicli the Indians may have then piopei shale aie set Imth in”a 
paper which I col trihuted to the Indian Industrial ('onteieinc held at Jhunhuv in 
.December l!)l r > a copy of which D printed below. 

(). 110. — As regards the fish-curing induxtiy 1 would strongly ndvouitc 1 lit modili- 
cation oi llit 1 rules re<‘\ilat in»- the issue ot duly tree salt in the (ish-eui iu^ v;m U j n this 
Pi cadency ; they rnay he made similai to those in ioiee m tin* jbmihav PicMdein \ 
As regards tlie development ot the fishing mdiMiv peneiallv, tin- nu prn\ emeu I ol the 
eicnoniic eondition oi the fishertolk is ol foremost nupoitanee. < h^atihat mu ol ro- 
ojierative .societies together with loans fmm (loverinnent at low rale ol micros! i < > hoe 
them horn So wears, and opening ot schools I or imjiailm^ o«*imtal inMnmtmu and M .,1am 
sjieeial matters < oimceied with their industry, are some of the practical Wd\\ m wh"h 
Mieli eeoiiouiie im j >ro\ iMiicnh could he piaduaiiv hioupht , brut (\idc Hnilttn. \<, ‘I 
i-ssiiet! by the Madras ( iov enimcn 1 Fisheries I )epa 1 1 liienl ) 

(J Hi — Ship building \\hu*h was at* one lime a very important industry in amie 
parts ol this Presidency is almost dy in^.- out This should he revived and modern 
methods mi I rod need with the aid id ( Jn\ eminent . See ( v ) |(l| w///o/ 

k> < t u n nu I'lsh'ti f l nthi'lt if ami fit o mini ir s. 

/ hi i n i i'(l hi/ Mu. V. (io\l\J)\\, H. \ . t l .s., ,,j (In Matins l ml'n 'I j nil k'llnhitmji 

i n ./ tin fin i / !'l|a. 

Ail alone the const oi India and Dumm which e\1ends <.»n o,(HH‘ miles u, |,, m . u 
fiiinihei* ol sea-larme com imin 1 1 ie< w ho aie most I \ eima^rd m tin* li-Iuir imlustiv lm( this 
< \ t j 1 1 i 1 1 I shall t r\ to eonii lie m\ nuiuiks to the present (oiidition ot • . i , d i» i y as it 
exists nit the sea-roast oi tlie Madras PicMdeimv alone. Tlmt\-li\e \tvm ncn Dr. Day 
speaking about our tishei iolk lemarked “ I lic k \ an poor and miscjaidc with piucii\ are 
icpniled to he drrieaMUp in mimin’is due to cholera oi oiler diseases, einmration, or 
ueieptinp service as lus'.iis m coasting vessels Thrsr aie people wlio in olden limes 
were amone the most piospeious of the mhahitants alonp tin* mast, who when the 
Pot tumicM* first lauded w eie a'le to hi mp laij^e annm- into the field, w lio-r oefupatmn is 
now hut too little (onsideied hy some ol our Indian olheial> a* a ei\ihan lcmaikcd that 
s , in nai h v ou*»ht not to he wasted on fishermen bu I liny aie an independent «.ticb-*s and 
dimiken s»u nj iin»n * l itmus have chanucd lor t he- bet lei miii e 1 lie days ni Dr Da\ and 
though there is still much poverty and avoidable unn1ali1\ annum 1 he iDlmi lot k, «md 
thotiph t lie \ are •still illiterate « airless and veiy olten addicted in mtempeiale liahiD, 
mil timuuh the impiov emeu! *■ which Dr Dav so de\nut|\ adviualed and winked on with 
unmasinp, enthusiasm and rnriuv, still jeniain ninslh unieahsed. tin* tnliei Iolk n»n well 
• oiiLiiat ulale themselves nil tin* tail that a pabunal I iov **i 'inii i.t have h*i immlx taken 
up llu (juestmn nl i m 1 1 i « » v i n »» them and devcinpmu then indmi y. It is willi tin- view 

t h a 1 iln* Fisheries Department has h(*en nipanoed and timuuh ;t o mdv Ml va-ai*. nnco 

*t came into bcinp its eflorK have in some 1 1 1 1 b*. lima mu e as IDs Fxerllermv v i*it 
m mpalhet n ally lriuarked on f he np ,, nni‘» d *» \ ot this F\ h l hi I n n “ reached to the benefit 
,i( that lai , e > e and lutlurtn pci haps imu lr< I t*d s»-f|muol our pnpulai mn our iishrt folk 

In order to understand the value ol im pi o\ emenls already mtiodueed and tho-e uidet 
i on j (*m pi al ion it is ne<essar\ to s(m* w hat is tin* condition n| the h-herlolk oj what it 
w as iill reec *n1 ly. 

•* la\iiio- as our iisliethdk do m isolated hamlets not easily aeiessihlc hum h>wns ami 
villages, they seldom emiu m contact with othei castes and tlie (ishiiui mdusliy has 

lor aires been lookt‘d down upon no one takes anv inleiesl in ;i Ilen-e most ot our 

count r\ men and espeeiallv the edmatf'd classes know verv little ol Iln* uafuie <d their 
oeeupal inn , Iheii d i llieulf i(*s, their privations and Iln* dangers thev have to eiieouuter. 
('aiamaraus and due-out iiiri(n i s which are vuv pi im i f iv v and liapile, uivuno hardlv anv 
slid ter from sun and rain, art' tin* crafts they use in the puisint ol limn mdustiy. Hul 

nature lia8 been kind to them and disasters wlinh Imtall tin* todeis ol Iln* sea in other 

countries ovvino- to Midden stoims seldom happen h, llnm a*- tin* ‘I'iNnis o* si unis and 

" velones art* niorc deiim*d on oui coast "Nt v • • ri ia i< 'S a eulents do happen nul «»ur 

fisher-w onu‘n liave often to < r\ l ike tlie New h.tv mi lishw i v es— II s no lish ye ie huv mu 
its men's lives.” I Kir fishermen cannot po out 1o an \ preat distance I mm the shot e n.s t here 
is no accommodation in their t labile and tmy nuft loeaitv footl and dt ini or lor pieserv- 
ino> tln'ir eatelu'S on hoard, and they aie thoiefme ojdio-ed to leturn to llie shore l.ei’nre 
sunset, and this lopetln*r with the ereat uneerfaintv oi tin* lelurns jo tln*ir labour mis a 
deterrent elTeel on the industry. And alter all what is the reninimi at inn llnx pet hn all 
tlie risk and fatigue they undei' -p'o f in fin’s climate tisli cannot he kept im im ie Ilian 
a few ltours after tliey are ea])1ured and in l.amh i- wlm h are far Imm fisli-emine vanl- or 
Diieklv inhabited towns, tin* jiriee they fetch is very small. In olden linn- the men 
captured the fish and their womenfolk carried Ihem in tin* tiesh slate to mhuioi villape^ 
wtiere they were mostly bartered for "Tain and other food stuff, or they cured I hem with 
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salt earth which they collected irom the saline deposits in the holds. But when the 
collodion of the salt earth was prohibited owing- to the introduction of the salt tax, fish 
curing yards were opened l>v (invenmicnt lor enabling iisb to be cured with duty- 
free "<»li which was issued undoi certain conditions laid down for the purpose of sa:*-- 
guarding tin* revemie. But most fislicrJolk were reluctant to resort to tliese yards owing 
to their timidity and the tear that any slight infringement of the rules would result in 
their being sent to jail. The result u! thN was that petty merchants belonging to other 
caste.’* took advantage of it and started fish-curing. With cheap sail at their disposal and 
with fish which the lisberfolk wen- obliged to sell them at cheap rates owing to thdi 
inability to cuio them 'lienisely es, ihese men were enabled to make large profits and i<* 
that extent t In* fislicrfol k w eie deni i\cd oi tlieir d m* sj»;» i e ol tlie profit result ing from then 
industry, and they gradually became indebted to these outsiders. This unfavourable 
re-ult has been bmught about b\ the action oi the fisberl'oli ihemselves, and it \\d< 
tak>- ■» long time lor the » to legam tlieir md< jiecdence but in the meantime most o l 
tlo*m lfti\e to depend on me c. lining- of then male mem bcis alone for their livelihood 
which is hardly sufficient console! ing that for general ion- tlie conjoint elhnts o{ ihe 
men and women have been required to mppoil the family ami to keep the pot boiling 

lie* hsheiloln an- e ihiiltle-- peoide v. ho hu\e no idea ol the* \alm ol money 
I le* \ spend it a- m on ;o ! hey get 1 1 I h is i ha i ;o t e ) I st n* ma y In due to -ome ex I (Mi ! 1 <> ; j. . . 
I.iel that they capline at times beam tahlies of INh ami iheiehy get a lot of nionev 
and hope they will have I he same luck e\eiy day. I hex hoiiow money' in cast* of j, ;n ; 
seasons and a ho toi buying boat's and led 1 - Imm tie :t I »t *\ . • des< nbed petty' meichann 
oi other middlemen at cvuhitant rales ol mteiest oi on uHiei stringent terms, e.g., m 
some place- a (isbeimaii who honows has to pay ihe leudei !oi every Us. L*0!) hoiro" u 
;i ami equal to the dnl' raining- of a man woiking hi- net- and boats which mav v;n\ 
time As ? to IN. pel <la\ In some othci place- all Hie fish landed bv the borrow .0 
must be sold to the lender ai H) to v> pci < mil b*-s than the mineiit market piei 
Moreovei asilielemhr will nm accept repayment of the loan m small instalment- and a 
tie* lisheimen seldom tan si\<- a lump -urn it icmaiii' a «»■•» ma i.ent debt growing from 
tnthei to Mill to tie* gleal d isadx a u tain- of the hmiowei 1'be rate oi inieie-t i : . son-* 
times as high a- : >b per (('lit or ('yen mure in case ol lailuie to lepax ;o the stipubm.! 
Him* With a \ n*w to remedy this -tale of ovei ‘ast i eg indebted nr-,-, lie* li-lieiie- 
I )cpnid ment have been picaebme j.. 1 1 1 « • tidin'! bdk in <eilam local it ie- about tie* adv.mt.i 
g(*s of eo-opei at i\ ( soe’eties and elt( i lour \cai- o| nm-tanl tall; a sored v wa- formed am, 
legisierod last \m at Tamil and another i- in lie muii-.- ot fmniation at Tcllirlnir 
C alike ordinaiy ciedil someth*-, the member- ot the-e fislim men'- societie- are . om pelh*o 
to pay -mall monthly coni i lbut ions loi a limited pound and ihu- en*aie lhen oy\ v 
capital. The growth of sin li Mimetic- must m*( es-.n 1 1 \ lit* -low but enn-jderihL' tle- 
< hnit J(*Ss chai aclei ol lie* foil. it i- Iiettei to wail than I oiiow mom*\ tiom otlic 
sources. Tin* niiinagcincnl of lhr-r someth*- i- \-<*n diHicull i:rk a- most ot the mem- 
bers are illileiale ami hi -onn \iilagr- it j> e\eii impossible to get a suflieietif numhci <«• 
intelligent men to form the panehava* or to sery e a- offiie b*»arei- 

W r often hem it said that it is y n y dillienlt to pn-uade om i w>N, om aril an-, n*: 
yu-ayeisni our lisln-rmen to lmpinvn then re-pcelm* Industrie h\ the ini todiu 1 inn o* 
modern scientific methods and aprdiances as |iiaetised in other eoimOie-. Si iar a- tie 
li-iiertolk of om \Vr-1 Coast an- ( onc(*i m*d it i- pleasing- to note that they ha\r disjuny,- 
tin- reiiunk to Mime extent. No doubt they don’t rush to < opv an example simply oi 
seeing it demonstrated on o smaii scab*, but when Ihov see that there is money i , o h< 
made, no serious pri -umsinti i- needed to make ibem take no a good example. [ shah 
menh n two incident- to illustrate thm. Some* -?b years ; ,g ( , ^J,en tin* huge shore seine 
known as Rampani was newly introdmed and operated at Alalpe i»y some (Inancse fisl'ei- 
me!.-, Ihe local fisbmmen wi*ie greatly annoyed and opposed its introduction tooth and 
nail which Moulted in lint mg and the sub-mag i- 1 rate ot the neighbourhood had to hebl 
his • ourt m the fishing xillage for wri'le togetlnu till p«»:»C(» and order were lestored 
Hut duo 1 tln*n the local fisbeifolk have found out that this new net is very olTeetiw to 
(..pturc the larg(* shoals of sardiii(‘s and mackeiels whn!> y i-it their slimes; (here arc 
leemd cab lies of a single haul wliidi leali/ed a coupb* of thousands of rupees and though 
it is a very (expensive net costing tlnve to five thousand rupees per set and requiring bO t<r 
bd men to work it, tliev have adopted it very' laigelv and fia\e almost discardrul the typos 
of net- which their fathers u y ed for calclmig same kinds of ti>h. A llampani net C 
ali'Mit a thousand fathoms long and is made up of a number of separate pieces and 
limine it is mostly worked on a co-operative basis. Kach of the bO or fit) men contributes 
his bodily labour and a number of pieces of tin* net which when laced together form the 
complete net and the sal e-| proceeds of the fish captured are divided among them. Tin* 
second instance is that of the manufacture of fish-oil and guano. Till recently tin* large 
quantities of oil sardines available on the West Coast u-ed to be converted into manure 
by tlie wasteful, primitive and offensive method of snn-drving on tlie open beach. This 
method xvns very prejudicial to all concerned: if made file locality very insanitary' and tlie 
offensive stench if created was so intolerable that a European gentleman once humorously 
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called it “ the lirst line oi defence ol the coast.'* Moreover by being thrown on the 
beJleli when the I at melted a lot oi sand adhered to the fish so much so that 80 per cent 
was not considered a very bad sample which meant that lor even JOO bans which the 
planter bought he had not only to pay for 80 ba**s ol sand tor which he had no use but 
also pay all the incidental charges such us bagging, carting, rail height, etc., on those 
80 bags. Moreov er, it retained a high penmtagc ol fat vvhnh made it a invv » rado 
manure, as iat is not roqiincd lor plain hie. Hut m 100!*, the depai tnicn! introduced 
:i new method of treating tins tNh lur niaiime and it lias been largely cook*, l hv tlio 
people. This is a '■ample process in which tlie lish is boiled m (.pen iron \ats and the 
boiled stuff h pul in coir bags and tii ■ moi-ture and oil pressed on! b\ means of a hand 
screw press. the resulting cake allei drying in the sun becomes a vnv good ieililher 
known as lish guano and the oil is a valuable article ol commerce lau:el\ u**cd \w \aiiouw 
industries such as jute hatching, leather lanuiioj. <atidleand soap making, paints, steel 
tom jiering, etc. In less than live years, tin- industry liasgiovu beyond our expectations 
and there iuv at presell! on the West (nasi nearly V'»0 lacturies toi liaalinir sardines in 
ilii- manuei, but the urns! interesting pom! is that tin* majmity ni thes< ia< lories are 
<>w ned and worked by Hie oidmary tisheifolk themselves who had pre\ mush never known 
of these methods. The cost of a factory varies Irom Iks ‘J. 8(11 1 In IN I 0(1(1 m taking a 
low average "1 IN. V.\->()() pel faeloiy, the total investment in this new mdustiv hv our 
peo[de comes to more than six lakh- ol rupee>. I he dejtai tment had «»nl\ to demonstrate 
the method of ma n u fact utc and give the people the iiceessm \ mtornutiou about pri< • 
ami markets. IIovv the ttade in these two i ommod it ms -oil and guano has been 
steadily increasing is shown by the following figure- taken horn the < spoil retmnsN 
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The year and the last two seasons (1011 and 1018 ) vvcie failures owing m 

the mm-amval ol iat sardine slmal** on the coast .md lienee tin* redmtinn in the nutj'uit 
r l iiougli such valuable mainm* is niauulnel uied on oui coast, 0 j s ,> legietf.dde fact (hat 
the major portion ol it is exported UrtilNe the lields m .) 'pan and other foreign 
< on nt i ies, but steps are now being taken with Hie aid oi the Agiiciiltuial Department 
to iniinduce tliis among oui ryots and a lev persons who hae final it h.ive alieadv 
bumd out its value As illiterate fishermen have been able to ippiceulr the value of 
imploved methods in its munufaetme, we may le.i-mialdv hope that tin* illiteiale rvof 
will also open Ins eves to the benefits to be del ived hv iisinu ii for his < io]e 

All fisherlolk, no matter when* they arc, arc nnhued with an abundant feeling of 
superstition which pas.ses foi religion, but m the case nt some ot mir fishcrfnlk this 
snpeisl it inn has a bad eeonninic ctlect on the industry. On the (kin jam and (so.lavari 
i (last, # |nj‘ instance, they worship a laige numbei ot gods and godde*,so,s a- well as their 
divined aiueslors who are repiescnted in wooden and < lav figures ol \ arions shape and 
si;:c -one of tliem being the figure ol a “ Hengali Halm wearing a liat and riding a 
him k hnise.” I don’t know how a Hengali Halm came to In* worshipped ;s a god hv flu* 
fisherlolk. Offerings of goals, pigs, fowls, flower**, arrack, ioddv. etc , aie made to 1 hose 
gods and goddesses before using a new boat nr nel, before fislnng operations are under- 
taken. both when good catches are landed and when fish is seaiee and when then* is fear 
of an epidemic. Much money, mostly borrowed, is spent in this wav and all fishing is 
stopped for da vs on such occasions and as there is much drinking they acquire intemperate 
habit-. Even the fisherlolk who are converts to Ch list ia a ily and Muhammadanism art* 
not free from superstitious practices. 

The condition of the fishing hamlets all along the coa-i is very pitiable. They are 
mostly' situated fai away from towns without any roads or other propei communications 
and flie sanitary surroundings are of the rudest and scantiest doseript ion oxen in the case 
of hamlets that are within or in ea<*v reach of nmim i pal it ies. Tlie fishiflg hamlet situated 
in front of the Onoanada Hunder is a typical example where such conditions prevail. AH 
the fish offal and other dirt are fliro vn without any regard (n sanitation all over the place 
and the stench produced hv the putrefaction of such animal matter is wafted over tlu( 
flouiishing and thickly populated city from one end to tlie other. If tlie authorities 
of the place will devote a little attention to this spot all the putrefying* and decaying 
matter which is now a nuisance and danger to health can he easily conveited m(<> useful 
manure. Tliis class of manure prepared from fish offal and prawn skins will fetch fiom 
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Us. T> to Us. 40 per (on ex-factory. Large quantities oi prawn sum manure are exported 
from the West (Joa>i — (in* quantity expmted in JLD14-lo being »>S0 tons valued rat 
Us. most ni' which like lisli guano goes unlortunatei} to Japan via Cnlomt.n. 

The llliteiaev and the eonseqiienl ignmame oi the iisheriolk as in other imluM.ia] 
com muni tie.-, are iuiidaiuentaJ causes which militate against Uie attempts made to impiove 
the fishing industry ami make it not only piohiahle to tlie haul toilers of the sea but also 
contribute dm-Mly o* imlircdh P.wunL the increase ot I he food supply of our country. 
( )ur iishei folk taking them aH o\i 2 will e.mpai*’ most i.i\<»mably with other classes as 
ivir.ird* the imhiMiN ni lie* nun and \wmei, and lhe\ < anmU be m cu-e<l of being la/.}, 
j )U t im* lgnoram e \\ b li I Lt' slum- with oMmu nmiiiiumlies sinnlail^ eireuinstane«'d, 
ts tlie mam cause of Men Im kw.mi ( cmiil mn. In mo-t Luiopean countiies as well as m 
I > pan l|sli»‘T’iii<‘ii and m'iiiucp arc specially trained for their aiduous ncrupaliun. IMt 
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l»elg i urn - t hai l#ia\>* HHie i minim w im h ha- -ulh red so mihli in thk 
r\ ‘ \ y.‘ap<«M toa n m.u’ilams msl it ip mn-. 1 * m ilm training oJ fbli'T- 
;i g, ,.Jr jirox-sMOhtdlr^ •!*' j cole* ‘•uhs’decs pat !’ Mai <i.e. T piol visional 
! v Mil- aliped !>\ tlm State) a- weli a^ tin higher navigation schools a t 
Antwerp and iMeml The s\l!ul>us id Hmly includes a knowledge ot language (Kiencli 
J Umisi'), ai ithiuetie, g‘ugiaphy. jtliy sinlogy , h\gienc, and such technical subjects 
li,. , Icmenls of navigation uelmk'ig inks oj Hie road, signalling with flags and 
U\ including wjidc's making ami mending oi ropes and nets, stiuetuio 
Me. mi engines and hoihr.*. 1 lie lads ar- 1 al-n sent out m fishing vc, ,s» L 
itue- m -nlei to gam pia«*ti<al expeiieme. In India we have liaidlv 
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beuun to dud\ the industiv but (lie Dep.ulment li.i- ahead} stalled a small techno ul 
s( iiool at '1 an ii * e hem the lishor hub when they ictoii from *r; e.Jter theii day’- lahoui 
are taught the llnet- 1 »\ and -ome tcchnital sul jeeb such a- t hi- making* of tunc 
mendm**’ imM, eaipcntrv and ihe cuiing of Ibh a* cord ■ ug m improved method-. Maltms 
relating to sal. hat io; , education 
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to io i -sc-k und»-tu«bi'd lor luuid together 
till il wakes up in-in ll.is uui.Ou.i.l s!ee|>. Tli<- I icj.iirtiiionl Ims l.c.-n cipIimvoiii ui<r ... 

ideas „f Iciiipi Mill- 1 . ..II. ! i In i M; liuliits i.v (In- <>i./iiniz.iii<iii ol -<>« u t ics. TIi' ii- 
already M-. . lal' lr ]„•: m< n'- leiitp. n.P. •• ‘Mil-lie- .me the .Munr llumleP' 

,d Solid: haiiai ,i ulueh .lie (l. .ill" !""»l volK .111*1 0 - they loiee stienp- caste | ani‘li;i\ oi 
it .. d 1 1 * t >■ -*- i > . - , d ' . !' , a , i ' 

Me,., -i eiiste in ihe iiorllieri. ji.tIs of South K.iu.na jias-e.l 
eon ii'i'.'oee *•> lorem-. Ielii|iei.iiu e alimne- ll.e lioniiii' <.l 
Ihe i o! ii i i* >M |... snci.il e-ieiths hill l'i ml u;i 1 1 \ >• 

, wile Mr’.'. ■■! Ik. i ■- ' 111- <; ! I il'.'k 

lo d'lnl . Ne\ el I h (lie lead, .s ei l‘e 

1 > ;i tern peril nee soeiely ill M.ilpe which ill audition .<’ >U>j>|iihjj 
ei taken the eoili-ition i if suni^ ol i louev which Ihe members have 
. di.nk. Til'- mi, ietv, which has only 7° li'i-nib. rs or its rolls, lnif,. hnn, 
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n,g ]cs« than flu tw- v<‘ars it ha^ been m existence, able to collect more than Uuyei’fl 

this manner, and tlie money thus eolb*<fed is given out on loan to the members 

I ml'Tcst. V 1 1 j, m ot s am abo being* made to enable these assoeiaf ions to 

\ ilia * r < 1 -■ 1” bar bo\ s of even b nr (J years of age go out with 

ih to cat ii au\ wages but t<» be trained in their 
ilv training ts very necessarv to 
their aiduous toil. Keen when fhov do not go fishing, thev ltnvo 


duri 
(it 10 

at a low* rate 

open nigh t s< bonK \ c their 
tlrnb elders fm* fisb.mg, cot neec xn 
l)**iedilai \ occupation ^ they consider that Mich e; 

, . , ,, , l j i - i i :i i,’ I. ... 4 

make them tit. 


lor 


.dher empliiMiient duriiiL- Ihe day dme such ns Iwislinj and ],repnr.ne out tun am. 
hernp in :il-. it) tr and mendm.y eels miie-. He., and it is imno-, slide for the lai‘*-e inamrity 
„f i he Usher children hi attend the nrdim.n d.iv whools. lienee the need for riip-ht 
m 1 , mil-, where they could he taught to read and write after they have finished their 
lav’s " oilc. _ 

Fishinir indusdv oeeupies a promineat place mi ahno-t all the niaritimo countries 
of the woihl where' even aiistoerats and kimrs have invested money m d, 
rood Kin.r „f Belgium is the patron of a fisheries m-titution known as the this 
which owns a fleet of fishii.fr vessels. In India it is not only neyleeted lmt <;vei, 
considered to In- infra diq for any decent person to undertake 'Ihe reason for this n 
not far to se,’... As already stated fish in die tropics cannot he kept, in -mod condition 
for more than a few hours' after thev aTc dead, and as our fishermen arc not provuieu 
with boats of sufficient speed to land their catches "uieklv <*g »» nri : n0 JJlx; n „ 

of rapid eonvevanee to consumers, the fish when it reaches the bazaar is already emitt „ 
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it hud smell. It su.-h lisli cannot he sold us iicsli, the\ aiv sailed hul tlo. ,..,l 
Bi^cllonee produced slicks to it or even heroines worse. Su. I, eouunodities e.aunot 
command an} tcspeel and it is no wonder lliat deeeul jteople have ahstaiued from 
dealing ill it. Within eeilam niuiueipat areas the storing oi such iish is treated as an 
ollensive trade and those who deal in it have to take out a liiense navnm a heivv 
iee. l'ractieaJly the salted and lined hsli wlneh is now sold m (|„. haiiars and which 
IS so largely availed oi hy our masses and even hy the classes as lo,„|. thl) 

salutary authovilies in the same wa\ as the\ iieat raw skins, and hides or oilier 
smelling tilings Mich as manure, etc., and I think lh.-\ 
exhibition there aie some sa hi ]>l «\s oi saiiotl tidi <i ir ed and 
methods and you will not pe? reive nu\ smell eomnm out 

with a little eaie and lahoui il is pesdl’.lo j,, h-li in a much better niam er ih ui 

is at present praetlsed. To popiihm.se mi. h improxed melliod., n n.-i e-s.i, \ In eilmate 

the eonsuinei more iiian llie i mer. lor ii the . 'I not a. repf an\ tis|, tluil 

is not properly trealed, the nil. -Is will as in. liter of course adopt those meliio.ls which 

ill i s Dejiartment lias been h yiii” to mtioduco. 

Before concluding j would lrqiirsf \nu not to h ( i a-sav with tin 
Fisheries Dej'art imml have done an; thing extiaordmar \ We have 
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many years before an\ lliiin MiiiM.ini ml in ip. di •. .■in.m.-.ii , ,, , ., ( .,p,., ,all\ h\ people 
who have hitlioilo paid no altention to ii and who know nothin.' of it's eotiditiou’ 
liul more than all the dibits «,f the JlejMilmmt, v.e repine die s. hod niaslcd p.,|j ( . n t 

il now ois ol' the t’-d.ei loll. In elialile llioill to 
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understand correctly and to Follow inid ligcnt I \ tin ad', 
present there are bandied- oi rMiiny village all ahum ou f 
find even a single individual who <‘;;n n-,.d «»? wide, and v j, 

In be read oi written they go 1c tin \ i 1 1;» <_* o K-unalti urn 
influential toddv vendor in the neigh i xmi i hood it is an ot (on pq,<-, 
inon place lemaik that no indudiy can be developed without developin' 
<d‘ the jieojde who are enquired in it The late 1 a I lie tiled Mr ! id !i i b* 
expressed the opinion lliat iF compulsory primal v edmatmn 
throughout the country, he would at lead |.»* saloh^d 
where there a?e 20 per cent of the t hildren of ,dn 
schools. Tliat is progress no douht -- ] » u 1 in the line ot Icasj 
to diller from (hat ureal man. I! our induslm- a' * .o alta - 
and progressive development it is of the ufimef i?. ( 
artisan classes who art 1 d nigg I iim in ignorance and 
of elementary education which is the only panacea fo 
Hror.er it i.s undertaken the hotter and ••uMer it will be 
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The Tnwhvg »>/ -c- S p <nw‘n >n\d Xan ’^fnn <. 

(A paper read at the Indian Indus! rial ConFerrm-e Idle b; Mr. \ biovimlan, h a., 
Assistant Director Madras < ioveni itcnt iu •. / 

* This is a subject which has liardlv rc< (ived an\ adetjuale attention at the hands 
of the leaders of public opinion in tins couatrv. 1'idike a*ji i. *u 1 1 me and other indus- 
tries the seamen’s occupation i\ bom iU vcr\ nature, ccinpaiat ively unknown to and 
does not form a subject even for aeademn dDeUssion by our iflucated classes, Itut, it, is 
a wotuler why our merchant da^.»‘- have not taken an interest in it, considering- the 
large volume of commodities impoited and e\i»oited b\ them by s(-;i With the excep- 
tion of the efforts made by Mr. Muhammad Yusuf Ismail, who has been maintaining 
sineo last year a small trainin''* sbij? in tht* Jlnmh;t\ flaibout for the benefit of tbo 
sons of our Indian seamen, no set ions attempts have been made to give our sea-faring 
folk a scientific training in their hcreditaiy profession according to modern requirements 
Hence it is all the more creditable to M r. ViiMif Ismail that he has undertaken at his 
own expense to organise a scheme which is “ ealenlaled in r.iise the status and accom- 
plishment of our Indian seamen,’’ and to tin (lovenimcnf of Itombay who have 
welcomed liic proposal with tin* support and encouragement d dcM'rves. Tt requires 
Tio elaborate statistics to prove the huge volume of trade, which India earrii s on with 
almost every corner of the world. The following statement shows the number and 
tonnage of vessels which entered from and denied to all eminliics dming the five 
years ending 1912-13 : — 
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llie number of such ocean-going vessels lor the same period are distributed under 
the fo 1 1 o wi n g Hags : — ^ 
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This includes, no -iould, steamers belonging to the Indian Steam -Navigation ('om- 
paiiie-, which an* iiiom y coasting steamers, Imi 1 their number is insignificant as com- 
pared \\i(h thosr of foreign nations, whose number and tonnage, as cun be seen fiont 
fin* above statement, have been steadily increasing. It is therefore li i o*h time for 
India to Hep in and rhum tier due share oi lier over-sou -carrying trade. Attempts have 
been made from time to turn* to organise ihe so-called ‘ v Swadeshi 41 Steam -Navigation 
(dm pa Mies, which lone ended mostly in such disastrous failures as to discourage our 
count rv-men from vent tiling again into that business. And before tint tier steps are 
taken in that direction the real causes oj such failures should be found out. Jt has been 
said that they tailed because oi the Keen competition irom the existing' steamship 
companies. It i no doubt a true statement, but it is not the whole truth and un- 
fortunately most people draw wrong conclusions truii it. Competition flu* soul of 
modern industrial de\ clopmenfs and eveiy one who entei- into an industry not onlv 
court- competition but also compete-. Have not the humblest weavers, smiths and 
others artisans oi India lo compete with their modern rivals in vaiious countries backed 
with enormous capital and scientific resourced f hex no doubt do not < omc across 
the operation' of then* powejful rivals and do not know who t!u>\ .in\ but a steam 
navigation company has its livals at its von doors .mil having to lace them at close 
quarters is eompaiat ivclv unnerved. lint the real cause ol such failures is due to tin* 
lack of necessary knowledge in tin* management and particularly to the want of Indian- 
who are t mined in the ail of modern navigation and technical skill to take charge oi 
their vessels. The organisers of such companies hitherto depended on Indian capital, 
hut that alone without Indian brains lo inn it and Indian seamen to navigate their 
vessels, was not enough to biing them success. The history of the development oi 
the inercanlile nav\ of Japan is a valuable example and indicates how India should 
develop hers. The Japanese were not e\peit navigators a century ago. and depended 
upon Chinese bottoms to rairv their commodifies to distant lands, whereas India hv 
ihe technical -kill and perfection which her seafaring people attained in their calling 
irom time immemoiial occupied the proud position of “Ihe queen of the Eastern 
Mas,” India still possesses flu* descendants of those early navigators who are still 
engaged in their hereditary calling, though without am modern Mj’cntifh training. 
All along (he Indian coast from Baluchi-tan fo Chittagong there ate various sea-faring 
communities who carry on the coasting trade in their almost primitive sailing crafts 
such as dhows, buglovvs. koltias, patfimars, dhonies, schooner-', etc., some of thorn 
going so tar south as Zanzibar and lo flu* East as far as Singapore, and ;i- they are 
able lo sail their vessels safe in ihe-o distant oceans depending a- they do entirely 
on then* instincts unaided by any modern scientific instruments and appliances, it* iflav 
be safely presumed that with the necessary training in up-to-date scientific methods they 
rouh i>e made as capable navigators as am otliei people. AVe have decidedly the 
right sort of men and all that is required is to educate them and train them in the 
pioper wav. The fiist thing that Japan did when she begun to oigaiiis« her carrying 
trade was to train up her own men in modern methods. For this pur] rose selected men 
allei a preliminary training were -cut to serve on foreign vessels till they acquired 
the necessary knowledge and experience to man and navigate their own steamers. 
J; nan and other maritime nations have established institutions for the special training 
of their navigators and seamen. lake for instance the example of Belgium, that 
dear little country that has suffered so much in this terrible war. Almost every 
impoiHini seaport in Belgium maintains institutions for the training of r ishermeu and 
seamer Known as Monies professionelle de peelie subsidees par 1’Etat (professional 
tishe’v schools subsidised by the State), TEeole de pupilles dr la peehe as well as the 
higher navigation schools supported hv the State at Antwerp and Oslend. The first 
of those an* types of schools engaged in the professional education of young lads who 
may become fishermen, but as every fisherman ought, to have a knowledge of navigation 
the programme of study includes a knowledge of language (French or Flemish) arith- 
metic, geography, hygiene and such ft clinical subjects as elements of navigation includ- 
ing rules of the road, signalling with flags and lamps, telegraphy (including wireless 
in advanced classes), making of ropes, nets, etc., structure and working of a steam 
boiler and engine. The lads are admitted into those institutions when they are about 
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11) years old and have already passed throu«h ihe ordinan »lenicutaiy m lmols and 
Varid In read anti write. Alter bem^ l rained lor about li vears in Ihe-e institul ions 
t]ioy are sent out as appi entices in fishing vessels for iurtlnn* piaetna! Ii.nmno and experi- 
ent e, and on the complct ion of their appien! iee course are examined hv a Hoard appointed 
Iw (»o\ eminent who uranl them eeitiliealiv. of c ompetencv lo ^vi vt' as uvular hands on 
lioard INhini? vessels. Aller serving as seamen or cn»Hne nmiii hands tor a lew vars runic 
those who wish In undergo a furlhcr couisc ot training jom tlie lusher \schooH td 
navigation au<l pass out as tpialified na\ juniors and maiino cuj» meets. It will he sc *n 
that general ed ut at ion is an nnpoilant t.utoi in impai'liim a IhninujJi training’ and in 
India also tin 4 saint 4 should he dotte and the pupiK taught Kn^lish and llu 4 oeueial 
subjects heiore their 1( 4 ehnical liainin*.'- eonimences. especially in the cise ol pupils 
-who wish io undergo tin 4 higher courses in navigation and heeome mantels ol ocan 
vessels. Smdi mstitulions can he established in India without an\ serious dilli- 

cuH\ r and tin 4 sooner our puld i< spirited men imdcitakc il toe heller il will lie. 

[To b(' if'od m < on )H (‘l ton in/Ii on. in t io (). (JO.) 

AVe had expeneie e oi a he.* fisliei \ coin ern in tin- l‘io\imc piuvinjj a tailure 
though il xva- run b\ a < cun j»a n % with the assistant r ol a hiisiness man ot <^ie;it ahihi\ 
and with the help td scion! iin expeils. I 1 1 < • \ Jailed maml\ hetause fhc\ had no knowl- 
edge oi the local tondilioiis Tlioimh a hij_> eompan\, hat k« d h\ huMne-- alulit\, expt it 

skill, and tinanti.il lesources, fadttl, llu 4 sijik 1 industiv m n*»\\ heiup taint'd on h\ Heal 1\ 

k ); >U small fat tones on (lie coa*-! under Ihe L'linianee of the Fislu * ics Oepartmmt. As 
J t > r Inisiiievs ni( 4 n u el 1 1 no into a pminr and not briny ,J*lr to take a \ idt i r view of things 
ihe Itrl low mo max he filed as an example 'The Luropoan firms on Ihe « oast who haxe 
hern siipplvino manure and oilier i ripm run'iib to the phoileis 1 .n, lor uuue lhan 
halt a i (Mitnrv , been huyni** tish manme piep.iied a. eoid i n«_' to * mnsi pnmitne, 
wasteful, and offensive method oi sun-dixmjj on the open brarh llu nnavoidatdv 
tonlaiiH'd a laiye proportion of sand and a hejh pen eiilas»e ol tat whul. math* it a low 
jjradt 4 manure Though the manutael ure oi tish maiiiin 4 hv the simple method oi boiling 
|Ih> yieen tish and cxlrmtiny the oil horn it has been earned on in other i outlines 
and apparently known to Murtipeaiis. no attempt was exei made to introdme -uch 
improved method'- on I lit* eoas! hut tliev wen* -alisfied witls what tlie ipiioianl fishermen 
stijtpl h‘d them. 


t ) fi a i Kviw-xcl, k?M> h imin \in I hi 7. 

x'/y r. //. Sit' it or! — <1 How lony hive \ou been an Assistant Dneeloi ol bAhci res 
1. Ahonl tlie middle of HMI<8, t was appointed as Pewmal Assistant to Su FiedcJi'k 
X irholson. Alter I relumed tnun Kuiope m I ! ) L I I \\,e in. dr an Assistant Direeloi. 

(J. Alter \ on joined as Personal Assistant, you went lo Kumpe In study tlie 
ijuestjony — . 1. I wie s(‘Ul lo Europe hy ( Jox el a merit . 

(J. To what particular plan's did \ oil o<» spocia My !" - 1 . 1 weni all o\<*i ( » » (*a f Britain 

olid Ireland. I have been up in Yorway as tar a- lfceryen I iiave also iiiiiir to Holland, 
Heloium, tiernmny and Frame. 1 know the Brittany const. 

Q. (In what soil ol lines did \ on set lo wank!" 1 I went lo .see the filings for 
myself. 

0 "(A. To Jind out their methods;' — .1 Yes. ] vvc'iit out li-dnn<i myself to learn the 
thine. 

(). You tell us (jiiite clearly in your ev idem e about the dilliruitie- lhal at present 
exist in repaid to the existing agencies for linanciny the fishing industry. It looks 
very unsatisfactory aud very hard on the people who are eima^ed in if and yom remedy 
is to stall co-operative societies Have you yot any eo-opeiatnc snrietit's alieadx estab- 
lished:'— .1. \A(‘ have ^'ol two estahli^lied and Iasi wa^'k I haxe sen! in an application 
fur the starling ot another.* 

Q. Ts that for fishermen only?- .1. Yes. 

Q. Is il for purposes of (redif or to help (hem to market the l!-.h !"- .1. Il m jno-lly 
for credit purjroses. I'hey ait 4 not encouraged to hmrow money front tlie central 
hanks. AAA* aie trying to make them create tlu*ir <»xvn capital AV(* make them pnv 
monlhlv deposits of eaie rupee oi half a rupee and thus they haxe to create a capital of 
their own. Il will take four or five rears by the time that they are aide to colled a 
decent sum. 

Q. Is the society to help them in any other war v -.1. As the monev come- in 
we distribute them in small loans. 

Mr. C. E. Lotr. — Q. ts that obligatory xavin<r or contiihution tnwaids the Hian* v — 
A. It <nrnos towards the share capital. 

* Sidcp thi^r evidunee wnv recorded eight moo- eooifctiw hnve hc^-n organi^d. 
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Sir F. 11. Stewart. — Q. You tell ub about the fi*slt caimmg' factory which you 
describe as being both a pioneer factory and also a demonstration factory and vo ii 
think that it is very useful as a demonstration factory. Jin (lie people round about 
wiio are engaged in tin* industi\ come and see bow the tilings are worked I'- — /] . We do 
not encourage the ordinary people to take up the canning* industry. It requires a good 
deal ol Hcientitb knowledge. 1 1 would not do to encourage the ordinary fisher folk 
to take up Mieli a delieate industiy. 

(J It is hardly a demonstration Jtactoi \ then?- .i We ba\e got a J'iuropcan firm now* 
who have taken it up as a big eoucem. But ilieie was an old laetorv managed by a 

Frenchman in Malalmr it sell, jii Malic Those people wanted to s ell it oil and for a 

long* time they were not aide to get an\ pin rliu-cj s. Tlie present people came oui 
and were guided by tin ■» access ot tin* 1 ms eminent ti-diene- Tli.it was not thought worth 
doing by others Sn the wcie encouraged to hike jl up 

(J. Arc tiny Imi i up< .« ii.s — 1. i es. 1 he manage! ol flu* faelniA has applied to us 

se\ oral time,- and w * hn\e l j ♦ en cmiig him a bo ol inhumation. 

(J. Aie tliev a local tin'll?-- .1 I hcy are a .Madras linn ol unpoi tauce 

\ mi aie the lnnomiy niaiiagci oj tim Ihahmo Saniaj Pom schools and (he 
Secrelaiy of Ihc I )epi “ssod (’lassos Mi^snn Socle*;. \ m» lake a gtcal mieiesl in tin 
woi k ol night schools ho helping p"oi jicopie ]Jo Ann iimi that nigh! st hooks an 1 
Micee.vdu!, that the ho\ i* and joung* men who i ume :•* tin m ate able h. paA their full 
atlenlmn h> studio .iHet tiny ha\c been working all d.-\ v — I. We gi\o (hem hall 
•»n houi o! ,ui ho m . In the beginning they seel it somewhat difihult to attend lint gra- 
dually they lake to it. Tiny could easily attend foi an loon oi half an honi. 

(J. W hat do you teach them? — .1. We teach them leading and writing the verna 
cular and arithmetic ll boys aie very caine-t we also tea. h them to lead and write 
English. 

(). \ ou do not teach them any technical subjects*-' I Our Hlnrfs aie confined 
t< Madia*- W e It ave got the l>o\s emplo\<<! m vnri'iis laeio?M“- 

(J. You 1 e i e i to the (lesil abilit\ oi Oo\oiumcnt MhPrlmii and eelllliralm •»] <|U.|lit\ 
with lefeience to tin* li'-’u eanning industry to p»e\eiit ad nl tef.it mn !> theie anythin.* 
ot that sort now in existem e at ah - — 1 No 

(t. (hi led li-h hov,e\<n* b.ni it ma\ I •’ mn\ he -old*'- 1. \e- in fact ulihnai •> 
fish-curing is « m:-idm*e<| in nb p>i t tunable ti.ide In n j »' *1 1 <■ i - it tiny want lo -lore edible 
fisli within Munnipal !mnb li.*\e to take ou! a Surine pa\ing heu\v Ices 

O. You then #a\ ‘A- Mgards the lish-eunrig industry 1 would >tionglv advoe.io 
the mod ifi< at ion oi the rules legulating tin issue o{ 1 1 u 1 \ itec -all in the lisli-curi ng 
a ai ds Hi thi- I*l esidenc\ and the! tiie\ ma\ be oi.nh* -nmlai to (ho'-e m b>reo m til* 
Bombay Presidency ’ W hat are the lilies m loiee there m>\v? — .1. There aie about !b*d 
fisii-c ui ing* yards all along* the coast In tfm west coast theie is a larger number. The 
fishermen ha\e to In ing then tish alter being cleaned into the enclose i es where the 
Government Sait Department t-site- -all at a fixed proportion lot the Aaiimis kinds n* 
fish. 

Q. Have tliev got to be cured in the Government yard-? .1 Yes. It ha 6 - gut or* 
be kejit lor a night and then il is taken out oi the salting tubs the next du\ and ilried 
and it will be allowed out of the Aard only on the third dav. I t» Bomba\ there are 
nostril! rules regarding tin* proportion of -alt In Honihax a quantity of fish is brought 
ny a curei and be s : i \ s that lie wauls -<» much oi salt, half a maund oi one maund 
whati^er it is. The ollicers do not cere to Know' what proportion lit* is using for a 
particular quantity of fish, lie i- at liheit\ to lake il away after nr fen davs or 

even earlier. 

(J lie has to lake Ins fish to the Government \aid? — 1 . \ es He is at liberty to 
take il aivaV even the very next da\ . r riii‘se p«*(»pl(* being small capitalists or no capita- 
lists at all, they want to dispose' of llmii goods as quieklA as po-sibb'. All these rules 
have been made fo protect flu 1 interests of the revenue 

(J. You refer to education again and you say that the department has altend\ 
started a small s( hool at Tamil* where the fisher lads when they return from sea after 
then day’s labour are taught the three IPs and some technical subjects. The fishing* 
hours aii' very long. Don’t tiny g«» away al day break?— .1 . Yes. 

(J. When do they get back? — A. By noon oi 1 o’clock. Or sometimes it may be 

the other way. They may go out in the noon and come in the evening. Sometimes 

they go in the night and come in the morning. There are no fixed hours. 

Q. Are they taking advantage of the school? — A. We have got a sufficient number 
of hoys who are quite intelligent and who base improved considerably. 

Q. Do you think that the fishing classes are taking advantage of this school and 

that their level of intelligence is rising?- A. The school is only of two or three veaTs 

standing. 
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Q. Hut is that mitjoin idea, that it \uu give them a little elementary education, 
jet them out of tiie clutches ol the money lenders and make iht m shake oh tin 4 propen- 
sity to drink, you could greatly alleviate their condition;'-- A. Most, oi tiiem air Muham- 
madans at Tamil anu tlmv do not drink. Hut all the .suni" they 'spend the mone\ in 
vnnie wav or olhei as soon as they get it. 

Mr. C. E. Lotr . — 1 should like to coniine mysell now to the west coast. Are there 
any pmnaiy schools lor these tiMicrmcu’s children r- . I. They air \cry b*v\ . There 
are hardly any s( liools in the iishing \iilages. lu log nli^ like lain ut and Tellicheriy 
the Municipality maintains small schools, not neeessai ily lor the hslrer hoys 

Q. Do a number o{ the hshei boys attend the Municipal primary sciiools in ( Til nut V* 
A. Yes. A small number oj Hindu Usher hoys but hardly anv Muhammadan hovs. 

(). Are there any in lh*y pore v — .1 . Ao school. 

() t They do not go to school there ?- A. \ cry l’ew go 

(). Where is the near -st -i hool ?■ — A. About two miles away. 

Q. Is tiiai coiiMiieicd out of the way loi the boys? -.1. Toi most oi the lays it is 
out ol the way. 

Q. Do soil think that pi es-.il le ^lioulci be liruu'jht to iie.i r " J — .1 . A- far as ihi- loast 
^ eoneerm'd the:*.* is no nocc-Mty tor any pre-suicat this slope 

(K i ia ii as recants secondary idmalmu in how many plates on Iht* Malabar coast 

ne then* middle s. liools to who h hoy*, .ire likely to pH" A They aiv in Mangalore, 

Tel lie her i \ , ( anna non*, Calicut and Cm Inn 

Q. I> tin* middle s* fio< I in,. iniamcj by the m umnpality r— A \ es. 

(K And h i «j» Ii ,m * ! i oo I s ?- i Mist oi the M mi mipa 1 H lm Inr.e goi high s< hoofs. 

(). Do tin* lislh ‘1 (last's lake mi \ a uia;o* < . | thc-e?-- 1 vbiy lev 

(>. Do the mole weil-to-do among- I to Ihhei folk U \ u go: tl; ,» children superior 
education: — .1. Ye-. \ eiy lew of them. 

Q Do t hc\ send them lo high w Snails: A Only \c»y lew 

(J. AVhat an* the thing- Hiai you na\«* trod lo I m; It them? 1 V . have mod lo 
(each Homo such Dunes as the mending of ncU, the making of nets, making twines, 
cai pent l y , the ruling of n-.h and i» other siibje* is. 

(J r Ami do the\ gel anv libunv tiainingr -/I . We tear Ii 1ln*m Hie thiee J{ s. We 
, annul gtt tln*m ulwav W* «.ei hold of them when it is eomoninrt l’oi iliem. 
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more possibility of sun ess. 

• *Q ii would be useful if you had a place -nmewlieie m London whole you could 
exhibit some of your samples:'--,.'!. Acs. 

() What soil of things in part icular A I jsli oil, and liMi mea! 1 guano to some 
extent and other fishery products, e.g., fish mows. 

O' That is (in I v because you eann-d gH your mailer! for Ji-h meal in this eocmtn ? - 
A . There is an export trade to the Eimt. 

() Don’t you think rl would lu* tuurh heiim if yn; muld sol] ii u, fins country. If 
you cannot do if , the Agricultural Department om!d do it lor yam? .1 They are trying 
U as manure. Even this guano, if it is picpami w dli greater rare before the fish gets 
tainted can be used as cattle food, f w as trdd that in the southern parts of Russia Die 
peasants use fish meal as food. 

Q. You say Dial you are the Honorary Manager of the Hrahnio Katnnj Poor schools 
and the Secretary of the Depressed Ehisses Mission Sm ief\ Where are these bodies 
wot king? — A . In Madras. AVe are trying 1 h* persuade the mufassal people also to tin 
such work. 

Q To a o-reat extent the boy, that come are usually children of the mill hands and 
so forth ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Have you come across any of the hoys working in the Hirkinglmrn and the 
Carnatic. Mills? — A. They mostly deal with them themselves. We have aNn got a sehool 
in that neighbourhood. 
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Q- Have you .seen any tLi iu t» oi tin* ell^ct of the Buckingham ami Carnatic Milks on 
1 ho buy s ui 1 heir alter htc. Do they turn out a better class ol hoys, a bettor class of 
woiknieii? — .1 . 1 do not know as regards iheii being belter workmen. Their behaviour 
is quite improved. There is no doubl about (hat. 

C- What sort o{ things do \mi loaeli m these Madras sehooU ? — . 1 . We leach only 
litiuay subject'* such as reading, writing and arithmetic. We June got oui whole tin i o 
wnikeis aUo who leetuic on \aiious mi hj eels sm li a- hygiene, tem pel anee and so iortli. 
\\ e get hold ot th(‘ paients aBo. 

O |)o ym get ilio paVenB to come to iJiese night schools? - I. We have men of 
even llml\~fi\c yoslr> 1 ) t age at lend l ng . But that is very tare. 

(J. In \"Ui' amwe? to question** (11 to (it 1 , yon say that tile eentr.tl leseaich institute 
wilt prevent overlapping oi e\ pel mienta i woik and lliat 1 1 1 1 ‘ icmiIi** ain\ed at in an\ 
paitieular investigat ion •ould he made use ol in any olhei province and I, hen \ n n sa\ 
in answci to <| nest ions 7 I » o 7 I lh.it I lie een 1 1 a l f m penal teehm dog u a 1 and science just i - 
lull* ^ 1 1 1 > ill < l issue bulletins oi (dial puid n .it ions wiiieh would ionium informal ion 
legarding in\ esl igal ion - tliai aic being made b\ vaiinus people and that this niav 
prevent merlapping to sonic extent " Do you loalise that i! \ou give each province 
it , own set »! expert-, then* i> hound to he o\ ei la ppmg ?— .1. A- leganB mv esl i<m- 
tmus, il a person lias laken up souk investigation, vou eaimol *,top linn and say 
that Munt 1 bod\ eBe i- doing it. W Tint 1 meant was that there might be rn-opclntimi. 
A p« ison max be doing some investigation in Madias and you cannot possible prevent 
another person m Bengal who may hr doing Ihe same in vest igat ion 

O Don’t you lliiuk it would be va*-te of money* and stall unless there is some ojg.i- 
nization whnh will co-ordinate the aelivitie 1 * of tin* various piovinees*" 1. Yes. A 
MUihal institute like that might ask the dilTerenl people in the vaiuuis parB of 1 h 
lounliv to take up particular hues ol iu\ esligat ion 

(>. SiijipMsing one local ( invei lunch I want to entertain a eeit.un expert who is ,dsu 
Wauled in another province and supposing that the two prn\iin<s holh chlertaiii the 
same kind ol experts — .1. II there is no work then they should not entertain the men. 
As regards industrial work. I think there will be sufficient woik hu mo- 1 of the cxperB 
fj. S u pj >ose a local (loveinment Wtynts to enicilain a glas> expel 1 and another Imal 
(ioviinment also wanB to eiileitain a glass expert, would n not be better that Ihe two 
gla-s experts should be made available for Ihe movicc ol all the local ( iovenmienK? 

.!. I think the I oi a I (loveriimenB m i m t have then own experts 

( > r lake gla^ lor example We have got a man lm the I mted Piovimes who 
(alts himself a glass cxpeit kin ( iov ernmeii I <d Imlia calls him so \ on lauiiol have 
MU h a man as glass expert bemuse heiaunot be an expert in all kind* ot glass-making 
There aie inauv kinds ol glass-making wliiili we want to mtiodiiee in Ihe (ounliv. 

<J, Would il noi be a waste il all the provinces entertained 1 1 m* same find oi glass 
expert r — J W ill Ihe dilleie.it provinces have lire patience to wait!" I think tlie 
experts might be m some iciilral institute where they may try experiments that are 
reijuiied lor Ihe various piovinces. The dilleienl prov inees m ig h I have fheirmen trained 
t here 

>Sir lK ./. 7k/k. () t (’ould you tell us a little none ahout the ti ll manure, - how it 
is jitepaied, how n is sold and what soil of maikel you have eieated for it r — A Them 
a e two kinds oi fish manure. The (ish manure is got. principally out ol the sardine, and 
at lime* enormous uwnnlit'os ( ,| sardine iisJi are caught on the west coast. At certain 
seasons the\ become very iat, and then it b difficult to (‘lire them with any salt, nr ov«m 
il (u; d it uiiiiinl he stored away for many days. Tliey heroine brittle and the whole 
thing becomes a pulpv mass owing to tin* presence of the tat lienee people dry it as 
manure on I lie beach a*- soon as the boats come in by simply scattering it on the sand. 
The sardines are about seven or eight inches long. They allow them to dry for two or 
three davs. They' then gather them and weigh them and semi them away. They are 
then sold. 

O. Simply the tisli is sold v .1 Yes, after it is dried in the beach. 

(j. It is fh(*n sold as manure ?— -. 1 Yes. 

(). Km how Jong is this going on? J . This is going on for the last 40 or 50 

yea is 

0. And bv whom is this used as manure?'- .1. By the planters. It. is sent mixed 
with other things according to the requirements of the planters. More than 75 per cent 
is exported to Dnlombn and also to dupan. 

O. Does Oolomhn act as a port of call? — 4. There is certain home consumption 
in (Vdomho also. 

(K On what crops aie thev used - 1 . Colfce and tea plantations. 

0. And the planters there use it? A. Yes. 

0 Ts that dessieaf ('d ? \. It is not iBssjcated by* t hi* exporter. They have got 

agency houses who supply the planters. They have got several mills. 
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,r} 16 ^ fer, ' ind 1 \ l lat " I'Pconies almost powdciy. They mix it with 

L ^ily goTr^off l ° :i " Fr ( ' ellt Wl,ich adlu ‘ ,es h « ; ‘ (l tUi« cininut 

Q. How do » they make guano from it?- A. By 1, oiling the lisl, iu special vats ami 
thru \ou i an skim oil the hist elass oil on the top. You got a lio-ht eohiured oil' •mil 
the residue is put ill eoir hags. They are simply squeezed in hand presses. 

Q • And tlmt forms the fish guam)?- J . Yes. 

(J. r Jhat is not again out uji A. It does not want to Ik* out up a^.uu. 

(J. Them is no mixture of ;in> tliiiio else?-l. TI.ev mix it m-cordim 
requirements oJ the planters, it does not want much handling afterwards " 
u*ry lifrht powder and even in the course ni packing it breaks up. 

Q- < ^ ou a ^ s( r ) * a lk () ^ ^ 1(k out(*r eo\ ering.s ol tin* prawn shells. Is tli.it abo a nuod 
manure!'' A . A os, lor tiuit triM»s. A large quantity ol prawns is also caught in the 
nackwaters. The loeal people eateh these They (In it and then take off (lic'sholls and 
separate the flesh. The llesh i- largch exported to lbirma, and tin shells aie sold as 
manu re. 

Iu •inswt'f io (jucstion 11(1 \„u hU y ‘ As icgiiids (he fi-li-euiiiig imlustiv I would 
•strongly advocate the modification ol the rules rogulat mo- the issuo o| duly live sail in 
Ihr (isli-cuiing yards in this I’losideuci , and Dial (h.-y’inay ho made -itnih.r to 'll, os,- 
in the Bombay l’losidoiuy. Can you toll us oxaotly wluil the mlos aror'— .1. A\' r ha\o 
pot III a tout. 

(J. (Vnild you let us have a short note on it p — A. YesA 


//on bit' Sir /{, A. .1 foti/rrjci'. — -(). In your auswei to question It 


J ' S. * * " ,1 11 III 1 1 llt'M lull .7 oil >a\ l 

ibhing industry has been liainpcred j> y I he existing financial agencies ,..d v<m 
I he difliculties of fishermen who are in the hands of Snweais. Don’l you think that an 


-a \ that the 
..d vou describe 


Ad would be very desirable to remedy this state' of tilings; 
bum eo-uperative soeiefies. (iovernm’enf will aduiuee money 
individual members could borrow’ from the society. 


The 
to Slid 


>est way is to 
Micieties and 


(> Don I you think an Act would hoi],:-— . I . I do not think tlmt legi-dul i<m wmih; 
\ erv sii itable. 


C- In regard to your idea ol sending people like lisliermen and hl.ieksmiflis to 
England and other countries, you say that you could educate them and send them 
lo England with seholaiships. Don't you lliiiik that I hose men will come with swelled 
heads and would not, work with their hands:-- A. Some of them mat . But most of them 
u ill be be! t'er for it. 


Sir F. If. St rira / / . — (). AY 1mm do you want to send!'' 1 il the wmknmn <,i the 
Mipen isors ? — A. T would send bid h. 

lion bit'. Sir If. A. Mon/rrj(t.~ (). Will ind the ordinary workman wdm goes to 
Kurland come back with a swelled head:'--. 1. Some ol them in itrht 

Mr. .1. ('hattcrton.— Q. (’ould \ou not g<<( the kind ol' man here 4 *' -A. 1 shall express 
clearly what 1 have got lo say. 1 cairn* across a Herman iu Midland, an engraver. lie 
was getting about Its. (i or 7 a day. 1 saw’ his work The exact wmk could he done 
heie by a man wdm gets about 11s. 10 or bl) a month. 

(f Then why send I lie men home;' — A. I he man hei‘e fakes a long time The 
other man adopts up-to-date methods. 

For practical purposes it would he vox difficult to side* t an aifbun and ^end 
him to Kurland and educate him there. When he eomes mil heje fit' will ha\c fo work 

on the same footing? A. I have no id oa of factories. I am 'peaking ol cottage 

industries. For example the goldsmiths nr (arj>enters in M.idra° wlm woik in <*-ioups- 
lather, sons, cousins, etc., in their own houses. If one ol them is sent for training to 
foreign countries in the use of up-to-date tools and modern methods the indusirv will 
be benefited as lie will join the e-roup on bis return. 

/Ion'blc Sir If. A. Moolrrjrr. — Q. That man as soon a> h<' returns from JMnglawl 
"ill not to the cottage industry. He will want to be a gentleman?- A. If he hcennies 
a gentleman the country need not be sorry for it. ITe may at the same time be a better 
workman . 

Q. lias anything been done tf revive the shipbuilding industry ? — A . Yesterday 1 
showed you some now boats beine* built a I Beypore and Calicut. 

Q. What sort, of boats? — -A. Country sailin<>: boats carrying’ 200 to nOO tons. 


* Vide additional written evidence printed after oral evidence. 
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Sir h\ IJ . Sicirart. — Q. lias any attempt been made to do anything bigger? — A. 
I heard that in Cochin and Coringa tliey were able to make vessels of larger size. 4 

Q. 11 ow many tons? — A. Four hundred to 500 tons. 

(J. Those tilings that we saw in the beach yesterday, how many tons can they 
hold? — .1. About 250 oi *‘100 tons. 

Mr. .1. ChattcrtoH . — (>. You aie the Assistant Director of Fisheries. Do you carry 
on the general administrative work of the department ?— A . Under Sir Frederick 
Nicholson. 

Q. Is there woik going on in the cast (oast?- .1 Mr. Horne! I is doing a eertain 
amount of work in connection with cliank fisheries and pearl fisheries, its well as certain 
matters connected with the economic condition ol the fishing folk and the divers. 

(). lie is working at Tuticoiin? — A. Ilis jurisdiction comes as far as Tanjnre and 
Chinglejml . 

(). He is an expert in charge 1 ol (lie pearl and ( hank lisheiies?— *4 . He was origi- 
nally m t olomho. 

Q. Is there nothing going on beyond Mr. llornelFs jurisdiction?- — A. I have been 
visiting the Northern Cireais coast and ti\mg to do some co-opera t i ve and social wnik 
in Cucanada and Uppadu. 

Q. No e\ periineiital work lias been tried?- — A. No. 

(J. Is anything going on in Madras in room el ion with fishing? — A. There is a 
proposal to send some ol the* west coast men and introduce their boats and nets in the 
east coast, specially in Madias Harbour where they will be able to do souk* good work. 

0. How tat out do the fishermen go to <ea at the present time? — .1. Going about TJ 
or 15 miles. They must anyhow get back the same day. 

(J. I low lar out do they commonly fish?- .1. Mostly within two or three miles. At 
times when they follow sonic slimiK and go in pursuit of it they go even 15 miles. 

(). This sardine fishing is very uncertain? — .1. The movements of the shoals a*^ 
very uneeitain. 

Q. Is t hei (* any K‘cord kc ji t ot the quantity of fish manure that lias been mami- 
lactuied during the hot dl) ol 40 years? - -. I . None except what a on get in the hade 
returns. 

Q. \> it true that only a comparatively small (juantity goes to Japan?— A. The 
major poitinn is ox pot fed and some ol it goes to Japan. 

(>. The materials toi fishing are constructed local l\ ? — A. Boats and nets, yes. 

(). What materials do they use?- .1. They loe cotton as well as Minn hemp tor 
making nets. 

(>. |)n they spin it themselves? — A. The fishei women do it with their fingeis. 

Q. What do they use for preserving the cotton ? .1. They ust a green leaf (Ch jndtn- 

iimn menu ) and make a decoction of it by boiling and the nets are dipped in it. 

I/on'hlc Sir Fa: lilbltoy ( f u> n mhhny. —(>. You say here that when duty tree salt 
was introduced in fish-curing yards, it was taken advantage of by petty merchant'* 
belonging toother caste** who started (ish-euring on their own account? A. Acs. That c* 
so. Other people ha\e mine in laigol\ now. *' 4j 

(K |)o they now form a larger propoi t ion ?— .1. A cs. The fish-curing was niostlx 
earned on by the fishei women. The women took hold of it as soon as the catches weie 
landed and if it was a small (juantity the\ sold it as tresh fish. If it w;is a huge 
(juanfitv. thev cured it witli the salt earth which they used to gather trom the saline 
fields For the larger kind of fish, they used the bazaar salt before the tax on salt was 
increased. 

(). Now vou say euiing has been taken uji by other people? — A. Yes. When the 
!Uh-( living \ards were established by Gmornnicnt , the fisher worn cm would not go 
theie because they were very timid to do so. 

(J Are 1hr\ emjiloying these people in the Madia > ( him |>any ?— A . That is only for 
fish-canning and dues not require the services of a huge number of women. 

Q Have vou got a school for the fisher class? Js there only one? — A. Yes. A 
proposal is Indore tiovernment for starting moie schools. 

Q. Do you think that with education they will improve? — A. Yes. We will Do 
able to get from them a better hearing in matters relating to the improvement of their 
industry. 

Q. If they know how to lead, they could read hooks relating to fishing and learn 
things for themselves? — A. Yes. 
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Q. Speaking about, tlie museums you say that tin- piiees of the articles ou*'ht to 
in* mentioned. J)on t you think Hint that is a ver> big order:' I'nees always ,lmn<.e 
.1. Even now our prices are marked on the fishery products. We say that it vanes so 
much, say from !>-*- to 5 annas per ll>., etc. 

(). A\hat is the use of the pro es given in this way? \ nu sav that \ou have 
started temperance societies, lor what cJasses have the\ been formed!''- A. They aits 
mostly tor Hindus and ( bristians who ait 1 addicted to drink. In South Kanaia we 
have a few temperance societies. 

St;»i t od bx whom. 1. 15\ a lew oi tlu* leading men ot the communitv under 
our guidance. 

Mr. A, ClwttertoH. — d. Have these societies any effect on them''— .1. On New Years’ 
Day every year they take a vow before their shrine that the\ will abstain Imm diink 
in I he course ot that year. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. (>. Do they manage to keep it?- A. Yes. They ti<* red 
string round their neck in token ol Inning taken the now. 

(j. \ ou say that tliere is a society which in addition to stopping drink has also 
undertaken the collect inn nt slims cl monev which tlic nicmheis ha\e saved hv 
up drink and that this money is again gi\en out to them. Don't you think that Din 
might liave a bad eltect on them? .1. No. AYe want In get it reclined as a co-opera- 
tive society. 

Q. That will be a slow process ? — 1 Yes 

/fan'hle Sir Fa:itlhh<>ii ('it* rnubhnif d. Nave mui thouglit of giving t llese fishermen 
compulsory education!-'- — .]. 1 would not make it rompuKoix >t this (age. 

Q Then xou say that tic- Diredoi of Industries should he a non-t .» vt ofbdal? Do 
you want him to be a member ol the Indian (’nil Servicer'. — 1. He v| l( j,J |,axe admini.s- 
tratixe experience whether he is a memhei of the Indian ( 1 i \ i 1 Service ot not. 

M/. J. ('hfttfrrton — (>. AYliy do urn think that an expert would not have adminis- 
trative experience? - .1 . If lie has it, then by all means he can he employed. 

(). You say that tliere will be no dillieult ies in getting nm boys into laetorics in 
England ? Do you know if they take them into lactones;' — A. I speak -pecialh ol our 
artisans. That is my humble opinion. So fai as mv empiiiies in Loudon and some 
other big cities go, I think the tiling can he attempted successfully. 

Sir F. //. Stewart. — (>. Is it only the sardine that is used lor the fish manure ? - J. 
There arc other kinds ot fish also as well as fish olfal and waste oi which there is a lot*. 

d. Do you extiacl the oil Iron, the sardine and leave the residue separate? — A. 
Yes. That is according to the new method. 

Q. Can vou not make this manuie liom an\ sort of non-(dible fish:— .1. Such fish 
is not [dentiful. There is a fisli called maekeid. That is aK< converted into nmnuie 
when it is very cheap. 

d. Do you get. shoals along Die East coast aLo?- 1. Yes. On the Northern Circars 
coast, on t he (toda vari, ('ocanada and AValtaii <oast. 

Sir 1L J. Tata. — d. lias there been am attempt to find oeruiTenee ol these shoals, 
as to where they occur and when they occur}' — 1. The non-orrimeiiee ot these shoals 
n din r the Madras coast max be due to the fact that then* are no huge liveis in tlie 
Chinglejmt and Nell ore districts. The idea is tlial lixers wash flown to the sea so much 
of food-stuff. Higher up at Masulipatam, these occur. 

Q. The banks are also feeding places? .1. That has not been invest igaled. 

Q. II as there been any attempt to find out tin* causes winch ailed the occurrence 
of shoals?—.!. No piaetieal investigation has been made. 

Mr. C. F . Law.- Q. Do tlie central banks finance tlu fishnm co-operative so< • et ies ?- — 
A. AAe are not encouraging tlu* fishing people to borrow \\Y want in make ihem liist 
to ci-eate their own capital b\ means ot sin. ill monilily < oni jiuNoi \ contnbut ions. 

Q. Have you any supplementary remarks to make?- -A. Tliere is another point that. 
I would like to bring to the notice* of the (Ymimission. AAV have got some very expert 
local blacksmiths. They make excellent knives. I might submit tin’s knile for ins por- 
tion. (Witness handed in a knife lor inspection by tlie niembeis). It costs about 1-1 
annas. If t lu*v are trained aceoidmg to modern methods m the use of improved 
tools and appliances tliey will mrke it still bdtei The cheap knives that me biough! 
into this country s]inil this industry. I am in favour of preventing the importation of 
very cheap articles. There is the enamel ware for example. T here is great economic 
waste. The average life of an enamel vessel is very short. The poor ryot out of 
ignorance buys it. 

49-a 
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Additional W kitten Evidence. 

( Submitted after oral examination.) 

Hulks .regulating the working of fisii-curing yards. 


In Bombay. 

1. Government pays lor the oust, of the 
Hitt 1 , buildings, fence, etc , when a yard is to In; 
newlv opened and paxs all charges for main- 
taining them. 


2. Salt, is issued for curing to any person 
who brings fish into the \ard ami thoie are no 
n 'c og n i ze d t i e k < 't-ho J d e rs . 


3. Salt is issued at a uniform prim of 
8 annas per niauul. 


*1. The recognized ratio is a maximum of 
one lnaund of ^alt for every throe rnaunds of 
fish, big < »j* small, any excess that is left after 
the day’s curing being delivered back to the 
yard officer for sale custody and return for 
future use. 

f>. i'iJich consignment of fish is not re- 
quired to he kept separate in the process of 
curing but several batches, even oi different, 
days may he mixed up. 

b. Eish that is cured under the local sys- 
tem is retained in the yard only fora day, o.g , 
fish that is salted in the morning, noon or 
night is washed and passed out the next mor- 
ning, mid the fish is not dried before removal 
from the yard. In case the eurer finds it 
impossible to remove the fish next day, he is 
allowed to keep it in the yard and if the 
quantity of salt already issued is found in- 
sufficient more salt will be issued for curing 
it, 

7. The subordinates (karkuns and peons) 
who are in charge of fish-curing yards are 
provided with quarters very near the yard 
and are always on the spot when the fish 
arrives. 


In Madras. 

I. When a yard is to lie newly opened 
Government acquires the site for it umlor the 
Land Acquisition Act ami puts up the build- 
ings, fence, etc., but all the charges for these 
are recovered from the carers by a oess levied 
on them, e.g., if the usual price of salt is only 
lOanuaBpor inaund the carers have to pav 
10 annas plus 2 annas cess till such time as 
whole of the amount invested by Government 
for constructing the yard is recouped. In fact 
the opening ol a yard will be sanctioned onlv if 
the applicants guarantee that they will take a 
sufficient, quantity of salt and thereby ensure 
that Government will not sustain any loss. 
This arrangement throws the burden of p;i\- 
ing the cost of constructing t fie yaid on those 
run vs who resoit to it when newly opened 
and the others who join it after the Govern- 
ment have recouped their original investment 
are free from pavmont- of this cess. 

Any* one who wants duty-free salt has 
to become a registered ticket,- holder of the 
yard and il he fails to carry on any curing 
operations fora period of six mouths his ticket 
will be cancelled and no mur^ salt issued to 
him. 

3. The price varies in different localities 
from As. n-8 to As. 10 per nnnnid and when 
such variations occur in adjoining districts, 
eg., Malabar As. 10 and South K amirs 
As. G-M, he minus who have to pay the higher 
rates are at a great disadvantage in selling 
their cured fish. 

I. The ratio varies considerably from l:u 
to 1 : JO for partly local mot hods of eetv. 
The carers must use all the salt issued to them 
tor a particular hatch of fish and on no account 
keep any balance tor future use. 

5. Each batch even of the same day should 
be kept separate till they are driod and 
removed from the yard. 

(>. All Jish except those cured under the 
special Oolumbo and Eatnagiri methods must 
1)0 fully dried and removed only on the third 
day. Jlonee moist cured fish which is much 
superior to the hard dried fish as regards 
nutritive properties cannot be cured in these 
yards. Moreover two or three days’ detention 
in the yard is a hardship to the eurer as ho 
cannot dispose of the fish if there is a demand 
for it the very next day. 

7. The subordinates in charge of fish-caring 
yard on the West Coast whore the curing 
operations are carried on on a very large scale 
are not provided with quarters and they live 
at eonie distance from the yard. 
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WITNESS No. 243. 

% 8iR Frederick JXicjiolsox, k.c.i.e., Honorary Director of Fisheries, Madras . 

W K ITT EM EVIDENCE. 

Section /.—-I assume, as question 5 seems to assume, that financial aid l»y Govern 
men t is recognised as necessary in fostering new or developing- old, stunted, or station- 
ary industries in India. The method us so universal outside oi Great Britain,* or in Great 
Britain in iormer dn>s and again under new ideas in recent days, that lln* point need 
not be laboured ; Ireland, Japan, Canada, Australia, and Germany are all cases in point 

As regards the particular method, I consider tiial no hard and last mle can he laid 
down; eaoli industry, and even each ea.a\ requin-s its own method nt aid. As mentioned 
in Section X, it is a universal rule in German) and Austria that all spending depart- 
ments of Government shall pure base home produets almost exclusively, and this has 
been highly beneficial, defeels under local competition, were temporal \, and competi- 
tion led rapidly to perleetiou. Similarly in India, lor many articles such as those of 
stationery, Government would best In, -ter the concerned industries (1) bv expert 
enquiry and experiment if necessary, e.g., in preparing and standardizing inks, gums, 
pencils, etc., (2) by contracting to purchase indigenous goods up to tin* required 
standard. Again, in some eases a grant-in-aid is tin- best method. Suppose an industry 
like that of distilling essential oil- is considered not, only possible but desirable and a 
reputable person of sufficient knowledge and scrums intention | imposes to make a 
preliminary experimental investigation ; then lor such matters a^ the purchase' <d 
experimental st ills, the planting, preparation, or- uilleetion of ia,v materials, and the 
cost of experiment, a grant-in-aid would he a suitable form of asddanec. Fur boats 
to be newly constructed for deep-sea tislieiy work or feu >uppl\ <•' motors, etc., to 
sueli boats or for navigation esueciallv coastwise, the tonnage *b<w . I \ or mileage or 
line subsidy, is the general rule for eo-opcraiive fishery \arels \einme*ul loans 
either in cash or in the provision of premises, t li<‘ loans to lie ieeeivered bv aeiniities or 
in reuitn] would be desirable*. TTence I would say flint all methods ;i ,e in in- ami 
um-IiiI. and that the particular mod-* ot linam ial askance should depend e-ntire-h on the 
conditions. 

1 should add that in addition to the -e\en methods menlioned, there are other jih- 
jioitant m (‘thuds, such as the relief of a nascent iudustr\ from nieomi* tax until it has 
taken a distinct position; it is not merely the impost, itsell hut the fear or fact ol 
mistaken assessment that opc»ra(es; i can give actual far Is. Moreover, the* acquisition 
am! grant of suitable land by Government would olten be a great boon; to obtain a 
•omplete title to land under tbe Hindu or Muhammadan Law is a \erv diflinilt mattei, 
and a lac-lory might be \eiy awkwaidh placed for no fault ol its own;* in two industrial 
c i' s e v * within my "wn knowledge* litigation was constant tor II* years; iji out* ran- the land 
was boughl at a ei\il court sale and ailer gr*at impiox (‘liient had been made*, sexmal 
Ians under llindu law set n ] » consecutive » hums, and much toss was incurred both in 
h ligation and by the pi event ion of further improvements. Since Govermucnf- can 
..mmi the Land Acquisition Art obtain ..ml gi\e a p<-r b*et title at once, a taeloiv eoubl be 
jml uj) without fear ol disturbance. 

Governnieut experts trained in Goxnnmcut iactoii(*s and the data obtained in such 
taetmies should also he placed at the disposal of nascent industries; the whole lar<»e 
c aiming industiy of Japan lesuKed hum Go\einno*ni e\ pemnents in a factory ol its 
own, and its managei was then h*nt to the first private* lariory started which was one 
whi^li I ha])j)eued to inspect. Auofhei biiane-ial assistance is flu* admission of raw 
material, machinery, chemicals, etc., f/er of duly, at all event-, lor a given period; a- 
noted under Section X there is a strong precedent in Ihe admission duly free of -oo'a 
u-di and other chemicals for weaving- fret uric*, or mills. 

Where. Government financial ■assistance m given in any shape Gnvernmeni 
should have the* right of inspecting and auditing flu* accounts and the 
conduct of operations, hut. in my opinion inirj lercnre in flu- business is generally 
undesirable. Assistance in money or pmilege- should be gixen eui!\ alte r lull enquiry 
and when Government is satisfied of ihe ad\ isabil ity, eliarac-ter, and prospects of the* 
undertaking, and of the qualifications of the* beneficiary; when this has been suth- 
faetorily settled there should be as little in tei leivm e a.-, possibb* outside of <■ -.*•<* rt ain- 
in ee- that, the money is being- s] x* n f a> intended. Itaflier than take part in private 
fae furies Government must take certain risks, which, however, w ill he small if the 
whole matter lias been thoroughly considered beforehand. 

1 am however in favour of Government pioneer factories in many cases a- the 
best form ot assistance, i.c\, that Govei nnicuf instead of financing a proposed enteipiise* 
bv loans or other grants, should take upon itsedf the* risk and cost of experimental 
inquiries. This appears to me necessan where the proposed industry, however desirable 
is complicated or demands sueli technical and business knowledge that it. would in IhL 
country" remain untouched if Government will not Mart it. T may mention the e.-mneiy 
and the soap works now under me; a cannery invoice's much technical knowledge both of 
fish, of bacteriology', of cookery, of mechanical plant and methods, and of markets and 
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public tastes, and, m India, there is the uncertainty ol’ the new products being suitable 
to the demand actual or potential. Hence — and because fishery matters were never evop 
considered by capitalists — canning was utterly untouched in this Presidency except by 
a Trench canner at Malic; this exception gives point to the need for a Government pioneer 
factory, for the secrecy maintained in the Trench factory prevented any chance ot imita- 
tion by outsiders. 

So also as regards soap; in tact, without a soap boiling expert it would be impossible 
to start the business, and soap boiling can only be learnt in a factory, unless, at con- 
siderable expenditure of time and money, men -whether Government servants or not — 
deliberately start- to learn the work tic naro by experiment and failure. JNo private 

person— Indian at all events-* would do this, and the soap industry, especially in \ie\\ 

of commercial uncertainties, would have remained untouched hut for Government effort. 
If the hardening of mU, the manulaetuie ot paints and varnishes, and other industries 
depending on applied chemistry are to he rapidly developed, Hum, although highly 
desirable and very fea ble, they will unless taken up by great capitalists who can 
command tin 1 serviies of experts, etc., require to be startl'd under direct Government 
auspices, whether in the first place at a technological brunch of the Research Jnstituie, 
or ot lierwise. 

It aonears to me a mistake to suppose that Government pioneer factories should 
necessarily be closed or banded over to private enterprise as soon as they have “ made 

their proofs *\ Technical and even commercial success are not the only raisons he 

of such factories, but the 1 raining up o! expetts from managers to artisms, of inslntclors, 
and pci haps inspectors ; moreover in main ease* a pifineer factory is a place ol industnal 
rescan* h and development in that particular industry. K.g. Government could sell it> 
cannery tomorrow ( I liave had oilers) but it would lose its main value not merely as 
a continual object lesson but. as a place ol instruction and experiment, running, though 
ica^ible lor many years, did not develop because there was no one lo spread the know- 
ledge ol llit' “ secrets ol canning ” (‘specially under Indian conditions ; these had all to 
be ferreted out by the experimental work of the factory, and if it were now handed over 
to a private firm tin 1 experience gamed would remain secret, and development a mi in 
be arrested. It is m\ duty now to train a series of men who will he capable of taking 
lip the work (two fiom Jhiroda and one from Travnneore have studied under met a- 
expril s; moreover 1 have to train canning foremen; maisfrics, soideieis, packers, etc, 
and on the mechanical side, tinsmiths, and mechanic' who can work delicate machines 
for making “ sanitary ” (solderJess) inns. Moieover, expel imeni is continuous ami 
we ale incessantly finding mil new difficult ies new method'. new recipes. Again, 
when canning factories arc privately started there will have to be trained Governinenl 
inspectors with rights of examining canneiies lor ol all industries lids requires absolute 
cleanliness and honest. v. When 1 say that certain cheap canned foreign goods which 
I will not here' spei ify, are notoriously and. by the price, necessjuily adulterated In an 
incredible 1 degree, 1 am merely saving not only what b notorioii.s but wiial was del i berate! v 
stated to me by canners mb of India, and by recipes privately supplied to me, while 
in the more serious matter of preventing the packing of tainted fish, and flic 
re-processing of blown (decomposed) tins etc, regulative inspeition will ceifainh lie 
necessary. 

So also in soap-making’; it is necessaiilv, to In* a place of irmtrin t ion when* smaj.l 
folk can learn the snap 44 mystery ** and give thb Presidency a larger cliance of success- 
ful cempetition with tin* great Wesf(»rn trusts; it is nmbablv or at least possibly the 
small man. unaller even than in Germany and Austria working in a tiny factory' with 
pet tv nlanf (e.g., a nm* tmi pan nr even the cold process alone) with bis own labour- and 
supervision., serving a small area, buying small parcels and turning over his p<*lfy 
capful rrrif rafmlh /, and sending his glycerine to a central refinery (at first in the 
Government factory' wlm will do much foi ihe industry. The Government soap factory 
"ill have work for many' years in experimenting on various snaps, on methods of gly- 
cerine recovery for small folk, on cheap plant for all the processes including toilet 
sou p. Hence, even if the next year oi two proves technical and commercial success 
T should ask for its continuance as a place of industrial research and instruction. 

On these analogies, T would say that tin* closing or handing over of a Government 
pioneer fm torv should in each cast', depend on conditions local or individual to the 
industry and that no hard and fust rule can he laid down. That was I he rub* adopted, 
1 heliev*. in the great’ cinchona industry started and developed by Government also 
in the aluminium industry, viz., the relinquishment of the husine-s when Government 
intervention or instinct ion was no Inntfcr required. In the more complicated industries 
•'Hell as those of. applied chemistry, such relinquishment may hi* and would be deferred 
far longer than in simple mechanical industries. 

Regarding difficult ics in financing I ran-- ouiside of agriculture — only speak from 
my knowledge of the fishery industry ; tin* financing of this backward undeveloped in- 
dustry is depo.rablo. even worse than that of fbt' small peasant, for be has less tangible 
property a- security, and his habits, conditions of life and industry, etc., are not con- 
ducive to thrift. The matter is very special and will be dealt with in detail during the 
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next tew years by the Fishery Department; Fishery Bulletin .No. L\ gives some descrip- 
lion of methods and hardships, but it would take Jong to give any idea ol the various 
hardships of the fisher-folk. As a special department ol Government continuous in 
operations and svstem, is in charge of such problems, the financing ol Hie fisher-folk may 
probably be Jeft to that department to do what is possible by a caret ally considered 
industrial loan system, by the promotion of co-operation, by tbo inculcation of thrift 
and temperance, and bv education; these matters are all in the first stage oi experiment. 

Co-operation is especially desirable amongst these folk wbethei a.s fishermen or carets, 
and a beginning lias actually been made. The Assistant Dim-tor. Mi. V. (Jovindan, will 
^specially mention tin’s matter. 

On question FI 1 beg to record my strong opinion that in the matter oi Indian Limits of 
industries we are bound to consider Indian interests firstly, secondly and thirdly; the tiuyemment 
more so that, essential as it is national!} to June agiiculture and industries develop <lw,18lliIloe * 
si(b‘ by side, it may be found almost impossible in tin* l;>.t ol the great industries and 
trusts or combines of Europe and America; as elsew here stated, even fair competition may 
min an incipient industry; much more if the competition he that ol goods, perhaps 
gravely adulterated to stall with, and dumped at below cost price in India for the 
deliberate purpose of pun outing or (rushing Indian enterprise, E.g. suppose soaps 
made by a combine a< 5,000 tons per week; the combine could dump soap on the Indian 
market at impossible rates and merely wiite off tin* loss against their huge other profits; 
flu’s would ipiin the potential soap industry however intrinsically suitable to tin* country 
and its conditions. Hence 1 would say that no rules should be laid down limiting 
Government aid to desirable nascent industries, but that such aid should be oppoj hmist 
and be applied to any necessary extent on any necessary occasion, pro\ ided only that 
Government lpi^ decided, on mature expert investigation, that Ihc industry ought to 
become naturalized in India. 

Section //. — The Goyerumenl Fisheries yard at Tamil* is ex pen* ' idal and demon- Teolmiotl aid. 
strai ional, and a proposal is now be I ore Gnyenmicut to take over tin* 12o 'O-called Govern- 
ment fish-curing \ arils. It taken over by Fisheries these yards will be g: (dually worked 
as demonstration curing yards, and thus reach the ordinary curers which is not tin* case 
at present. 

The Government fish-oil and guano brunch of Hie Tanur yard is also a demonstration 
factory and it is hoped that the X?T>0 small factories which have come into being since 
UMIS as the result of Government piopaganda and example, will now develop their 
methods on tin* improved lines since adopted by the depm hnont. 

On questions 25 to 27 regarding iuitlier industrial suivcy I consider that future Snrvnyg for 
surveys should be indiyidual and not general. J suppose that tin* Department of In- in«lubtriftl purpom 
dustries winking in communication with those of agriculture and forests, and piovnled 
with reference books and yen era I repmts, with various moii(M»-raT'hs and district manuals, 
and aided bv the museums and collet tions, etc., is now in t4 position It) iccord and 
t a b ul at i* in ;i go h ora I wav all the resource* ol raw material, dl the indigenous ullage 
industries and their condition, and all the general conditions which give promise of 
de\ eiopincnl either ol the old or of now industiies. 

Much more however is needed tor ihc information ol capital or of any one con- 
templating industrial oju*rations in urn specific industry which exists but is stunted 
or stationary, or which gi\es any leasonable promise of success. Foi* instance, the 
manufacture ot bangle glass and bangles was common a Jew yea is ago but ha*. be(*n 
misled. Tiiainl} it would seem, by Austrian glass. Suppose llw revival of this industry, 
coupled with a great development in form and ornamentation, and with subsidiary lines 
suT’fi as glass buttons, is desirable, then tin* survey should, for example, examine the 
exact, localities of the old industry, and tin* reasons for Mich position, usually the 
presence of certain fusible earths; the local reasons tor decay' or stat jonariness of the 
industry such as want or cost of fuel, restrictions oi imposts on the digging of the 
earths, foreign imports, etc.; tlx* character, composition, and treatment of the raw 
materials, thecharactei ot the kilns and ciueihlcs, the tempera! ur»\ fuel and time required 
(temperature is very low and the crucibles are those made by brass founders by elut Mat- 
ing red earth); the composition of the glass and its characteristics such as ductility, 
fusibility, softness, working temperatme, natural and artificial colour ; the cost of the 
glass mass; tin* methods of working it into bangles; Ihc present existence or otherwise 
of the professional class who work the glass, their Gaining, pay or profits, conditions 
of labour, independence or subservience to money lenders oi wholesale merchants, the 
business conditions of their trade and so on ; finally a statement of probable improve- 
ments, the need for financial or expert aid, etc. With such a report before him coupled 
with a correlated report on the imported articles, the Dim lor of Industries would be in 
a position to sav w hat could, if aevthing, be done. T mention this because T have seen 
reports in which the general survey missed the main business points; tin* Punalur paper 
mill of 20 to 30 years ago would probably net have been started on an eta basis 
had there been a’ proper preliminary survey including, as one item, the capacity nr 
incapacity of th<* “eta ” in the matter of bleaching; a report regarding bamboo fibre 
mentions its excellence and gives details for its treatment but fails to mention the areas 
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on wliich the bamboo was found, whether in narrow scattered zones or pal cite o or large 
continuous blocks, whether ready and cheap transport was feasible, whether the traft 
was — ns bamboo tracts often are — feverish aud unhealthy to a prohibitive degree,* 
it is not merely the suitability of bamboo for paper making that required study hut its 
accessibility. 

Similarly with regard to oils; it is necessary to know far more than wo do e\eu 
about the mere manufacture and tieatment of olN. Take for instance the single question 
of adulteration; we know in a general way that they are adulterated — the higher classes 
with the lower, and so on — but I doubt if the precise adulterations -and the places or 
stages in which thei > is adulteration, are known. Again, t lie following is an actual 
recent case ; a certain oil was shipped home as edible oil for edible purposes ; it was on 
reaching home, found to be too rancid for edible purposes and was only saleable a- 
cheap soap stock; similar oils ha\e been obtained and an* found to contain, even bet ore 
export , so large a pern utage of free fatty acids and of impurities (water, etc.) that at 
least 15 per cent will be* lost in refining i! plus the cost of so doing; the percentage 
would have considerably increased dm mg Hie hot voyage home. Now this oil was 
pro\ ided by brokers who purchased from the village oilmen; what are the conditions 
of the oil manufacture and trade up to the exporter, which lead to such conditions and 
losses that- ahsoluteh Imi Midi countiv-made oils from e\po,t as high-priced edible oilsr 
A detailed sunn ot the oil indiistn in particular would tel] \i* the above facts and 
ind irate remedies. 

Hid there an* ot course numerous other lines of detailed enquiry necessary for the 
information of persons contemplating the establishment of ari oil pressing’ industry 
cough'd with the industries necessarily linked with it, such as soap, candle, and glycerine 
manuincture ami that of edible products for men and cattle, none of which allied in- 
dustries can be negehrted by a ■firm intending to deal largely in oil extraction, since the 
products of such nil extraction business would mostly have to find a market in India or 
in countries which have no tariff wall against nils and oil products ; the greater the output 
of oil tlie greater (lie necessity for the allied industries. 

It would be ea^v to fill many page- of queries necessarily preliminary to auv 
establishment of the oil and fat industries, and which should therefore be col lee led am' 
made available in adnnirr bv the Department ot Industries m order at least to induic 
consideration by capitalists; it is because there is no such information that capitalists, 
unwilling or unable to make detailed enquiries for themselves, or perhaps merely ignorant 
of possibilities or even unaware that any opening is available for enterprise, simply pass 
by on the other side. In the matter of canning for instance; the men* idea* had, 
seemingly, not occurred to any one and in any ease no information of a technical' or 
business character was available: on the matter’ being ialmdmvd to the consideration of 
firms m England, it was at once considered a matter of interest, and one firm issued 
In me a long lEt of questions on all aspects of the business avowedh a- a mere preli- 
minary to considering the advisability of sending out an expert for still more detain'd 
enquiry. Similarly in tin* case of oils, a report in general detail, as similar preliminary 
was asked from me by a great British firm who proposed to manufacture certain "mods, 
and who desired to have n basis for further enquiry. Fnder Section X item (5) \ have nmv 
proposed complete enquiry bv n practical expert. Fence there should be reports of 
the most detailed nature drawn up each bv a practical expert on the statistical, industrial 
and commercial side ready to hand in advance for enquiries, in regard to all industries 
which are reasonably possible in the country ; still more for ilioseV real promise ,-ucli 
as tin* o,l and fat mdustiies Tt is to stimulate attention and to encourage further 
enquiry by capitalists that sucli reports should be made, and they should he framed with 
that :ew. 

PrivnO enterprise can do infinitely more and In-Iter tlian Government, and tlm main 
idea of a Department of Industries should lie to stimulate and assist- sncli enterprise 
whether ot the capitalist oj co-operative p-nup. 

Q '-•1- V 1 1 / o h IJJ.— I consider that commercial museums f> are essential to indiis- 
tii.d enterprise, lint the name here -riven i< an insufficient description of their proper 
role which is correctly indicated hv the Gciman title of ' Industrial and ronimeieial 
Museum and Exhibition for collect ion) of samples ” ; I append extracts from personal 
experience of one of the best and curliest of these, viz., at Rtutgarf. 

When 1 first visited the Museum il was a modest collection liadlv housed in old 
Lari-ieks: on a suhse<|uent visit it was ma-rnificentlv housed and organized hv reason of 
its importance and success even in its early days, and it was possible even for a stranger 
to examine even; product of the country and ascertain in a moment wh.-re each product 
was mane. I he institution was double sided, viz. : 

W ‘'V oxhihition of ]>roduets, plant, ete., from foreign countries, intended for 
local limitation, ete. 

(2) a collection of -amides of every class of local industry with every facility for 
tracing the places of manufacture. 
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(1) Tlip original idea was to provide the home industries with u collection showing 
il^e superior materials, implements, methods, and products ol loreign countries, so as 
to stimulate better lionu* manufacture. Advantage was taken cf various exhibitions, 
pi actieallx beginning’ willi that ol JJvde I'aiK in Mb.)], to make uset ul relict l mils iclating 

u , the home industries wJiich at that time wete both scant} and m low condition, 
Wuitteniberg at I hat time being ma'iiK a pour agi imll ura I Statu. This at once developed 
, j , l o a .standing- e\li ii>i i jon m wlinh Immc and loioign prodint- wme shown side bv side 
n; view. lo compa l ison ; this ob\ musk. bad also tlo* advantage ol d i-p!a \ mg to feme'll 
V .]toi> and pim ba-m - 1 1n* pioda* b, <ua n u I a< i m ud in tin* ttt.ih , and Ok* M u> ( *n m t he i (‘Toro 
( [n] double duty jilount hum ihn beginning 

d’lie idea once Garb'd i .« r«idl \ (b \ rj.,ped . uon aiur iSot) ihu Mmrtim made coller- 

* ...ns (d improv ud loob used abroad toi r\ < \\ ind n .i , \ winch was to b« \ wind in We rt tcin- 

- no’, cspcciallv t Im-" u ed m Urn m.iH Si. du in-*- and w«uk Imp-*. e-qns i(5 | \ V ;r 

, I oil io demount j a ie tj-n*, miIuI.'I and act utarv m . a» » r i a, t *,jiip and -• < of technical 
id duiurali^u di-i’*n an! model- w < ■ ,d-o pio\ ob-d Mail} ir*ull- wejv mm n m the 

"am u hu < life o } i >" » < > o\ n i w < >.> \ a - r . a n ! , y . i no*. I ■< I; m i f |js w < , rk . non a rid nf le*r n ul a I 

. o- ids. tors, et( . 

i hi* Mu. I'liin had lit' 1 ' b ,| Tie'iumaiM exhibition i.l h’liu'and forme n nrodmls 

ed 1 1 . ut bod 1 ' and j 1 1 ! ii, a ’ ■ 1 • - ; . . i • i ^ ; ’ ■. I . . bn I amid in \\ n i !b m boi «j . ami it was 

. nti 1 1 n m J l \ cm I'u hi • ! ' 1 \ ’ 1 m • " « ' a * i m • • I > n I h < 1 i ina* b i n a n 1 1 ia rpvi \ fi om 

■ ho u re: t 1 n I «’• nai u w> 1 i !. m> ■ • • a ad ;•”> • a- p< . . .1 1 \ K-du a lad b\ t lie e \ Ii ibi- 
lit a side bv side id old and oj ini{.io\ed im thud . ( d ,nj and pr-mlm is 

the Ai om no d ''nvnb’iv in*" i l < < n i i • •€ ! - i . u .< ■ Adnnlfumt v.r oi com -<> free, 

i'll! an Iti'p»*i<o; n; , \cm * »* -in . na i >' < d \ : - :i n; i . » n.si.. < { ! ( i mile, and imnsim*, et<* , 

i ' * d i .ii s v 'ii* > i Io Wr h ' d to i- a I "O’ » !■' o on _ h I ’ ; i < a n M I < S . « i s > . a e pci m t M ed to 

i \ (oi line* weel. an 1 oi.p . ' u- ■; , d mi ii.ci bn o.r - : i, i a “ ' a** 1 -shon bonk ” 

v. p’<>vhb*d in ’bn' a'i' .in: -.mid t t } : • g* m of f u n . mmples or 

otnuff* ; in !li>- wax Ihu public w..,- taimtil how to use lie* eo|Je< lion-, jo ‘ 1 advantage, 

a ' eu \ < r tin i n t in u m , i f >u i u < 1 1 ' • on t>! : | t ; adu ml 1 •* ! no i < o be e\ h ib 1 1 ud i n c na rge of 

,i •■pot al ui.i i'iI.m i'lMM"' luiitn hi n lif jciil d, tmind 1 '* 111 "’ made 

I fr i iilalcMiis \a*ii' ol • oui’-u, ,jm j d< - 1 a 1 1 **d a n d a < uiira i u. Mvervlhinu was entered 

• < • * • : d i 1 1 «j 1’ the division i I A in immbri ) ui wlinh it app<are<i , and tin* explanatory 

f < ■ '■ r i 1 k s were 'O I id I i li at I In (■ 'tab-piie a^siitnud \ In* e Ii a im ' I u i o I a u t<i n • r.i i i eeli . udogiea 1 

'.mu k I hi- u a- sp'dal !v I le* < a- • in ind nst i u - sue !» a- ment polfutw and rarl hunwaie* 
d.^-v.aiu, ir. ii iml sb* ( *l "o«'d- and niut.dlmuw in ^omi.d, weapon-, Hie in..nul , .u line of 
h" i* - tope m. iking t hemp and ware) !.ie(uier and \;ini!s , i" tanning, weaving kniltinj**, 
i i|»r. ulu , the nature of Mu* jaw materials n-ed flmir Jilaei s* of |U'odue(ion. etc., being 

■ ' "’t\« n Tin* stages of development from ei’iidilv to pei'leet ion m (*ae]i industry were 

• 'm ,, »’ s '*Iv di'iun. and even the -"V'lal -b*ps in man ii fact lire sr> (dial flu* show' pmvided 
1 * * ’■ * 1 i lu'-son- in orat Imal nulu-trv. v ej \ useful to llio-(» who, e irkmg an industry in 
’i i me> stages, desired to improve their methods and prodnets. 

da eh i nes and tools suitable to the several lndmtrie- ;*s well a- ool-mak nig* m.aeli imu’V 
amr* liberally piovided, and i\t»re shown in motion nsiiall*. on Ui.irl\<t <favs; '‘diese also 
v freely lenf out for ex pei imental fiial. M deb j fl scab* were provided where 
m.o h i in's w T ere not show n . 

. A very remarkabb* pari of I lie collect mn e foi;nd undei fexlilesaml ejothitig. For 
h i ■ 1 u \ veals the best samples and designs wen* obtained from evetv important (juarler of 
bn world and slorerl in mans hundteds of solmne- to whieii fret' aec( i ss was given ; 
moreover, weavers wore permitted on tlieain\al of new -ample, s not nn]\ to inspect such 
implf*, but io eii I oh poll ions for study and eopvino-. 

iX) The peimaui'iit exhibition of \\ urt tem berg products formed the second side of 
the “ \lu.-ter]ag' i r This eonsisti'd of sample- sent in bv all local m nufarfurers, 
and not mil v wore those exhibited and catalogued but maps were made showing the 
elite f localities of man nfael tire fe.g., the art linen products) and the addresse- nf all 
manufai'i urers. 

Hence on this side the purchaser # on Id se< at a glance cvoit kind of product in 
Mi nli he was interested, its character, price, place et niaiiulacture, and addre.s-c- of the 
binmis manufaetiiririg firms. Finally it max b<* added that the institution formed an 
enquiry office for the information and guidame of person* interested At the time of 
* visits 1 was not specially interested in industrial work outside of agriculture, but 
even to a casual visitor the ease with whhh an enquirer, whether local manufacturer 
m fmcign purchaser or seller, could obtain information ns- to products, methods, plant, 
markets, etc., was obvious and remarried with me a- a perhaps useful memory. It is 
hardly necessary to add that a splendid technical library forms part of the riisfitution 

In dapan Tear book for I bib it is stated that bv 1913 tin* Tokyo fVmmcrcial 
Museum, which was evidently founded on the Stuttgart model, had alreadx ho,7S9 
-nnples of which about 5,000 were foreign. When f -aw T it in 1000, the number of 
mmples was only iust over ?0,000 The description in the Year hook mentions the 
’tM* made of this Al iiseum and of other provincial ones. As a matter of fact, including 
bn- museums for special localities and industries, then* are very many in Japan a* 
recorded in my published notes on Fisheries and Agriculture. 
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I Ik* severai commercial museums ke«p up an act i \ e correspondence with tJm Japanc 
consulates and commercial attaches in foreign countries as well as with the bov*> 
consulates, etc., in Japan, and with similar museums, business corporations ir.o 
( ham bet s oi (Commerce) and manufacturing linns both in Japan ‘and abroad. 
il is not a mere standing quiescent or static show but au active propagandist body, n 
termed iary between Uie maiiuiactur(*s and buyers of Japan on the one side, and on 0 
fihcr it the manufacturers and buyers of other countries. 

IKit the Japanese have also developed wind I have suggested under “ laee makiim ’ 
(Kcetinii X nijm) viz., museums or agencies in loreigu countries both for the exlub 
lion and sale of these goods: this is being done ior Irish industries at this day, as be^u 
many yea is ago by Airs. Krnest Hart. Tln*se foreign colled ions contain numemi 
samples oj Japau se goods wilh all necessary information about them. There are 
number oi them in • annus count i ics. usually undei conliol of tin* Japanese Consuls, bi 
housed with some film; IhcM* aie (iovenmnut nfheial agencies 1 >u t tliere are also prival 
collections which ree \e Stale aid. They art* mostly' in the Far PaM., especially Chin; 

1! need baldly' be remarked that tin* Japanese have taken lull advantage of j'orrm 
exhibitions lor the display of ( heir goods (and tor learning lessons from other nation-- 
and il is recorded that- at the ret cut Panama Exhibition tliev obtained J,bll prnn 
including rhPj gold medals and ITS grand and special distinctions; this was a nnlabl 
ad \ (*i 1 1 semen I of Japanese goods and a vast stimulus to its md list rics : the cost te (h 
Japanese (jovernment was nearly’ Lbs. X? lakhs. 


It appears to me Ihat a standing e\h ibitjon lor sueh jf is -oi the abo\e nibuit 
should 1 m * burned in the JJeadquariei city ol every' Presidencv or Province. r i ’ 1 1 e leeeu 
(PMb) temporary exhibition oj jiidiMries m Madras was I i n it till ol results so | a i . , 
Regards a momentary awakening ol tin* public to ihc pioducls of the eouutrv, but w lia 
|s wanted is a standing* organization on business principles, founded and mainl.une< 
and utilised by business men and maim fact mers. .May I illustrate from say, soap, simple 
mg its local man ufarl u re to be considered in every wav desirable. (In ihe onc\i<l 
I would place models ol foreign (non- Indian) soap making plant, including* glvejin 
iceowny, ior given units of production, e.g., 10. 00, etc. tons pel week, whbVuakm 
catalogues and with pro lorma invoices and notes showing tin* (lasses and pi ices oj p 1 . f ;« 
re(| ui l ed for given classes o| product. Side by side will, if, esc I would place sanmh- 
<d all Ihe raw maletmls us(*d in ioreign soaps wilh their sources of origin and ounce 
pins-, and over ay.iinM these Miould be pi iced specimens of the soap-, 'glycerine, < I, 
Jumh' by sueh plant and Irom ynrli materials, uhelhei abroad nr in anT ’local factor v 
( »ov erninenl -w pnvaie, and lists of tin* Ioreign soaps found most in demand in iln 
eonnfry. I would also point mil in the teehnohm ic al md(*s the methods- -not m del.e 
but m general «bara< ter— of soap-making and Ihe special characteristics n f each class ,i 
prod lie I w 1 1 h their seveial advantages and disadvantages ; stress bciug also laid on Me 
act that soaps at unduly low m ices are necessarily adiilterate.l and are umallv lai fun 
bemv reallv ( heap On the of her sub* I would place samples and < ui rent prices of at! lk< 
raw materials available m the Presidency together with the main localities of prodm li.e, 
and priced samples ot all imparled necessaries- caustic, carbonate, silicate peifmn- 
rotours, etc. -blether with address^ of .suppliers of all classes ot material U , 
met hod*, of Knap-im.kmg would be deo ribed by model and note, and t heir short* enmm 
-md advantages merit rimed. Notes from the (iovernmeni factory would be apivndet 
-i\ mu- * i»eh dal a as advisable centres of manufaeture, dangers to be avoided sin h ;e h.o- 

”rr T"r T ] ,,ls,rk<1< ' '' u '- runrkvU or uses for glycerine, etc ■ .,1s, 

lal,es of cost and cornmereial data showing the ( lasses of local soap found i W ost .. 

J mm IH ‘fi :, r°| ,K tln,n a 7 ,,,wl ,lK ' <h <* or classes den.urv.lrn, 

T. ,i I "l y" 1 "-'.'’ nn«-s. and I facilities or disal.il dies. <-t.‘ 

■ In ^ . 1,1 1... added 1 l e addre^es ot all ev.sl.oo- so:.,, uorks ami of their sj.cei al 

I al o i , T ""T ' M ’ ‘ l! ‘ " ,y,MS m!,V "" l1 «« manufacture!- 

. , also H al hers of rau ma er,«N m„T n.se.-rta in (heir customers and tlr-ir p.ob.dd, 

■ K , "any .other Hems ol intni mat ion « ill ..com as ne.-cssaiv when put finjr iin 
sliou lop soup in a ,.o, m.anonl imlnstrial collection intended for j.rariieal mstrmdion 

For a eannerx Ihorv ar«- similarly a lone series ot exliil.it.s, .eoij.es, jm.resse.s am. 

' l-u oan-mahme. or iimj.lale uorkine- olanf xxhi.h would be neoes- 

aiy lo assist would-be manufacturers 

lake the ease of hn-yeles; the exhibits xw. u ld display sonaratolv every pari of (hr 
several .lasses ot bicveles with j.recise ami standardized lm-asiireinenls; under “mate- 
nals vo„ld he Inund the ( lasses or <rrades ot Heel mostly in use in Ihe several o-rade, 
ol inaelnne; Ihe tools and ma, limes required for maehinin- and fitting the several 
parts and to, use iv.lh the maehmes; the mateiials necessary for |.l.,tintr; the enamels. 
JM nils and varnishes re., Hired; the varieties of types, etc. Voder “methods 
and J. ant would he indmat.-d the j-roeesses for platinp and enaniell iny, 

f 'T!r" r "‘f T u"' 1 1,:l+1 ' s - '•'“•"“‘llinjr and drvin - stoves 

1 T \ t 'i" !,r ' , 1H, ‘ 1 . or kf ’ roslIIP - ?as. or superheated steam' methods 

ami plant for vulcanizm- the preparation of rcjiair outfits will, reeijies for flu- nil, her 
rolr-t ■(’ns. Under addresses would he fouml the manufactiirei-: of the several classes of 
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S le,l or of special parts such us chains tyres, etc., of enamels, paints and varnishes of 

of fiJSh“ »2hK! ” 1 "“ r ° Utii(S ' Ui “ ,d * ‘K !•'»««. «f agents and 

These M.ggex lions seem obvious but are not in present use m tins country whereas 
elsewhere, whether in the country of their origin f(iermany) or of adoption such as 
tKt ; ‘ie consulered essential and in W urtteinberg ,t is a matter of common history 
,|,al the Mustcrlager was a powerful instrument in the work oi the central orgamzu- 

T\ i,U : i i". l "r .' , |T A'V'\ " ltU " " ,0 J M ‘ ri,H ! ,,r "'. v "" " olisen at ion, lias transformed 
tlntl small agiiiiiltui.il State into one ol developed agrii iillure and advanced indu-tiy. 

I advocate, then, this standing industnal and coiumemal exhibition, and would take 
<*an‘ tliiit a small si aft, well :k quniuted with the general subject. ami (lie contents of t-lio 
exhilution, should be always on In.nd to point out, explain, and assist enquiries to show 
invoices and statistics and to indicate books for reference u*o| study. The Patent nllico 
printed records and specifications now maintained in Madras should form part of the 
attached library, which itself might he very usefully organized like the Patent otlbe 
library in London which is of extraordinary value to miquireis ; I have alvvavs found it 
lull of searchers, and all Ihc several sections ol the library, where most technical hooks 
ami periodicals are to be louml as well as abstracts ot all' patent xj, eoifie.it ions and the 
' "i"! I'ii e ' s l )e< ' 1 ’ l< “'L°iis lor many vears, are all one., and free lor eonsultation. I would 
add Ihe power of borrowing hooks on proper eumlit ions, for a very great hindrance to 
technical work in this Presidency . is Ihe inal.ilitv ol men In obtain any knowlcd-c of what 
n going on in the technological world, or to . onsiilt lext book., or learn Ihe contents etc 
ol patents, and it is often mipo-il.lc for men liviim and working up-eountrv In Visit. 
Madras tor study. Personally I have had to borrow iiom tin- Presidenev College. etc, 

1 1 v () * authorities. \;irmiix expensive woiks or: applie chemmtrv, etc. 


)( m\ own Tin* abo\ 


c answers q ueriex :>nJ 7b 
■diMoMo dial llu* si, tiding t* \ h 1 1 > 1 1 ion 
jK’jm lanzcd by occasional 


or to form a special lilirarv 

Ifeveitmp io exhibit jmi-s ( *| no] ii-v, | | () 
ol mdii.slri.il nniMMiiii above suggested, mighl ami should 1 m 
qieeutl displays (as in Deeemliei -fan u.irv PHa-lti): it is adv isalde to interest and inlWn 
Ihe "•eneral public as well as the special 'lulu-dual and enmineM ml classes; advertis 
to the oiiblie Ihe productions and industries of the .ouotiy and even to leminrl busines 
men and manulaeliirers ol the facts of the country and the facilities oldainalde at th 
m ifsoum. 


On (lie quedion in quer\ ->3 ,is to bringing buyer- and sellers mlo contact it is 
obvious Ilia! Midi a museum as I ha\e ind iealcd is piinmrily a hudiiess museum 
mtended almost solely foi buyers, sellers, ami manu lael ui ers, ami dial il pmvid<*s 
(la* necessary information for do* coming together of Ihcsc classes 

1 1 would tt|ueiy - » 7 ) add to (lie impoHame ami usefulness <>1 these standing exhibi- 
lions ifllu*se\eial articles in ordinary use h\ ( «o\ i*rn meld I )e|ta if menls were perinniieiid y 
‘'I'duled together with lists ol the se\er:d quantities. qualities, a, mi prices; e.g., in 
a t a UK*?*' such ifeuis a,* inks and ink bnlMes, sealing wax, p< os ( im hiding fountain 
jMUis) pencils and penknives, (apes and twine gums and adhesixes. erascis. rubber 
‘damps,, diijdif atois, locks and padlock-. In India \\cha\ec\ei\ faulity for making all 
1 ! ,<v above oheaplx and of fine iju.il 1 1 \ , 1ml lhe\ alt* generally imported, and when made 
loealh, sueli as inks (from imparled ink powdeisj gum (nude from the acacias, etc.), 
seal in g wax which will nol readily melt ami mud la* used c\1 lavngantly . are usually had. 

There should also 1 m* small museums al other important erodes, organized in regard 
to an*’ industries existing or highly prohahh* in or in (lie \ieindy of Modi centres; e.g., 
Jti # Maduru comphde weaving and dyeing eol let i ions ; also laee maUim and art needle 
work, metal work includin'? electroplating, wood carving, toys, bw •ks. oils and soaps, 
(lofl> and watches and articles of bijouterie suitable for indigenous and tourist com 
^motion whether in metal, w r ood. ivory, eliank shell, efe r I’he spec ial eftjbetion. eonplcd 
with direct instructional effort, for (In* art linen industry at tin* mustmm in Wn rtfemiierg, 
had an immense effect on tin* crude indigenous linen industry of fhai Stair ; ties was 
expressly mentioned to me on the spot, and nun he found recorded in ihe invaluable 
Trish T?eees^ CoiiimiltceV Iie]>ort (»f ISfMi Simibi? .-ol let i ions \aned :u cordin'/ to the 
c]itoui‘a‘re, wouhl bf* formed at olhc!* centres Hut >n alt imm's these should !»<* linled 
with active i nst lin'd ional and ]>ro]>agamlis< effoi I : otln , iA' , se they will be meii limbi s 

As regards tin* purchase of stores in general I consider that with a properly organized 
lhp.,Mmeni of Industries all indents for ordinary stores ; ml plan! should be dealt with 
by the Director and not by tin* Stores Department of the India Office. The Director on 
Die spot, with full knowledge of the precise articles required and the possibility of 
draining many of them in the country, would lie in a position to huv locally ever\- 
fkinjj* that could be so procured and would thus stimulate vei\ greatly Jnml jooduetion 
Hid improvements; lie would also know better than tin* India Office and could obtain 
wore quickly the precise classes of machines, poods, etc , required for particular demands 
Qenee T consider that larger powers of purchase whether for fiovernment Departments 
>r ot) behalf of clients such as ryots, small industrials, efe., should be ceded in the 
Director of Industries. 


/in- \ 


< iovi » nmoiit 

p.J n,nHg». 
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Training ut Jat>oar 
and Knpurymioii. 


Serf ion 1’.- The matter of iirst necessity is t lie complete training of real expert ” 
managers (question 51), and tire place for training is the factory; technical sc I tool * and 
institutes are aids to training hut they are not the training itsei t . In Great .Britain 
J iiud three successful methods; (1) the old and very successful method, usually in a 
manufai tin iug linn or family proceeding from lather to son, where the sons get a goon 
general education, e.g., at a public school, and then at IS nr so, take up the hereditan 
work; in this cum* they are compelled to go through I he works in every branch as 
common workmen for s«*\orai years; I ha\e seen many vouug public-school men, who, 
dnfiiiig Ilnur .society rjothes and mu foundings at the factory door, worked for ycais 
as ordinarv artisan ; e.g., in tanneries J have seen them go right througli tlie v.inl 
ii’om the fleshing and hailing blocks to (he iinishing oi the butts in the lofts; oi -n 
railway workshops i have known them serve as apprentices on onli nary pay and uitd. i 
ordinary conditions a*ul gn gradually tinough the iitting shops to the footplate' of Hi.* 
engines t } l«*\ have he.'ncd to lit; so m foundries, paper-mills, potteries. The busim 
side is not omitted, am. ntliee tiaining. buying and selling, and book-keeping are equal !\ 
attended In, though this i- vuv often more specially developed in particular member 
of t he linn or family. 

f X?) But during centuries of industrial work, a verv laiye class of technical foremen ■ i 
ext inordinary technical .skill have developed in the Severn! lactone-*, -<> tlial members m 
firms' mo not roniprllrd to be, as they wcie formerly, eonndele masters of and instruelui - 
in every working detail; moreover in the si less oi coni pet it ion industries aie no lone t 
rout pa rat i\ el v stalmnaiv hu I ol enormous and rapid competitive development bo 1 !, 
technologically and commercial Iv , so that masieis ol Industrie- can no longer spend 
their davs over details, but must be trained in Hie seiem-e underlying their indusliii - 
,I|||| in the methods adopted bv iheii corn pel itors and in the ail now called k ‘ busim- 1 - 
clfiMcncv ” Hence llieie bn- aiiseii a new Ivpe of maMei, who on the foimdalion of a 
good general education, iiMialh with soma grounding in science, proceeds to a teehnob - 
goal , school ii'.c , “ r i t v Guilds ” at Kensington) and takes a three or four year c our-- 1 
in applied science with such workshop and business tiaining a- the Institute can give 
Thence, because tins training does not make a man a muuagci. the scientific course has l*. 
be supplemented bv a long course ol detailed factory work in f J h* selected industry wink h 
lie. special training has more nr less fitted him to comprehend and consequently m 
develop. 

(J!) There i- a thud method oioxnied bw ihovei# the aitisan and toiemen class vvl ** 
de-in* to better themselves and become foremen and managers. \ i z . , the technological 
courses (e.g., at h'insbuiy College! given to voiing men alreadv serving in industrial 
works, but llii- seldom leads jo the highest grades unless tin* student i-’ one who would 
probably have otherwise risen bv sheer ability and capacity 

Applving this to Indian eond it ions; prm tieallv then* an* no continuous mduMn.il 
linn- of . in\ mzc or industrial impon.mee individually, outside of the textile industries, 
eng meering firms, rail wav-, perhaps -ome leather and rheum a] works and small tan- 
fieri**-, and consequently m < raining mu* men for anv desirable 1 industries we art* com 
pelled, if private ehteipn.se i - lacking u/) to start !a< lories under Government auspice 
or M iinnbilion mol ncr* swi i/i/ direct management ) when* men can be technical! - 
trained, (/>) to find technological schools or institutes where voting men can begin (hen 
technical training, (e) to send young men home fm the necessary training. Method {> ! i 
is all right and lias the advantages over * r) firstly that the industry is thereby local! \ 
started, secondly that numerous men can be simultaneously trained; this is an essenli i ! 
obje* > in lb*' Government Cannery and soap works; m £ ‘ assisted ” factories it should h* 
a eoioht ion of a-si lance tlial men should be trained, even though such men are befog 
Ira Tied as piobahle competitors. Method {/>) can never be more than preparatory, and 
one cardinal error in Indian ideas is that Institutes can provide experts who can at one* 1 
establish or manage the induslrie- in which thev have received this preliminary training, 
whereas it is only after long and detailed work in a qonuf fdchni /, both on the technical 
and business -ides, that -noli men can take their place as experts and manao-ors : tin* 
technological in-lit tit e is no royal road to expertism as men fondly hope. Moreover as 
industrial history shows, the technological institute mostly follows and does not precede 
industries These are mere platitudes, but are not so understood in Tndia, whole young 
men, are thought In be industrial experts because of certain diplomas, whereas they aie 
only competent to understand their respective industries. Moreover the business side 
of training should lie more efficient than at present. As for method (r) it is slow and 
there aie grave risks m that Ihe wrong man may be chosen which would delay or 
endanger matters for years, or that thev get insufficient opportunity at homo, or do not u-e 
their opimrtun il ies. T have however been favourably impressed bv the one trained 
expert T have known m so Jar as hi- /cal and industrial knowledge are concerned. 

On the whole, then, I consider that the best way both for stalling selected industries 
in Tndia and for training the futup* managers is, after the fashion of Germany and 
Japan and other countries, for the promoters, whether Government or private, to' draw 
liberally mi Great Britain, etc., for real experts as first managers of any projected in- 
dustries; then to select young men, preferably men alreadv trained in technological 
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institution, an, I to put thorn through ,-W-, .Wiplm,-,!, ..luuxnwl .,u,i business tl , 
'amler Hieso e.x|ieils till limy ale fitted either l„ sin, I „„ ,1 ... ta , 


'under turns Aperts till t hey are fitted either h. sl-n-i ii, 

business managers to capitalists. . I do not, however, object ‘“ho “'mtV 'irv** 7 
being senl home, or clsrw hen* (nr s|nd\ if < i.m ,,1 1 .a ». 1 , U1< U 

purposes and prodded with proper oppo, (unit ,es; ' but 'ihev “uilTh^'n, .V' '•> , ,lefi " 1 1 
ahvady worked at their spci ihe industries. ' 1 Ul "^ m 

Under such men, the original expel Is and their disciples. t,heio mil ,,| u ., 

grow up the bodv ot artisans who. at tir.sl .lulled bv meiv ,„l . c ia, u.i,l\ 

to works. 1-1 


d and at ten t if »u 


Such stude nts as aie sent abroad to study should be pin. ed more oi les. under ,., , I 

at the local nulnonlies uho should also he eoncemed to ol.lain tor them 'men fa, dm 
Die -t mien . s siioiib, lepoit [lenodn ally on ulial tliev are .l„ii,<... bul esneeialU 1 1 II,' v 
, re young men uho have alr.adv had experieme in ti,e spe, ilic md.Mn -«|,e X 0 „, 1 , 
as junior commercial agents, and „ port any la, -Is hearing ,„i lha, „,dust.- v , 

• enhnieal or eommeiciai aspects, e-ue, -i.illv in .am,,,..,.;.. ,i. ,i , . ' ' , " 


... uspects, especially in comparison with ihc nimliPuio and I, 
d the Indian in dm n ,1 such exists. These students’ icpmts 
.rdmarilv prepaid l.v an Industrial Department, should Jn^tly ass, si 

I utlcii i t om mmc ia 1 


ft- 


I may add 
hundreds lnrv 1 n *j 
b\ business fi i no 

Set Iron 1 / 


that 

been ,«*n 
or olhoi - 


i H J a j/H || t 

• Juo.ol and 


an* 
w !io k now 

I mure mi 


! I a inr 


a i < 


In 1 1n* m 
a pri-v 

illllllflDlls, s r \ , • | j| 


o.\,k !!\ 

an i/at i< 
[H I s 


On lh 

i cler to I be e\ 'deuce a\ a i table Hi lln 
meat oi I nd'M ric-, including cspe< iail\ il 
Drpai (moms and mot hod.- .old Hu- icji.ni- 
work of (heir Central Department . The 
people, (specially with the people organized 
described hv Sir Uoiaee JLMunUcll on (In 


agents 

r ^ i,,y :iH ‘ aioslh wmng men recommended 

" ha t j- n* 1 *'* let i 

o ot a 1 Opai i meld ot Indu-tiios 1 would 
i(* ( lie m w I f ish i )ej):t i l- 
on KitrojjiMii 
lapan on i ,»•»■ 
•ou'inmeiii atol 


w h n h loil -a j t * ( . j t 
ie U<‘< e--, ( 't * 1 1 1 in 1 1 tee t 
ahoul and em.i i»al mj. 
t omhinatirni <d ellnrt. 


an 
( . 


non compaii ic*-, a.s.-neial ion.-, and chain h*a s, 
" ,,<l - ‘ d . n] b\ reient umk.s, -inco |!)l)() mi 
•el from -I a pa n on the otlier, is Die idea which if seems do.-iralde to lollnw If i i rUt . 
iliat the lush Department has apparently lailed to woik out that ft. mil v expet tea dual 
oiion, uz., of f > o \ e i anient with I he group of ImlusUial associat m.„ ' founded hv Si, 
IJ Plunkett iml other-,, huf Mich failure is piobably femporarv and meideihid 
••^entinl, and if is far otherwise in lapan, where Sir J I . Plunkett's 
in Kurope and lioped for in behind, sivnis (o ha\e de\< 


mil not 
oi imitated 


ideal 

- cioped in an ama/mg dcgiec min 

on me s lad; the dapanese seem smeaila.lv In have mnibimd the functions of a Centra' 
liuieau (a seelion ol the Department of Commcne and Industry) with those of lociil 
hodiei whether oflieial disirnf adm in istral ions ( piefref me,-) 
business men and manufaH in vi r | he assoeia I mn- of dapa 
*m -hijimifM* Fi^htoK'S and rioulf nip, ami m 

in i* , 'j 


i s 
in 


or 1 1 us i n ess associaf ion- of 
as mentioned in m\ IV < • f o s 
\ariou^ year nooks or deseripfive writ- 
ure exl, ly numerous, well -leveb.pe.l, ;ill ,l nefu... an,! ,|epen,l nut u„ the 
.,; ot * >,*' eminent Iml tl,e nulurnl benl of ,bc people ul,o. .„ goer,, I, „re nl.snlutelv 
Piscimiteil by the crnvmo Ip , level, ip imluSrv .,,„1 tr.nle .„„] nmleriul weallh. 

Apparently the .1 apaiaxse ( ’ouncil (tor Keonomi, I i.uvl igutiou) consists of 7IJ ,„embe 
x“lceleil iron, 1 *arl lament, business linns, mumii.iH uiers, official ami education, sis. 1 
I', .“1 1 l,e J<'|»iesenta(,oii of the people on the Department of Industries is still | iU .,r t . r 
and is made up of represeulalivs elected l,y every county, and half as many (Inver,,- 
meut nominees; altogether about 10, S. The power ot ihe'piirxe and all exe.ntive work 
restj with the executive of Hie Hurcau. Iml as (he Council ha- a veto il can larmdv 
••nlrol i‘Xpondituru. ’ ^ 

It appears to me tJmt in this Presidency we mio-|,j adopt a similar eon.xf ituf mu 
^iz., a ('ommjsdnjier or Director ot Industries, responsible direct to < hiveriinmnt ami 
harmed w ith the administration of the Department, including nf course the initiation and 
-oudncj of all industrial sun e\ s and eiujuirus, ot all direct effort in flic way of pioneer 
or demonstration factories, commercial museums or olht'r propagandist or stimiilaf i\ e 
•*IY*irf . the advisino* ,d‘ ( itn enmienf as regards fln‘ empln;, merit of expeHs and the 
despatch of students abroad, the collection of mdnstriah commercial ami economic data 
and all the other activities ol a modern Department o! Industries if j lS better fh'ai 
“xecutive functions should be exercised by an individual ~ nj‘ the riehf calibre- than bv 
a bodv. 

But an advisory council is a .su/o* t/ud non : 1 consider that a large Hoard n pnsent- 
mg- Ohamhers of Commerce and Trades Associations business men, manuliu i ureis. 
district, officers (selected for special reasons nr knowledge) members of the Legislative 
Council, ol enters and others known in be infenMed in the dcveln])inent of industries, is 
•essential. Hitherto tin* public ha f not been taken into confidence or rather into partner- 
ship with Government effort, nor has there been, out- ide of Mar Iras, any recognized 
standirm public body with whom industrial propagamlism ot even interest, still le-s 
activity,, has been a specific- function. The annual Industrial ('onforeiices arc* good but 
spasmodic annual effort chiefly confined to paper* more* or less practical, is onl\ a 
minor and almost negligible method of work. We want to interest the best fhmmhf of 
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tin* country in the subject and to ini crest it continuously and in practical movement. 
Tin’s body would not bn a more consultative body but it would be the eyes and ears and^ 
longue of the department, for nothing- in the district# — whether industrial, agricultural, 
or economic — could escape the notice of its members, if worth calling members, who 
would, on the one side communicate with the Director, and on the other with the indus- 
trials. E.g. members in Anantapur would ascertain and report the condition, etc,, of 
the bangle glass industry or of the local paper making from old well-ropGs atlfl other 
fibre, or of the chances of fibre cultivation oi that of tanning barks and pods; in another 
district it would be toys, or- huqiiers, or gra**s weaving, in another of pottery, etc • 
such reports would gi . c the Director a starling point for closer and perhaps ex peri 
investigation. Moreover, as a eon-uiilative ho«H meeting oerliaps once in a quaiter, 
the Di lector would ha><* an assistance at picscnl uuavailed of, for the deliberations of a 
genera I hod\ are wider and better thieshed out than men* individual consultations, and 
there would he less (ha • "e of the giinding of pari lenlar axes Again, even t lion «» h 
'olelv invested with e\e. uti*c fuiiei inns and the power of decision a Director woiihl 
hesitate to embark on a Hellenic which was deeidedlv objected to bv a strong and re- 
presentative Advisory Hoard Mon-over, with a well selected Hoard, the Director would 
constantly be in consul tat ion with individual mcmheis or industries in need of assistance 
oi suggestion. 

As icganls the Dim-tor. 1 consider it impossible to state as a principle (question 

00) the class to which he should belong; it is the man not the class Hint should he 
selected; a pel nia neu I otlieiaj might at one time be the best all-round man with a large 
knowledge ol I he count r\ , ol the people, oi tin* industries existing and possible, of its 
e< onomie conditions, and of tin* ehi< f business men ; at anotber t ime the best oflieer miglil 
have to be selected Irma what is called tin* business ” world. It is doubtJul vv hat in- 
here meant h\ a “ business ” man; no man who has not business instincts and percep- 
tions should be appointed, but if by business- man is meant one engaged in merchandise 
ot I rob* lie ma\ in no way be (lie better man, and may indeed la* far more narrow or 
inclined to small views, and le^ w idelv and s\ m pat hel icallv trained or ineliued linn 
the trained general duty official. It is a question of ji* r^nhtl Miilnhilih. 

Sf'rt i<n\ /A’. IVi^uiallv 1 am imi aware o| main piodm t.' in thn country which 
need or could at present be biought under a prae 1 leal system ot tro\ eminent cert i fieate- 
ot hei than those which have f reqnen 11 y been commented on viz., indigo, beeswax, oiH, 
blitter and ghee, and one whieli lias nevci been nientioner], viz., soap ; probably business 
men know oi many otln»rs, aii'ti :*s hoiu*\ whnh is innocent of lionev. ginger whnh i- 
rhubarb, and so on. 

(hl\ are nolniiniislv adult(*iat(‘d, each giade being- liable to the admixture of lowei 
priced oils; this is a mailer ol nnpoifaiiee e\(*n in snap making-; nun h more in tin- 
case of edible oils and lals. Mi. dressier stated as Director ol lndustri , *s that “ adub 
irration (of oils) is almost utuvejsal and this is one of the things fh at lias killed the 
export trade ” i Note tor f he Madras Exhibition). 

Mutter is Ircquently mixeo with animal lats, ami possibly with mmeial waxes such 
as paralliu, partlv to cheapen Jt, partlv to gi\(* it consistency in hot weather; it is im- 
possible that butler can 1 m* pure- — or digestible it it is a thoiougblv solid fat at 100°F 
The matter is of serious impoitanee since animal fat may be of a deleterious nafuie 
and mav not have been ietim*d or even sterilised as is completely done in tin* case ot • 
margnt me - .><* that it mav contain bacteria m fh(*ir metaboln* products of a dcadlv 

character, while such “ butter ” would b(* veiy object ionabb* to certain eaMes or classi 1 -. 

D7e c is p«*rhaps mole aduller.ited than an\ edilde product in the country; this is a 
matter oi notouetv and has never l»mi more M.tiliingly criticised than in a recent immlxy 
of th “ Indian Tinde domnal ” w here it was pointed out — in an extract — that ghee 
-ontams all muK of adultcrat ions, and that some gdice eontamed no true ghee a.| all 
Modern adulterati am an* said to include mineral oils, siieli as white oils ” now largelv 
imported; this mav be a sennas danger to digestion. 

As regal ds -oap 1 eonsnlei that it tin’s industry is to have a fair chance (invorn- 
nicnl must intervene to piovenf flu* sale of the rubbish called soap frequently ]daced 
on t I k* market at prices which seduce tin* ignorant who. seeking cheapness, buy that 
"hu h is nnt soap to the detriment of the genuine article. The oils from which soap can 
be iua.de-- including rosin it used -do not cost Jess on an average of all usual oils and 
fat*, ilian Its. In per ewt • J ewt. makes 1^ evvl. of soap, at an expense of, say Its. 5, 
lor caustic, iuel, superintendence, labour, deterioration, interest etc. ( Ymsequcnth 
(jee m tie boiled soap, containing- as it should 02 per cent fatty acids (including rosin if 
used) S per (’(*n{ alkali and 30 per cent water of constitution, costs at least ]?s. AY) per 

1) ewt. and cannot be profitably sold under Iks. 22 or I\>. 15 per ewt. TTence soap sold 
witli manufacturers’ profit at prices much below this rate, even where the glycerine 
is fully recovered and pa vs all the pi'ofits of soap manufacture, cannot possibly answer 
the above requirements, and must contain an undue quantity of water, to say nothing 
of other filling'. Ear soap has been obtained in Madras which, originally in 3 lb. liars 
had shrunk to little over 1 lb per bar; soap experts in India have found soap with only 
20 and even 12 per cent of fatty acids, with which may be compared 10 per cent samples 
as mentioned by Dr. Lewfenwitsch. Tf then the valuable nascent soap industry is to 
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he fostered in India, (jovormneut should enact iiiat no so*m< vv | w .u> • , , 

Tklociilly liminifacluied , . should I.,. sold us soup whi.L .•oiiiuin less Uiun XS p.” 1 ', -el, V filly 
ucids or more than do per cent \\ liter, uud tlial Jilliu.rs oi .olmivt,,,-.. .1 i 

ext'i'i'd 10 Per eiyil (unless perliaps m the < use ol special mediraled IVthM- 

.stihs^nee Uiau luUy ucuN I iiielmlinj. rosin) water, and alkali. The New Sum],' Wales 
law requires ,0 pei renl ol laity aeids. aud any adnnxtnre ol ),]!]„, ,, s must nut 
10 portent and even this product must then he sold not as soap toil a' 

No one rail legally nhjeel to llie lair eompet it ion ol •rename soap 
f ] )i*o\ ided they ary sold at true prices and nol dumped at below "cu 

kill a corn polity indwstix ). but actual and would-be manuiac I run s mud pn.tcd Mt >- Un . t 

i he compel ltion of x\ a ter -filled rubbish at half prices. Sample oi n .'{ tT . {\\U**' 
specially made aud obtained lo illustrate thu pnmt will be diowu 
(Confident ini statements will also he made if desired. 

It is In he remembered that where an industry is /mw ( /// and can only heu m sls 

oenernUy in India, on a tmmlf seah*, such industry max easily lail by rea-mi ,T\en 1,| 

lair competition i on (lie part oi pieat outside uiuuubui uier< without any desire on their 
part to hill the infant i 1 1 < l n^t i*y for mstame, suppn-e a man stalls a ped\ soap factors 
winch will just pa\ inteiest, pinlil, elc., and pixe him a lixinp, ij he cffn m,il v e and 
sell 00 tons oi pen il 1 1 m - snap per week which aboul .sullhe- lor Ins jural cxistim* mailo'i; 
then if a bupv bueipn iirm witli a pieat miinr ;> n«I reputation and heavily adyerlisod 
and wed I pushed minds, enters the market even al ecjual pines, the small local man 
must be ruined since* the local marked on which Ik* depend- will at least partially, 
accept the foreign poods, and he* " ill thus fail to sell the dl) tuns which, <\r h // /,nf f, r *i[ 
is necessary to his existence, unless he can, by c\i i.ionimui x efluit, develop the local 
marked, to an unexpected extent; even so he will still hn\e the hueij^n competitor against 
him -M ueh more seriems b his plipht , if ow inn ic, the .«b-< m e ol a h \ against adultera- 
tion or water-filled soap, the competition is nol fail eompet it ion, 1 m that of <h 
adulterated pood, apainst penuine. I his bet ease ha- actually oeeu 

I consider them that the Depyilment ol Jnduslims should cviiiiiiu llm .a-,. of all 
industries where adulteration and sophistication nr “ -hoddv " aiimle.-, eilhei imported 
or lot all \ m imifacd urc»d, arc* In Ik* e\]ie« ted , should obtain the pass, no- u| laws repulat iim* 
the maim lacd are, contents, description, etc., ol ihe pood-, and huhidclmp the import, 
or sab* ol poods not answering such deseripi ion , maintain an expert stall and laboratories 
bn I he criminal ion oi Midi poods Inuml in the maikels, and pinseeute lor offences. This 
is only what is doin' elsev here, e.p., in Japan hv < loy c innnuil nlln es ami Trade 1 o-uilcls, 
Jn Aiurrii'a by tin* I )epai i nnuits dralni" leu instance with “ pme food ” and by flu* 
Associations ami t 1mm i* laboratories belonpinp to particular trades, cm., the ‘ ( \m rmi-s 7 
A -social ion M at \\ ashinpion, and so on. Tlie matter is one lor the* collation of forripn 
laws, repaint ion-, and methods, and adaptation to the needs ol this country. 

1 may refer In tin : *' .Note on Apinulluio m Japan *’ paragraphs | f )d. Jf)l and kW 
and to 11 Note* on Fisheries in Japan " paragraphs I M »- 1 j S as p-patch the* As-oeiat mils 
lounded there for the* -tandardizat ion and proteelicm ol sound "nods, ('specially those ten 
export, and for the* detection and punishment o! baud. I lea.n from the Veai hook ol 
idlli that the work of these lias been immensely developed so that boh ouibls relatin' 1 
lo “ Staple (’mniiiod il ies ” dealt in 1!H‘J with a yedume* of <joock valued at I'l lh, 000,000, 
.the* members of the pmilds inmibcrin<> oxer one million (hivri ament workmp with 
these puiilds are gradually enioreinp standaid.- of production which -Imuld shortly, as 
has been similarly done 1 in (lennain, icdic'\e Japanese* poods from anv odium loci. 
I'hesc* associations are mentioned here only because one of then -.perifir dutic*- is the 
c'nlioreemc*nt ol sound standards, bill ob\iou-ly their beneficial iiiHuencc is far bc*vond 
dial specific* benefit; in Japan industries arc* enormously helped il) by A-sneialions oi 
all kinds (*J) by (loveinnienf woikinp’ cm and Ihroiiph tlic'sc* Assoc laiions; il is Sir iloraee 
IbunkelTs bind others*) ideas for Ireland hut anticipated and nun h moie liipJilv 
devc*lo]ied. 

Another plan is also available*. \iz., thai <*yerv ma nulael urei 1 shall in matters of 
food, drup’s and medicines, manufactured article's such as soap, or products -ueh as pjiee, 
mdipo, beeswax, <*te., enter on Ins pmods a statement or p imrantee that they contain 
absolutely pure or so much per emit pure of the concerned article, or that they* contain 
no specific additions, or only specified additions and pereenbipos of additions. On my 
tish paste* price lists 1 ]daee a label piiaraniecinp (hat they contain nothin*** out. pure 
fish, milk, and butter and no other animal produc t * my -nap- arc* puaranlecd as ponuine 
unfilled soaps, ftnd T am cpiifc* prepared to add a percentage guarantee yyliieh is oxen 
more than (i Sunlip’ht ,f does. Mann fac-tuic*r- of soup xx-oiild he-ifatc* to plae** on tin' 
mai'ket soap with a label containinp- f»0 per cent wafer ” (instead of ‘10 or 3k 1 !, and 
(10 percent is known to be by no means a maximum. The* beeswax market could not have 
been spoiled if a puaraulee had been required either “ ecmtairiinir -o much per cent 
of paraffin wax 11 or “ cun ran Iced to contain no paraffin wax or other adulteration 
p'liec* would hardly scdl if if bore* a label “ L’*uaranfc*ed lo contain no phee whaf-oewe'r ” as 
analyses liave shown. 
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The method would, a^ in the first method, inquire lor correct treatment the forma- 
tion oj standard table- hut even (hi-. would not hr absolute!) uere.-sary it* labels \\tn* 
-imp!) req u 1 1 ntl In ouaini.lrt punt) o; that an ailicle proles-un*.*; t r > he a specific article 
■ , I ursu a v , wn*> foj«-**d lo a--ort (hat lie arth le (ontained nothing hut Ixmjsv . o o- 

w a^ !tS pm cent ] > i ; i e, ri* . 

\ < > I 111. cojo , 1 1 a niM'io; nun u w; winch i a'a plrpannp on I h« i u 1 1 h ,*r 

d. \ cjojunciil n,' the hdon i n«l 11 - ; • m*" will r\ .*•. i n.i ! ] \ he s.uif to Hm ( ommis, ion, Dr. , 

i H n| , n i ( 1 1 } a 1 1 d f l v * t * * » » \ < • ! i ; > i I i ? i • ' •.* :> model u im.i! » 1 1 1 : U 1 1 h 1 < assist. im e 

!• 1 !•** !i i.' , in<-n Ini lei > l "\ » 1 1 I . i f v • t h^a** nd tmf and pi-mo \ a! i \ e plaid !*•» dc -p- 

1 1 ■ '-Oil.f M H I Ul»il(<! I i V > 1 1 ’ , * f . 1 ■ 111- ■ I 1 ( « i ; lit* i do pljhl o ii.di « 111 Hip \ ;ilT iiOI'l (||. 

J * » I )* j ' ' I ■ moot I !' ! I III: *, • lit. 1 I • I*. I ; : ' '''oW'* ]•,«*; 'mil . I !"' tlli; of ,1 dctttnnu 

It c 'in* \ainii'- r »* p M 1 ( 1 1 ; , 1 : ! * 1 1 la > • i • 1 1 • 1 « . ’< ' a» ‘ ", 1 n ! " ! led 1 ic- Mich 

i i' . . i tiv 1 1 v ’ , : i . i : i * I i 1 1 . . . . . • .nioi*.,«'i Mmim; rnih'd-, fin* u 1 1 i e a f mi 

• “>> i! In -I 1 1 . «» nr c-.ir < . i m m i :m , no m ,mu{om i" llic ‘.weial luanehes, Jm 

. » * ■ . ■ > ' ; . : . , , u \ I It.- ill - pm Im m* < \ ! ■'» 1 1 - . ml-, (ilaii! nlc a ml f oi t j.< 

i , t , . | . 1 | ' , in,!. ■ < i ■ j n •*. 1 1 , i f ; , ’ ? i ! c f J I m • \ i’ l < M i II U J, a I . , , 1 1 f Land I lllp|o\ • 

n . i : ; • 1 . . 1 . ; ‘ i <* t 1 .( ■ ■' in , v» i ij’;. • ■ ;n*( ini ! \ (• u* I lie po f ( hn-e o] Ijsj, 

irr and . »,du t * in f ,da oi | * • » * u * • o •: ,nd 1-u « h»* -ah ; > oon*L « Im edme • n«| of j he o*n 
,i 1 i • I I ,1.1 • I 1 1 In , -if’ ' *. 1 ; ' « | . I • I ij L. ? i \ i .i } "*!'!■• man : ■ i • ■ ■ i * 

I * 1 1 if 1 1 ,1 I .1 ' ’ ■ . 

1 ‘ - h 1 ’ 1 . 1 . • 1 • :• 1 :ii 4 a . da;; J * . . i » • ;i* 1 1.* ! } o; ' 1 . ci .1 ! \ • . I - o { f n ! I !, n 

- : ; . . ' 1 I 1 > 1 ,<'■*' C * * Li; . : * 1 1 ; ‘ t a I ' . . , ' i t • < ‘ i i ) 1 } i * I ; i • ' i and U K a I lll.s'i'i 

' , . 1 1 1 n I . , , | ; 1 , I , t n • ! , ■ i » . • ' ' ; . J t ' • , • t i » r ; » - • ’ 1 . i > . < } » 1 1 1 1 !i . ’ i ; ; I ( . d n { 1 1 ! \ i i U { i 

t n ’ I \ i 1 ! I ' u , " ’ • j ’ : • ! ■ \ I I n ■ « ’» ’ d ! . , | . A • 1 ; f . . | . j > , • , ' i n ( * and j »* i p 1 1 i a ! I , * 11 L* O j I - ; * 

i • •;*' I ( c; j' III .. I'll' •• 'I I • ' ! ' ' i v • 1 1. c« ( | >a i a I ».n and *lt *••» 

* ■ • , »l I 1 1 i 1 1 ■ ' ’ U ’ s I . , , * it Ml! ' I - # ( 1 ' 1 * - : ! i , ! ‘ • ! f , 1 ■ n . ■ , d ’.'it J i 1 , .,!•(! ( d C - SI ‘ i , i • a ' ( » ! L M I . { I , , 

' ' 1 I N\ | i , I • ■ I ' 1 j < V . 1 • V I ‘ 1 1 ^ ! v I \ a , . 1 ’ • ' 1 ‘ n f l Ic i t 1 l | ( f , ' \ • p il H ' I ! '■ i f « < • I ! • < 1 ( : t > \ C ! \ 

c . - ! \ , . i ■ nc 1 1 * , . i i 1 1 > ■ ■ i j i < 1 1 1 ! i • l| * i f ; * m ; t • < i ! ' 1 ■,, ! ini h , j {.n i, I «* and inn - ; 

’ ■* d to .I 1 ! 1 . i .it Ini .-ill,.' ■ In • c pi mi> h..ff m 1 ! .m» I rl| \.aie*. <ic pcfn*':o‘ 

i. t - 1 < a* ,it ( - 1 II MM ' I I H* ■ U i *‘h 1 ! to ail '!• . I ! . V CM :| • IM •’ n la | M!M ' i'll 

ill* i rat ni in* n| * . ! i ii!i I in ■ n r • . tie* to? . im! ;■* . mcih***!*- < • ih‘»' , h‘p 


iimH w'ncli v\j ! l In I- :>o- : f , n d*' \ oi'nniw n t m. - , df ■ 1 f h>' { o o »'i nniMi t iaMo 1 * 

non jimV v. 1 1 i !•< ii! L'd *" c i pi i he o; i no ■ .on o| n i ' c i • i < * i n< »hc < in . ci nni, • < la( toi \ 

iniiw lo anad •*., r. >[ t m i, . ( \ - !m l! • i\« n o; {!,;:• ..i-l Ic > laiion m l! i r i|1 't'd 

imdei Sc1n.it |\» trnain-i ‘f 1 - m r o 1 " • " ; . . ■ in t ■< 1 1 at i a, -? ‘{»le o‘ -o ip o 
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snaps i ( io\ i) mi nt I h-jia f I ‘in n I - would hen 'mn "mat stmndii*' or. of '•addin 
and ordinal) -nap hv fin* Miliiaiv Meparl inent , of plain and medieatnl nap- !>\ luopii;d 
schools and i »i-t M id i uc, and v.*i on It i- aLn pidhilde tfiaf a rlccriiic refinin'* plan' 
would at hist he u< clod af the ( iou*i nno'Ui' Soap Woil;* to ufdi*i fin * i *i(le L'citiim 
I roni ilie scscial '•liiaH -oapeiM" which wdl! lu’ol.aldv soon Im -tai‘U*d‘ this .-oidd ho -old t< 
a facioiw af'fni if- u-n and method* of w nr k mr 1 had lx <*n ful!\ d'lnotc 1 1 atm] 

Tile iail\\a\ tales ale fairU Ide'al though 1 1 I I of. mL and fa)- liinjJit pos-ijdv 
i»c lo\\en*d: in lint hath the Soufiicin Mahi.iita ILidwa;. and tin Smoii Indian ILu]v\a\ 
lune, ai up icjucst imluded soap as an article wlmh will Ic cairicd ai liai f-parci'. 
lat'-s. flic is a liberal c*mcession. and it is hoped in ihis \\a\ fo develop a lar^e trad* 1 jrw 
paieels lo pelt) retailers and to cnicmners, fine to a neat extent eliiuinat inir fin' middle- 
man, it i s found that even in \ iJJaoes such a- Tanur then* is a cY.nsidcraldc retad 
s;dc of soaps even of the toilet piade, and tlie-e shops require onl\ .small jiareels which 
1he\ eon hi ahiain dnci iiom flu* {acfoiw ■» 

ll is not pornin-dde to mention, 44 protec lion ” in the scns(* (if prohu lix e duties aS*i^ 
iih'ai. h-i de\ elojiiii" md'Mries -o thaf flic pail of Handel must he fofallv omitted, hut 
il L r.eld to mention probation in othei wav*'. Km < xample. eaietie soda and potash, 
-oda ash. sodium situate and sulphate a id other chemical essentials to the soap maini- 
I refill e an* eh trimd 7* percent duf\ whieh is a heavy hiirden on a nascent industry sinct' 
none of fhc'e ]>i‘odints c, or- at piesenf can he, mad** in India as a purely indigenous 
m*ndiiel. Now under .<e»o Id.l o| flu* Sihedule in Notification N T o ). of flic l(>fh 

He anhei l ( )|fj ])N fin' (iovcrmuMit oi India, soda a*h, sodium suljdiafc and ni Ii c r 
< lomicafs - iiif 1 mlino 44 L’Inc'chic sulditutcs ’ — ar** admitted jrrr nf fhilij if infendeo 
fo!' too in cotton W'*, in ' nil (mils ; -imilail\ t 'lte**| lead dmiahh* at 7! percent ad vnhni a, 
pn\- on I v ?’ i .ei (.-id if im tea cheats. These instances .show eveepiional treatment fo i 
sele. t*'d indiisli ic-s. and since this class of treatment is extended to e-reaf industries 
run in hope ia* tones and estates with plenty nf cafutal. knowledge, experience, and 
* * x perl (oiiliol. and ! horoiiijlil v well estjihli^luu!, Mm*]v such privileges should he «*xt ended 
to small and ('-peeiallv l*i //os r/o// indust ri('s; c.^.. eanslie soda and other chemicals 
needed to* -o.tp me n u fat hn *• dumhl he ad*iiifled fr**c of dutv. at lf*ast fo all factories 
whirl, fine oof mu p \* fiielr salisfic*- Hovernment standards (see Section IX s.v. 
“ adiilfi'i'al io,, ” ). 

The cxempiion of tli(’s(* and other mneenl industries from income fax sav for flic 
first d xea?s after tin* laeh.n ha^ 1 x*l' un work, should ho granted ns a matter of course. 
If is of-nerallv n fa* i that the true profits do not warrant taxation for the first year or two; 
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but even if there are taxable profits it is wise to forego taxation not merely as a bonus 
or bounty to enterprise, but to avoid the inquisition precedent to taxation and the 
chances of undue taxation. The fear of income tax may be but a straw's weight but it 
may just be the straw which decides against venturing on an unknown industry. 

There are (question 111) many industries which are peculiarly suited for development 
in this country whether by reason of material, labour, or market; I append a list 
with brief remarks to each, hot* some articles J have been able to obtain figures as to 
imports showing the present supoiv of such goods ah e.rim; this of course is not at all 
the same as the potential demaud which would lie probable in case of u larger visible 
supply or of the supply of goods needed but not obtainable. 

1 consider that of all industries, those of 11 Fisheries ” aud “ The oil and fat combined 
industries ”, are far ami away I he niosi important for this Presidents ; Fisheries 
because wTien developed— 

(a) they will produce far nioic and I’ai more wholesome food than at present, 

(h) they w ill develop, both socially and crounuiicall \ , a very large number ot 
people who arc now in a low and dependent condition. 

(r) they w 7 ill develop or originate \arious b\-iudustries such as bout building, 
coopering, etc., 

(</) they will assist agricultuie by large supplies ot concentrated manure 
“ Oils and fats ” because the linked industries will on a great scale utilise on the 
spot the raw products which arc in mch \as( abundance and will utilise them at. their 
best and freshest and cheapest, will assist agricultuie by ictainmg the oil cake in the 
country, will provide masses of edible products, will d«*\elop a whole .-eiies of industries 
new* to India. and thereby not only add a series of deniable and ncecssarv manufactured 
product- but will, pro fantn, raise jlie inlcllmm'-r ef the w<H ing popnliilinn. 

I therefore rnmnicnil these two industries to particular .ilimtion 1 ' tin* Department 
of Industries. 


I vicorts ; 1 j;iklib of rupees ; mostly in round ligures). 


Articles 


1. Umbrellas anti umbrella fittings 

2. Toys 

8. Glass ami glassware 

4. Pottery, earthenware and porcelain 

5. Soaps , * . , . . . • 

6. (Handles . . 

7. Paints aud colours . . 

K Oils and fats, including mineral oils 

(a) Animal . . 

(b) Essential . . 

# (c) Mineral . . • . 

• ((f) Koroseue . . 

(c) Petroleum 
(/) Other kinds 

((f) Vegetable (yion-essnntiaU 
(h) Tallow and stearino 

9. Leather 

10. I)o. goods . . 

1 1 . Furniture 

12. Clocks and watches 
lb. Rubber goods 


i 


j 

I 


1 i 


Krorn 


I8Ss 18S‘I 


Guruumy 

i round 

itua i:*n 

and 



A us1 rut, 
l'.U ’ 1914 

41 

5o*7 

9*9 

15 

20-7 

IMG 

06 

195-0 

116 

(not 

know'n.) 

68-5 

• 0 8 

10 

75-0 

2*8 

8 

7*1 

o 1 

;u 

6 4*0 

Id 

200 


d‘v0 


11*4 



(> 0 


% , 

1 0*2 



! 287*2 

i 

i * ■ 


| 0 4 

i 


1 85*8 

i 

j * * 


i lid 

j 


20*9 

/ 

i '»f 

! 21*0 


144 0 


10 

210 

< 

10 

20 6 

2-T 

. . 

i ^ 

: i it 


From JnpHii. 

1 1 'I 1 - 1 *.*14 . I I9l4-lsu;». 


(i'S 

5 

lb-8 

611 


4 

8 

]9d) 

4*2 


0-5 

1 0 * 5 d 

Nth 

1 Nil 

Nil. 

i NiL 

neglF 

Nil 

gi bio. 

i • - 

• * 

1 * + 


1 *9 

i o.o 

I - ^ 

! negli- 
I giblc. 


04) 

IT 

1*4 


To these groups should lx* added the billowing as industries eminently suitable to this 
Presidency for reasons of material, labour, aud market, viz., the manutaclure of 
(14) Bicycles. 

(1.5) Tin jilute goods. 

(16) Enamelling. 

(IT) Tanning extracts. 

(18) Clock making. 

(19) Electroplated ware. 
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(20) Prepared foods; including jams. 

(21) Coopering. 

{'22) Village band-loom weaving. 

(22) Lace making’, ete. 

(-4) Ivoj\ and wood carving. 

(44) JlaU 

(2( i) Si raw and grass matting. 

( 21 ) Inks. 

(48) Adhesives. 

(49) Huttons. 

(40) \ inegai arid aeetie arid. 

Ml) r J i ,( ' iofovi i\ <0 Potash and Mag-noiimi Phloride. 
|44) Essential -ills and pei fume". 

(22) llyi Irogenio ion of < OK. 

(4 1) Celluloid. 

i4o) I'he utilization oj >olai heat. 

(40) Carpets 

( 1 j f //' f>l ( I Id ‘ No OIK' 

-in i 1 — 1 1 J \ a Itoi d one 
man ii !a< t ill' 1 , i hr si i< ks ,imj 
W 1 1 ll 1 lie - mi pie I lll.lrll . 0 
import to Hi - value «.l a 4 lakh 
artiile. dapan expoits In a value 


il Ik 

local 

made 


•- peeia 
line i- mil 
"i \ er ||M.- 

rv '|o 


omj 


similar t rad»\ 
let e umbrellas 


Enquu as 
the sevmal 


also tin 
to solid 


‘an. 

! ~ mlenoi 


las sold in 
imported and mendv 


1\ on 1 he West coast, will go witlioul an umhi.-i[u 
e \i*t*pt inertia or ignorance to preterit 
' *' 1 1 h w a I ! \ availaide. and the ribs can | M . 
i many are imnle in India there s ,uj 
A n export liade might also be developed in this 
. . <0 about 41 lakhs . mostlv cotton umbrellas to Chin < 

\\ e have ( e\ Ini and tin* Shads S« HlcmmiP ai our doni" tn 
in ( a 1 k u t w h ei e i lie "a |r- la i ;j r -how i li.it a pal 1 limn ro; 
parh are impniled as follows* — 

Sin */. s* Pom England , Switzerland and Japan. 

Fnnn<< (nhs) England, (ienuanv Eiance. Swit/eiland and da; 

< yrernnjs- England. Itap, (ieimanv. Japan; the last named 
si irks, etc. ). 

A/ovz/f/s, r/c. England. PeimaiiN and Japan Channelled ribs are preferred 
<r being lig’lilei and 'M<*nj_»ei tor Pie weight Souk wink is now being done 
especially m Bombay, in piepa nng >(nb. but practically- as regards uml-rellas sold 
(.am uk -—umbrellas aie cither lOipoiied whole, m cl-e the juris aie 
assembled in India. 

(*,) I <>!/'• -Il t lnue i i" ciU\ small indu-liv litted }rr ihis Presidency it. is the 
luanulactuir of toys, ]>ro\ ided th<re ;s jiiopei lUgam/atmn. 4'lie mdustrv, m a some- 
wlmt crude fashion, js indigenous, them ale cm client woods and lacquers available as 
m K union], d< (here air < level artisan classes a< cuslomed to wood work, and in? 
monlh.s m theyeai, espei iaily ib the hot weather, the villagers have little work; lienee 
this should be oigamscd as i village oi cottage imlimirv, instrue1nui being given in 
the classes oi good-s inquired ol wlm h a collntion should be available in f hr" disti ,ct 
museum. Metal toy.s can usually be made by stamping and common fitting. The value 
(d imports is 4li‘7 lakhs, being a large increase from the 14 lakhs of ] 888-89 Il ’s 
noteworthy also that with our cheap iabom and material an export trade is possible: in 
Japan the inn n u lactuiv reaches a value of about IN (10 lakhs, ot which one-fourth goes 
to Aniei ica and England. 

( (a) bPw tf tin P tiller this head I allude only fo common glass manufactures 

wduch alone seem possible iri tin- PiePdemy. Bottles, glass vessels for jam and other 
preserved loods, glass battery jars, ete eould be supplied if a glass faetorv can In inn 
at .Madras; possibly tin* Niigiri" where climate and iuel ale lar more lavourable, shoiild 
be i.sed il Madias tails 4 be freight mi cheap jam from Europe for preserving fish, fish 
pastes, etc , is almost prohibitive ; this preserved tood industry eould he greatly developed 
as also those m inks, adhesive 1 ", etc , it cheap glass jars were available. 

Bui hmujlc tfld sv <an be made in many place", though recently knocked out hv 
Austria Pom wlm h the glass import" in 1914-14 weir valued at above 89 lakhs. This 
manutact uie m simple and indigenous and m luueditarv among certain lasses but 
is wasteful ol the expensive item < < t fuel, T have seer in villages (Anantapur dis- 
P M ‘t, (, tc ) every step ol the manutaetuie What is wanted now* -niter alia- -is local 
technical instruction so that ‘jioahi varieiir.s ol ornamentation, colour, etc., mav he 
produced; the Ausliian bangles are often icallv artistic and ornamental as well as cheap. 
Ilieie should be complete collect ion*, in the several central and district museums, tf 
is even a question whether Mils glass could not. he utilised in making common ink-bottles, 
jars, ef< ; the temperature required for fusing the mixtures is low, viz., a bright red heat, 
which minimizes certain difficulties sik h us those of fuel, working, ete See also answers 
to questions 44 - -47, se< turn If and items 47 - 2D below. 

(4) I'olUrif ami t arthemrare . So much profit is made on tiles, drain pipes, and 
such -like goods and so numeions aie flu* orders, that ordinary good class pottery is not 
developed in this Presidency though stoneware jars for ghee, oils, spices, etc., in 
shops and houses are greatly in demand and fetch purely fancy prices. The wares 
suggested arc not white china or earthenware . but the stoneware and Bristol ware used 
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yfur household jars, gallipots, ginger beer hoi ties, suuilury goods, etc hut ware lor 
Batter} - cells porous cells, and even insulators eventually could he made, her years 1 
experinieuted when Sub-Collector, in eorres]>.mdence with (he Jale .Mi. ('Insliolm ‘ihen at 
,ln- behool ol Alts and made \oy goo, vitnhed bodies, and jkiiu.w bodies with a lime 
borate glaze. I iouu, a line grey cla), burning stone-while and haul as Hint, at- 
L ndiinojK)])', and the nnest iolspa, (orthoclasc) ,n the world, burning time while ns it 
luseil, at 1 ‘ilode and in the (am,,) vs. ley (NamakLil taluk ol Tnchiuopol v. etc ) ' in 
Mid) prolusion that it was mod as mad metal; mod, -laid) goad kaolu, is available in 
man) places and other ho, I) , lav- aU Tl.cm should he time, nineiil emiuiry and 
assistance in t.lls inattei bx leal expels. It is understood that AK-ssis I’arrv ,V Co' h - ive 
imported a special expert to, making acid jam at lb, n, pc, incar which ti.cm ,s an indi- 
genous glazed jiotter) lmtusli) ol Ml) poor ipiaht) technical!)), and exhibit.,’ which 
seemed or on l\ lair qnulnx liowmei. wen- shown at. the re, cut Madias Exhibition 

(h) 0,1 ami jal x. These linked index, ries. , •* . the eMraetm,, oi o', l f„ m 

on, \ai unis mils and see, is. and Urn working ot them umdints 

(\egdahlc butters, soap, gheerme. c.imlJes. pa„„s and xainishes. de i, in, i„, -other 

industry wind, sh.,,. 1,1 lie tin I, mill large., I i„ i|,e l*,eside„, \ . ,» f dl f , t or 

the) hum one ol the \ e i ) lew gie.il industries possible III tills l’lesideni M and should he 
treated tmm a wlmllx dillenan point o| Mew tmm (lo- x.nuvu- small indu-lnes winch 
are mainly me ,e, 1 - ..1 ilm mu ■ . the linked indusiiies loin, pwe.itiallx > o-, 1 . 1 1 

imlustn, and on, who i, w .l> ,|o 1 ,n am i< uliuie. ,ml lm the lo.d .,i,'o pit ’ of the 

eoTint r\ than an;, otjie, which 1 dc,.l with m this note Agriml,.,,,., weavnm iis|,eries ' 

°" v ‘ t,ul 1 h-iliiei, lo* low e„ i.x potter) ami wc.l p!,„lmK arm 1 „ me the main 

lame Ill'll, st I l-s Ol the I esnlei" ) . . mi amongst them oil, ami Ills luxe heen neglected 
though ol the gmat, -si pm, a is, I , onsidm llm, Hie subject ■ o ami the p'ossjhi- 

litu- so \asf 1 hat it ought lo he dealt will, due, I h) ,apilal:,i Kill, , il,an l»v (iove'l,- 

nicit and lli.il - perhaps < bivernment should spend its efloils and mom lathe, 'in collect- 
ing data by means ol a special ,i„ - m x b\ tin, dims oil exp, -it and publish in<- these 
data widel) m onlei !o a,, ram the attention ol e.ipitahsl-. intlim tlmi, bx smaM local 

,'hoil It is on.) iii oi he, attsc ol the obscure ol cujulnlis, enterpuse that, ( iox einniont 

h' l- o I'ail to step in ie g. in obi, lining' a small expressing plant, soap ni.niufacUim, etc. ) 
am! even then it is uio'e lor the purposi ol collecting tads bn aihcitHmueiil. lint: tor 
(Im w ar and but fur i im absence nl ical iniMno— daia it i- nunc than possible that great 
Kngllsli funis would li a \ e enleivd th- field ,n Urn m llilce ditlercnl brandies of the 
linked mdustnes one him in cm e-pom)mi. e with my self was, in lid J , . oiisidei ing the 
taking up of one xcix Jaige In. Huh not )el allemptc ',1 i., India: anolhm \x„. talked of 

as alimit tahlisl, a soap laeioi) m, a Mist si ale in Ihmiha) : a third was talking of 

picparing noil in.i, kolnig ghee ami hutler substitutes. Il max not he general 1 \- known 
tliot Messrs. Lex e, hax’e ijlille lerenllx - iJ!tL») limit a splendid soap factory, costing 
m. n. x lakhs, m .l,i]i.in. .mil with the ib-x elopi ng „>ap trade n India, the raised fan'll', 

,i 1 1 .li.lw , , ...l . .. -i i I,. -. • | ,. , , 

I*mI Mi In in." ;il an early 
Ldycerine and probably 

t . . h and lals, tree fiom all 

adulteiat ion in limn : i d n 1 1 \ I n 1 ^ " i , 1 I, 5 a • e j: i 1 ,< * ul . j im 1 ed ( o 1 1 1 » ui east e or 1 re I 1 pious 
I a < j | lid j(*(*s n 1 m < 1 1 1 d \ 1 1 1 'ji 1 <1 d 1 e t e 1 1 1 tii | .! . \ ' • 1 1 1 . ; a ! | ,( 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 \ 1 1 v ■ w t 1 1 « m *< 1 I o 1 el a i n in 

tin* i 1 nml i v theenmmmn ma- < " id -aid- - imv-sm Im lh r entile and Im the soil ; 

"alii to obtain I'coiinmii ally limn oar raw material I In* largest possible quantity of 
ilm sweetest nil lit for use m export as edible mF and nnl meieh owinp to most, serious 

,n hilt) as soap stock : we need and ale demanding.' soap-. o| t ,|| e!as"es, nlvcorino 

w Uewier for eoi d ite or pharmaeeut x s m indust 1 ie., candle.*, paints and varnishes. Fur 
all these tin* field F immense not merely within India hut in tin* area" from 
fo < imia, wlien emisidtOed with mil eiinrmmi" pinduet inn id tfh* [ine"f raw materials, 
,md is rijie for expel*! examination and fm* a Iumii('"" siirve\ mii Ii a- i.s su^ye^ted under 
Neel mu IF and ] sii^ee.st the appointment nl an expert, e perialh one who Jni" dealt 
AMlh tin* m. liters 1 1 mil a manutaef ai mo pmni ot \ iew , i" siirvcv tin* whole field and 
< 'dleH data lor the use of the rapifalmt 

ALeaii TV 1 1 lie oj inir^e. 111 file ahsrtu'e of e.ip'lalisl 
■ v hnn!d continue, lor after all, the * ipita I M*. h(-w»“\ej 
tually, has not vet made a definite apooai.tm e 

((I) Snu/j Thi s 1^ ln*i ni» attempted am! »\iih 'onn 

mere need 1 »c v «aid a"i to il> de\ elnpmen I he\mid vhal ha" 

III nml IX. C lyeerme 1 • a neersv^i \ pmduei in "nap 
V1, eeesy or failure ; a r(»eo\erv plant is under man u I ie* 111 
jdanl will he ordered after the wm . ii will of chjm' he 
Fmdife Factor)’ and for pharmaceui lea I and mhm |iurpo«e" . 
enfienra^Ci. 

( 7 ) Can Ah's . — The demand for these is fairly sleadv 
188 £- 8 f) nml T’d laklis in 19 FM F There is a small Indian industry in this aiiiele, hut 
only with imported sfearine, except, T helieve, m llamda: a Madras faelorx recently 
ajipliod to me for stearic acid for this mamifaeture. Tlie 


lakhs, in .Japan, anil with the o*\ elopi nii M»ap trade 
aihl the jiosbi hi titles id oui ahiimfant oil". \> 1 • non p< - i ! » | \ vr.. 
Oilte taking* ad van! aee ol ihls hr.meh, ,!•< o.dine* nl eoillse 

( iii'* les. We reijuiie in \a i iiiuiiliii. sound am] -w cet, ed ilde 

d.jei ted (o 
[.ii hi id \ K V 
ml \ lot I hi 


dinit, toemiiment pioneer W'ork 
■0""dde m e\mi jjinhahle even- 


"C< 1 

!>•*•' 1 
m;i 


"■s h\ ( ,'ii\ ei 11 men 1 , a ml no 
’’.ml aho\ e and in sect inns 
imj a ml will share in its 
111 l.mjhind, and a lehnin^ 
a desirable prod net for f he 
o.i? , a" a usi fuJ medium in 

liavine- heen ahnut, 8 lakh" in 


irianufael lire nf stearic acid 
5J -a 


Sir Vridtryck 
A tohoUon 
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by the iivdiogenutiun of oils is a possibility nut to be lust sight ol in the promotion ui / 
tint hydrogenating imiustiy, sinro fish oils can be baldened solid by moderate hydro-'"* 
grind ion ; Midi oils-eum-stearine oust only about ..ill per ton so that 1 lie stearic acid should 
tus{ iesfl t ban 1‘vO e\ bakery. Willi pnratim wax tmiii Burma, tin 1 caudle industry 
•sJioiii I dovoiuj), and imports should pi actually (ease. 

( 8 j hunts and nnnislu The impuits boro have nsen from d.l lakhs in 1888-811 
h> 1)1 labile mi idhbl j. Seeing timt India is the piitieipal source ut linseed oil, \\ liS 
abstnd tiiat il* .dumld In* dependent on mipoits lor its needs. Tboie is nothing mysterious 
noou! the p.iinl i m I u*>t I v ; an expei t m I \vn irnin Imuio would easilv m* 1 . I he industry OJLJ 
its legs; what is nmsl needed is experience plus honest care in aeleeting, iniuno / ;U1( | 
grinding. At j > r<*st*i 1 1 we bine some paint** in tin* maikets , possiblv oi_ indigenous mauu- 
laeture, wbicb ait ‘nisei aide m «ov*nng puwei, a ppea j aiu e and durability, and il • ^ 
almost waste of mum y to u 1 e them, e-peei«ill\ to? outside work m oui sum Similarly 
as regards varnishes ; air J a< and gum*, am abundant and ol the lined ; the oil Yurrndms 
eould be made with t..e same cus** as paints, while spiiit varnishes might tie made m 
bonded shops 1 ike did il I e j je- -with duty-tree pine .spirit , or elsewhere w’ilh methv luted 
"pint. 1 advocate the i m poi ! a < ion and employ menl oj home experts Maeluiy nuuiam.u*- 
o) I oi emeu ) latlim than i hr de-pah h n{ siudeiilsioi si nils m linolaml 'J he manuka hju 
ui oibt lutfis and linoleums m also desirable; these g«M<|s are in considerable use mi 
maiiN purls oi India amt it piepared against attack*- by white aids might he still mon in 
dmnamt. 

Vsscnlwl oils wen* impoited to the value ol Us (i lakhs in l!Md-M; it appear?* In 
ini' t tint ibis Indus! i\ i> specially capable of development in Jndia when 1 plants pm- 
duoing Along es*enlial mb an* jeudily g row n and where strong pel I nines are so great 1\ 
in demand by Indians ioi hail oik and omlmenls, soap'*, td t' 

(b and 10) In at lit/ and hal/irt tjood\.— \ merely draw attention to tin* import* 
which show so large a demand '101 lakhs) while India, espeeia!l\ Madras, pmduec* 
Mirh enormous quan 1 1 1 ies < i dvins I’nma faru this i- eminent ly a ease joi attention h\ 
high <las- experts oi pi. a lira I ( xpeMener in the juoduelmn ut moioeeos and other fnai 
teattiei goods Bui'on Ihis matlei Mi ( dial Mu ton will doubtless speiiullv advise the 
(Vmmission 

III) I'm nil, in I menlv ihaw attention to the meiea-ing demand (10 (o *j ) 

lakhs oi which 7 lakh- wen* supplied h\ A list ' ia-< lennniiv ), which ought to tie !uJ!\ 

Sll pp I i cm I horn Within, Tlii- \\;e nne oi tin- subjects sp,M i;i I i \ -tudied b\ the WurNeiii 
b« rg ant ho? it ic*. with gn*at le-ult- k< tin- home liidushv. See “ S* liool oi Arts " papei 
in Un* “ I look <d the Madias kxhihii mii." 

(bd) Claris and iratr/n s Import- ‘.JO 0 lakhs imm It) lakhs m 1888-80. and Japan 
has a li< adv en tried the I ndian mai ket willi i heap lines oi ( lo< ks *1 hi- i.> mainl\ a maid • 
of maehmeiv tie t ho class* s ot goods retjiiimd. 1 iiaw* ohlamial I i-t. of jmediines froui 
Amt'riea but bave not been abb' to pursue the -ad jeet. (\msid(*i i n<* ttie abuudiinei* am» 
cheap labour ot mddsniilh- and others need domed to detank* w'oi k in metals il ajijiears 
t«» me tiiat with a propei line oi machines toi making slaudaid stampings, s(*re\vs. etc 
(docks and watches might be assembled with eas< , < heapm\ss. and aeeuraev of K*sult 
provided expert supei i n I * ndenee and iiisirmtion is gi\en in a ( i io\ erimient ) fae1or\ 
when* managers, lorenn n. and a I i isa ns could be trained At present man\ of tlie cLeaii 
clock.*, and wakiies gi\e sal isiaci ion . »>u t main do not, and in that east* haw* mostly to 
be thrown away :s tlieie are msullirient local means ot (heap lejiair or r(‘plaeement o! 
del eej i\ e pa’I- Ttis subject would be specially di*plav(*d in the bommereial Museum 
at. Presidency cities 

(Id) flubhri (fiHtds ihe production ot i ubber in Aladias, Travancnre and CoebiTi 
alie.ol\ amounts to millions ot poumU, jiraetiealh the whole ol which is exported. 1 1? 1 
iheothci hand nibhei goods, prnpeiiy so tailed an* impoit<*d k> the value of 5d lakhs, 
apait from man} aitieles wdii< h do not apj>(*ar as Tuh}M*r. smdi as elect rienl g’onds 
(v ulcanite buttery cells), louniain pt'm, combs, and oihi*r vuleanik* or ebonite articles. 

Doubtless the manufacture presents ditfieulties, but the facts of production and 
mijiortat ion show’ lit » I lie mailer n one lor eariv attention; the demand for tvres ol 
all sorts, rubber stamp*-, eleitrieal goods and -o fortli i-* ra]iidlv iiieieasing, and tin* 
liidmtn ]>r(**.‘'iii,-, attraetiw* loaiurex It a cool climate is nspiiied, tin* Nilgiris <u 
lbmgalon* an* suitable. 

1 1 4) flici/ch's are cn*atl\ med and would la* still more so ii e]iea]H*r. The part 4 - 
ol Inevelev an* or may easi!\ In* standard i/(-d *ind produetnl in (plant it v by engineering 
firms; these can lx* assembled and fitted eilhei in the same 1 -‘hops or in small separate 
shops. This is I he plan adopted at home with 1*.X A. fittings. With Tata steel, Bombay, 
(aleiitki. Madias, ek* forging**, final filling. Indian made rubber lx n*s and the absence 
of freighi impmt duties, piukiiig .ind othei (liaige . fjirveles emibl piobablv he con- 
siderably eh(*a pened and tin* (fi inand nnirn m» re than pronortionatel v increased. 

( b r 0 T -n fdalt aoods. Then* is a large demand for stampc*d and sofilen'd fin ware, 
bolb domestic and ind mt vial, such as canisters for spice*, tins for biscuits, etc., cans for 
pie-ervod foods, small drawn oi other tins for ointments, medicines, samples, etc., toys, 
*?k\ The small value and great hulk of tin plate goods when made up abroad and t*ent 
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do iudiii, makes liei^li t charges prohibitive, whereas t in plate in boxes takes loss space 
per ton than almost any other article. In my lish canning business l require several 
sorts of tins lor which i have no dies or seaming plant, ami as canning mcj eases there 
will be a greater demand; in one ease L am awaie at, a small syudhaic would piohahlv 
lake up lish raimmg bill im (he cost of can-making plant, and they have actually 
lesoricd to cutting up keiosiiic tins and fitting them by hand, Tim plain m not expensive, 
and oiici* adjusted and provided with a selection ul dies, ran produce any quant it > of 
goods; my single diawmg pie.ss can stamp ;>U said me Inis imru tin* lint. in b minutes 
Xo particular assistam e needed, e.xeept that ot diU’ilum nib uhou to tin* need, the 
insli action (-1 mechanics. and ^uidiinri' in lh* pun lew o] plant 

The Industrial Museum should contain diawmgs and pined » ntnhmucs ot machines 
•i ii. I dies reij Hired ami when pos-ibie models or. still belli j. spcnntMis ot -lamping, 
rutting, crimping. and ^earning mm time-. tin kmt named beiujj ^pe<iall\ needed Im 
*11 hei met iea 1 1 \ scaled work m v ir\\ ol m»atm* , -tic n g < ' . and s. i \ • i ■ g ol -obh i 

(H>) Enanu Munj This ha- two snh s, vi/.. att uiamcllihe lor winch the Indian 
goldsmith should ire all apt* pupji but mi whuii i <ai; say noilung except tiiat tin* present 
Superintendent ot ihe School ol Arts is mo-i conipefent to ad\ ise as an expeit m that 
:l j-t. The other is tin* lndustiial en.uiieliing o{ steel lor domes! u ware. W hatever 
)j> disadvantages, tin*- < la-- ol good-, has < onie to ->(a\ , i- now m \eiv ttrticiul use, and 
i(v urn n ufaelru e should be laughl in a t invci iiinent ptoiieM ta(toi\ oi iti an assisted 
(aetory . 

( 17 ) Tnnniny v.ilnnh — Nowlseie peihaps I s - thme i g'ralei abundance a«tual or 
potential, ol tin* raw mateiui [bail s iiis-1,1 «ml ,-r.o mi niM.itid.iiis. and pods, eg, 
( ji\ divi] tJian m 1 1 11 -■ lb c-adcncv , !mi ihe esprit oi an h bulkv mibiiai is. exeejit as 
i^gnids m \ ra bol.iins, pndii In 1 1 \ e ; the pirpuiuhon ot oxljais, m'W '»iore in demand at 
liome than formerly when oak bark and \ahmm weie .ihuo-t the !• tanning agents, 
should be an mdustiv woith alleuhon. i w m appioaeln'd on this m some years ago 

by gloat turn ol laniiei^ m the \\“,d (.1 I.ngi.ind, but eonhl do noth, up. and there was 
no department to winch the matt- 1 < mild be leleried 

1 n d 1st ' lets oi pool g 1 . 1 \ e 1 1 \ -"'il sin b a*- \n.iniapm laig* pail- a (’umibatnie, etc. 
the ( Mssi 1 a UM<’ 1 1 la (a ( t . 1 1 1 g? » • < i 1 1 } g 1 o w s \ , |> ! a’ aim (a n . i v ■ a - * * - * « v a 1 mus .a t \< la- ) , out it is 
m I lie mdtivalion ol tin -huib ih^l lln-ic vrm- laige opening Aiiantapui possesses 
iiuiidieus ot tliousamb- "I mies o! suitable land, lying enliiely wa-te, and in ruanv 
vtliages theie are thousand - o| ;ni(s iii largo bloeks, the as-, sanont m tnmi In ) annas 
p,n ,k ie, but in i\ run up io st\ I hr.-e land - ennld I" o! lulled bu eu,- la planting on 
aoininai tenns — fret* nj assessment foi some yeais undn standing mdei>, and 

,t 1- to plantations that we should look both bu improved -kinks and Im vastly greater 
ipmnlities. ill*' 1 n*sla a 11 ! n u ia t.i ha- tlm -mgiil.u advantage Unit it 1 tin* one vegetable 
pi odiut w J) i< li goats will not even * -ah. so tbal fencing 1- not required and watching 
is a m 1 n imii!ii. 
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meteased b\ a bettei demand. 

1 1 8) Tj>ch nuiL nnj - -There :s alieadv a small imiusin. the [)! i< r- howcvci ate 
•iirdulv high and lie* mdusirv is small paitlv because prioes akin to those o| the best 
Knglish in ake ai e di manded , partly* bet a use I lie man ui n< lute i- at 
one and not a general mdiishy Tin* i 1 omni"ii muntry look am 
a g a 1 1 and the mil l) u t .iet u 1 1 ot mode rn ki b ;il a model a I e j •' n * - 
(^nimnl is 1 111 im*nse , evciv -hop need . sev* ial e.nd dome-tn ne.-o 
is I icln'x ed that t i ov 01 11 me" I t a ke eei t a ; n t be * « I b it k 
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b« start(*d where artisan^ could l»e tiaim d. anb pr.ov n 
einment for the purchase of material and tools I lie 
co-operation could undertake 

(19) Efrct r"fil(/tn7 tnm is specially mentioned became ai Un- »ountiv o 
mil the jonmU ion of poisoimus etunpound*- in v.ssei- made f J om copper alh»\s me so 
mpiil, wliil.* Hi.- Irivc l..r -ilv.-i w M-n un-.d M-.ft* 1 .-,].•■< Oil.C- ""'il'l tilii'Il v 

Imv V.-ssoU of .-il-l ( .UUH\ -lliq..-, Or., ill c-li -•!>.> i •!., I • .1 i' ["»'I'I<mI .H mod, -I fill* 1 - ; 

tl.is w mi 1.1 (,1,\ i; » 1 »• (lie hilxmr uml l<>^ m tl.,- Mmini.s ,-l \<— <■!- "I I"-''- i' 1 " 1 

H.c risk ol ni <-1 :ill it poisoning Tim i- ii><" I - ' 1 - lml 1l "' 'g'l'g ,l '' 

lauM'l in a toclinii-itl srlmol. Tlio pro,-, - uouM !»■ a |-|,l h .* 1 - 1 " to oil-l--- ollo-r lloni 
OOUK'si'C M'.'M'ls. 

I‘,»(l) 1‘rc/imi-il fooil .s. uni ml 'ii ,/ inw<- Tl.i- in-lnuv -oi-ms cs|><,< rally 
I ttrlii ms sol.sidiiiry lo ils mim icoH.iro Xmoovous pi .-|.a i a I imo oV w lio ii . s,U 
rniii, voi mioclii. sluvd.Ioil -mIi-mI, "ln-al. lor,,' " i-ip‘'-oiil -- 

etc are in large consumption in Un- eouutiv ami *ouM be n*|oa' <*d 1 >\ !<»■“' 
ihkIov suilal.le osport i<l:t ni-f. Ruuri- "lion p'oo,rl\ liusk.sl anil '-'lonml 
delirnlP ami imlriiions f„o.l wl.i-h is also v-r\ palalal.lo ami aHia.Ino m opoar ,ncr>. 
Semolina is si mpl V a l.etler flass “ rolony ” or wlo-.d meal. Illinois:, ll< n-eil in Iflis 
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Presidency. Maize is sufficiently grown lo provide “ corn-flour ” or other maize prepara- 
tions impoii-ed horn America. ,k ltevalenta Arabica,” a once famous piepared food nov/ 
j »<ai (iall y displaced by the scores oi others, consists largely of Indian dlial (“ Ervalens ' 
with a slight transposition oi lettering), and js a most nutritious loud. Jams ol tWem n 
iua u iilacture are in gieat demand notwithstanding their cost which, retail, may he taken 
at S to It) anna' per lb. in nnrmal times ; whereas with sugar normally at. P annas per 
lb. it F possible to make jam from peaches. Cape gooseberry, loquots, gmnas, tree 
tomatos (and ordinal \ lomatos). pmc apples (West (Joust), plantains, ete., at less than 
halt those jates; lor niainialade vvo have every mange in abundance at nominal prices 
tortile Iruit.and there is absolutely nothing but knowledge and ent (‘rpri.se required. The 
citrus class of i Tint j grow je.nhlv and abundantly especially umlei moderate irrigate n 
and could be crystallized and sold freely and cheaply; in tin* West Indies the flesh ot the 
gda\a and other fruits is also ( i y slaliized. For nmi.i ining these articles tin canisters 
would be made as pi ■ posed above in local r,ntor ms, toil jam or cart lien ware and glass 
ar< badlv maded. 'Hi pic^ning plani iequired i* Minple. tin* prot t*sses ale equally 
and witliin the rapacity ol any rook. Other pieserved lond- are tanned goods sueli as 
rhose now piepaied in tin* limeinnu m fish tanner,, lies ole.' many other situ ilur canned 
pi cjia i at m*iis. Saines and piekm^ as now impelled, and others, ran be readily made; the 
famous “ )\ oiee^tei -li lie sauce " is tiom a Madias mu at least Indian) recipe, and some 
of the I >e ' i jin Me i c( i pe- ai e < • i lndi,.ooi \\i"t 1 ml la n of if i n. BiMunt s a re in eiiormmm 
demand ami a vast nuinbei o} Hindu- and M ulianimadaus geueralh, will arid do eat 
them, evil when oi lojeign la.i i. u j a* I u i e without -ample 'I here m a stay small 
biscuit - 1 nc I list i v in e\ isleuee i»*.g., m Mangxihuv), but even in Madras t heT*<* is no develop- 
ment sueli as is < on noted b\ vaicuis I i i • ! i f - 1 1 and Aimtralian ii;iiih , *>. \ <’i Hie biscuit indus- 
try picseuts no mu mm lethnual difiunitie-. beyond a proper mixing and baking plaid, 
good i ee i pe , and »• \ pert attention, the i a an in a t ei la Is and m.i i Let exist 

For goods under lhm head a ,a*hon] ol mdustnal i nokery is needed. and loi the 
present this ma\ la* dev doped .n Ho* t io\ ei n men i (anum, when* then* \< much spam 
tiim*wh)eh could I < well occupied in e\ pcrimcnl mg mi tood jmepera 1 tons ; it' has already 
liei*n decided, Mibje* t. lo ( iovei ament siiirl am, to begin dm mg t be a ppi oaehi ng oil -season 

(PI) ( t><> in 1 1 h •} m an imim;*' wb'th need- <h \ elopi lie , though tanl\ well j » I a* 
tised m (’oiliin. Hut suitable woods <uc deal and -caice' easily worked woods are apt (a 
be too porom , w b d< t lie au'tage i ,, kijk i requires instruction m accuracy , I 4 islieries 
work in fuekb*d iFh k largely held U]> bn want el jnopei hiiiininric and it m a question 
wbelhei hitici lean papii pulp. wood pulp, oi saw dust mixture*-, will not be the F-st 
solution ol the « ! i flu is 1 1 \ . M'jei'meni and nmfnichon an* needl'd both in ordinal) 
coopering and in lln'se |im>-: iiii|n*i \ mi;* papei or wood waste battels, boxes, and con- 
tainers of various sizes ami -hopes would be valuable in this and other industries and 
would open a demand lm I lie ha I !-sf u It , mill-board, eh whnb the Hunalui and other 
m ii Is may pi odm e. 

( pp ) \ tunui-lnn i/i t ntii'ni</. '['licit* is pmbaMy no mdustiy. the mount e- 

nanee of which is none mi pi itanl than this, no one who has lived up-counUy can fail to 
he interested not only in iF uia ini emmee hut m d s development both to higher grades of 
work in eornpanv with a^omalcd >'idu-iiies i l.iee- niak mg. einbionh*iy, ete.), lo increased 
Output by impioved me banuai aid-, and lo the m g.i n iza I mu id the community probably 
on co-operative lines In (lie 11 Indian War Hook ” (nr IHJo Hu m* is an aiticle* on tlife 
hand-loom weaveis (hv ('iiiiiiiiisuniir. Booth I ueker "I the Salvation Army) which puls 
the matter eleu 1 1 v a ml to who It 1 soiled releieiiee ; remarks m a papei b\ Dr Darker on 
page* Jp;> ol the ‘ k Hook ol the Madras Fxhihition ah* also m point Leadership, organi- 
zation. eo-opciafion 1 1 nsiiffb leiii Iv iccngm/cd m tlie Indian War Hook article whitdi 
s(‘(*iik to look rather to outside leadership), technical and general instruction, mechanical 
aids ( hotter looms, waiping maehims. t i* ), busim s** an angeimuiF tor pioduciug* and 
marketing’, aie obvious necessities l‘oiii , to , ii veals ago I suggested that tin* co-operative 
use of a very' simple warning machine, a- used in tin* Fnimbatorc -Jail, Imm wliich the 
evenly laid web passed thiougb a size bath and squeezing rollers on fo a receiving 
ndh-r, would immensely save labour and improve both the warping and sizing of Hie 
web; t lit* it reiving lollei's could be removed and supplied direct to tin* weavers who 
might either use them in their own cottage^ or m a en-nperat i vi* working slied ; this in 
conjunction, with belter looms would safisiv to a gieat extent tin* demand for mechanical 
aid \ lie condition of the hand loom wvavci> eannnl Imt remind one (*f the liuen haild- 
looii, weaveis m W u 1 1 temlu‘1 g (Lacbingen) and th«*ii miseiable ]»n- it ion till ilmir 
iimIus(t*v w a- taken serious) \ and sv -Imnat icallv m hand by the (Vniral Industrial 
Hure-iu': their sloiv nun he read in tin* Krress fkanni it leeks renert and was mentioned to 
me in AY urf temhei g ; what w;is dom* tlieie can be done m India. It is a mistake to 
think that (he village industry F dving meiely through faeloiv compel it inn oi displaee- 
]ueiif ; a i onis m t manv veais ago showed more hand looms al wmk than in the begin- 
ning of last eridii'Y when t'aidoiie 1 * ami HriHsb <om petition were unknown, the fact 
being that tin population lias increased Irom IP to 40 millions so that factory woven 
, roods have a large market in supplying flic increment without necessarily displacing tho 
band-loom industry. To my mind if is essential that, factory competition and possible 
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-leveloj.iueuts noUnlisiaudiug , the uucumi hand-loom mdustr\ M.oulo l.t- htv ..mvHh 
>aken up, o guniEod and developed after U.e Wurtfeu.berg iashmu; it i, ..^utiaV that 
there sliould be village and cottage as well as iaelorj industries side l.\ .-,de with the 
.igrieulturists, ,1 only that tillage hie mu, be made n, me miclleeUmi. intmest- 
lti g, ,iud w'Ji-contauicd, and that, with othei Mllayy Jndust rih added ih<-ie nm |,m 
omjdowncnt ior wa-sic laboiu in the non-cuLtivatiu» reason. I have m V ’u ibis mdYistn 
yttw inr 4 i yeuib in the wllaye.s nl almost e\m\ district Mom ’l an mu* tu Anantapin 
and there has been no genera) jno^ress .Mich as is eertamlx j nibble, a ’s shown b\ isolated 
efforts, e.p., ni I he SaJxahon Atm\ and nthei Missmnuiv bodm,, and <e. shown Jn.don- 
-ally in oilier eoimt ries even where lac tor v nun pe< it ion is far more mlenst- and adja-vnt 
,2d) Lari -tm/i, i n< } , < Ir. - I he Lice uiduMu is a i.mi-indi^i u..us c <1114x11 al i\ elv new 
uidusi ry, eiitiieU develop, d during lie pci uni td m\ Indian .emte. on^uiahd and 
almost solely developed b\ Missiunai \ skill and enterprise, it oh\ nmM Y miUcmI in a, 
hi^h decree io lim Indian AiJla^ci as a collate iiulud'ix , vn-riallx annum women ol the 
weaving class ii disjdaeed ltoni I heir share in ruitapa- wmixinur b\ 1 lie use ni warpmy 
machines, or by Hie competition nl the melon ; iM. present development ma\ he *m i‘iU iT 
increased b\ irist 1 uctnni, ,id\ ell neineiit , and the 017ml r/.itmn ot niaikels the Victoria 
Technical Institute due', -oim-tnm" in Ihe wax «i ad\ ei t im ment end cm ouium-im-rii , 


almost solely developed b\ Missionai \ skill and enterprise, it ^ oh\ nmM Y miUcmI in a, 
hi^h decree io lim Indian Ailla^ci as a 1011,17 imlndix , vH-eiallx annum wonmn ol the 
weaving class ii disjdaeed ltom I heir share in ruttapa- wmixinur b\ the use ni warjuny 
machines, or by tin- competition at the melon ; its present development ma\ be <-i ra il\ 
increased bx irist 1 ucimn, .id\ em 'fluent , and the or»\uusMtioii ot niaikels The Vmtoria 
Technical Institute due^. -omelump in Ihe wax «i ad\ei t im nn-nt end cm nuia^cment , 
mainly static; what is wanted 1- industiial and .ommcimal T 11,111111 The < onccrned 
bureaus of the Industrial 1 h-partim-nf in \\ uitlember** and Ireland (and .Japan) were not 
MOitent with recemnn and displaying pood'. at a central hall, hut obtained patterns, 
material, instructors trom tin best eenties ot jojvip-n piodminm, opened niaikels (<*,7 
m London, etc. ) tor the prodmts the\ ludh stimulated and impioxcd production and 


.tound nuukets ioi the jm-dm M As ii'imiT muin. imn it 
bodies woi'k amoni'sl then own pool and at** a«.« mteie^ied 
poods: hence ujsinjelnis Ini the ^cm-ial wojk'-rs must h>io 
ilneads and m;ili rial required bu \,moi|s mui- . | laee misi , 
\nled- -at tird b\ depar 1 merit a ! ellori A- bu market^, a 
hall is 1 m ulfieient : the dr-pa I Mimnt ,-hould .marine lot diyi 
Miuntin-' where llnu.* n a known demand f<u hand-made laee 
is, | am mtormed. illim it.ilde ; indeed it ha- been stated to 
oniv Ihe paucitx and irieoulai it\ o| tin- -ujiplv jnexents an 
this Presidency the demand is bn h‘ss tli.m it mm-ht be be 


<jtadi‘- 01 palt'u 1 1 s ( anno! b». 
meal institute also mention-' this delicti m\ and 1 1 r< ^u la Ml v ot siijijdx as an ‘'ever 
piesent ditii<ultx 'I he .-ame Mmi'csl mm ,i|ipl\ to miiluoileiv and art work, with the 
uiditinnoi n-maik 1h.1t mm h jjood work is spoilt Ioi market purpose' b\ the inferiority rd 
He- lonndalion material. (In* work * - f ■ t ( in 'hiking cud 1 a-t to I hat of. Japan. 

I (onsidei that the subject slnmid be taken up u m atlnely b\ the DrpnHmenl of 
Imii.stiics, jiiobaldx in unijuin tmn w,.h Ihe Vidoim 'lechnic, I Institute and flit- Seliuol 
ni Ails; the eolleetion and o; a an i/a l tor. <u paliems mab-imK, 1 list met ion , regular 
^upjd\ 1 1 1 omuls, ad \ <-i 1 1 '• no-ni am* display, markets are t-'^e Hal to make Ibis and the 
haml-loom industix a ln(- indietry The «le< lared object cd‘ lb.- Victoria Technical Jiisti- 
Hifc- is Ihe losoum^' ot ail ii'd'i-li !■ - out n j, also staii-d that ‘ the sah-s ar** not con- 
ducli'd on ( omincrrinl pi im rph-s 1 -set' a papi*r m tin- ’* Ihmk <d the Madras Pvhihitiou "} 
w Inch akn shows tliat tin- lietdiite ;A no 1 sullit n-ut l\ orphan i/ed tor the instruction and 
dt m lopincut w Ii i(‘h a?-e o .sent ml to prod pionj-css, and bu winch an organized bureau is 
• n*( essa 1 \ 


fi i ied w - 


c n.ilmai that Missionary 
1 Hood i’m ihe mailed with 
f 1 Din uiiside , the special 
iko la* u cl I »-uf and pi o 
mcic' ui-jUax in a Madras 
a \ a n 4 1 .1 cm ,es in < it her 
: 1 hat ni t he I mt»‘d Slates 
im m hoi h eon utru s that 
e It e( 1 1 vc di-mand ; even m 
caiist orders lor particular 
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0 (AM) h'nnf ,nul h n< J r,n \nnj - -This indigenous indu.-iry is under the fostering 
a*d 4 a pable rare ol tin- Si bool of AH^ ouph-d w Mb tin- Victoria Teehnieai Institute*, 
out requites, to rnv mind, tin- addition of a commerc lal side as nn-ntioned under item 

Mr. Iladawax’s loo bind paper on * iurmfure *' in tin- iiook of tin- Madras Exhi- 
bition I.s altogether admiiabie and om- mav hop,' that with more active financial and 
nth. 'i encouragement, this meat blanch «d mdusirx max hax>- an early and pro^ressixe 
future; tin- woods availal>h- ait so 4 ‘\cellciit., labour so cln-ap \ot natutallv artistic*, thai 

I Imre is no excuse fov I h<* a bscin <- o I a Ii 1 7 1 1 e la ^ 1 in I ust r \ , x\ Im I Ii. 1 I o’ 4* v port or local u so. 

(t> 5 ) Mats.- T nder t fi h In-ad I irclmb mendy the “ Paaaim 1 " class, for which, in 
its several <r rudes, tilue, urass and straw, there is a « onsulcrabh- iorein-n demand. I he 

I I ue Paimina material is pnibaldy not available m lln Pn-submcy , but Ji’rass and filire 

hats could be extensi velx mad- irom many ol the r\rolh-nt tildes and o-rasse, available 
bv t he skilled ami mat muiu-i- of tlie Pi csnh-icx . Tin- fibre ol the screw pine is 

believed to In- particulark suitable foi the wank and has already bt-c-n used for hat’s, but 
t hen* an- many otlcm. In a j)ajn*r l>\ lb Parker, pay,* d-J-S of (In- l*ook of tin* Madras 
K\ hii»it inn ’\*a new but self Ha < d ’iml uA rx m Traxane^n- in t he w <-a\ inn- of trius^ hats 
h e\pr<'Ssly nu-nt.ionm] , and a perusal ot anx oajrei* (c-.jj., in fhe Society ot Arts .Journals) 
on Panama lmts will show that thk industry may easily Ire adapted to our materials and 
men . Tn .Japan straw and “ chip ? braids or jrlaits tor flu- hat maiiufaetur in^i are a 
modern industry (since !,Hfl8). but the exports ahun- in PH^ were valued at 81 laths of 
Mi pees besides hemp braid exerts valued at lbb lakhs, though this latter mdudry is not* 
t ?0 years old. These are real village industries and \\4- have tin finest fibres Mann hemp 
^Nilgiri nettle, screw pine, etc.) in abundance. 
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(^G) Straw and grass vuitting.~~ r Xke grass matting of this Presidency is well < 
known for its excellence, but is at tiiis day no further advanced — if not retrograded-/ 7 
from wliat it was 50 years ago. 

The grass mat industry exists m several districts such as Tinnevelly and Malabar 
(Palghat), where suitable grasses aiid the hereditary industry co-exist, but j lS possible 
everywhere in one shape or other, since fibres of the best sort and straw are found in 
every district:. From Tinnevelly 1 have had a fibre or grass sleeping mat as fine a U( | 
flexible as fine calico, and Palghnt mats art* also of high excellence; tor countries such 
as the southern and other States of America they should he invaluable. The fancy mat 
industry in Japan is of recent growth and the products were largely exported to the 
Fnitcd States till the turifl minimized it, but the exports in 1918 were valued at GO 
lakhs of rupees, while the internal consumption, especially of mats for flooring, wat' 
oi coutm* immense. Ipparently the mats in Japan are now woven in a loom of ven 
modern invention, am 1 this max he invest igated. As a cottage product bv the peasantry 
in their slack seasons, the industry is invaluable, and deserves serious attention from 
our Industrial Department. 

it is probable that lire success of the Japanese* in these two items which ate of 
modern growth, is due* to the efforts of its merchants, hacked by (invent ment, to find an 
external muikei, ami doubtless the close trade connection of iho United States ot 
America with Japan and its need for matting and light straw ui fibre hats, led to the 
development of the industry. With proper business museums, and agencies or methods 
*d show and display in both continents of America, the it* should be a large demand lor 
Indian hats and mats. It is to he observed that, as in many other industries, the Japa- 
nese (Government rnfnrccs certain standards on exported mats lor which I here is a s|K*cial 
bureau ; there an* also trade guild" lor maintaining proper standards rn this and mosl 
other industries. 

(^7) Ini's . — It is tit range that imported inks should hold the market — considering 
the expenses of Freight and import and (in* cheapness of the article- -w lien the materials 
tor the best inks are available and the denial considerable Probably the absence o! 
‘‘heap c< ntainers, viz., common glass bottles and jars, is a main cause, since it i" almost 
as expensive to send out empty jars as to send them lull ol ink. This is a serious 
reason to: developing cheap glass and stoneware containers The various vegetable 
tannins are numerous and of the first grade, and only technical instruction is needed, 
and I he provision ol containers. I he shift sold and used in the ba/aars or niauufai t ured 
with ink powder s is unworthy of the country, and quilc unsuitable ioi use in fountain 
pens which should Form one ol the items oF manufacture From vulcanite made in the 
corn fry (Hem L8 supra). 

(2ti) Adhcsi rrs. --There is considerable sale of these* articles which are mostly 
imported: with small bottles of common gum or mucilage sold letail at 8 annas and a 
rupee, there is a large margin for profit, and it is absurd that such cheaply and easily 
mode stuff should he imported many thousands of miles, when all the raw materials arc 
at hand. Here again the question of containers is probably one of the main difficulties 
The gums, mucilages, and cements intended are not merely the natural gums, though 
these arc abundant, but the inarm Fa ctured articles such as dextrin, casein, etc.; the 
latter, an item in mauy first class cements, is already made and exported in considerable 
(jiiautities in the Dorn bay Presidency The finest paste is made not from wheat flour 
but From rice and is most useful For affixing labels to tins. The glue industry is prac- 
tically, if not entirely, non-existent, whether owing to tin* character of the hides which 
may be deficient in glue pieces or gelatinous parings, or to the putrid condition of hone 
collections, so that the giro* has berm largely destroyed and which renders the effluent watta 
from bone steaming so offensive that it cannot he dealt with, or from ignorance or waul 
of enterprise. The matter should be investigated as there js a large demand for °’lue 
and a,n immense quantity of tin* mw material in hides, hones, hoofs, horns, etc. En- 
quiries have' been made by textile mills and others for fish glue and this is being 
examined into by Tishenes hut the fish skins of this Presidency art* not a good 
source of glue and are usually consumed a" Food. Fish k< maws " (swim-bladders) arc 
being examined as sources of isinglass, as their export., unless they are very oarefullv 
prepared, is not very remunerative, while the glue is needed in India. 

Tn the ease c.f inks, pens, pencils of graphite or coloured pastes or inks, gums, and 
other articles of stationery, the several industries might readily lx* established if Gov- 
ernment will guarantee that all its departments shall use indigenous goods and no 
others, if of a fair standard which could gradually be raised; perfect goods should not 
he demanded from the outset. There is an absolute rule tn this effect in Germany and 
(he pencil industry is a specimen of its success; the early Bavarian pencils were of 
moderate quality, hut as the use of them in all Government Departments was compulsory 
the standard was rapidly raised till they reached tire perfection which we associate with 
the wares of Taber ITardtmuth, etc. Whether the graphite and woods of this country will 
allow of such an advance as regards black lead pencils may be a question, hut the principle 
is sound. Good technical instruction supplied for a few years by the Department of 
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Industries, the search for and indication of raw materials, the methods of refinement, 
h fair standard, and steady (Jovernment purchases, should establish these small but not 
to be despised industries. 

(^) V uttonH ' -There is a great and growing demand ior buttons both nf the plain and 
fancy types, but theie is no real industry in this matter, though it is mainly mechanical 
The making of horn and sliell buttons by hand is interesting, but it is in the manufacture 
of stamped- metal, covered, celluloid, and composition buttons, and in the introduction of 
almost automatic machines for turning and poriorating, etc., the horn, wood, nut, or 
composition buttons and in the ornamentation, etc., ot the same, that theie should* he 
development. Much of the metal button imports is miserable, being the simplest possible 
stampings of the thinnest possible sheet metal which cuts like a'kniio edge; we want 
properly made metal buttons of proper gauge with turned uvei edges, ruvcied buttons, 
china buttons, buttons stamped like tesserae, in powerful compressor* imm coin pi cut ions 
which give beaut it ul results in smoothness, appeaianee, cheapness and durahilitv, '»lass 
buttons, ornamental buttons, and so forth. In parts of Knrope, especially ’France 
button making is -a village industn of importance; Kropotkin mentions a button of 
felspar powder temporarily cemented with milk (or casein .solution) the manufacture of 
which occupied 1,5(10 workmen producing about 1,00(1 11). weight of buttons per diem; 
this gave work also in the cottages in sewing the buttons on to card boards. From 
JJourry (“Ceramic industries”) it is ascertained that the material is really a very 
fusible porcelain, the slumped buttons only requiring a lew minutes m a muffle. There 
are, however, many other mineral compositions lrom steatite and kaolin with "water 
glass, etc., etc.; the recipes and methods are very numerous, (icrmany and Austria huvo 
of late years taken an enormous lead in this mattci, especially as icgards porcelain, 
composition, and pearl buttons, including buttons imm pearl'. sir'll waste and other 
powders which can be rendered artificially iridescent.. In Madia moreover, bangle 
glass could very easily and most usefully be employed in making ti . various classes of 
glass buttons, the making, colouring and on lamentation of which would he a very 
suitable industry. Ornamental buttons of chunk and other shells, (aived to fancy, 
would also he attractive and lucrative; chunk buttons and sleeve links are already in tho 
market and when well carved fetch high prices; this should be developed for home and 
foreign, use 

(30) 1 inei/ar and acclic acid.- — These ale now largely coming into use both 
domestically and industrially, e.g., acetic acid is needed for i libber coagulation, while 
acetone and calcium acetate an* required by the Cordite Factory. For pickling fish it 
is also desirable, and tor this purpose was lately manufactured— experimentally — at the 
(joveiument yard, Tanur. The early experiments, with duty-free spirit, resulted, even 
with untaught staff and small, imjierfeel apparatus, in excellent 4 per cent vinegar at 
considerably below English rates, but there was necessarily great waste in the process. 
The great distilleries could make these products under the best conditions, using weak 
spirit straight from the stills, cooling apparatus, and cliem '^al experts; Messrs. Parry 
& Co. (Nellikuppam) were asked to consider (lie matter, and it is believed that they have 
taken tin matter up. 

As regards the production of these articles 1>\ wood distillation, I need say nothing 
since the subject has been specially considered by Mr. ChatteHon. It may however, bo 
pointed out that at the Ootaeamuml Industrial Conference in 15)00 the Conservator of 
Forests stated that eucalyptus plantations on tin* Nilgiris would yield annually, after 
10 years, 100 tons per acre continuously of limber, and oasuarina plantations on the 
sea iionst fit) tons, so that if these woods are suitable for distillation there should he a 
lafge opening for tin* production of distillation products, including acetone, and solid 
charcoal. Even on the West Coast limber costs at the factories only about lbs. 5 to 
5-8-0 per ton, and at the saw mills there' is abundant waste in inferior wods, trimmings, 
saw dust, etc. 

(31) The recovery of potash and nuujncsnnn chloride from the salt pan bitterns 
has been mooted, especially now that the east, of experiment v, however considerable, 
would b© recouped by a very small return in potash at its present enormous price, so that 
even if eventually found industrially impossible in ordinaiv times, the cost of the 
experiments* would be recovered. Tim Salt Department are, it is believed, reconsider- 
ing the matter. It would he nf greal advantage to India if potash other than in the 
nitrate form, could be rendered available for maiiuies, soap-making, etc., while the 
magnesium chloride as an additional product would greatly assist the magnesite and 
magnesia cement industry. 

(32) Essential oils and perfumes. — Tin* vegetable sources oi these preparations 
abound in India and should form a very lucrative and elegant industry. That it has 
not hitherto been developed is nr. argument ; it is hut recently that lemon grass oil has 
been made on a commercial scale, and eitronella is a comparatively new T product in 
Ceylon, while the very lucrative production of sandal oil in Bangalore on a business 
scale is an absolutely new industry, though sandalwood has so long been a favourite Indian 
perfume and oil. The imports of essential oils alone are annually worth Its. 6 lakhs, 
apart from perfumes and other essences. In this Presidency alone there are many 
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materials, some entirely unexploited; the screw pine which grows wild almost every-/ 
where, is deservedly called the “ Pandanus odoratissimus ” ; its flowers are said by 
Roxburgh to be probably the richest and strongest perfume known ; it is also a delicate 
and not a coarse perfume, and the iestive use of the flowers is universal ; the flowering 
period is considerable. The Calophyllum inophyllum so abundant in Malabar and South 
Canara, not only produces the cheap and abundant “ Punna ** oil, but its flowers, 
available lor several months, yield a most delicate perfume; the Michelia champaku 
(champak or pagoda tree) provides flowers almost all the year round of the greatest 
fragrance, and there are very many others. The “ winter green *’ of the Nilgiris, the 
oils of the numerous eucalypti especially of the more fragrant character (e.g., citriodora) 
are not yet or but slightly utilised, while the essential oils from the readily grown 
citrus families are entirely neglected. Apart altogether from other uses, every one ol 
those named will be useful in toilet-soap making instead of the ordinary or even the 
synthetic perfumes. ft would seem that the indigenous essentia] oils and perfumes 
should form a special subject of investigation by the Research Institute at Bangalore 
in conjunct ion with the Director of industries, the Director of Agriculture, and the 
Forest De par tin en 1 . 

(33) Hydrogenation of oils. — 1 consider that this subject should be taken up at 
once, first as a laboratory investigation, and afterwards industrially. Possibly it may he 
difficult in the absence of western facilities, but there is nothing that is not well-known 
to the Chemists of the Research Institute where difficulties as to experimental plant can 
probably be got over e\en in war time. It seems to me a matter of the first importance 
[a) as regards edible fats, (b) as regards the soap and candle industries. 

(a) As regards edible fats; (lie butters consumed in this country are often of 
questionable origin and purity, and if genuine, are of a price prohibitive 

to all except the well-to-do. Vet “ nut butters ” in Furope are practi- 
cally indistinguishable from animal butter, except in price; “Maypole** nut 

1. utter is sold at a profit at lul. per lb. and the company in pre-war days was 

credited with dividends above 100 per cent. Hardened edible fats, which maintained 
complete freedom from rancidity though open on my office table for months, have been 
sent to me, and the saint 1 company intended to produce a ghee substitute in India but 
have been prevented by the war ; other hardened edible fat*-, piobablv from cotton seed- 
oil have been offered to me at l‘N pel ton ex-hmfory in Kngland. In this country we 
greatly need pure edible fats as ghee substitutes, and though oil is largely consumed, 
yet solid hits, such as shea and mow ah butter and du pa tat, are desired and consumed; 
moieover instead of impure compounds called butter amongst the large butter consuming 
classes, solid and pure butter substitutes are most desirable. 

So also such substitutes are needl'd in the nascent industry of preserves such as 
lisli pastes and tor biscuits and an existing chocolate manufacture. The cocoanut pro- 
ducts which ale the present substitute for culinary butter are quite imperfect, being 
fluid at warm temperatures and apt to retain or resume, especially when heated or 
slightly rancid after a tin has been exposed to the air, the peculiar cocoanut flavour. Now' 
oils of line edible quality but possessing both fluidity, colour, and specific flavour are by 
simple hydrogenation turned into white, solid, tasteless, and odourless fats but retaining 
the edible and digestible qualities of the original oils; these can be churned with milk, 
genuine butter, etc., and coloured and flavoured to represent buttin' in everything except 
origin, while for culinary purposes little need he added to the hardened fat ; moreover the 
fats so treated become rancid with difficulty, and their original flavours do not return 
even when heated, the power of forming volatile acids having apparently been destroyed 
by the hydrogen. Since for edible purposes the melting point should not exceed bldbd 
heat, say 98° F, a very slight, or moderate degree of hydrogenation is* required, especially 
in the case of cocoanut oil which is a solid at a comparatively high temperature; this 
greatly reduces the cost, both by reason of time, wear and tear, and /expenditure of 
hydrogen. One great advantage of hydiogenating in India, e.g., Madras, i s that the oils 
can be obtained absolutely fresh and practically devoid of free fatty acids which arc 
the bam of liydrogenators. AVith fine fresh edible oils at so high as say Its. 450 per ton 
(average of cocoanut, groundnut and single refined cotton seed taken together), and 
hydrogenation at even .£10 per ton, the cost of a butter substitute basis would be about 
R.s. 000 per Ion or 4 r J annas per 11).; lienee the 0 anna price of “ Maypole ** butter may 
obtain in this country also instead of the high prices of genuine butter. 

(b) 7 ccbnieal fats. The advantage here is two-fold; (1) the raising of the oleic 
group of acids to stearic, (2) the use of oils of cheap grade such as fish-oils, for soap* 
candles, 'etc. Most of the candles made in this country are made with imported stearic 
acid; this is always an unnecessary expense, and at present the want of the material 
is stopping manufacture, at all events iu Madras. Kerosene oil and other oils notwith- 
standing, candles will always be largely used, and if cheaper their use would increase. 
Hence the production of stearic acid, which may be made of almost any titer and there- 
fore very suitable for hot climates, will be very valuable. In soap making such hardened 
oil would entirely take the place of tallow — mainly used because of its stearic acid 
contents — enabling us to manufacture by either process and from cheap materials, a 
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oyer F ton which is elsewhere unapproachable; good tallow costs in normal tnuJ 
at least £M per ton at home and Its. 450 to 500 is asked out here for inferior stuff 

ftiLXt gn,des of veg " (al,k ' ° iis at 420 ^ «■“'* ■* 

lienee I nj.iu-al for early expriinental work in this important (ethnical matter 
which requires chemical knowledge, plant, and manipulative skill, and should there- 
fore be experimentally dealt with al the Research Instilute. Hangalore, without waiting 

tcltahffiThew ’ IM0 ,,R,ri ' 1 01 a,,< f:i( ln,m,u 11,1,1 ‘^F' .mental works proposed to 

(04) Celluloid -[ mention this because of the usefulness of the material out here- 
possibly the lteseareli Institute would take the matter up. II can he made in quite 
smal! laytones , 011 w |„eh 1 saw in North Germany was eompa.atmdv insignificant. 

(.!.)) I he utilization o/ tolar //cut.— This is not precisely an industry hut a process, 
but I consider that it should he studied by experts since we are favoured (j„ this 
respect, a lavour) by huge ureas where there is a maximum of blight sun and dry heat. 
1 ho smallest and crudest appniatus without mirnuo or in :ulii imm v gi\es remarkable 
torn pera turcs suitable for industries icquiriiig men* sieving or huh -Mg |» 0 a l or cooking* 
lins could he increased by siinjde means, while other anangcmei * would utilize the 
cow ent ruled heat for evaporation steam raising, ele. This is o! b.u.sly work lor a 
mechanical expert The Californian, Fg\ ptian and French (Sahai ■u uesert) experiments 
aiv most eiicou raping and Indian temperatures should increase the trulls. It is not 
expected for obvious reasons— that this process will displace fuel-fired engines but the 
process should he studied and made available il only because its practicable uses will 
only then become known. 1 sto\e my lacquered tins in a solar oven without the slightest 
cost; I hope to apply it to evaporative methods in glycerine recovery, while it should he 
possible to use it tor irrigat ional— perhaps with small storage -and other pumping 
where somewhat intermittent walking is permissible. ^ 

(dO) (nr pt h.- This seems an industry peculiarly suitable to this country, espe- 
cially if agriculture develops better grades of wool, there is a foreign and even local 
demand for the woollen carpets fhlhue, etc.), so well and favourably known here; the 
industry is fairly simple and coiF-mant with the liahits and tastes of the people. At 
Killy begs in "Donegal T saw a woollen “ luff y carpet factum quifu recently started by 
Scotch manufacturers; the numerous girls at work wete ord nary Irish fisher and other 
girls who, hire* or four ycais befoie, had never s» en or beard of the industry, but their 
manipulative skill was marvellous and large contracts were on hand tor hotels, etc., 
wliere the carpets were required to lu* artisfie, comfortable, and durable. Tin* advantage 
of the method is that so little machinery is required, there being no automatic plant 
and elaborate cards as in the Jacquard looms; the girls worked on tin* vertical frames 
direct from design** under the supervision of foremen exports. 

The silk carpets or iugs of Tanjorc district arc well-known and the industry could he 
devglopol. 

• The carpet industry appears to me to have great power of development if taken up 
hy organized effort and capital, coupled with proper ad\ertisemcnt in the Commercial 
Museums and in foreign markets (holli through (he consular departments of those 
countries and by our own consuls and commercial attaches and bv agencies) and by 
regularized supply. No industry can flourish or develop where flu* answer to customers 
is, as is common in this woollen carpet industry, that then* is no stock in hand and no 
chance of present acceptance of orders. 

The above indusfiies all seem to me to be not merely important and desirable, but 
necessary and easy of introduction— along with others- by a complete Industrial Depart- 
ment organized for serious work. But the growth of these and other industries depends 
largely on the growth and development of the greatest of industries, viz., agriculture. 

T have not discussed industries which tin* Dcpaitmcnf of Industries or other 
official bodies are already investigating. 


Dual Evidence, 2 nd Febefaky 1917 . 

Sir F. ff. Stewart. — Q. Could you tell us how long you have been busy with these 
fishery questions P — A. T began an investigation in 1905, hut it was only taken up 
industrially in 1908. 
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Q • Wliat is the organization and the staff of the Madras Fisheries Department ? A 

MyseJf as the Director of the Department, Mr. H. C. Wilson * who is a piscicultural 
expert, English trained, who is engaged on the fresh waters of the Presidency, Mr. 
James Hornell, Marine Biologist, who is my marine assistant as well as biologist, Air. 
(ioyindun, my Assistant Director, and a small subordinate staff. Mr. Wilson has 
trained an assistant now, an M.A. in Zoology, who will probably make a very valuable 
assistant as time goes on. 

Q- Dow does the department obtain its funds? — A. 'there is a regular budget which 
is framed every September, and we work to that as nearly as possible. 

Q \ on are in control of the whole department, and Air. Wilson and Mr. Hornell 
are on special duty? — A. They take the two great branches ; 1 have general control, 
aud also take as my particular share the West toast experimental stations, the cannery! 
the curing yard, fish od and guano works, and the soap works. They ail come under me! 

Q. And the routii •• work of the department is under your direction? — A. Yes, 
the whole of the general control is with me and all I he financial control, and as you 
say, all the routine work comes through me and Mr. Govindan assists me in that, 
matter especially in checking vouchers, etc. 

Q. A <m cjujfc approx e o| (iuvcnmicul assistance* in whatever way each particular 
case may indicate . Vos, <c?iainl\. 

(J. lies ides dealing with the matters which were suggested, you suggest another 
method that is, relief, from tin* income-tax, for a (ertain time. 'You say, “ It is not, 
merely tin* impost itselt but the tear or tact ot mistaken assessment that, operates.” 
Can you give os a concrete case? — 1. When 1 began the oil and guano industries I 
found that, roughly speaking, during that season T made 10 per cent of oil out, of 
the fish and LT) per cent of guano. This J recorded in my report. A year or two 
after a large number of small factories started in imitation of our work, and the assess- 
ment ollicer promptly took my rates as general rates. It so happened that a year or 
two afterward** fish were rather scarce and people were not making anything like 
10 per cent nr 'A) per cent of oil and guano, but. fortunately the wise Collector wlm 
then was in charge of the district looked into the matter and remedied tilings. 

Otheiwise these small people might have iound themselves in a very .serious 
position? - 1. They might have had to pay a bigger tax than was warranted bv their 
income. As I have said elsewhere, it is very olten the tear of th<* income tax" rather 
than the actual incidence of it that operates In another part of my note 1 have said 
“ the fear of income tax may be but a straw’s weight, but it may just be the straw 
which decides againsl venturing on an unknown industry. 1 ’ 

(>. Then you refer to the powers ol Government under the Laud Acquisition Act. 
Could those powers be used to g i ve a title to land on which to establish a factory 
for instance?— .1 . I don’t know whether the Act as it stands could do it ; all T recom- 
mended was that Government should have power to do that. 1 understand that; they 
can take it up. 

Q- But yon think that if they cannot do so as the Act stands at present, that, a 
modification might be made? — A. ( erfanily ; tin* two instances f gave 1 can supplement, 
with a third one. I have been unable to take up factory land for the simple reason that 
they have* in Malabar a tenancy difficulty. Tin* land is held by landholders and is, 
leased out for a period of years ; consequently if a factory is started and the lease 
is about to expire, tin* landlord can demand a very large fine or premium as a comlifion 
of tin* factory going on. 1 would have taken up a certain factory myself, but the lease 
was about to expire in three years’ time, and if I put up a soap factory on a lifrgo 
scale, J might have had to pay many thousands of rupees as premium. * 

O. A on think (lovernnient experts should be trained in Government pioneer 
factories and lien placed at tin* disposal of private concerns?—/!. That is mv idea 
and also mv experience. J think 1 gave a direct example in the case of Japan. 

Q, And tin* services of tho>e experts would be paid for? — A. Certainly. 

Q And w bat about tin* results of any investigations they may make?™ .!. 1 
noticed that quest ion, but Lave not thought it out, and can hardly give an answer to 
that. 1 will leave that to be judged by the Commission. As a rule, if those researches 
wen* of public importance, I certainly’ think they might to be used. I think I said 
somewhere that flu* services of these experts should be availed of, oven if they were 
trained as competitors to other people*. 

Q. With regard to co-operation, of which we know you are a passed master, you 
approve very much indeed of frying to establish the principle amongst all classes 
including the lower classes of industries?— A . Mon* especially the lower classes as 
instanced bv the fisher people on this const. 

Q. But, wo had some evidence from your Assistant Director which shows that the 
efforts in that direction avotv not so much to start regular co-operative societies but 
to start small associations for the purpose of encouraging thrift and saving a little 


* Mr. Wilson died in April 1917. 
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^oney? A. Yes, but I think that we have gone further than that : 

Vative society started near Tellieberry whudfis intended taring peopk Wether for 
the purpose oi establishing a curing yard under co-operative methods S 

Q Under co-operative credit methods?-^. No. Mr. (lovindan has already osta 
bhshed two co-operative societies for credit purposes. This is reallv an SusTnal 
society where people will join and obtain if possible from government 'a closed curing 

- -1 ™™ B jointly! 

Q. And the co-operalion will also extend to the market ing u -A Yes thev have 
their own boat*. Ihcy will bring all their fish to the curing yard and will cure them 

there and s(ll flic fish in bulk to merchants at (he bust price they can 

Q. They will require a certain amount of capital to begin withy-—/! One ot tho 
rules is that they shall pay monthly subscriptions unlit they ha\e obtained at least 
1,000, but 1 must toll you they have already got their boats ’and nets. The thousand 
rupees is for current expenses. 

,1/r. d 67/«ffcrW.-(J This will he like an Irish Co-operal h e dairy P— .4 To a 
great, extent. I hey hrmg all their catches to the one yard and deal with them there. 

' S ' r {'■ I! ' That (piestion ol commercial inuseum.s von have dealt with 

very fully, and you advocate something very much larger than what lias been 

contemplated hitherto in India at all. Thai would mean \crv large initial expense! S'— .4 

It would. 

Q. It would not repay itself for a very long lime and ne\cr directly?- .-1. No, I 

don’t suppose it would any more than the Japanese exjienditiire ol / lakhs on iho 
Panama Inhibition, hut ii comes in indirerlh. Might 1 jmt in this - aineraph from the 
Ian “ Indian Trade Journal.” piloting the “ Board ol Trade Jour. . ” at home and 
recent issues from the “ Vienna Textile Times.” 


(J. Those are the lines on which you think de\.-|oj should take place here ?— A 

That is the second line where the work is outlied into foreign countries. 

(J. Have wm thought at all generally what the expense of such an organization 
might he?— A. It did not occur to me to go into that question at all. I knew from 
my own experience in Japan that the expense was considerable, lmt it was not considered 
important, in view- of the results. We have to throw i\,I. out of the window to get, a 
shilling in at t lie door. 

(J. \ ou 1 h i nk Uial ‘ :i standing exhibition should I ><» formed in the htadquarter 
city of every presidency or province?— A. Certainly. I would start with a nucleus at 
each place, because Madras industries will he quite different from Bombay and Bengal, 
therefore each should have its partii ulnr commercial museum. '~ 

Q. And yon would bring those under whose eonfrol — (lie department of Industries}' 
-•A. The de])arim.enl of Industries. 

Q. Then you must, contemplate a fairly faige depariiuent of I udustries ?• — -A. Yes 
I am afraid T have laid if down very widely. 

Q. Then v\ ifh regard (o (he ]iurehase of stores, you think that Hie department 
oT Indiistiics might ileal with the purchase of stores also? -A. tor all general purposes. 
I am ])ermitted by Government for all my e\ perimental stations to purchase niv stores 
direct, and 1 find it a \crv great convenience, hotli in rime and otherwise * I gel 
into^toueh w T ith people at, home, they sell me what f want and often at, very con- 
siderable discount, and 1 don’t, go Hi rough Hie India Office at all. 

Q. You think that that would he preferable to the present system of h avian* a 
•Stoics Department at the India Office, or do you think il would be necessary to have that 
as veil: — A. I have not had much experience nt dealing with flu* India Office, hut 
in the papers they say we cannot- expect oidinary stores under six to eight months, and 
important stores under twelve. That is rather a serious delay, while I can get them 
usually in normal times in, say, three months. 

Q. But were not the circumstances to which iliev wen* referring due to the war? — 
A. No. 


(J. Then with reference to this department of Industries, where would you place 
the Director in the provincial hierarchy? Jn Madras, there is the Oovernor, the 
Members of the Executive Council and the Members of the Board of Bevenue and 1 
the different Secretariats, where would your Director of Industries come in? — A. You 
mean what his status would be? I should say the same as the statute of a Secretary 
to Government corresponding (Erect with Government., with nobody between him, 
and Government. 

Q . Then would he be under one of the Members of the Executive Council? — A. 
Yes, that is my own position as a matter of fact, and I think that the Director of 
Industries should at least he in a similar position. 
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Q. How would the funds you would require be provided, would you go to Govern^ 
Uient as occasion arose, or would you have a budget ? — A. You would require a budgeu 
We try to foresee as much as possible in the coining year what our wants are to be. 
There is always a lump sum put in, Government pass that budget and we work an close 
to that budget as possible. 

Q. And very much of the work you would have to do and the expenditure you 
would incur would be untoreseen ? ^A . Yes, but not for a few months ahead. The 
exact amount is very often unforeseen, but probably the object is foreseen. 

(J. The Director would ha\e executive powers, according to your idea upto within 
the limit of his budget, i.e., a certain maximum, so for anything beyond that he would 
go to the (lovernor-iu-t'iuincil ? —A . The moment my budget is passed by Government 
I can spend that me ney on the object ] have indicated. 1 don’t go to Government again. 

Q. Can you save, say, ten thousand rupees over one thing and put it to some 
other purpose ? — A . I have to ask Government if 1 may transfer it. 

Q. And yuii think that an Advisory Council would be useful? — A. Y^es. 

Q. Only advisory — not with powris!' — . 1. Med. with executive powers. 

Q. And you would not recommend that’ the Director of Industries should merely he 
the mouthpiece, the Secretary and Executive Officer of the Advisory Board? — A. ] 
tlunk not ; not a! present. 

Q. And you think that the Advisory Board should be a standing committee, he 
permanent, or that i{ should be assembled from time to time? Dor instance, the Gov- 
ernment or* the Direct ei as the ease may be, may say, “ Here is a case on which ,so 
and so would be a useful man to advise ” ?— . 1. The body may be permanent, but the 
personnel may dilbw Horn year to sear. It any subject came op that Board would 
have power to co-opt other- members who would have special knowledge. 

Q. Would it he elected do you think, or l>e nominated? — A. Nominated at first 
certainly, I presume they would ha\e power to co-opt other members. 

Q. And as to the Director, you arc quite clear that what is wanted is the best, man 
available? — . 1- Yr, it may la* an engineer or- anyone, provided it was the best man 
at that particular- jmielure who is considered to ho an all-round man for the place. 

kk Would it be feasible as has been suggested, to recruit a service, at an\ ra'e 
gradually, like the Customs, which might furnish these Director's and their assistant- 
in lime? — . 1 . A Government depart merit of Kxperls? 

They would not fa* experts. The idea is that you might catch your likelv man 
young, and sa\, “ Come along and join this servire ” and make that his work for alt 
the time that- he is in India. Do you think that something on those lint's mav hr* 
worked?- -.1 Then yon would he dependent entirely on the men who happened to be in 
the service at the tirin', and would lose that one chance of getting the best* man as an 
opportunist appointment. 

Q. They would he trained am) educated along set lines?—/!. That would narrow 
your choice for any given opportunity. You must take* it in that case from these men 
who have been trained. 

Q. This question of Director is going to be a very important one, and hr* is not 
going to be a very easy man to find. Do you think you are likely to find him as need 
arises? Hr* would have to be properly paid and highly placed? — A. ] cannot give 
an opinion oif-hand. J have not thought, of that particular subject. I should say 
myself L am inclined to tin* idea of choosing the best mail — whoever lie may be, and 
not tmm a nar row service. 

Cb ft would be a provincial appointment?—*!. Provincial undoubtedly. % 

Q. Would yum have a Director-General at headquarters, or something of that sorl, 
to co-ordinate? — A. Imperial? If I might speak from the fisheries point of view, I 
should say “ No except for purely scientific work, Geological Survey or Zoological 
Suncv, or matters of that sort. 

(J That is rather a different question altogether? — A. That is so. 

Q. You would welcome the creation or development of an Imperial Department 
of Science? — . 1. Yes, but looking at if from the industrial point of view 7 , T should say 
that an Imperial Department is of less value than good provincial departments, and 
in I he ease of fisheries 1 should certainly say provincial only, except for zoological 
research. 

Q. And there you would be quite glad to have an Imperial one? — A. Yes, because 
our waters are not limited by administrative boundaries. 

Q- And ymu would just borrojy the services of that expert whenever you require? — 
A. Yes, though 1 think myself that everything that is really important ’could be done 
by provincial officers who are necessarily far more acquainted with all tlie conditions 
of the waters than anyone else could be. Tf you take the rivers of this Presidency", 
a Bengal man could not possibly understand our rivers because for the greater part of 
the year our rivers and waters are dry. Our fishes are totally different in tlieir 
bionomics just because of this. 
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A yt TUming t0 the qUe8tl0U ui "iteration, y ,,u approve of certificates of quality Y— 

Q. You thiuk that these should he made eompulson* 1 It iw- ... * . 

compulsory they would not be of much use, 1 am afraid. 5 ’ J 1 made 

ij. Most of the evidence we have had seems to be in favour of this but at 
any rate at the outset it might have to be voluntary Y— A. Well, if 1 mav take the question 
ot soap , Sunlight soap does give a practical guarantee and sells enormously, although 

ii S leilor e qualitj gr ° er ^ " ° f otl,er sell soap in the country ol wry 

1 n Wl f )l , re ^ r r ll '' e io U ! ;U,U1V > ,1 " - vou tlmtk that Government certificates ot quality 
should apply to this.-'— A. U,u would have to have laboratories in that case 1 7 

Q. llut supposing that sellers ol manure were to publish Government analyses with 
tlieir warns ; would thai help? — A. \ es. 1 

Q. At present all suits ot deleterious and unworkable manures are heiug sold 
but if a statement ol contents certified to by Government bad 1o |„. „ JV en with the 
manures, do you think that would dol'-.l. Yes, that is the practice atlmme • to give 
an analyst’s certificate. I get mine from the Agricultural College and 1 believe that 
others do. 

Q I see (hat you arc preparing a lurlhcr memorandum which will be sent 
us on the devehqune.it ol fisheries!'-.!. -My time is drawing near and it is a good time 
to look hack on what has been done, and to prepare some indie, itiou to my “successor 
as to how future work should probably he earned on. It is pnrllv historical and irirtlv 

suggestive showing how the work has been done and how we should } 

Q. About this cannery ; that was essentially a pioneer tmlorv ? -. [. Absolutely 
Q. Vou are now keeping it on as a demonstration concern Y— .'l Jixperimeulal ’ it 
is hardly a demon st ration concern yet, though it is begin nin*' to he. 1 

(>. ’that point was not to me. You are not partirulailv .mxious that it 

sl.ouhl he regarded as a demonstration Im ton . 10 you think peilmiis it,.- local fishery 
class is not sufficiently advanced!'— .1. \ cs. ] know one ease in which they did come 
to grief in consequence ol premature attempts to do canning woik in Calicut. 

Q. "N on also think that anyone who starts a cauniug imluslrv should he in posses- 
sion of lully sufficient capital, and he able to contemplate with equanimity a i.ul 
seasou or sequence' of seasons-'— .1 . Jl,. would have to do that. lint as ] have said vvft 
are really in the experimental stage. 1 am continually finding out new ditiicultiua 
ami methods and processes, and 1 am also canning new material, hoi instaucc this 
year I have begun to can seer fish in slues. Then' we are about to obtain a launch to 
bring in fish fresh Iron, the sea to « liable us to make not f.U thousand tins a year hut 
thousand. If is only then I hat would be a conmiema] proposition. 

C- l^fre any prejudice in this jiarl of India against caiing dried or cuied fish V 

.1. No, they have always done it. 

g Do you know about other parts ol India-'- .1. On the North-east coast of this 
presidency they won’t touch shark oi porpoise, while here (West Coast) every part 0 f 
the slunk or porpoise i s eaten ; eonscquenl Iv the fish ot that class which is caimlil on the 
A oil li- hast coast goes over (o Dungeon nr is Known a wav. 

Mr .1. C/wtiertoH. - Q. In that particular connection w fiat becomes oi the theory 
lhal salt fish produces leprosy Y — . I It has been decided l.v a medical committee in 
Norway that there is absolutely no evidence on that point ; it mav produce other 
™]ainlH 1 believe myself that had tisli is product ive ol complaints which often 
simulate choleia. 


Mr. ( . A. Low. (). W ifii reteremv to section ] of your wrilten statements, was there 
Jiuy direct financial aid in the wa\ ol Joans or .subsidies in Ireland ?-A. Ves, {} icy 
put very large funds at their disposal ; lor in, stance, the wlmh* oi the Kensington 
grant was handed over to them, the whole of « ertain fund- amount inf to 1^50 000 
per annum. 

^ ^ as that for the pa\ ol experts, oi wa- there any (Iu'tct htiancia] aid in the 
w r ay of loans? — A. J don't quite catch ymr meaning. 

Q. They were helped one knows by lending them people to teach them various 
industries, and by providing them with nets and boats, etc ?— A . That was the Congested 
District Board. That Board started in ISSb, and worked veiv largely in a beneficiary 
way. Alter that there came the Irish Department which w;r formed in IMS, in which 
very targe departments embracing agriculture, fisheries and other industries were 
formed independently altogether of the (Vmgesird District Boards and were very largely 
financed by Government. 

Q. Did they hand out actual cash to any of these people engaged in these in- 
dustries P — A. You mean the Congested District. Boards? 

Q, Or any Government department concerned? — A. I cannot at the present, moment 
say. I know they lent money for motors and boats, hut’ whether they f/wrr it I cannot 
say. They did actually lend cash for that purpose as well as for building boats and 






.trifilf, etc. It a something similar to the Development Commissioners in Englam 
When I was down in Cornwall there were large sums being asked for and voted s 
grants-in-aad for the purpose of providing motors to the fishing boats. 

. Q. There is more or less of a soap industry in Northern India?— A. Yes, the Nortl 
Western Soap Company and one or two others. 

Q. But down here there is nothing?— A. There aro one or two men who hav 
started with a washhand basin or so. There have been one or two attempts. For in 
stance, m 1902 there was a soap factory at Madura where they had got an expert a 
German, I believe. There were disputes between the expert and the Directors and 
after they had made 70 tons of soap the thing fizzled out. 

Q. I ish oil has not been touched by anybody as a basis for .soap? — A. Yes we 
began that way. ’ ' ’ 

Q. I mean not hv anybody here?-.!. Their was originally no fish oil that) could 
be made into it. The fish oil originally was made by putting the fish into large vessels 
and allowing it to pufrify. Then the oil was skimmed oft' and put into tins and 
utilised in various ways though not for soap, but it was very unpleasant material. 

Q. With reference to the <|iiestion of Government pioneering, have you any sim 
gestions for preventing such factories front competing with other factories which have 
been started by private agencies?— .1. The question has not arisen, I have not therefore 
considered the point. 1 am quite friendly with lire only other cannerv on the place 
dJicl they visit uih! elicit uiv views initi see iuy methods 

Q. That is because they are away down on ihe Coast?. .1. Yes, 

Q. Supposing one started quite close to where vou are. how would undesirable 
competition by Government agency be monied?-.!. For one thing 1 might hand over 
my products to them. That would Ire one way out of it. b 

Q. Do you think they would undertake to market the products ?— A. Yes because 
they would know that, my products were at least, as good as any in the market 

i . . ?° U '7 anlm F i, " h,strif ' 1 Mirveys, that you “ consider that future surveys 

should be individual and not gem-rut.’’ I suppose a corrollarv of that would be that, 
the survey must he made by an expert ? .1 . nndnubledlv. 

Q. Do you think that these surls ot general survevs serve any use*' 4 \s a 

foundation. ' • ’ ‘ A 

Q. But the\ ha\ e all been done fully ; every province lias undergone one? — A. There 
are many things which I have mentioned in my note which have not, been even generally 
surveyed, excejd in a most vuo-m< way. h J 

0. Dn you think any o] th<*se surveys ate of any use?— /I. Only as introductory 
to an expert* survey. * ‘ J 

Q. Could that not he done more easily without any survey of that, sort by Jookiim 
at the Gazetteer or consulting sources of information well known to everybody ?— A l 
don’t, flunk any Gazetteer would tell them much, say, about the. bangle glass 'industry. 

Q- \ im W01| M hml in the census report, the mini her of people deuline- with if?- 
A : Tlud l ” ,t il F <,,H ‘ ral exam inn I ion l>v a Government official 

who would take up fhe points I haw- mentioned with regard to bungle glass would 
.enable Government to say whether that, paiticular industry should be taken up bv a 
man who would jjpvo his solo attention in it. * 1 

(>. You think there should he a committee of business men to advise as to the 
line on which industrial museums should In' run?- d. Yes, that would be a part of. the 
• Advisory Gomnutioo ,s work. 1 

Q When i you come to the question of commercial intelligence, have you considered 

any scheme for commercial intelligence work over India as a whole? A No that 

was rather outside my purview. This is rather beyond tl,e scope of my own work. 

I only put down 111011 1 happened to know about commercial museums. 

Q. I mean would you not lie inclined to separate commerce from industry at anv 
rate 111 a province like Bengal or Bombay if not in Madras? Don’t, you think you want, 
one kind of man to make up industrial information, and another 'for commercial in- 
formation?—/!. My view generally is that of an industrial museum ; you may call it ■ 
commercial, but- 1 have dealt with it rather as an industrial museum. 

. D " y on ‘ ,hiuk is ? '' i,so for Funeral organisation for commercial 

intelligence m the country? If you do not care to take on the question at such short 
notice, l will not press it?— ,1. I don’t, feel able to answer the question straight away. 

X have not thought ot that, point, but commerce is so bound up with industrV that I 
don t see how they can be absolutely separated, if I may just giv e one illustration ot 
the actual combination m the case of oils; here, for instance, everything on the com- 
mercial side depends upon the industrial character of the oil. Supposing a quantitv 
of oil is dealt with commercially and sent to England. It turns out to be not what 
it was thought, because no industrial expert, had previously pronounced upon it. It 
turns out to be comparatively worthless stuff and is sold for soap stock instead of edible- 
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and i( is a positive fuel i In. t when 1 aOual I w • * '•oiniL r “ non oi a now kitoii what tie a 
liad come for, they worn not aide to tell nm, am] a u'io> horn iielnnd ],i*mn pil'd one 
of them iosa\, “ AVea\ mp f ha\c ( onseij mm t h* saul in m\ note iliat men should 

he sent cut with some previous know le<liw\ and for a definite purpose 

J/nn'hfc Sir 7? . X Mouhrrjiu —Q Do \ou rcm'unher uliefliei tlu»y wen* lh i i.5 r : , li' 
or not y — .1 . f cannot sax; I was in im<< Ii with flic men wk: were ^ud\mc. hut 
fhese ii cr(‘ newaomers. 
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Mr. ( A. Jjnr. (J ^ mi speak ol ‘ 4 real rxpcjts ”, la whir 1 j [ understand \ou 
mean that l he\ ijiu> 1 |»e specialised expel ts. Would you ai’Oepl tins point of Mew^* 
Ijial w lien you .4 i < ■ s t • * 1 1 1 1 1 j_* an mdu-tix lor the fir-t time, \*<u ale up against ,, \eiy 
1 1 » 1 1 i_* 1 1 job and \ou '■ImiiM 1 he i ei o i e Jia\e no less speeja ! ised stall Ilian that oj (Jie 
people against whom \«ui are eompet mp ?— - 1 . Yes, you must have an expert manager 
not liKM (-1 \ a Joreman. 

U ^ mi mipht need jimic than one e\pei I Y-- . I . Yes, m .some eases it i- neeessaiy. 

A hueman I-' • I no use bu dealing, -ax , with .fisheries out here, because he is up 
apainsl ( mid 1 1 mils ol v. Ini li hi lm- no knowledpe at home. ^ ou want mole l±j « »■ h I v 
fmined men. 

th Don I v on think that ( n>\ ei mimii l. haw xep oiten disemdited ibeniselxe- and 
11 o < titise oj i ii 1 1 ii *- 1 r i.t I p i op i e - v peneiabx le tal-uip on a joh witlmui sufli(ien1 expert 

a v ''i - I a nee i -I I lia \ 1 not -iitlnienl I. m w\ iedp" jo sax that Them miplil he vine 

r *i-< i - fhonph I don t 1 ' - them p*o-onallv. 1 had to educate mx'-ell, Jor msta m e. 

*J. Don I \ oil think tlia* t fo\ et n men t ha- to do with this kind oi tiling , a lot, 
ol p lass j- import. ii min tin- eounlix, and thex wnte to the Scuelarv ol Slate and 
r<*\ . Send im a u I a - e \ [m i t , lull den 1 - pe« i a 1 1 > ■ a s 1 1 ■ what -o i I o I jj I a Ss e \ j »e rt , 

> Ol \ oil pmb.iblx h . i \ <* e \ pel I - |o| dlllelelil hinds o| pla-s^-A Ym no douht. 

Don I yin think that r latluu a danp.unu-, wax ol - 1 . ( i I n , v\ i 1 1 ) what I (all 

a ■■ «* n ■ i -e \ pel 1 , u 1 1 fio n i - u I h e o u 1 1 detail'd e \ p< u t knowledge 1 1 < a ! l \ ou the 1 1 id list r \ *— 

A Yni aie pie--u jipuMii'j that he i 1 Di)l\ a 'urn e\pe?< 

(J Do n pt oi>a hi\ ciil i i « * I \ an o\peit in mie poitnui o| ihe pla-s mdnstrx, and he 
I' 1 " '■ ' a little about Ihe le-| of (he ih’lip. Noli e\pnf him to take (ill some poitnui 

of the o hi ss indu-trx of wim Ii lie e- a on i- **\ pel I ?- 1 W- I'm uatame, l should 

not d'eai.i of puttnip a liawhu (aplain in i liaise o| a eiimej wild. 

Y ^ on s.i\ that t he! e a no p» mo a I pMnn|d< a* I . ■ u ha { - ia-s | he Dimitor- dioiibt 
he (ti.ivwi lioni D ha- b. on sim-je-lm! to a- r!-"" i.i'ic lint' e-pe(iall\ in < uses when* 
the D.m« hu i an ollu nil, it \v oiii'd 1 m a u"»»d ilm.jj to ha\« i i>epui\ llun tni assist- 

ni <r who - 1.011 Id b a bmim- man himullS 1 \ ei \ lii.elx \ os If he a ,i f u p. 

(la— bie 1 lies. Ilia Ii d" X 011 1 !l i Ilk In- W ou !d ( nine 

( ! Duile ’ii. f ha I i- t In* di (l .' Ult\ in au\ (,iv and pmii.ip- ‘jualei m tilt 1 i ,hc ol 
fie De p ii I \ Dim toi than the D i m. t e i , but we h a x • ■ to < . m - 1 . i« i file point ^ 1 . In 

< o m i 1 1 ,i i < < 1 I (mile- f do not think that thex (ii\*' licit"! hiisine-s i n-t mh t mn 1 lies' 

tu i u h I In xx c \ i i h a \ r better b u - 1 ne s 1 1 a ; n i n u u i ep 1 1 d s pf i u nd shillings and ] mom c — 

.u i oiM'ts I o j in-tam " 

N / ' / t f "'!t a n > ! p J Would .in i * j i Inum i - x - 1 • n| *■ j w o \ e i n m<o i f < e i f <- 
lealcs of (ptalllx xunk po-sibl\ ill tin* « a^( ol e\poit- and unpon-? 1 I would 
pt e b 1 I ha I I he\ -hoiild in* (olhpul m\ m sell, bo<ai!-e ol the e\lrnic |n|,i)i;iii> r oj ihe 
people III pu i eha-i ni* »mpni«ed and otlmi foixh . and il I max ''-\e a ea-c m point, 

I would mix that 1 ah I lip -cap as an it is perlallv ea-\ t- put <ui the maiket 

a sou p xx h n h a imt x\ m ! h IS 1 1 1 pel < w t , and to a I j if a 1 t h.ur - h 1 1 .me w . i f h IPs. pi ). 

^ on nnoifuni the idea of loan- to -mall nia tin t:o I in ei- lor the pioxision oi 
plant Whi te.ilise I suppn-m that that mmlil i_*o to (minima umr ol nuona . li 
tot^hf be tniiied to .ins |i(i--ibl(‘ boiptb, and tl -o, oiu 1 would h.ixe In (nnsidei tin* 
htinnii.il .isp<‘( < . of i( to vune (‘\teiit Would \ ou put an\ limitation in pr.ietiee on 
tltai jidnxr 1 Would it in pi.oticc ie(|iiin k 1 im it ( 1 1 1 _» ? Would it b(‘ likedx to o>o to 
cnnimnus um "* ! don i think lliei,- would )>e anv indu-lro's m ibi s eminirx fJipt 
wotdd o dexelop Um f Him'" would be anx larpe nma out at an\ ;:i\(Ui monieiit. 

* ! ihe -pie id > ! lue mills in the D.lla -c-uus to be \ei\ i . i ] » l < 1 r - 1 And their 

' uni pot 1 1 mn i a!!ufd:nu if *w n ieim»d\ there am Ion mans n! them. Wtudd the 

I >i i « •< l • i ol Industries ]>, ineiiiied In jj i \ e anv lmlj» wloue he saw lhe-i.‘ mill- were 

e \( eed ! lip t lit (1.4 f 11 1 a 1 1 1 111 it ? 

I h( (omplaini apaind tin (iox.umeenl h\ lire i cpi ('sent a < i v es of indusfrv was 
for helpiiip them to pvl plant wliuli was tin* <aim*‘ td thi- competition. 

1//. .1 ( Iril '• thm A 1 1 (‘lit ion was drawn to that h\e vena a<jo, and th(‘ depark- 

un nt w 1 1 Ik h e w horn lmljnnt; lhe-(‘ ]m‘< ph\ and liny went on on their own aeeourif. 

S// f). f Till n (J. You refer to mu lam ijmMions abouf Japan and (bu nianx in 
xmif wntteri esobuice es[.eiiall\ about then museums Mn I .-sk what has been 

xour [musomii! evpei iem .• of fliese plae<»s? llaxe you xisifed ihmn and studied tin* 
(iues1i<uis on tin* spot r -- .1 - Yes. iMA note is based on my own inspections 

1* llow lone* W(U’( i ymt m Japan ? A. JCn wei'ks. 

^?. Y"u went ox er espciiailx 1c -fud\ v - 1 1 went over to study fisheries and 

1 ‘ mil? there 1 Iiaturallx looked mtn aMunllum m which ] was very mueli inf(‘7 , ested 
and Tia f u i a 1 K .d-n into the (h'\ efopnien t ol industries wliieh T -aw undm nix' own 

exes, and the mdm-trml nmseum m Tokyo aifratfed nix attention 1 was them on a 
n umbei of occasion*?. 
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n. i > ul \UI| po mpemall} In {unmans to Mild} museums I hole:' — ,1 . Nn ll was 
an aoiudenk J went In Muds n -op. native credit and naluralls 1 pias Hated to some 
of Hum in teiesl mp planes When 1 iuM w. ni jt u as a small phn e in old huirucks, 
and 1 detained honks on tin* Milijnl, and Ihe next linn* 1 went a lew \eat.s alterwards, 
it had p i (‘all} developed. 

All these things muM ha\<* ni’i a hd of moms. How d. \ mi piopo-, lhat this 
money should he found in Hits (•umtis;' - I A' 1 sank l think it is wmth while to 
throw si\ peine out of the window t , pel a Hidknj l».t< k h\ the dooi But the ex 
peiidituie would he piadwa!, spiead u'u uian\ Seals. 

(K I) - \ on timik munuip.il and ioemj l»odi*s mas he a dud to <M-npeiat ( m s nu , 
wav!*' — A. In loc.J museum- it e- the tide ileit local bodies should < out i dune. l»oih 
in 1 lei mans and dapan. 


O While m (Ahutla, we Inaid ometho!" .ihoiM oeep-sej t i - ! 1 1 n i* pei moml -. 

])nes \om depa M m e n I Hiim .ms II.iiil' . hout the e'-penmenls lhal we>< mad*, in the 
lias (d 1 1 « * j i e a 1 1 • »ul\ \ . 
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* <! Horn what little I 'jMiiMr I hi\e had, I filol w.nk people < i I! I (! \>> 

oldam lusher warn'-. il (low haw to emul tl.. ln seises , little mme f- .-,,111 ihem v 

J.Ycm 

( !- ’I’ho\ i"’ ( | n * :,,K ,nllh ‘nt IO i *'ep themselses y.inn, and if h\ chance ihes eome 

aemss a windfall of mme kind, tleui side a>>du!mn seem, to he to hinhl up mere 
innasin.. houses and make mum mil of d-pda\' I f do mu think 'Iml i omle the 
I * < ‘ ‘ W 4 ‘ base actual in* tames of mans men who Imse ^.m* up in tin* world 
when t lies p-ot a (dm nee 1 d m do 1 n u . Mans (d file people m out h - h said ha \ e ol -1 » 1 ma| 1 mi. 
siderahle foil lines h\ then no Maid* 1 1 k fine t). u w . 1 e mo; e 1 <mi mm ma 1 teen limn li hm 
nnm hill I lies were pel sons w In 1 seel Up f h ' oppot 1 U e 1 1 \ • • f dump heflei did h‘< r .,nd ! In 
's* *1 1 nil a u d p ua no f a < 1 o 1 1 1 ‘s that 1 have n 1 e n 1 1 on < •< i a / . , a se- in point Mans < f lie - e 
p('nple are ordinal 1 } fidicumen without ed uej J ion , hut when the\ s ; ,w -emit- whnh 
slmwc'd that, they could (detain a condderj Me atiiotn t of immes with a \eis maple 
])l*OCCX *4 11 )C*\ look it. 

<1 Tn (lujaral Ihe andnibui of o\ rrv man k to impinv. the fannis hem-,* ,,ml 
Tnake i| a choicer tliinp' than the mipinal lint;' 1 Ye- ; a lawh l.iadalde thim 
If lie has uolliinp- to put hk money into why not pul it inin tin* muimr Thee 
people ha\e pul Ilnur niones' info a factors, 

Tumtnp* In Mum-iiiiis apain 1 suppose fln> Stutlpait Micmm j p.i H I \ ',,e. 

ormnent and parils in nn impel .1 Y cm The Museum was tin* outcome of ihe effects 
inf Dr. Yon Sfeinhek who win Direefnr of Industries. 
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<> LVfernng to section V i < i \nui nolo i piesume by what you state, that you 
advocate tlie encouragement oi municipal oo-opcialion in t lie development of in- 
d list i ic.s Y- ,1. What I am alludin'* to there is the advisory board which was emu 
pH «<1 o! two membei.s Jiom e\eiy ruunty. They burned tin* nucleus and .sixty .mt 
"! * lie .bundled and lour uiembru \u‘H' appointed clued by the ( bn eminent. 

d// .i ( h<;l l( j Inn . () I hies thi> Hoard meet more than once a year ?• • 1 . J 
eannot tell \oti T h ey ate bound to meet once a y**ui, but whether more 1 cannot 
t'd I y on They art*, oj eoiiixe, op»*ii iti consul tat jon in the ease ot individual members. 

St/ P J . 7 //by — (J. Iji legard to the lr.st of industries that you give — and with 
I'arlnular lelerme b umbrella making, may I just suggest that whim 1 was in the 
Nilgnn- I saw iher*' was a huge trade in sink- theie. It .struck me then that if 
uiiej ne I \ knew now io prepare the dirks. we would make a good <rad.e in sticks 
and umbrellas’^— I. \ e W ’lit n \ou go in Coimhatuie urn will find men selling ;i 

I a J jo • niiDll »ej id r tje-e st] kx 

C \ on -ay v o i r m • 1 lung about tin 1 making ol jams and presen es Y -.1 I followed 

( i lads! or < 

(J i believe duiiirj lire war there js n tremendous anc'ind ot jam Inane sent 

to M« o.pof.i an, \ • * ii advocate that tlu*s r llungs ‘dumb! be made in the eountn?- 1. 

^ cs. 

// f/i'hh A// R \. \l {><>ki t ;* ■ . I he\ are imw b< mg made m MuzuOnipur. 

N/ P / / iilti — - (J Ihiwn south a good Hade t oultl he done in guava jellv. t >u 

our M(b« there js the karvaiida ami xarmru ofhet < li < *.i j » Irurl Could anything be 

huie s \ dema t leal I \ to develop lliem things’- ,1 ( ndoubTd I \ . At present, dow r, 
("•! >, ti is prail'eaiU a domestic industry only ; and I have that in th< 

i ,’f'iici \ where I make mv own turn, it might be possible to start lilt* inn leiu ol 
,i preserved loud industry I am alnadv mal mg pirsrived looib 1 roll, hsb and ,f. 
would be <j n lie poRsibJe ("add other s. 

IJ I n in (he noiih, there u h>t . 1 hurl whnh eaJinot iea< h the plums )ur 
v oil ol i i a n spor ! It snme ul :hal weie loiiveited into jam would theie no! be a 
1.4 ir I \ e ( »od !i,uh 1- I I have see.n hupiuts lying waste unde!' lip trees IllriulJv 
In lie ton * i r i The Shevai'w Jtilh. I* ilieie wa- n\ i n » I u - 1 ix of that kind it could 
I m * tala n Up 

ij 'I inn. vvilh relereiee to be < none \ ,, .iU agm we had hi Bombay an industrial 

exhibition in i oil in'i I uui w'tb the ludi.in N. '(uui.il t'oiipiis^ ; and iiom (lie souih 

We had ‘f\<ial luUMOU.llX liidli who e\'.|l,iird i.n es whuh weie nailv a> good its any 

V oil ( oil"! I'llpolt. W h\ W) lul ill I* < ; e\empfd i u | ( jo • i .1 it 1 - he l lie t(t‘\ eloped 

v • r\ laM.(l\ When 1 hrsi i aim to > i"nn!i\ theie was no lace made but a; 
Napeieod •< Ul's'/'.iiaiV kulv v. ho did in** ru n I now hue maklli" tool.. v( pi<>ee ol 
la*e (o pin r-, and put it loe-ttleo u'.*in. and lauelil the women Ho le There is now 
i rrnulu business n, }(, both ilieie 'lid it tnaiiV olbei ( clitirs 

fi The i e |s ome.'huu' made I am told e.pail to the best ltel<Man l.ue'r'-- 1. . Vm 
lie i i a koinan t’atlmlu d i-umi in Madias which nnikes thu ]aee It u eijintl to 

ihe ti-*i Irish hue In e*ei\ * .u*‘ \ on will find that it is eoiimu 1 <mI with lui^mnim 

w < l k 

f‘ t’ould nol s fl ine ot thai wmk he inhodiue/l into mu 1 1 1 > ' .selmol.sr- | Cerlainiv 

In the i\! no. n \<oi will hud beaniijnl d i a w n-l h i end uoik done 

W d|i irteiem,. to \oiir remaik about the utilisation of .solar Leal , ^ ou sav 
uni have i-ed it voui^cll. (’an you (.11 m how exact i \ k — . 1 . ft was a shallow teak 
box h!a< kened ins, nb . provided with a double jjkis, > : i h on the top and inserted in 
auollu oo\ tli s;m dii't i eii lid (t lh.it was exposed to Ihe win Tile maximum 
tempo* iture I had wa s'<*» dejjTees. whuh was exai |]\' |h<* heat ] wauled for laecjueniijJJ' 
mv tins. 

i/ ( K far - (> Can you regulate ihe he.ilr' I I ’ udouhled I v ; you ha\e 
oi, I \ to till n 1 1 s| i"-h 1 1 \ aw a} 

Sn P / 7Mb/ — , J- 1 believe theie ale lepulai' compaunxs winch sell apparatus 
!m I*, lit * 1 1 u j snlar beat l ba\c se(m o(u‘ advcitmed m the Scientific American! - '' — A. 

Those me aeronmtoi* 

if No, they a i c ajipaialus !oi inlleitiii" solar heat, hollow, ] iJv^ IJie ivflector of .1 
lamp on which the be, mis ol the -iiii air collet ted and (liiowj) oj] one point. )\ c oni 
me ; and ! n ii tie i sl.md (he\ ale in w bemo ic-ed m Ku\pth-— J. Theie were <‘on- 
sulerable experiments m Mjry pt 1 1 was found, however, that tin* plant cost twice 

im.ili as a steam engine 1 1 was a <[Uestion whither it was better to spend a larg** 

sum ol money m plant, m put up an nniiiurv steam <»n^ine at half the cost and run 

it in I he u.-ual wav. bm-ause the slt»ain enpim* has oreat advantages in many wavs. 

llun'hlt ' AV R . \ Mooli r/< r —tf hat i< Aour annual budget for the fisheries? - 

! At present f think it is mu* lakh and sjxty-fne fliniisuml. Thai includes the peaif 

am) chunk fishery - '. 
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(). \\ Lilt is ilu* total income? — .1. The total leccipts were i£s 7N,hOU. 

O. I hen it no*ari' that practically tin* annua] loss in tin* t An **t iini(*ni m about 

— . I. Tim ( hrvei ninuul r.xpciidif iih* ; tlia: im Judes tin* pa\ <d Mortal Kumpean 

and other experts. 

(J. in a our r »]> i n ion do \ou think the moiic\ n well expended and lh it tin* (.o\. 

f .[ nnii'ii I .should incur such expeiidituic:- 1 I lluuk so A' 1 lore s.ml m up. i * *p< . 1 1 , 

[n a \ oi v shoif tiinr tin* thing will he h*I1-mi pp.u t mo 

( K \ nu think that \ci\ soon lh* 1 el! ei t \\ i 1 1 lie known, and that ( in\ ci union I would 
uot ]h* a losei in an v sense oi tin* word ‘A- .1. Yr<. 

t> Don’t Mill think 1 hut (io\eir, merit o 1 1 *_• h t to ha\e tin- i i ** h t to nominate a 
j)iirct i“ on enmpame- oi Li. tones in whuli Ihex had ad\amed money?- 1 I d«n't 
think 1 w fluid like an outside I )ir**ctnr intei l**i i np with me 

() jlc would In* one *d h\e nr one (d si\ v — !. Vnu mean tliat 1 li« i •* houhl U 

a person ii ] >] >o l n t < m i 1 >a < mx eminent to sit on the Hoard and s, r that tin ( icn pa u\ 

doi tin its w oi k [tfojierh 1 think I haw* said pietly |fiaml\ that l should be 

j«r ; ,inst aii\ ( iovei union t i n 1 * r I « * i ♦ * r i < t * other than fli.M wjinh went to mm that ilm 

1 1 ! , i > i e \ was benif spell! in tile \y a \ th.it it u;n intended I hat <ould he done h\ 

a u d i t o r >■. . 

() The audiloi ( nine m ,:!tci the ihiiif ha h.i ppen. 'I when pmhahly tin misihml 

1S doin' ? 1 Docs no! that lallni pi. suppose that n-hnd\ has jan ! . » 1 1 \ juilnular 

pi fill mn to ! lie per - mi to w in nn I In* money w t- e ) \ cn *' 

ft E » i 1 1 1 m w>U:-<ll ii (lie pnotmii <0 a iiaiehohhu h 1 -u 1 1 i 1 i i »e .i lafpe Dial** 
\ on \miii Id ii a hi t a 1 1 \ want input ■mill 1 mn 1 \i.ii 1 1 u 1 , lie! ! ■ i ■ tins m 1 u I -Imu Id he w- 
th,. i i «_* h t In -ee that e\ on t h i n p h pmpeiD d> n ■ 1 Kwl Un ^ i •. ; « l • ‘ 'hi h . . - In liu-l 
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t ea! ! a \ l lump lit on ; and «w fain ed 

• t) j.’ ()J imt line. imw ale the lOliUin'M i ■! pf"pn,-i i ion- hnmihd tin (nileotnui 'd 

iishes {ni expnll, malketllip. eo v ! Then* ale se.eial plan- Soi ie peep!" bu\ 

iliml in parcels Iroiu Us. Take the dimur fi hen said, we lene a * mi idcmble 

business ill .send ihi.' parcels hnm there ; we aNo shifted a -tore in tin* Madia- niarlei 
It was so mk eessl ul that tin- man lm.- now none on and i* .• larpe i n-l'nnn' n I nunc 

I havt* stalled a sinnlal nin* in Banpalnie, ain ! n an* imw a i ** u I In bn him fo on 

nnl staid on his own m count Th it i> • ' v mimol \ nia'ic"- A n-faid- soafi, 

we ;uv |u,-t evnlx inn •( plan hu the -ale ni tin.- pond- 

I/,. \ Cfaittrrhtn. (> A Dcmt tin* Min-mih ,o Stuii i Mii, I happmi to ha\« .■< n that 

Museum, and <jol some in format mu a- to what ii < o-l (i was something like dOU 

thousand pound- Some Imu apo I had to prepare an e-hinafe Ini a oiniljir museum 

in lhinoalde, v, hi'di ran into fi ( t <*<*n or twenty lakh^ nt < ipe**-. and i in onuiu'iuh d that 

t !u> idoa siuodd lie ahandoiu*d hccauso I thouflit that lh <n h’ll lakhs m the prsoil 

time would he more ad\ anbpvnush spent m e-tln'i* m.iv- m nniu^tnal d**ve|oj(meni' 

Tho time had hardly armed when we muld propeih mal • uw- ol -nidi an c\jKMi-i\e 
museum ?- „1 'i'hal ])re-sup]>os**s that we -liouhl sp<n ') the* whole nminM iifht away, 
whereas in all these cases it has hern slow and steady <lev*‘lopni<*nt In 1!HHi in 

•lapan there wore only IwentA lluoisaml sainpl* 1 *-. now flieie are seveufA flmu-nml 

'Hie buildings in da]ian were \ery kulcha. as enm]>ared ax j 1 1 i the Te< h/itdof ical 

Mu-emn at Stuttgart. 
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i 1 1 p 

l lid n- 1 1 

Io- 

1 In l 

<1 ! fliciil 1 1 t 

wa do 

1 la 


?' <J ." .' ou " u 'i' the dillieiilt) Unit niUbi'Uiiis would Oft „ut „f v 

, il 11 "■ any on.- scetmu, m live years )t would heroine 

piisT " '** " '""" l : l, '“" ,l "" " lu " 1 usl " iuo what wav ( |o„o 

<>. In (ifiiii.tin o.„ ha\o a iJiou.vaud people who will \isit the museum for pruclic 
]"H|io--v. to line Ji«-If I. Alter all, the iiiuveuin (o a fil.-at extent made the thouvaj 
ieo|,|e Mime. I.e, alive il Wav llieie. alol I here wav liotllino ol the soil hetoie to histiui 
Hie people. It l.eoan Will, a hw valoj.lev tiom (|,e 1,S'.| o.xhlhil mil. 

/- I he IS. .] , \ h i In I ion ‘-Uileil lie' whole ot (he i iidu.vti ini ile\ elo|unelit in Won 
einlieio. \ on are vlroiio|\ in tawiur ol pioneer indiivtiies wlien iieeossan 'Jliei 
ate two waw in wl.uh lln- ma he done , one i- Unit an ollii or under ( iov ernnieni 

Mlrl1 ;,s ll "' "■ ‘he - 1 ! Fisheries. in i .ir lit jijoneer a; 

lnilusliv Ol tlial * A ei I II el I III I i;.i i \ nnesl ip'a I mu- lia\e been made the pioileenn 
•' I* al.n.. will, t he iilvl one, do |„nk ,l,a 

U ^ 1 ‘ ^ * ,2, ‘ KUi l\ 1" d»‘\ flojl into Inn coiiiiihi) ( -| a 
(»l ( mtmf \\ ! 1 1 «• 1 1 ( in \ m iijh.-iti ,mipln\ - j| lU( 

< » • I \ Vi lllin'ti I (dliiiul nf lilt' » mimirl r litl sido ,»|‘ | ! n - - 1 

1,1,1 •' ' 1 1 1 1 ‘ * r I o < j Miall in to dihiit'c 

nl \ dill C'i.i (il I'vIntH nt ii um ( a n v on pionoo 
‘ 1 h ln " 1IHM. MMI I, MjiinV llmm, nn. 

{ _ ( n " 1 "•‘ ,M tliim I h < l< ■ i n l d m a i \ Milo.- \ tji( ('annul J, 

1 j ,H /' . Il, ‘ -* ; f, > ■ I'"' f K.no \wr. .i* i!m>, jrmunuH i„,d, 

1 ' |v n * 1 L* i 1 * < . ' III.- pi Ill'.llu ill 111. )t lint Mill s|um|, o| . 

if " on hf 1 1» ■ i| i flim It t ■ • i i ol t. } 1 1|< in 

iM'it ) ulh'tliri wo ‘ 1)011 III .Iti\ 1-1 ( in\f! muriit lo imdoriakr pjnjioor 
,l1 ' il i ' . 1 1 1 i ' 1 1 1 1 1 v to |u limit w nil. and it wmiJiJ !).« i j j j| , , | 

l" 1 -n -t ill- h.. \ .1! tl> M. !! until.! J,o |,1 I l-v iJt v , r . 

,,v *> I m.;: In iHiriimi'i,! not rnttlmd- ol ,• k 

^ 1 * ‘ ,l J , - tr t l-'-nlifrU nl ii.iit’o! »V. .,{([ Im‘ hi'1 urni \ ? - | f 

iliil turn mp -I. mm| ii r m l ; - l.irtm \ -|,oii|,j |, t n< ] n j 

’ llr " -liould <j:.e l he Due. lor Ih” value [low el v a- the manannir due, t, ■ 

ft .1 j • ! I i .i 1 1 1 i ntn ji.i -1 ' ' I . 't c 

n ^ ,n '■ !, ‘ ‘^ni.A il w.'uitl tit M! I.tilf! i. I ! ■ > .ilti‘i.i|>i in M»ri\ out tlhM- i In n «. - 

i-n'M-itc ;n I ! i , I'" I to ||.. ,t : h r <MI- I, Jt; , \ , il ■ inn- u !,o 

1,11 ll " '■ " l ; 1, "■' ll Fu|'|i")-iii<' \ .HI wanted l, -1.0 an on mo lied lie, 

l ' M ' l " rv - :i ' •' I I - 1 1 1 < 1 II - > I \ . Would MU eo lo a Ill'll ahead, emjaeed in vheet-mela' 

u " lk '-"d'av the,,, ,|. | he matte,'- I | would mm I, |,|e|,r thal 

1 - ^ ' ' 1 ‘ i 1,1 '* ’■ hold-! I, done I ! I I ■ 1 1 ! e J , a 1 1 1 I \ a * e J I ; ,11 ■' 1 Jl 

In ih s 1 1 • • a i tl I 'k- !<•. in ii # i limn ">n i - t.ilo it uj» 

1 ,iJ.illif? hn.il \(U!I noil ti.n Mill hti i ,ii Iht Ih I ;i v i > 1 1 r o] t ; . t i i , - lh-unih^ nt, 

< mil | ».l * .ill \ n>\ III.. I! '.llo I ll.m- <l|.l\Ml till- 1 I, jl'l (‘111 O I ! ( Mil M'Ul lel'l.ui,' , 1 , 1 

|'*.^nli|in\ n* c-vl.tlthhiiDL’ .1 * "i - mI.'I .,]>!»■ ll hill 1)10 nt (nin|M* t T I \ f • I \ mm: l| mi|. x\oi| - 

'\<»ul(l (MitiM min i i m ■ ; f 1 1 1 o ■*. ini i In* < ullri tun ol tin- nm|,. . , | s iir 'e . j r j i | |j! 

1,(1 ‘‘"f i ili’ni tli.n lit* 'll ,i in! I.n imlunih ^)|. ,| 4 I ,| | M > u n dtM t .i L .*?. 

nn .i lit i m m*:i Ii*. 

|1|,! WMI 111 li " 11 " l "’" V-’l Hi •! .. [»:. It . did MU make eluiuirie- 

,H a '' 11,1 ,l!, ‘ nhli.stinii -ill., nt '! .! JI.I IM-M- m < i 1 1 - < 1 1 1 ■ - y ! \o. I u.h not fhcM* jo; j| ); ,t 

"hi.|ih1:i! I (In know li\ licals.ix tli.it m (irihoiii\ .mi] Ihis-i 

' -"'I’ '■*' f ~ •UM,-.|,|| |„ It u — i.i u, .me piovim,. ||,me 

|,,1! "' l,! ;i . »- -t ho ton , and the pi ,„1 lie I wa- 

inifiu.n \ .1 low ilhm.ithj lit I jm\ worn dniiiL! i‘\:iHl\ wlmt I thoinjln mioln lu 

^ ,r , 1 n, » ■«' '• 1 ! 1 > h • 1 1 nl l::ii t ; n m ,im nm* m two linni .|omi_r il in n M o nr Iwn 

j > Km o- m w Si.n I ii i.i \ < nil .i w .isl.v |,au.| Im^mi 

, !‘' 1 •' .h-x ah,,,., llm-e line-, and deiiniteK 

umlenake the pio'i-ion ol reii tial tnet.iriev 'i -.1 | don't think l ha\e said that ' 

V. I :n»t it • : "f tf ■ li'i'ik d is a piope, |,o!,er |o pursue. 1 i,,-la„e. 

f" Ml1 ' ,l ; I' If, «— *•*» i"f ■' ntini her o| small soal, 

la, tone- , ■ - 1 ,, I, ! , v I , , I aim we mu'hl one. mar',' the same heie. Ion |„ „ |;| ) {| , 

" ,l1 1,1 'hi- t; Ii eer me ho Ion Should thal he funeleo 

0 '""'‘""""it. t- ' 1 n I a mhImI ioloiv lor the manul.utur,' of eKee.ine from (h< 

h\ - [ u o t u; Ol a s„ ,;,ll soap ho lory r ~ I . h". 11, e e l\ eel'l He from soap would he 

mmiI In thn rrlnmiv , w Inch fn*H\ ^niij) fnotnrirs cmili] not (| r; ,| W itli, 

( ! fl'i'nk tliiii .i similar inrtliml nf ]unc ( Mluro m i- lit he ,|nm* will, iUc 

KnitH^mi . hi.it ( inA «* rn im-ii I mio-lil sol up cmlral warpinn mills?- ,1 Vos 

1 a il \ : >< a I oi I tins ihiiuIi.t nf vo:.r- atrn, ImraiMo ii was oamod nitT in lli^jaiK. :II)( | 

I K"»iio |n ,| was am miinm!)!- iluiuv for i m |>n»\ ino flm warps ami sMiiriimos ( . v _ 
imilitimr wnil, ami sohom hor a lar«n‘ of 1al» nir al pinsmt noi npio.l m malvin^ 

t wai'ps. ^ 
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noUrr \«m hase said that V nu 

iu t* l.t MM || aflo,{s ,(s 

nl \ ,t n< < had I mm • 1 1 nude j a 
bundled iliuiKMid looms. I 

l ,lon >' <Mie ll Ulldn tl thousand 
,|n "’ 1 llunk sn Wha I JiUIm 

,!Ul 1 "‘mid like Im ask \.ui 
‘ J hum li.ii.i, a ] aids 
ll" plr-Mii" ai! unh India 

a sliltM II HI** tul MMHU.il 1 1 1 k Ml l ^ m, 
L* I V I Up I ak a \ | In l II - a ll d ~ r 1 1 * | > • \ Mr’ 
•■PI" 0 ''* «•* Mini a i,iM|,nd 
n| ( 


p ;n 1 ‘ I It I l».l\ C .1 li \ I I , * i W |,-dv 


i ""li k"IHL» Ml J»|d led \Mll, |„a< limrn 
^ 1 * UM! l ' 1 ' • * m. m a (iifi rd M'ii ji 


(J. In run iircl ion will) mmi lenuuks on wea\inp 
did imt think an vi linin' V( u‘\ much had hem . 1 ,,.,,^ 

<,nv,,,,,1,|,,llt ,i;mJ ill ; n I e v - I | sml c m |>a l a 1 i \ (d \ |,!»( 
i mpJ <>\ mg tin* nidust iy peneraJ Iy. Out ,.j thr'ihier 
dnii’l think t h (*i (' <i iv man \ 1 i\ -shuttle looms 

V* <‘dd in Mad i.i'' tha! of those < niinl i \ 

iia\(‘ Ikmui i on s ei led into fh shuttle lei mu- 1 " I I riM |j N 
{ ha\ (‘ seen od them would mil warianl no in Hnnkim* so 

<!. I don’t think mm 1 1.» \ e do. i It unh , ( IM mmi nm, 
al.nut Ihr film m i up o| .oltape nuluHiies, and tin 

t" ill(]ll-tl\ I think M ll w 1 1 | that (Mr - . I Hi" 

ns 1 h( i t'lirom ;»"•(' nirn t in the us,. of ma.hinnx a- 
know t In* sMtrin that has bm * h \ i ,,| 

7 iun !i I liri \ oil tin* hilr [mn Imm- s\-lriii. | )<, u ,, 

<d LM\ 111,11 lnd|> In people:' 1 Thai n the «uil\ 
vi/.. I a ka \ i , hut I know nnilmiy oi tin ird. 

(J Would sou m|,|Ym to a mail who ha Mink 
In lake out Ihe watei!'- 1 t'r»lainl\ not , aHm 
M>u n i . i \ Imnl (mn a ^imn in lake* it out with 
I lies. 

Hus air pm 

had o( culled to inr I mm I mn* to lime. 

,S// H >tiir,nl <> Tm Would not iair lo «>o n,h< ihmi 

Mr, I Hl'lUf'In,, i> V, m si, (roost (hr |o N 

mans [iLhvs allrads How would mm "el » . \ t* i Hu an| M | mileiili 
0,1 nukl,, “ ( 'A S ' 11,11 »- an ahsolute kn k .d nnainnaiiM, on 

w n i k 1 1 n • n wlmh pieMuil*. them limn doino a 1 1 > thin- <d 
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Ajlpins. Alv idea wa.s that people settled there may crow it and liave their stilj» 

on the spot. As a liiattei of ia(t 1 know a oontjeman \n ho has made a business out, 

of tli is. 

(> J)n Mm think t here would he a suMi< ieiit!\ laroe class of people to m ,i,e it 
"oith w lnle pjoneermo ? — 1 , J think so. 1 had an idea that I im^ht take it up mwdf 

after I retire Irom tlie tishcrv business ; to pmuecr it J mean: e.c\, as oranges and 

'dins Iruit M i adil\ j»ro\\ there. i think we im»]it y: i * t essential oils horn them, 

iFw ale ue to pel o\er tins dillieult}. For instance you siy that at the 
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s tai» on a < oni nnu - ia I Male, \ <u miphl find that tliev are not to be had m ,. 1H [, 

(plant it ies ? - . I . ilia I m w h\ plantation would he ueeessaiv. Take Sweet \ » rhena 

that would u*(piir«' to !>•> planted. 
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( m j \ fill ii'oti I , even in tin 1 < .'se oj Mi oi |.i auc- I think it omihl be taken up wo, 
mi ;i *mi;i !1 ta i m ol a oi 1 1 1 .a ns. 
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it into a domonsU.il mo fe<bu\ v \\ hy nut le.n li propter 1 | h.it is wliat I hope 

"• F'lt \M! ale IM II dmap It at pn-mtl; 1 ,\ ( i \\ t have, as lt mmtei oi Jam. 

tiUiiht Fm» or thi.*e vniiiio men. I.nt ai jues. t* t , as i s,j\ , we m- oriiv realh in th* 
e\ penmen ta I stajje and it is jalal to te.e-li people work until \ on are <pnt.* Mi u oj 
«wei \ mep ;:i tie* pint < s Wav 1 point mu Mi it on,, or (wo Gentlemen vmied in\ 
iuctoi \ on jit'sinm mi.Niiii- and t li < Hi** li t the matter was earn (| lt ,j ,, m . ,,i 
t a* k 1 1 li ji 1 7 1 d 1 « > * 1 his v\ hole sa v i np - oil 1 1 . 

V ‘U ate not i * i tavoni ot top* <apitiind- eommp out and forininp, a i mpanv 

and I... 1 -o_ up ted.en v ork I \’o, not a*- leo.iids a<lmd fi-hine. 

f * '' ii n ah ml i in ot In* i li-limes lime/ -.1 I do not mv that they will die 
deml'M'i ! .-i am ", Im! that i- what we -lull piobablv t mm* to. When we hr-m m 
e\pl' *1 Me 1 deep -< *. tllelo Will have to ! *i * poll- where boat- will emne into ; now' 

Iheie a i e milv a t« ] " » 1 1 ^ in tl< \ • i t ‘na t when.* '-bills ran take shelter and \\i* 

should th n "oo what iu- .ilioadv luppened in Fnplaml and S'oMand. vi>:., that iliete 
Would hr a blow* he\ rlr pinent in lie a* partiiular lenlie- oi !ai»re boats ;,nd J.i]o( l 
rapiF»li‘M v» o i kin o fhoM* boat',. It k not in mv mind a durable slate of allaim 

A- i rj ,i r d - doimmsf i ,d ioiiv f would file to sa\ that as leyards {jsh c * u ri n <j* hnmne*- 

hIih It i" mv oj m\ iliief hu-iue*sr-. wo are fuiniui 1 now our vaid info a demons! ra i j. u 

\ard mi Mu wav ; w* have armed at certain drhnile larts and metlmds, and we a ie 

now projiosiuo* {<, evleiid to Hie oemial public a knowledge of those met linds and we 
plop- >r to do it land the proposal i- hefmo the (io\ eminent ) hv r the Fisheries Depart- 
ment t > d m 1 1 up I In* FJO fish cun ii «»■ v a i which are around the Foust, f ak i no* ijmirn- 

(d Mum eii t > ; r ! \ and introducing into them our undhods irmerallv. so fha! Mm fish 

euriti'j puldic in Lummal will obtain in that way not only a knowledge of those rmdlmds, 
hut will have to <air\ out those methods, in which ease flic pnfdie will lie provided with 
a von lane 'plant • t \ oj veiy pond food instead of Ihe inferior food whieli is now firing 
consumed. 

-\ Jt ' ,' n11 ° n * n< ! t ' 1 havf' any trawleis or fishinp’ smacks?- -d. "Rv and l»v Rut 
for the war we should have a -team Daw lor drifter, hut that is only for explorin'-’ tie* 
pea. and when we have a i rived at certain conclusion., after say, five years vvo should 
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endeavour to get tlie fishermen to build boats— large sailing or motor boats— which 

d ” p “• 44 * e h * v ' “» t ”"' ,1 ”‘s e 

Q, Is the western coast much deeper than the eastern coast ? — A There is i forty 
mile belt on an average which is under the 100 fathom limit, that xs, i he practical 
trawling limit ; whereas on the east coast it is perhaps only a ten or fifteen mile belt. 

V; Are 111 favour nt ' Government pioneering either big or small industries?— 
A. It is a difficult question to answer straight away. 

Q. Say an industry like the aluminium industry on a large scale? — A. There is 
a proposal, I believe before the Government, by which the Government will pioneer 
a series of linked industries by means of wliat I may call a technological institution 
and that would be a very big thing. Fisheries are a very big thing and Government 
are pioneering them. 

Q- Would you include small industries ?- -.1 . Those I have mentioned are chiefly 
small industries. 

(?■ About this loom industry, are foreign yarns being used?— A. Machine yarn 
and large* quantities are being imported, I am fold now. They are using largely 
machine spun yarn, very largely Indian. I am only speaking now what I knew 
a few years ago when there wen* large imports of spun yarn. 

Q. Hand spun cotton \am has practically disappeared, lias it not?— A. It is 
entirely machine spun, but whether it is Indian spun varn m foreign spun yarn 1 
cannot say. " * 

Q. What counts ? — .1. 1 <1<> not know. 

Q. There is practically no foreign ^pun yarn below 24 counts ,\at ever was im- 
ported. About the Museum, did you see that in Tokyo?— A. Yes. 

Q. J)o you think that a museum ol that kind, if established in ditto rent big centres 
like Galeutta, and Bombay, would be useful?—.!. I think so. 

Q. You want that samples ol ioreign imports should be there?— A. That was the 
original idea from which this museum started. 

Q- T],mi 1S a ^ngcr in that It \uu exhibit the thing made here and also the 
ioreign manufactured article, it imp be copied by the foreigners o r may compare un- 
favourably? — .1. We want to copy them. 

Q Is there say chance of more co-opera (nr societies being formed here? How 
many have you got? - A. Mr Govmdan knows men* Ilian I do On that point, but in 
the last year or two 1 think we have* got three, besides this co-operative industrial 
society— I forge i whether that b the third or fourth.* Mr. Gnvindan knows more 
about' it. 

Q. Is there some chance foi more? —A. Yes 

Q- Is your Department actively working to create mcieios? — .1. One great part 
ol Mr. Govindnn’s work is that. * 

II on' hie /hind it M M . Malarnja.- (>. Your note is so full and instructive that; 
there are only a very lew points to ask you about It b tin* most valuable of all 
the notes that have been submitted to the (’nmuibsion You sa \ here, “ Tt is a 
universal lule in Geiniany and Austria thai all spending departments ol Government 
shall purchase home products almost exclusive!}, and this has been highly beneficial; 
defects, under local competition, were temporary and competition led" rapidly 'to 
perfection. I suppose you aic familiar with tin* rule in force in India regarding 
the* purchase of articles for the public service? It lays down that “ All articles which 
are produced in India in the form of raw material oi art* manufactured in Tndia from 
materials produced in India, should, by preference, be purchased locally provided 
that the equality is sufficiently good tor the purpose and tin* price not. unfavourable 

1 understand that you would like the proviso to be more liberalised ? A . That is a 

case which we have to decide on each individual item I have had pencils put Indore 
me for trial which were quite impossible. On tin other hand pencils are also brought 
to me which are quite good. P 

Q. "Sou say in another part of your note, “ If Government will guarantee that; 
all these departments shall use indigenous goods . . . ” In that view would 

you recommend that tin's present rule should be modified, that all articles which are 
produced in India in the form of raw material or manufactured in India from material 
produced in India should by preference lie purchased locally provided the quality 
is sufficiently good?— A. Sufficiently good. That rule seems to be correct. T would buv 
the pencil .even if it would cost little more 

Q* You would interpret the clause “and the price not unfavourable” in that 
sense, i<?., even if it would cost a little more?— A. Yes. It is a small subsidy or 
bounty in other words. 
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Q. .Regarding articles manufactured in India from imported materials, there is a 
rule at present 4 * that the price is as low as that at which articles of similar quality 
can he obtained through the India Office/’ You would recommend here also that 
the rule should he modified in this ways that it should not he insisted on tkati the 
price should he as low as that at which articles of similar quality can he obtained 
through the India Office? — .1. 1 would not insist on it. 

(J. You think that even if the juice is a little higher, encouragement should be 
given to indigenous articles? — . I . if the price is u little* higher it will introduce 
the competition of other firms, hut by the competition of these firms you will not 
only get a bettor material, but gradually it would be cheapened. 

(). Arc you in favour of pioneer factories, because you think that that will train 
up experts and instruct people in ihe technique of the industry, in addition to making 
flu* necessary experiments to establish the* industry ••successfully? — A. Yes. They are 
object lessons as well s places of experiment. 

O. On the question oi limits to (iovernment assistance, you rightly point out that 
even a fair compel it ion from outride may ruin an incipient industry here. Would you 
for that reason recommend that the incipient industry should be proteeted in such 
ways as may be possible against such competi tion ?- A . Yes, if it is necessary. 

(]. As you point, out, tin* (iovernment is bmind to consider Indian interests firstly, 
secondly, and thirdly?- A. Yes. I mean hv firstly, that the local raw products should 
he utilised by 44 secondly ” that industries should be introduced, and by 44 thirdly ” 
that tin* profits of such industry should remain in tin* country. Jt is both a universal 
expression meaning entirely and is also mteiprctahlc in tin* way I mention. 

* } Vou lay great stress upon the Department of Industries supjdying information 
to capitalists. ])n you think that that will itself be a great encouragement to industrial 
development ? - 1 • Yes. Real information thoroughly worked out on a commercial 
and industrial basis by an expeit : otherwise* it is misleading. 

C You say that some of the* Biitish firms applied to you for information on iimre 
than one occasion. JTavc you found any Indian firms slimviug the same inquisiti veness?- - 
.1. 1 have had letters from Indian firms in which it was said, “ I hear that you 
arc* stinting a soap industry. Will you kindly ininrm me* h\ jeturn of jiost what- your 
methods are and what ])rospc*cts tiiere are lor profits if I start a similar industry,” 
m other words I was asked to write* a complete tieatise on the* manufacture* of soup 
and to state* the* chances of profit that the*re are in a particular place. 'That is the 
sort 1 of enquiry I ha\c had, and 1 have had many of them from tin* Indian people. But, 
the cnquiiics I have had from Biitish firms have* been oi the most detailed and 
practical description, and then, as I have* said, that was nieiely a foundation for a 
possible expert coming out to examine tiling for himself. I expect a man in the 
canneiv dcpni tme*nf . 

(). Would you consider the*se e*nejuine*s priy ate* ?- - A . They ask me in all case»< In 
be confident ial. 

Q. You ha\e c learly indicated in what way you tluuk tin* Department of Industrie's 
should be constituted. And you haw* adwxaled the* establishment « industrial and 
eommercial museums to play the* same part as such museums have* playeel in (iermanv 
and Japan ?— .1 . Yes. 

Q. You have* sugge»ste*d that the Director of Industries should have a body of men 
to ad\ise him, that he* should June executive powers and that the Hoard should he' 
only advisory. Would it not Ik* possible to create an executive of the* Department ut 
Industrie's such as exist in other countries to carry out the exevutiye part of ihe work?- — 
.1 . ! do not know of any such thing. 

(J. You recommend in section X f that in this Presidency, and 1 suppose that, 
would apply to the whole nl India, we* might adopt a constitution similar to that of 
the .Japanese Council tor Kco-mumo Investigaf ion, though you make one distinction. 
You think that it, is betici that executive functions should he* exercised by* an individual 
of the light calibre than by a body. But you point out that the power of the purse 
and all executive work rest with the oxe*cuti\e ol the Bureau in the ease of t lie 
Japanese Council?—.!. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that that would be a better arrangement eve*n here than 
entrusting these powers to om* individual? — .1. The executive of the Bureau /v an 
individual. For instance*, lie would lx* the he*ad of the* Fisheries Department, or the 
head of tin* Soap Department. When 1 men I ion lk executive ”, I mean file executive 
officer, not necessarily an executive hoard 

Q. Have t hey got- ihe President of the* Council as their executive? — A. I cannot tell 
you exactly fn Ireland the President is Sir Horace Plunkett. He was executive* 
not as President of the Board, but in bis individual capacity as a public servant. 

Q. Did lie* carry out the resolutions which the Council had arrived at? — 1. No. 
He took their advice, but he formed his own decision. 

Q. Tn conformity with that advice?— A. Not necessarily. It does not necessarily 
follow. 
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Q. In the* event of their not agreeing- was there any provision tor reference to any 
higher authority? — A. No. As 1 have pointed out, in Ireland the Council had a 
very considerable voice in the matter because they had a veto on the expenditure. 

Q. That veto would be exercised in cases oi considerable expenditure ; would it 
not? — A. 1 cannot say. I do not recollect the actual facts. 1 base not examined that 
particular point. I was inteiested chiefly in fisheries. 

Q. As matters stand here suppose you had a Council like tin- one you ha\e sug- 
gested, — it seems to me to lie an excellent type to get a large body of men io he asso- 
ciated in promoting public interests,- so far as the executive pait ot the work is 

concerned, instead of entrusting it io the Director ot Industries, ii you had an executive 
of this Council, say, three or five men,— w lialever the number may be, to decide 
flow money should be applied, would it not be more '-atisiactorv Jinm the public 

point of view?- -A. 1 do not: think so. I think one pair of hands is betler than many. 

] think, as a matter of fact, that one single individual carrying out on mature experi- 
ence and enquiry and with the advice of lib Council, would be more satisfactory than 
an executive body with div ided opinions. 

Q. Where there is a large sum to be spent, the Count il may take a different view 
from what tin* Director takes How would that difficulty be met?— A. I think the 
Director, even though solely in\«sh>d with the power, would hesitate to embark oil 
;i scheme which was decidedly objected to by a strong and representative board 

Q. How would lit 1 know heloic-hand before inclining the expenditure? lie must 
know whether the expenditure was objected to or not? - I. Yes | have suggested 
that they should meet once a quarter. An induffrv is not started m a month or two. 
An industry, especially a new one, is picbably the icsiilt oi the thought and enquiry 
of years and therefore there is no iliaiue oj the direil •quinging ' of an industry 
suddenly without the complete advice oj the Hoard. 

Q, At one stage or another, the rnattm musi come hcloie the Uonr<f For instance, 
if they want to exercise the veto, will it not he belter that, the ma^er .diould be 
discussed by them first and their opinion obtained ? — A That m my idea. Otherwise 
it will not be an Advisory Council. II tlieii advice is not sought it would not be 
Advisory Council. 

Q. In cum* the majority was not against a particular proposil ion, but a strong 
minority was, would you give power to ihe Director to cany out the dc< isi.m without 
further reference to Oovernmont , <u would you wish him to rider the matter to the 
( rove rumen t ?- .1. 1 would say that the Director would choose his own line. After 
all the minority may really be the most influential part of the body. 

(J. You would leave him to decide tor himself? — .1. Yes, whether he should take 
the views ol the majority or the minor ilv. I do not think, as a matter ot tact, it would 
ever happen. 

(J. What method would you suggest for publishing the in lormntion that the De- 
partment of Industries would collect, apart from the commei.ial museum which yoy 
have mentioned? Would you recommend bulletins m a tegular gazette? — A. 1 
think that is of great advantage, but the bevi way ot pionmlgal ing information is by 
getting people to work. 

. (j. Hut information about a large industry may he requned by mole than one 
person, and that information can best be given and obtained either hy a bulletin 
or a gazette, or a trade journal? — !. Yes. Commercial bullet im aie useful, but for 
spreading practical work, we find that even a demonstration factory i> not sufficient, 
and »1 hat is why, as I Imve told vou just now, we aie proposing Io take up the large 
fi.fh- curing factories in order to make our method reach the peo|d<‘. 

Q. A ou have recommended the establishment of a standing exhibition on the lines 
of the Commercial Museums oi Japan and (ierm.my in the headquarters of everv 
Presidency oj* Province, but there are many more business centres and commercial 
centres in every province. Would you recommend I tint there should he one such 
exhibition established at each centre?- .1. I said that there should also be exhibitions 
for particular industries at particular places, slid f illustrated it by mentioning 
Madura. 

Q. You would confine it to the particular local industry ? — .1. Yes. That is Inure 1 
to be the cast* in Japan. T found there certain museums and certain exhibition*. devoted 
entirely to demonstrating the industries which weic locally existent ; for instance, 
at one place it would Ire entirely' tlm silk industry and in another place it would he 
something else. 

Q . You have suggested that the standing exhibition might and should be popula- 
rised by occasional special duqd-ivs as in December-Tan nary lOlff-lffDI. and vou’ 
also recommend that there should In* joclures deliv* ied by experts?— .1. We found 
it extremely useful both to the persons who delivered the lectures and to those who 
heard and read them. Ti is an item of general public education. 

Q. You arc of opinion that there should Ire instruction and propagandist work in 
all cases? — A, Yes. 

54-a 
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Q. Turning to the question oi training uf labour and supervision, you say, “ I 
consider that the best way both for starting selected industries in India and tor 
training the future managers is after the fashion of Germany and Japan and other 
countries, for the promoters, whether Government or private to draw liberally on 
Great Britain, etc., for real experts as first managers of any projected industries * 
then to select young* men, preferably, men already trained in technological institu- 
tions, and to put them through close, disciplined, industrial and business training 
under those experts till they are titled either to start on their account or as reliable 
business managers to capitalists.” That is, undoubtedly, an excellent system of 
imparting this education. You say also that Go\ eminent should find technological 
schools or institute^ where young men can begin their technical training and then 
put them through some local factory to complete their education, and practical 
training. But in \ lew of the number ol factories existing in India being small at 

present- until a number ol pioneer lactones which yon have suggested arc established 

would there be suflici at training available to young men in the way you suggest? 

.1. At any one place time would m' be many young; men under Iraining. 

(j. II pioneer lactone* mk 1i as you have suggested aie started, and I think there 
is no reason why they should not be,--bui ii lliev are not, don’t you think that it, 
would be better to have industrial schools wliete technical instruction and training 
may he imparted? — .1. Would \ou put a concrete case? 

Q. I'or inslame, you have suggested the development ol tin furniture trade. 

1 do not know il there is any school of eaipenti\ heie at present ?— .1 . It is not a 
question oi carpentry so much a* ol art sink as ^ carried out in the School of Arts in 
Madras. It i,* not a school of mere (arptnlix 

(>. The inn things are <nm Lined at Lucknow. They teach drawing designing and 
carpentry work?— .1. Carpentry is a ne**essan item and joinery. 

Q. 11 lliore is a factory stalled 1 haw* no doubt that it would sene tin* pui pose, 
but if it is not started and if there L started a mIioo] when* drawing, design and 
carpentry work are taught, would it not help to promote the industry?- A. Cn- 
douldedly, technical instruction would be an liupoilaiil item in helping to start it, 
but it does not start it. It would prepare young men lot subsequent actual factorv 
work-- tlm teaching ol diavving, manual work, design ami su< li like. 

(J. from y*mr expeneme don’t \mi t li ink that drawing* and manual work should 
be made an essential purl oi institution all oxer the province?- .1 1 am not an 
educationalist and i cannot answer I lie question. 1 know the importance of drawing 
and 1 wish very much that several *t my subordinates cm draw <>r can understand 
diawing. Want of drawing is a very pleat want indeed 

(J. Did you notuc liow wnhlv the knowledge oj drawing is (iiltivated in Japan ?- 
A. I saw it in school myselL liven in agricultural classes thex vveie teaching drawing 

fj. You sa\ lieie, ” Moreox er .is jim! ust rial history show*, the technological institute 
mostly follows and does not picrcde industries.” Have Hey 1 1 * »t gone* on jmn pa*su 
i ui Japan?-**!. I do not think any technological institution has started industries 
any xx here. 

(J. Yot stalled an industry but [(receded the giovvth « »f industries. Lor instance, (he 
Lngineering Sclioul at Inkyo was staited m IS7‘J vvheii then* were few industries in 
Japan?- -A. 1 will take the 1 isliery Institute il you like, because I happen to know' 
that. That was only started m order to impiove the existing* fishery industry. »The 
industry xxas f 1 1 <* r « * all light. but they wanted to develop it on different lines aftd 
so Hey started at find ,i school xvhicli gradually became tin* Fishery Technological 
Institute, m» that the rcchiiolngica) Inditute there followed tin* industry. The 
development of an existing* industry ro a certain extent lollowed tire technological 
mstit uf ion. 

Q The* various industries vxliieh you have* mentioned as possible of development 
heie, would require* some* lechnical and technob giral knowledge in the men who 
would he engaged in them as artisans, foremen, managers? — .1. Yes. 

(J. I Ik* foreman class would Ik* trained I take it, under the scheme that you 
have recommended, where you get experts from Kngland or other places?— .1. Yes. 

Q. As ioi the aitisans. you say, 1 rider such men, viz., tin* original experts 
and iWir discipl.-s, Hide "ill gnulnnlly grow up the l,o<lv of artisans who, at first 
. rilled hy more rule into exertnes. will, in a proi.eriv run factory gradually 
dex(*lop an intelligent uii(lerstandiiig of and attention to works.” ?— .1 . ’ That is my 
own actual experience. 

Q. I understand that m Japan, they are put through an industrial school where 
hey learn drawing, carpentry, blaeksmithy, forging, and modelling and all that, and 
hen they go on to work as aporentices, and thus they give a practical turn to their 
training* P--.J . fn many eases they have. 
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■ . ‘V thlnk thai^or cmliug a millv good ailis.m dms, w « need similar 

instilutlims and sim.lar training Wv-,1. | think the men trained m these seeoSy 
schools in Japan usually go into the foreman flaw rather than the artisan dm! 
They have been oducaled as teachers or iustruHors-my expenen.e Ins been m-v 
largely as teachers. The fishery schools had been found impossibly and ley l ive 

Ui£5 t^ vi ils " ery ^ 


i inputted in other 
J^o m to tin* agri- 


Q. \ou did not pay any particular attention to the trainiin, 
industrial schools:'- A . No, except as regards agriculture. I did 
cultural schools which 1 have hilly described in mj note. 

Q. You recommend that students should he sen I abioad to stu.lv, ol , oiu.se after 
selection, and sou recommend that they should be appointed as innior 'com 
atrents to send reports bearing on particular iiiihistnc*-' -,i. y,. Si 


What should lie the practical method ol sending out -Indents 


Would vou 


caret ul 
merciuJ 

Q- 

increase the numl.er of scholarships uhiih are available lor students go i m ahr. suf 
or Slate stipemls S'- , 1 . Stipends, certamh. There are already Government scholarship’s 
and l believe there will be more and 1 believe thcie is a ‘rule that the men, shall 
if possible, he already engaged in the mdusiiv which tlo-v me to invesligate and in 
which (hey are (o Ik* furl her t mined. r ‘ 

( l necessarih , hu( that they should ho mm w ho an* likelv to utilise 1 heir 

know ledge. Those rules haw been subjected to criticism ainl there is much room 
tor improvement in the .selection ot sludeuis, hut tin you thmk that the number oi 
students already stmt out in that way Miould he largei’ than it, isr'-.l. | would send 
any man whom 1 thought would really hciicfil by the haimug ,i U oic newssary lor 
il- I mil A that Mi (iosmdan aowmpamed me to Fuiope . <! he was already 

deeply engined in tin* mdustiy and In had a Iimi<i (mining ,,, the Ai nseum at Madras, 
and Ills stay at home has, 1 believe been e\hemel\ \aluable to him if hi, subsequent 
work in the industry because lie had a pood know ledge ol the industry bolero he went 
and he was therefore able to understand in what way the industn might Ik* developed 
in India from what he saw m Fiigiaud and Scull, ind 


Non \omseli haw* desmbed the uumcious industries wlmh can be developed 
here and in older to supply a sutio lent numher o[ men piopcily tia'ned to canv on 
these industries am! lo select ni(*n who vhould <m, nut ahnsol lo complete their 

education, would wm 1 »< * in la\our ol establishing nighei lechnieal schools such as 
you ii ml in (lei man \ and Japan to fiain men ol tin* toi<*men <lassr' .1 1 have not. 

thought over tin* thiiip I etuld not junmoime an opinion on that point 

Q- A on ha \ e slated that there aie sewmly members m tin* Japanese douiu iJ 

ami in the Department ot Industries in fiehmd H»S. I)< \mi think that il would 

he desirable hen* to haw* some niemh'is irom ew*i\ do* net in the Presidency Y- 

1 No. I think I haw* said persons In m an\ distiici win it sucJi persons show mi v 

special pnu livit ies. ft may be a bores! olhrct. or (ollethu. oi Disfiict Hoaid 
!M i*mbei , and so on . 

Put so tai as possible should m»t e\ri\ distnet oi the Ibesidenex he represented 
on the Hoard!'-- .1. Most piohablv ; I do not know of a 1 1 \ disfrnt where there is not 

something to be done 

(J- As yon have jiumted out. you want (o lnteiest the ho-t thought o| (he eountrv 
on the subject and to interest it continuously and in a practical wa\ ? —A . Yes. Certainly 
Jdiore should be continuity of policy. Thai is one groat advantage of a lame Hoard. 

Q- A. ou have suggested that (hi*- Conmil mighi meet mice in a quarter? .1. 

that is a matter of detail. It might meet ns oMen m in i«rli t be found necessary! - ’ 

Q. The great advantages that wm <*\j)eet from matter- being brought before such 

a general body are that matters will be bettei fhieshed out and widely discussed and 
known and then* is less chance of anybody giumhling at any parlieular act ? .1. Ves. 


Q. Vou haw* very effectively pointed out Do adwminge*- ot piofeclion, hut we are 
nut permitted to discuss it at present. You uige however that of: any rate* such 
exceptional treatment as you haw* wigg< sted. h" inManee, exemption fn *,i income 
fax at the earlier stages of an industry and exceptional fieafment to ,sele< ted industries 
which are shown to need some assistance should Ik* extended! - ' .1. Yes, and removal 
of customs duties in certain cases. 

Q. Without infringing <,n fin* question which we aie not pernnPed to discuss,' 
it comes to this that, wherever the (io\ eminent f, ;m rend(*r anv help, it DnmJd 

feudal it to enable tin* industry to glow ? - 1 Yes, eousidci«d lo*lp. 

Q . Yoil say you advocate the importation and employment of tk home experts ”, 

because that will enable the students to learn the art practically m a bettei way here?—- 

A. Acs. I have given the reasons. First by starting the faclorv here we should 
actually be starting tin* industry itself and under Indian conditions, ;md secondly 
we can keep our men under our own eves. 


Sir Frederick 
Niclioiio*. 
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Q And a larger number of men will benefit by such training ?• — A. Yes, and 
there will be .a greater certainty of success. 

Q. You would supplement this system by the practice of sending out selected 
students to complete their training abroad S' — . 1. Ur supplement their training. My 
soap expert is a case in point. 

Q. You suggest in the case of clock, s and watchers that expert superintendence 
and instruction should be given in a Gov -eminent factory where managers, foremen 
and artisans could be trained, and you also suggest a similar Government factory 
in the east* of enamel and ot electroplated ware. You ha\e now in England technolo- 
gical institutes whi< h impart instruction in the theory ot a subject and also give 
practical training in the workshops which are attached to them?- — A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be an ad\antage to have such an institute where* all this training 
would be available in f !ie different branches lor which there is an obvious need ? — A. 
Training, as I lia\c sab., in England lollows an industry. The training school is there 
because there is an industry existing and I do not think you should have a technolo- 
gical institute* here on the* mere chance ot some* indiKtn being started. 

(>. But we are dealing with industries for which you have suggested there Ls. 
room and some ol which are already being worked in some places. Take for instance 
canning, the tiling is being worked. Take elect in plating ; this is also being done in 
some places. Take again b.ikeiv ; we lone got the Biscuit Facton in Delhi for manu. 
facturing biscuits ; but the complaint F that thev could not gel expert advice and 
assistance. That shows the need ot having Mini,, central institute where instruction 
and practical training cun be impaited by experts who should be imported from 
England lor tin* various trades ? .1. What 1 mean is that you could not have a techno- 

logical institute in advance on the men* chance of these thirtv-five industries hein<» 
started. Where then* is an existing mdushv \mi cm ha\e a technological institution 
to develop it. 

Q. I am speaking ol the industries which urn ha\e suggested should he taken 
Up as pioneei works, .md would not a tech uolngira ! institute lie helpful tor the suppl\ 
of met. fm them?- .1. 1 do not think mi Not in ud\uncc. 

Sir IK •! . Ttita (J. It l-s a pile, slum oi lead lollouing enmmetee oi lommene 
following mad? I 1 quite agree that theie should In* a lei h nolog ica I institute to 
develop the existing industries, hut you • annul start an institute mciel\ mi the chain i 
of bringing into being or denting an indusin : and even ii uni ih* for one partieulai 
industry, you <-on id not start a general technological institute to embrace thirtv ot 
forty i ml usl t ies. 

(J. The mat! must In* in. ale to follow the existing inmmeMe \ mi must not make 
a road sunplv on the ehaiice that some eommeiec might aiisc? .1 Ye**.. 

// on' bh' /Kind tf M . M. Multtn jjiir (>. \ < u ha v e suggested a school of industrial 
cookery for the piesent and nm suggest that it may he <lc\ eloped at- tin* Government 
Cannery ?— . I I am interested in it personally 

Q. In view of tin* large possihil itio- ol development ot this indusin, would one 
such school meet the needs of even this large Presidency ? — . I . Every industry begins 
on a small scale and in one oi two places. AVe do not begin with a whole congeries 
of bakeries at once. They will begin one afier aiioihei and one school is quite sufficient 

Q. A on have a great faith in the futme ol (he hand-loom indu-drv in this Presi- 
dency?— -1 1 do noj say about the future, but I say it might not to he neglected it? 

view i f the enormous population that exists by working tin* hand-loom, 

Q. As you find that even in countries where factory compel if ion lias liecome more 
intense tin* hand-loom indiistiy is still living, you expert that it will live in this 
country also? — .1. Acs. It is still existing- in spite of gicat factories. 

(J. Apart Imm the question of development so far as the supplv of machinery 
is concerned, ate you salislied that sufficient finaneint help is available to tlie cottage 
hnndloom industry at present? — .1. I do not* know anything about the details of it. 
1 suggest that being mi large an industry it should he taken up bv the Department of 
Industries with a view to developing and stimulating it as far as possible. 

(}. You have not considered the financial side of this problem, so far as financial 
help needed bv these lmiidhn m weavers is concerned ?— .1 . No. 

Sir I'. 7/. Sft'iraii — (). Is iherc any explaimtion you would like to give or any- 
thing else you would like to tell us? - .1. 1 have seen in the newspapers articles 
advocating an Imperial De])artnu*nt of Industries. I may say at once that an 
Imperial Department ol .Fisheries is all right so far as zoological enquiry goes, but 
as regards indirtrial problems connected therewith, they are so entirely separate in 
each presidency that an Imperial Fisheries Department could not possibly deal with 
them. 
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Mfi htim m. 

Q. Would ,you let us have details of your budget.?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you studied the fishery problems iu other Presidencies at all t-A. No. 


Lrltrr - — Horn Jfc. 1 ). JJki.l, Fsq., 
Commission. 

To — Sir Fjikdehtck Nk jioi.son, k.i 
Madras, Oalicut. 

Jhlrd—X |, e ,trd Februan 1917 

.V</._3)7 


Seeretaiy , Indian Industrial 
• 1K . Honorary Direct,,, of Fisheries, 


1 am directed to enquire whclhei you will kindly l.irm.di (he Indian Industrial 
CommiNHion with a statement ot Itevenue and Fxj.cnd.tnic oi the Indian Fisheries 
HujMirt.ne.it tor the last year or Uo. Tim Members uould speeialh like if separate 
statements can be gi\ei, tor any commercial or semi-common ial umlei takings mummed 
Cilirid 1S ‘ <1,KS 111(1,11 SI,(1 ‘ ;K 11,(1 Damien at Beypore and flu* Soap Kaclory\it 


J.i’tti I t roni Sir F A. .Nu iioi.son, i,.< i.k, llmiorau Direeloi ot Fisheries 

.Madras 

T»—\hv Secretary, Indi.m Indushial ( nnmiisMim, niiiii. 

Dated — Chepauk. I ho ^'nd February I HI 7 

-Yn.— ( I!). 


Replying to your letter Ku 5”M7. dated tin- drd instant, 1 
forward herewith statements A, R, (' and \) showing j| i(l 1^.,.^.,^ 
the Fisheries Department for the two years 191 1-15 ;m d 191f,_|(i 
lor IHKi-lt y\ill be sent utter t he dose ot the oftieial \eai * 


haw* f he honour to 
ano Fxpemhture of 
. siimlai statements 


l * lr nt,u \ s {>n t,h ‘ Aatemeids giw* explanations as icg.inU details, hut I may 
add as follows, viz. : — 


Honorary Dir actor. *] 
PiBoioultunil Kxjmrt . j 
Marino Biologi&l (and > Hurojio.in. 
riuperintondont, LVarl j 
and Chunk FinhorirB ». J 
AssiBtant Director. ) 

A*»Hi«tniit to th« Pibci- j 
cultural Kxport. } Indian. 

Oil Chemist. and Soap | 

Kxpert. J 


(f) I he hall lakh or - mi shown as the 
net cost of I he Depaifmont consists partly 
oi the sala.ies o! (In* stall', viz., three European 
and tin ee Indian in the superior grades a* maoi- 
nail 3 -noted, and then t ra \ el lino allowanees, partly 
<‘j capital expenditure and of expenditure not, 
diieeflx i em unerat i \ e partly of the necessary office 
and miscellaneous expends. 


(‘J) M in h ot file w oi k is necessarily expel nnental and rescan h, and is therefore 
nun-remunerative ; even iu tin* cannery, fish-yard, and sou pen, a Madam amount of 
loss is incurred in pure experiment.-. 

(d) Much of the work, e.g., that of tin* SunkeMilu fish faun and all Iarvieidal 
work, is not dnert/i/ rvnmnenit i\ e since the woik nt t)ie first najued is intended 
for the stocking of large areas of l.anen waters (e.g, M) miles of tin* Cuddnpuh- 
Kgruool ('anal and various large tank-) fiom whn h ( lie revenue return will eventually 
4>e derived in tish units, while the eeonomu return will he iu the vastly increased food 
supplies of fish. The growth and distribution ot masses of Iarvieidal fi-h is, of course 
non-rcjuuiieralive from a revenue stand point and is purely a sanitary and preventive 
measure. 


(4) Hie Department dot's not lew a -inyle anna h\ wa\ oi taxation ; neverthe- 
less it is expeel ed evenhiallv to heroine set f-Mippoil i ny» in aH matters except those 
of pure experiment, and research ot- Joi the improvement of fishing harbours, etc. 
for yvhicli however the surplus revenue- from (he rental* of docked waters, manufactures 
etc. will hi* available. 


A 

Statement showing the Revenue and Expenditure of (he Madras Fisheries Department for the 

official gears ] 914-1 5 and 1915-1(5. 


Tear. 


1914- 15 

1915- 16 


Kcv( nun. 

Tot»« 1 
amount. 

hxpon- 

dittue. 

Total 

Not Onut. 

amount. 


RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

91,730 

1,35,700 

1,46,603 

54,873 

1,83,805 

48,105 
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Details for Revenue ♦ 

1U14-15. 

BS. RS. 

(1) Fishery Bureau reooipts •• 41,080 72,922 

(2) Pearl and Oliank Fisheries receipts 50,650 62,778 

91,730 1,35,700 


Detail* for Expenditure. 

1914-16. 1916-1 1>. 

BS. RS. 

(1) Fishery Bureau expenditure . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,02,847 1,31,550 

(2) Pearl and Chank Kishorios expenditure . . . . . . . . 43,750 52,249 

1,40,003 1,83,805 

B 

Details for Vishent Bureau Expenditure, 1914-15 and 1915-16 

914-16. 1915-16. 

Rs. Its. 

Salaries ol officers . . . . . . . . . . . . . 25,992 (a) 35,592 

Do. of subordinate staff and establishment including temporary 

establishment .. ‘ 30,019 (/»■ 15,170 

Travelling allowance o! ofHeers and subordinate stall' .. . 15,939 (c) 13,707 

Supplies and services — 

Director’s works, vi/,. West (least station and eannon, soap- 

making, etc 24,033 {d) 27,817 

Piscieullural works. viz. — 

Suiikesula fish farm, slocking of lauks, Jppur lish farm, 
larvieidal work, Powder fact or v scheme, Nallainalai scheme, 

etc. * 21,185 ie) 19,649 

Marine Biologist’s works — 

Oyster farm and marine, fish iarm . . . . . . . . 1,661 89! 

Soap manufacture expenditure included under Director’s works 

lor 1914-15) .. (/) 14,061 

Contingencies . . . . . . . . . . . , . . 3,968 [g) 4,369 

1 ,02,847 1,31,556 

Details for Pearl and Chank fisheries. 

1914-15. 1915-16. 


RS. RS*, 


Establishment . . 

0,897 

(A) 5,273- 

Travelling- allowance 

808 

676 

Supplies and services — 

Purchase of chanks, running expense of motor boats and vessels 

and examination of pearl banks 

21,610 

39,587 

Contingencies and miscellaneous t includes Tondi Pearl Fishery 

oh a Tires in 1914-15) .. • , 

14,141 

6,713 


43,756 

52,249 


(<i) InemiBo in 1915-16 ovti 1914- 16 is duo (1 ) to ineieincntel additions to pay of the European atafF (Pisoionltural 
Exp*it and Marino Biologist) and to a monthly allowam e m»wly made to t.he Honorary Oir*‘gtor. 

(b) lm roust* ia doc to the reorganization of the subordinate a'ail during the year. 

(r) lWieawe due to withdrawal of h swelling allowance from 1 he Honorary Dirootor on grant of a monthly 
allowance. 

(d) Bee detailed statements Caod D. 

(*) These works aic not directly modnolivo of rev< nuc, being devoted to ^looking barren waters, anti-malariftl 
work, eto., but are of great, genet al economic and hygienic value. 

(f) Boap making m 1914-16 was confined to the manufacture of fish oii soap for insecticidal use by planters ;the 
manufacture of ordinary soap was only began experimentally in 1916-16. 

(g\ This oonsists of several items, viz., tour charges, service postage and telegraph charges, offioe expenses, 
municipal rate, purchase of and repairs to furniture, eto. 

(h) The pay of the Superintendent is debited to “ Salaries of officers ” supra, sinoe the Superintendent 
(J. Hornell, Ksq.) is also the Marino Biologist. 

The profit is derived from the purchase of chanks fished by divers and their sale to chank merchants. 
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Expenditure and Receipts of Beypore Cannery , 1015-10. (a) 
Particulars. 


Expenditure- 
Capital coat — 

Permanent additions to plant and sheds 

Punning coat — 

Empty cans and solder 

Ammonia 

Pay of regular staff maintained throughout the 
year. 

Pent for office at Calicut 

Pish for fronzi ug and canning 

Pish condiments (including oil for packing) 

Petty ooolv, carriage, railway freight and bfdfciaud 
railway fare for staff. 

Puol, firewood, coal, kerosi no, lubricating and other 
oils, etc 

Coat of stores purchased in the previous veers and 
used during 1915-10. 

Miscellaneous, such as packing paper, twine, ole.. . 


Total 

Pecoipts — 

Sale- proceeds of canned fish . . 

Do. of frozen fish 

Do. of prawn shells 

Do. of cured fish 

Miscellaneous sales, such as rancid butter, fried oil. etc. 

Value of canned goods on hand . . . . * , 

Do. sold hut noi realized. . 

Value of miscellaneous product*, such as prawn shells, 
guano and pit manure on hand. 

Value of miscellaneous stores on hand 

Add value of permanent additions to plant and shells ns 
above. 

Total . . 

The balance (profit ) 


D 


Amount. 
HS. V. 


Purtioularb. 


Expenditure — 

Capital cost — 

Permanent additions to shed and plant 
.Furniture and fittings 


1,582 

0 

\ 

3,-20 

1 

i 

222 

8 

0 

2,016 

0 

6 

270 

0 

0 

1,117 

13 

6 

341 

5 

0 

l;\'Z4 

7 

11 

871 

4 

11 

1 ,385 

0 

0 

m 

12 

5 

5,121 

15 

(i 

81 

4 

3 

18 

U 

0 

129 

9 

0 

109 

7 

5 

3,905 

15 

8 

373 

5 


02 

4 

II 

1 ,905 

o 

t 

>> I'actory for 1 

Amount 


US. 

•V. 

p. 

l,I8o 

0 

0 

no 

0 

u 


Total. 

RS. a. P. 


3,5*2 6 1 


11,5*1 11 10 
15,164 2 2 


5,160 8 8 


6,300 II 5 
1,582 6 4 


13,310 6 5 
(5)185 4 3 

13,164 2 2 


Amount. 
Its. (V. P. 


1 ,290 0 0 


(a) The year 1914-15 was mostly <»o< upi.d in build. m* th<; e.immiy and placing the in. chin ry ; heme iitfunw 
are not given for tint year. 

(4) The profit is very am ill ainoo the year wan disastrous as regard h the supply of fnh and only n }> >ut *7, >0') cans 
ware packed. With 60,000 cans puokod them should he u good profit, and with Iu0,0n0 (wliich could . asily 1 m paokod 
by the plant) a largo one. 

(c) Ordinary soup-making only began in tbie year; hence figuroB nro not given for U* 14 - 1 o . 
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Magnenite induetry. 


Expenditure and Receipts of Oil Chemist* s Soap Factory for 1915-16 — oontd. 


ParlionJarw. 


Amount. 


Amount. 


IIS. A. P. 

Ex penditure — contd . 

Running charges — 

Value of raw materials consumed . . . . . . 5,868 8 2 

Value of sundry stores used up . . . . . . 21 10 0 

Firewood consumed . . . . . . . . 37 5 0 

Packing materials used . . . . . . . . 805 4 7 

Manufacturing wages .. .. . . , . 278 14 6 

Hail way freight, 0 irt hire, hat ta to staff, etc. . . 119 8 4 


Value of soap on Lund on 1st April 1915 (fish oil). 095 8 7 


KS. A. p. 


7,326 6 2 


Receipt w — 

By sale of fish oil soap 

Do. of toilet and other soaps 


Add value of permanent additions to sheds, plant and 
value of furniture a,s above* 

Val ue of fish oil soap 011 hand 
Value of toilet and other soap 


Total receipts . . 
Deduct expenditure . . 

Net profit 


8,616 6 2 

7,530 6 9 
751 0 3 

8,221 7 0 

1,290 0 0 

362 5 2 
1,582 15 6 


3,235 4 8 


11,516 

11 

8 

8,610 

6 

2 

(a) 2,900 

5 

6 


(if) Tbo manufnoturoH wero uhiufiy of fish oil soap for uisnntieidal purpoBon, of which 28 tona w«tb made and Bold. 
The ordinary soapa from vegetable oJh and tallow woio only made experimentally and in BinaiJ quantity. 


Wri'M -.. s.s No. 200. 

Allt. If. L). C'oNAEJJ., Hor/ts Manage^ the Magnesite Syndicate Limited , 

Sara man gata in , Salem district. 

WlUTJ’KN K\ IDEATE. 

1 have had little or no experience ol those general matters on which the Com mission 
inquire evidence as sliown hy the list ol questions enclosed with )our letter hut 1 can 
gi\e you my experience oi the difficulties winch we have met in endeavouring to develop 
the magnesite industry in India and which 1 presume would come within the scope- oi 
thi' rnnmiiS'doji's enquiry. 

(’rude magnesite, of which ilieie is an unlimited supply in these deposits is used for 
the manulaetuio ol sails oJ magnesium, principally magnesium chloride and magnesium 
sulphate (Epsom Salts). When the crude mineral is subjected to a calcination at h 
temp Tat ure o! 8611° — 1000° (' the resulting product is known as lightly calcined or 
caustic magnesia and is used in the manulaetuie of sorel cement which forms the basis 
of several kinds of artificial stone, (louring, etc., which arc sold under various trade 
name'* in the United Kingdom and Kuiope. If the calcination is carried on at a higher 
temperature (1706° — 20(H) 0 (*) the magnesite loses its cementations properties and 
becomes dead burnt, sintered or shrunk magnesia which is a highly refractory material 
and is used for the making of fire bricks, the lining oi steel furnaces, etc. 

At the Salem AVoiks only the lightly calcined material is produced as it was found 
that owing to tin* high cost of fuel it was not profitable to manufacture the dead burnt 
magnesia. 

Before the war our principal markets were in the United Kingdom and in Europe 
and as our principal competitors weie (licecc and Austria it was only when the market 
was high that we could export the calcined magnesia from India. As the market 
fluctuated considerably and at frequent intervals the working of the quarries and plant 
was very intermittent which was not conducive to the steady and efficient development 
of the industry. There is at present no market for the calcined material in Tndia but I 
am of opinion that there is scope for a new' industry in the manufacture of artificial stone 
floorings, etc., from calcined magnesite although there still requires some experimental 
work to he done in order to determine the class of material which will best suit Indian 
conditions. Tf a market for the material could be created in India and make us partially 
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independent of the foreign market it would assist us to the steady and continuous develop- 
ment of the industry. Since tin* war started it has heroine increasing y diflieiilt to ship 
owing? to the high sea freights and at the moment of writing the woiks are at a standstill. 


Oinr. Mvjdkm k, f>m FKimuun I Ml 7 . 


Mr. A . (■hattcrton O. How Ion*? have urn hren Manager ot ihr Salem Magnesite 
Syndicate, Limited ?— H . Five units. 

(K What previous experience have urn had of this sort of work? — I. Of the mineral 
itself l have had no previous experience. 1 was previously up in the (Vntial l*i ounces 
in manganese mining. 

Q. Have you had any regulai training as chemist!" — .1. Yes. 1 anus at home. 

Q. flow long would it he since magnesite was first wot ked at Salem? -.1. it must 
be fifteen or twenty \ears ago. A ery litlle work was done during the first five or six 


yea is. 

Q. I’liese magnesite mines ariMjiiarries? — ,1. A <*s. 

Q. I)o you export crude magnesite? — .1. AYc have done 
Q. That is being sent to Madras?— 1. Yes. 

Sir IK - 1 . Tata.- — Q. AY lien did you comment c scmljng it? A Within the' last two 
months. I got the first won! of it on Is in December. 

(). Are vou sending anv magnesite to Northern India?-- , I 1 here is scry little 
going to (Nil cuff a. 

(J AVhat, do uni mean? — .1. AYc sell it in small paieels, from Y ■ to -10 tons. 

Q. Every month ?- - A. Yes. 


Mr. .1. ('hatti’i fan . — (K In woikiug these magnesite deposits, do sou ' omc across 
chromite? — .1. In our deposits there is veis little tlmmule. 

(K Have vou a laboratory tor experimental woik in connection with tin* develop- 
ment ^of new ideas?* — *1 . A\’<* have, hut only in a u*i\ small way. 

(). You say that the cliief diflieulty with calcined materials is the lack of a local 
market. At one time then* was an attempt to make magnesite cement l< work in that 
direction still going on? —A. We are not doing very much ourselves Some one else 
might take it. up. It is entirely a matter of opinion. 

(). Unless you open out a market, it is hardly likely that anybody else will come 
aloinrV— A. That means a good deal more woik than we ran put our hands on and we 
aie rather routining ourselves at present to the purely mining ude of it. 

Q. How are vou wanking? Have you got anv concessions from the Madras Gov- 
ernment ? A. L have got concessions partly fiom tin* Mad’ *ns Government and jiarily 

Iroin the local jaghirdais. 

Q. Are vou paving royalties on the output ? A. Acs. 

() What is the rovaltv ? — >1- We pa\ ruvalU to the jarhiidars at tin* rate oi six 
annas" a ton and to Govei innent at the rate ot three annas a ton with a dead rent to 
•Government. 

Q. No dead rent to the jagliirdar?— .1 - No. . 

(). With regard to the ’matter of fuel that vou have mentioned here, are you using 


coal? — A. Goal. 4 , 

* (). Where does the <*oal come from ? Madras?— A. rrom Lengal. 

What is the cost per ton at Salem?- .1. IK a ton delivered at the Work 

Is it delivered at the Works?— .1 . A os. 

Have you got a special siding at the works where it can he deliveteil . - 
You are not using any wood fuel at sill? — -1. AYc " as,iy fllr (>oal 


(l 

Q. 

Q- 

0. 


is not burnt in the same 


fnrna 


, tin* 


(*silr is burnt Otherwise tin* aOi 


.1 . Yes. 
The coal 
tmld 


contaminate the magnesite. 

() Tou have got a gas producer? — 1 • Acs. • r l k- 1 1 

Q. What is the annual output of these mines:' - A It vnrios very consideiabh . 
comes to nine or ten thousand tons on an averac** dumig t ie as \< } fa, y , .. ,» 

O. T) 0 you know for wl.nl purpose magnesite exported. '--.I. H ,s used lot the 
lining' of furnaces, making of fire brick*. H W is liirhtlv calcined. it is used for several 

kinds of artificial stone, Homing, ole. . . rl . ■, ■, n • ,.i 

0. Ts it used in the eotton mills?-.- 1. 1 flunk .1 ll( ‘ ls 

sswWSEtt f ‘-Cn * *- - 

" v™ .rii,:: M - 

making. T understand it is made in Calcutta. . ... , , v> • n „i | 

Q* You do not supply anything to the Chemical Works at Itanq ... 

tllCy Q. # They m^OTeloping the manufacture of magnesium snlphalc?- .1. Yes. 

J 55-a 
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Q. May we take it that the prospect of tlie development of these deposits depends 
upon further chemical research and experiment? — A. I think so. 

Q • And your company would rather let the thing be done by other people?-— A. Yes. 
Our company has spent, a good deal of money in developing it so far and is not inclined 
to go further. 

Q. AVhat establishment h ave you gut? Have you got any other Europeans? — 
No. We have* got one Indian chemist who lias been trained. 

Q. Is he a giaduate in dicinistry? What work is he doing? — A. He is doing only 
the routine testing of the pioducts. 

Sir />. .1 . Tala. — Q. J)o \ou use coal or coke? — A. (’oal. We gasify the coal. 

Q. A (»u say that some of \our stuff is going to Calcutta? Have you any idea of what 
it is used lor?— A. For chemical works. Il is only the crude material that we are 
sending to ( ah utta. 

Mi. A. Chaltcrtoi - (J. When* do you Miip this from? — .1. Madias. 

I Ion' hie Sir Faznlbhoi/ Cun mi him i/.— (K Before Die war how much wore you able 
to sell? — A. Four to five thousand tons. 

(b You are producing only four to live thousand tons?— A. On an average. 

(J. Why arc* you anxious to tree \ ourself oi tin* ioieign market? — .1. The market in 
Europe Hurt anted .*n milch that it was not comluchc to a steady industry. 

(J. Is tli(*ic com petition always with (iicCce and Austria?- A, Yes. (1 recce and 
Austria are our competitors. 

O. Is Bengal the chief buyer? — A. 1 think so. Ours is a superior class of iloorimr. 
Jt would not he able to compete with the ordinary clmuaui iloor and therefore tin- 
marked Hint we get would bn in the big eenhes where there are large works going on. 

(J. AVhat is 1 he capital ol your concern ? -.1. ll is reg isteied. 

(J. Could you take up other work also?— .1. We have spent a good deal of money 
already and there has been very little return. 

Mi . C. K. / jOir. (J. Welnrc the war what w<»re tin* l espeeti\ (* prices of tin* <*nnie 
magnesite and fl»e dead burnt?- .1. The price ol t I k* crude came to about 25 shillings a 
ton. Tin* lightly calcined <ame to 70 to 80 shillings a ton in Europe. Dead huiiit 
about 1*5 j)cr ton. 

(J. AA hat is the freight to Calcutta? — .1. It used to go from here to Madras and 

fiom Madras to Calcutta. The railway freight horn Salem to Madras is lour rupees 

per ton and tin* sea freight horn Madras to Calcutta used to be six rupees. 

Q It is not as heaw as manganese*? .1. The (rude magnesite runs about 27 

cubic fee I to tin* ton. 

IJon'hlr Sir l\. A . M unhvi jt'c. C. What was the rate before tin* war to England?-- 
A. About 2T to 25 shillings I rnm Madras. We never sold the crude magnesite. It was 
nevei exported. 

Mr. .1. C/iatti , i ton . (J WHiut is tin* loss in weight? .1. About. 50 pm* cent. AAV 
reckon about 2 1 , tons of flu* crude to make one ton ol the calcined. 

Mr. (!. A\ /.on. ({. And the dead burnt ‘•'—.I. H is ver\ milch fin* same. It 

shi inks. 

(J. Have you e\er a(ti*mpted to make furnace bricks? — .1. Wo never attempted that. 

Q. Had vhi am demand for magnesite lor bricks? — A. A\ r e have been asked about 
it. AV e wcic asked 1>\ tin* Steel AVorks of Tata and also one or two emjuiries from Japan. 

D is then* any magnetite in -Japan or Korea or China ?— A . Not that I know of. \ 
do not think so. 

(J. W hen* does Japan get her magnesite? — A. 1 could not, sav. 

V- D lin n* any mine there? -.1. I have not heard of it. There is a good deal on 
the western coast of America. 

Sir J). J. Tata. - (J. Are there any other deposits?— A. There are some in Mysore. 

Q. Who is working the proposition in Mysore v A. It is doubtful to sav that. 


Witness No. 251. 

I)k. AV. II. Hvttiusox, <T<>rrnt meat A (jncuhu ml Chemist, Coimbatore. 

AV kitten Evidence. 

With reference* to your letter No. 2-180, dated the ,18th December 1910, inviting 
me to give evidence before tin* Indian Industrial Commission, I have the honour to 
forward herewith a statement regarding the possibilities of Applied Chemistry in 
Madras. 

AA f ith regard to the other subject suggested in your letter, viz., “ The general 
question of the recruitment and employment of experts ” I may say that, so far as the 
Agricultural Department is concerned, evidence was tendered to the Public Services 
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independent of the foreign market it would assist us to the steady and continuous develop- 
ment of the industry. Since tin* war started it has heroine increasing y diflieiilt to ship 
owing? to the high sea freights and at the moment of writing the woiks are at a standstill. 


Oinr. Mvjdkm k, f>m FKimuun I Ml 7 . 


Mr. A . (■hattcrton O. How Ion*? have urn hren Manager ot ihr Salem Magnesite 
Syndicate, Limited ?— H . Five units. 

(K What previous experience have urn had of this sort of work? — I. Of the mineral 
itself l have had no previous experience. 1 was previously up in the (Vntial l*i ounces 
in manganese mining. 

Q. Have you had any regulai training as chemist!" — .1. Yes. 1 anus at home. 

Q. flow long would it he since magnesite was first wot ked at Salem? -.1. it must 
be fifteen or twenty \ears ago. A ery litlle work was done during the first five or six 


yea is. 

Q. I’liese magnesite mines ariMjiiarries? — ,1. A <*s. 

Q. I)o you export crude magnesite? — .1. AYc have done 
Q. That is being sent to Madras?— 1. Yes. 

Sir IK - 1 . Tata.- — Q. AY lien did you comment c scmljng it? A Within the' last two 
months. I got the first won! of it on Is in December. 

(). Are vou sending anv magnesite to Northern India?-- , I 1 here is scry little 
going to (Nil cuff a. 

(J AVhat, do uni mean? — .1. AYc sell it in small paieels, from Y ■ to -10 tons. 

Q. Every month ?- - A. Yes. 


Mr. .1. ('hatti’i fan . — (K In woikiug these magnesite deposits, do sou ' omc across 
chromite? — .1. In our deposits there is veis little tlmmule. 

(K Have vou a laboratory tor experimental woik in connection with tin* develop- 
ment ^of new ideas?* — *1 . A\’<* have, hut only in a u*i\ small way. 

(). You say that the cliief diflieulty with calcined materials is the lack of a local 
market. At one time then* was an attempt to make magnesite cement l< work in that 
direction still going on? —A. We are not doing very much ourselves Some one else 
might take it. up. It is entirely a matter of opinion. 

(). Unless you open out a market, it is hardly likely that anybody else will come 
aloinrV— A. That means a good deal more woik than we ran put our hands on and we 
aie rather routining ourselves at present to the purely mining ude of it. 

Q. How are vou wanking? Have you got anv concessions from the Madras Gov- 
ernment ? A. L have got concessions partly fiom tin* Mad’ *ns Government and jiarily 

Iroin the local jaghirdais. 

Q. Are vou paving royalties on the output ? A. Acs. 

() What is the rovaltv ? — >1- We pa\ ruvalU to the jarhiidars at tin* rate oi six 
annas" a ton and to Govei innent at the rate ot three annas a ton with a dead rent to 
•Government. 

Q. No dead rent to the jagliirdar?— .1 - No. . 

(). With regard to the ’matter of fuel that vou have mentioned here, are you using 


coal? — A. Goal. 4 , 

* (). Where does the <*oal come from ? Madras?— A. rrom Lengal. 

What is the cost per ton at Salem?- .1. IK a ton delivered at the Work 

Is it delivered at the Works?— .1 . A os. 

Have you got a special siding at the works where it can he deliveteil . - 
You are not using any wood fuel at sill? — -1. AYc " as,iy fllr (>oal 


(l 

Q. 

Q- 

0. 


is not burnt in the same 


fnrna 


, tin* 


(*silr is burnt Otherwise tin* aOi 


.1 . Yes. 
The coal 
tmld 


contaminate the magnesite. 

() Tou have got a gas producer? — 1 • Acs. • r l k- 1 1 

Q. What is the annual output of these mines:' - A It vnrios very consideiabh . 
comes to nine or ten thousand tons on an averac** dumig t ie as \< } fa, y , .. ,» 

O. T) 0 you know for wl.nl purpose magnesite exported. '--.I. H ,s used lot the 
lining' of furnaces, making of fire brick*. H W is liirhtlv calcined. it is used for several 

kinds of artificial stone, Homing, ole. . . rl . ■, ■, n • ,.i 

0. Ts it used in the eotton mills?-.- 1. 1 flunk .1 ll( ‘ ls 

sswWSEtt f ‘-Cn * *- - 

" v™ .rii,:: M - 

making. T understand it is made in Calcutta. . ... , , v> • n „i | 

Q* You do not supply anything to the Chemical Works at Itanq ... 

tllCy Q. # They m^OTeloping the manufacture of magnesium snlphalc?- .1. Yes. 
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Q. May we take it that the prospect of tlie development of these deposits depends 
upon further chemical research and experiment? — A. I think so. 

Q • And your company would rather let the thing be done by other people?-— A. Yes. 
Our company has spent, a good deal of money in developing it so far and is not inclined 
to go further. 

Q. AVhat establishment h ave you gut? Have you got any other Europeans? — 
No. We have* got one Indian chemist who lias been trained. 

Q. Is he a giaduate in dicinistry? What work is he doing? — A. He is doing only 
the routine testing of the pioducts. 

Sir />. .1 . Tala. — Q. J)o \ou use coal or coke? — A. (’oal. We gasify the coal. 

Q. A (»u say that some of \our stuff is going to Calcutta? Have you any idea of what 
it is used lor?— A. For chemical works. Il is only the crude material that we are 
sending to ( ah utta. 

Mi. A. Chaltcrtoi - (J. When* do you Miip this from? — .1. Madias. 

I Ion' hie Sir Faznlbhoi/ Cun mi him i/.— (K Before Die war how much wore you able 
to sell? — A. Four to five thousand tons. 

(b You are producing only four to live thousand tons?— A. On an average. 

(J. Why arc* you anxious to tree \ ourself oi tin* ioieign market? — .1. The market in 
Europe Hurt anted .*n milch that it was not comluchc to a steady industry. 

(J. Is tli(*ic com petition always with (iicCce and Austria?- A, Yes. (1 recce and 
Austria are our competitors. 

O. Is Bengal the chief buyer? — A. 1 think so. Ours is a superior class of iloorimr. 
Jt would not he able to compete with the ordinary clmuaui iloor and therefore tin- 
marked Hint we get would bn in the big eenhes where there are large works going on. 

(J. AVhat is 1 he capital ol your concern ? -.1. ll is reg isteied. 

(J. Could you take up other work also?— .1. We have spent a good deal of money 
already and there has been very little return. 

Mi . C. K. / jOir. (J. Welnrc the war what w<»re tin* l espeeti\ (* prices of tin* <*nnie 
magnesite and fl»e dead burnt?- .1. The price ol t I k* crude came to about 25 shillings a 
ton. Tin* lightly calcined <ame to 70 to 80 shillings a ton in Europe. Dead huiiit 
about 1*5 j)cr ton. 

(J. AA hat is the freight to Calcutta? — .1. It used to go from here to Madras and 

fiom Madras to Calcutta. The railway freight horn Salem to Madras is lour rupees 

per ton and tin* sea freight horn Madras to Calcutta used to be six rupees. 

Q It is not as heaw as manganese*? .1. The (rude magnesite runs about 27 

cubic fee I to tin* ton. 

IJon'hlr Sir l\. A . M unhvi jt'c. C. What was the rate before tin* war to England?-- 
A. About 2T to 25 shillings I rnm Madras. We never sold the crude magnesite. It was 
nevei exported. 

Mr. .1. C/iatti , i ton . (J WHiut is tin* loss in weight? .1. About. 50 pm* cent. AAV 
reckon about 2 1 , tons of flu* crude to make one ton ol the calcined. 

Mr. (!. A\ /.on. ({. And the dead burnt ‘•'—.I. H is ver\ milch fin* same. It 

shi inks. 

(J. Have you e\er a(ti*mpted to make furnace bricks? — .1. Wo never attempted that. 

Q. Had vhi am demand for magnesite lor bricks? — A. A\ r e have been asked about 
it. AV e wcic asked 1>\ tin* Steel AVorks of Tata and also one or two emjuiries from Japan. 

D is then* any magnetite in -Japan or Korea or China ?— A . Not that I know of. \ 
do not think so. 

(J. W hen* does Japan get her magnesite? — A. 1 could not, sav. 

V- D lin n* any mine there? -.1. I have not heard of it. There is a good deal on 
the western coast of America. 

Sir J). J. Tata. - (J. Are there any other deposits?— A. There are some in Mysore. 

Q. Who is working the proposition in Mysore v A. It is doubtful to sav that. 


Witness No. 251. 

I)k. AV. II. Hvttiusox, <T<>rrnt meat A (jncuhu ml Chemist, Coimbatore. 

AV kitten Evidence. 

With reference* to your letter No. 2-180, dated the ,18th December 1910, inviting 
me to give evidence before tin* Indian Industrial Commission, I have the honour to 
forward herewith a statement regarding the possibilities of Applied Chemistry in 
Madras. 

AA f ith regard to the other subject suggested in your letter, viz., “ The general 
question of the recruitment and employment of experts ” I may say that, so far as the 
Agricultural Department is concerned, evidence was tendered to the Public Services 
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^ There arc of course some men who prefer the school anil education? 1 Yes I 

Wm i 1 '! * ihe’l^'telf I'! Wlth Sm ; ll 1 U f U ' ,UK , T,Ult is « L ‘* ‘I'ttic-ulty, I know. That 
>■" (1 " e ,0 the 1 )a ' t 7‘‘ l t, 1 "‘ ,lut, f s . ox peeled from chemists vary so much. As 1 have said 
ym have analytical work, teaching work and also lesearch work, ff V(m want, to have 
research work it must lie done on the spot. I cannot see how the" imoei ial eentml 
authority would control all these dill event types ol chemists. 

(). Ihe direct control will pass to the local authority, that is the local Director of 
Industries."-—.!. 1 hut I presume is just the position. 1 am liable to he transferred to 
any ol I ipt province in India. 

Q. Only as an Agricultural ( ’heniist ? A. Vos. 

(). I lie unfortunate tiling is that nfton a man is deputed !nr A\ork ioi which he is 
not suitable ? 1 hat is quite ti no. r I hat is Avhat happens at present 

(l Suppose ho is ill Jhmibav . He will bo under the Local i )mrtm ol Industries 
there, it theie is one, and lie will get advice on technical pouts from tin* cential autho- 
tilv ? — -1. 1 <1° y ee iic.w ii d i Iters in an\ way from t lie present conditions 


Q. V oil mean in the Agricultural Departments ?- A T have no expci icuce of the 
outside dejiartimmts. AYliat 1 am airaid of is that any scheme (d this kind would biing 
in dual control. Once aou got dual control, your A\ork will tail. If any officer is carry- 
ing on any industry, lie must be under Ihe ordeis of one man. 

(>. What is your posit ion ? — .1. lam independent. 

(J. Are you independent ol the Institute at Pusa? Gould you ask a mail there to 
come if you want to? — A. I believe lie wi 11 ha\e to get the permission f > I the [Madras 
Government. 

(J. They do as a matter ol tact ? — A . They do 

Q- t ‘Ui a local chemist get any help?- — A. That depends up* u the particular 
problems. I do not believe that the man at Pusa < mild cave any hel| ”i regard to local 
conditions. 

(J. \ Oil is is black soil? — . I. My lirst work was on black soil. Tim se.il here is 
altogether of a different formation and I do not think the conditions elsewhere Avill apply 
here. 


Q- J)o you think that flu* Avoik of Ihe chemist ^li mild be passed bv some one else?- 
.1 T think the head of the dcpaitmcnt must be a nnn-departmenlal man. I would rather 
have some external oflicei at the bead ol my own department. I think an efficient 
ollieer of that type would lead to gieat efficiency in the depul tment . 

Q. A large body of chemists are now Avorking in commercial firms and their work is 
pawd by their own men at the lop?- .1. That in it-elt is not sufficient reason. It all 
depends upon the personality of Ihe man al the lop. 

Q. You would therefore preiei that the agricultural services should he left out in 
a ns scheme of organisation?--.!. Yes My main reasons arc oi course that, problems in 
ami i< ultuie are local. The conditions oi one province \ary from Mint o! another. 

(>. You Avan I to give the aou icultural chemist a Mrong agneult ural bias? — A. Yes. 

Q. Ton think that ho will have to acquire a long e.xjierien *e in Hie department to 
enable him to find out the problems of the locality and take them in the older of their 
importance. Tf not lie is not likely to start in\ estimation on useful lines? -A. Much 
depends upon the personal bias of t I k* man. 

• (). Tn order to do that, he must know something <d ;i^i*ii-nl I lire in oilier pio\incos? 

- A. Not necessarily. You cannot bung a man from Northern India and set him 
straight away on South Indian local problems. 

Q. Then what, would you say as regards chemists? — .1 There lY nothing <liflicull in 
agi i(*ultural chemistry. If a man is a mood cliemist he aa ill soon pick up the essentials. 

Q. As you ])oint out in your note there are many hydro-electric propositions Avhieli 
mimhi be investigated and it has been suggested that as t lit* project at IN >i\ar is under 
investigation, cyanuniide might be produced. Would there be a fair market for 
cyanamide outside India?--/!. Yes in (V\lon. 

Q. Do you think they would absorb it in (Vvlon and the Straits? — A. 1 think they 
would. 

Q. For what object? — A. My main object is for the manuring of paddy fiehls. 

(). IIoav much Avould South India be abb* to absorb?— A. 1 should think th.it forty 
thousand tons would be absorbed in South India. 

Q. In bow main 7 years? — A. The point is tins. II \oii make iorty thousand tons of 
eyanatuide you have only to put it on the markel as :i first slop in a scries of marketable 
fliiugs. (’arbide is the first step. I have nothing to do with the planting districts lmt 
apart from those 1 think the main opening would he with regard to paddy and not with 
reference to dry cult ivntion. 

Q. Supposing that such a tiling were started do you think that the local demand will 
grow? — A. There is quite a considerable demand in the south oi India A\ilh regard to 
artificial manures. 

Q. Have the Madras Government ever published papers on this pioblem ?-- A. Yes. 

Q. Have you given your opinion on that? — A. I have several times been asked with 
regard to the Periyar scheme and its utilisation. 
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Q. With regard to manure, would it pay the ryot to use the manure ?— A. He is 
already paying 11s. 60 a ton for manures containing six per cent of nitrogen. 

Q. \ou mean cakes ? — J . Yes. On paddy lands cakes are not of much use but the 
ryots use green manures. Oyauamidc is too dear at present tor most of the ryots but 
what is essential is a big supply of cheap nitrogen. 

Q. Do you think that Government will be able to secure market prices on favourable 
*erms? A . 1 do, for the simple reason that if Tndia is going to increase her yield 
she mus I gel into the right way of using fertilisers and the cheaper we can the 
manure tin* better. We must first get the ivot to use that and then the demand will 
come. 

(>. Would you say that a certain propoition of it should be sold for a certain number 
oi years at a particular price? And then you can take the full market price? — .1. Yes 
and we actually lmse had manure depots run bv our department. 

Q* You have n<w*r had a depot run by a commercial firm?--.-!. IV o. 

Sir D. ,/. fa(ti'-i). What arc the rclati\e advantages of the manures? Which are 
most suited?— A. Ammonium sulphate and evanamide. Nitrates arc absolutely uusuited 
for the wet paddy. 

U What about the sulphates ?— .1 . Ammonium sulphate is the best manure that 
1 know ot for pnddv . 

V* And lnr suga i cane ? — . 1 . It is very good. In any place where the 

land is kept ratlnn- wet, I should say that nitrates are not suited. 

*i\ W liat iacilities aie there tor making sulphates of ammonia in this country? Is 
il possible lo make it here? -.1. "None at present in the soutli of India. 

(J. Wm aie awaie that there is a good deal oi coal tar made round about in 
Bengal, and that it is now possible also to make large quantities of ammonia?—-.!. They 
are putting il on tin* market now. 

(J. Are they suitable lor lln* cultivators there? —/I. I do not know' the conditions in 
Northern India sufficiently well to answer the question. 

( J- Will the} find the market for all that ilie\ make? The demand for it could he 
\erv great ?- .1. If manuring weie accepted by the ryots the demand would be ye v 
great. 

( J- A good deal of sulphate of ammonia is used in .lava as 1 understand. There they 
ha\e found il to he a valuable tnanuio, and \ suppose if the cultivators were induced to 
use il, it would be of great benefit to ihom. W Inch do you think is the more beneficial? 
The nitrates or the sulphates?— 1. Sulphates of ammonia. 1 hn\o been workim*- at that 
problem. 

(J. There has been a suggestion about the utilisation of water power for the purpose. 
The idea is that it should be up to Government to store the water and utilise il for 
electrical purposes. In jud the same way would you be in favour of Government making 
tlx* nitrates and dist i ihuting them In the rvots and making the ryots pay fur i\[ 
just as they distribute canal water? — A. I do not agree with that, so* far as it applies 
to nitrates. The reason is that sooner or later 1 anticipate a gicat demand for artificial 
manures from paddy cultivators. J would prefer to see a scheme which looked upon the 
formation of nitrates as of secondary importance. The formation of cyanatuide is of 
piimai v importance as ammonia can bo produced from if. 

G. Kor intensive cultivation in .lava and Geunany it is nitrates that they use? — -A. 
Not on paddy fields. 

G. In Germany all the progress that they have made in agriculture is due to the 
use of nitrates?— .1 . That is for dry cultivation. That is under dry conditions. Nitrates 
would be a veiy valuable manure both for dry areas and the planting districts in fSo^lh 
India. 

hb What would you say to the proposition that the Government should make the 
nitrates and sell them to the cultivators just as they distribute water?— id. I should say 
tk no ” if it referred only to nitrates. I am only speaking of South Indian conditions. 

Q. Would it not be possible in the soutli of India to develop the use of sulphate 
of ammonia?- A. I think with regard lo paddy it would be. There would be a big 
development in that direction. Tn fact there has been a good deal of progress in (hat, 
direction during the ten years that 1 have been in this department as regards the rvots’ 
attitude towards the use of manures 

G What manure is suitable for wheat ? —.1. We do not grow wheat here. 

G. I understand that Pusa has done a good deal in regard to wdieat? — A. I should 
prefer to abstain for the present any great attack on the manure problem with regard 
to drv land, at least the poorer quality dry land. The bulk of the land in Southern 
India gived only a minimum cmp. It will go on giving that crop and improved cropping 
is fc tiling that we can develop only slowly. On the other hand with regard to paddy, 
there you have a valuable crop. You have got a fairly heavy crop in the better class 
land, and there is no doubt that the first development in manuring will take place with 
regard to paddy, and we want manure suited for that, leaving out of account the plant- 
ing districts and the garden lands and lands under occasional irrigation. Thev are of 
course heavily manured now. The ryot in Southern India understands manuring. 
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^ There arc of course some men who prefer the school anil education? 1 Yes I 

Wm i 1 '! * ihe’l^'telf I'! Wlth Sm ; ll 1 U f U ' ,UK , T,Ult is « L ‘* ‘I'ttic-ulty, I know. That 
>■" (1 " e ,0 the 1 )a ' t 7‘‘ l t, 1 "‘ ,lut, f s . ox peeled from chemists vary so much. As 1 have said 
ym have analytical work, teaching work and also lesearch work, ff V(m want, to have 
research work it must lie done on the spot. I cannot see how the" imoei ial eentml 
authority would control all these dill event types ol chemists. 

(). Ihe direct control will pass to the local authority, that is the local Director of 
Industries."-—.!. 1 hut I presume is just the position. 1 am liable to he transferred to 
any ol I ipt province in India. 

Q. Only as an Agricultural ( ’heniist ? A. Vos. 

(). I lie unfortunate tiling is that nfton a man is deputed !nr A\ork ioi which he is 
not suitable ? 1 hat is quite ti no. r I hat is Avhat happens at present 

(l Suppose ho is ill Jhmibav . He will bo under the Local i )mrtm ol Industries 
there, it theie is one, and lie will get advice on technical pouts from tin* cential autho- 
tilv ? — -1. 1 <1° y ee iic.w ii d i Iters in an\ way from t lie present conditions 


Q. V oil mean in the Agricultural Departments ?- A T have no expci icuce of the 
outside dejiartimmts. AYliat 1 am airaid of is that any scheme (d this kind would biing 
in dual control. Once aou got dual control, your A\ork will tail. If any officer is carry- 
ing on any industry, lie must be under Ihe ordeis of one man. 

(>. What is your posit ion ? — .1. lam independent. 

(J. Are you independent ol the Institute at Pusa? Gould you ask a mail there to 
come if you want to? — A. I believe lie wi 11 ha\e to get the permission f > I the [Madras 
Government. 

(J. They do as a matter ol tact ? — A . They do 

Q- t ‘Ui a local chemist get any help?- — A. That depends up* u the particular 
problems. I do not believe that the man at Pusa < mild cave any hel| ”i regard to local 
conditions. 

(J. \ Oil is is black soil? — . I. My lirst work was on black soil. Tim se.il here is 
altogether of a different formation and I do not think the conditions elsewhere Avill apply 
here. 


Q- J)o you think that flu* Avoik of Ihe chemist ^li mild be passed bv some one else?- 
.1 T think the head of the dcpaitmcnt must be a nnn-departmenlal man. I would rather 
have some external oflicei at the bead ol my own department. I think an efficient 
ollieer of that type would lead to gieat efficiency in the depul tment . 

Q. A large body of chemists are now Avorking in commercial firms and their work is 
pawd by their own men at the lop?- .1. That in it-elt is not sufficient reason. It all 
depends upon the personality of Ihe man al the lop. 

Q. You would therefore preiei that the agricultural services should he left out in 
a ns scheme of organisation?--.!. Yes My main reasons arc oi course that, problems in 
ami i< ultuie are local. The conditions oi one province \ary from Mint o! another. 

(>. You Avan I to give the aou icultural chemist a Mrong agneult ural bias? — A. Yes. 

Q. Ton think that ho will have to acquire a long e.xjierien *e in Hie department to 
enable him to find out the problems of the locality and take them in the older of their 
importance. Tf not lie is not likely to start in\ estimation on useful lines? -A. Much 
depends upon the personal bias of t I k* man. 

• (). Tn order to do that, he must know something <d ;i^i*ii-nl I lire in oilier pio\incos? 

- A. Not necessarily. You cannot bung a man from Northern India and set him 
straight away on South Indian local problems. 

Q. Then what, would you say as regards chemists? — .1 There lY nothing <liflicull in 
agi i(*ultural chemistry. If a man is a mood cliemist he aa ill soon pick up the essentials. 

Q. As you ])oint out in your note there are many hydro-electric propositions Avhieli 
mimhi be investigated and it has been suggested that as t lit* project at IN >i\ar is under 
investigation, cyanuniide might be produced. Would there be a fair market for 
cyanamide outside India?--/!. Yes in (V\lon. 

Q. Do you think they would absorb it in (Vvlon and the Straits? — A. 1 think they 
would. 

Q. For what object? — A. My main object is for the manuring of paddy fiehls. 

(). IIoav much Avould South India be abb* to absorb?— A. 1 should think th.it forty 
thousand tons would be absorbed in South India. 

Q. In bow main 7 years? — A. The point is tins. II \oii make iorty thousand tons of 
eyanatuide you have only to put it on the markel as :i first slop in a scries of marketable 
fliiugs. (’arbide is the first step. I have nothing to do with the planting districts lmt 
apart from those 1 think the main opening would he with regard to paddy and not with 
reference to dry cult ivntion. 

Q. Supposing that such a tiling were started do you think that the local demand will 
grow? — A. There is quite a considerable demand in the south oi India A\ilh regard to 
artificial manures. 

Q. Have the Madras Government ever published papers on this pioblem ?-- A. Yes. 

Q. Have you given your opinion on that? — A. I have several times been asked with 
regard to the Periyar scheme and its utilisation. 
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part that Government ought to play in regard to the development of industries. Do you 
think that it that committee had continued it would have been fruitful of any practical 
1 e»s ults ? — A. If the conditions in Southern India were favourable, I should say that the 
committee ought to be a permanent one at least as regards the department of industries 
but I have pointed out that tin* conditions in Southern India are not favourable to the 
development of the chemical industries of the ordinary type. 

(K Is it not a tact that so far we have* scarcely had any sufficient information 
regarding the sources of minerals, etc., iu the south ot India to determine whether 
chemical industries can be curried on successfully or not?' Would you advocate that 
more alien (ion should he paid by I lie Geological Survey to the south of India, especially 
hour the economic side?- ,1. 1 should think so. We should have full information 
regarding the mineral resources ol the south of India. 

(). You mention (hat there are some beds of phosphates in Triehinopoly district. 
Have these been propi.lv su r\ eyed and the value determined? — .1. They have been. 
The\ are low giadc phosphates, 't hey contain a good deal ol iron and under the present 
methods of manufacture fhc\ give a poor quality superphosphate. Hut already iu America 
electrical methods an* being developed and it is quite possible that in a very short time 
it will be possible to nianul ictirre quite a good grade superphosphate Horn a low grade 
mineial phosphate. In that case these deposits might Ik* utilised to hotter advantage. 

(> Arc thr\ sufficient to justilv considerable resea l eh with a view to make the most 
ot them?- .1. U?ic of my assistants has been working for three years on this problem. 

(J. Arc thev on a suificieiitlv big scale to justily extensive work?- A. \ es. They 
are. Thev are quite extensive and also valuable. But they are low' grade phosphates 
and give a poor quality superphosphate 

(>. In connection with the manufacture ol oyaiiamide, large quantities of lime will 
be required. Have we got at tin* present time sufficient information as to the extent to 
which line of a special (haracter can be developed v — A. 1 do not think wo have. But, 
one ol tin* assistants in Tirmevcllv came across good samples of pure calcite which il it 
n, available in large quantities, would remove the difficulty. 

<> Mnv wc take it as a fact down here that wo haw* got to do a very large amount 
of work, pielimiuarv work m connection with tin* investigation oi these deposits before 
we can look forward In anything like definite propositions lor industrial work? Are then* 
miII’k ient nunibeis ol Hum* d< preiis oi lime stone that arc obviously suitable for this class 
n* wink? 1 There are very good deposits up in the Shevaro\s. 

(J. The position is this. A great deal of scientific investigation is required a.*, a 
preliminary to fhc development oi industrial products and do \ou consider that that 
work should he taken on as soon as possible? — I. An investigation of this kind is very 
important under present conditions and the sooner it is taken up and carried out the 
heifer. Tin’s applies not only to tin* south ol India but the whole ot India. 

Mr ('. E. Loir. — (J. Don’t v on think that rhe various chemical and engineering 
problems that will conn* up are very highly specialised research problems and will 
require verv expensive plant? Don’t \ou think that would justify the appointment of 
an* Imperial Institute of Scientific Research in some form or* another in this country on 
a big scale apart from any question ol its location?- A. 1 think it is distinctly advan- 
tageous that there should be some central place In which specific highly specialized pro- 
blems could he referred but I do not consider that it justifies the formation of a dq >ar 1- 
meiit of < hemists. 

() \ mi think there is a strong necessity for something of the sort?— A. Specialised 

iesear\ h problems and problems which might apply to specific filings might he carried 

(IU hcic. _ * 

(>, Take big scale problems the results oi which would be taken up by highly 
oi nanised dims vvliich are liktlv to have their operations in several parts of Tndia? Do 
vnu think that tin* firms will he aide to do a certain amount of work? — A. I do not 
think a firm will take up such work. 

(i There are eases in which the Government might, do a certain amount of work. 
We have been informed by some big films that they are also doing a good deal of 
investigation? — A. That will depend on the nature of the problem. 


Witness No. 2W. 

Ala. A. Eaiammwi.v ( i i ETTIYA-H , Cloth merchant, Manojappa Chavndi , 
Papanasam taluk, Tanjnic (list/ id. 

Whitten Evidence. 

1 am acquainted only with the dyeing of silk and cotton thread. 1 enclose- 1 a 
memorandum showing the procedure adopted for tin* dyeing of silk and cotton thread. 
In my opinion the above industry mnv be improved if Government will afford facilities 
for the cultivation of nnua plant and indigo on a large scale. T have not answered the 
printed questions as most of them do not relate to the subject in which I have practical 
experience. 
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Memorandum show toy the piocnlurc adopted for the dyetity of t ulk and cotton 

thread In fine and after the tear. 

Before ike war — Foreign dyes (colour powders) were used lur the dyeing of silk 
and alizarin red and other colour powders were used lor the dyeing oi Cotton thread. 

After the war,— As foreign dyes are not a\ailahle now m sutlinent quantities, tho 
following procedure is adopted for the dyeing o! silk and cotton thread. 

(1) Byeiny of silk. —Indigo stick-lac (red). Orange (Kapili), and yellow (Manjal) are 
used. Indigo is dissolved in the luller’s eailli and kept toi :> or \ days and then used 
for white silk to produce blark-mluui . Stick lac (red) is nowdeied and mixed in the 
hoi ling- water in a pot and made into a paste by a pestle. Water with red colour separates 
leaving the Arakku powder. This colour is used lor white silk to produce red colour. 

This red silk it dipped into the solution of indigo and fuller \ caiih produces dark 
blue (Nil am). Saffron is powdered and mixed with water aud used for silk to produce 
yellow colour. r l hg s yellow silk is dipped in the solution of indigo and lulleCs earth 
to produce green colour. 

Oran ye valour.- Kapili (U range powder) is got from Salem, Vizagnpulam and lh*r- 
hauipur. Chuuam (Kilinji chuuam) and (idler’s earth an* separately dissolved 
in the water and kepi m two "ep.nate j m > f ^ lor h,\n du\->. The chunani water which 
stands at the top is boiled and tin* silk is dipped in this to make it polished silk. Alum 
and gmgelly oil an* mixed in another pot and the solution of fuller’s earth is boiled 
to the boiling point and mixed with the solution of alum and gingellv-oil and the 
polished silk is dipped in it and next day it C taken out a*> Orange coloured silk. 

(d) Oyany of cotton thread — l\(d eotnur of noun r n ot i J i no r| I \ -nil and sheep's 
dung are dissolved in water and kenl lor a day White f-nttmi thread is dipped in it 
and dried This process is r-'pented daily lor !) dav". The noth , thread so used is 
kept tor A months and then dipped m water and dried IT,* bni ,*f tin* nona root is 
mixed with castor-oil and powdered. Two seers ol cotton thread {.ep.ircd as almve are 
mixed with J Madras measure of the above pow der d isso!\ cd in water It c kept soaked 
fora day and then dried. This pmce-s has jo be repeated daily for!) day-. The best red 
colour is then produced though tin* nrnees, is tedious 

Black colour for cotton thread Indigo is dissolved in chuuam (Kilinji chunatn) 
and kept for d or *1 davs. White cotton dip]»od in this solution produce* ldack colour. 

Yellow. — Saffron is powdered and mixed with water and whL< cotton thread is 
dipped* in it to produce yellow colour. 

Aon*:. — T1 if/n, s.\* did not ytre oral aadenn . 


Witvk.nk No. 

JtAO B VII \m:H IK Som \sr\ T ii \ir.\Ai Cm-nm \R, Ayaif, lf,( Mahihar Sjmuuny and Wearing 
Com pan \j (Limited), Kalla t , tin t'ahcuf Tile Oom pan //, F crake , Malahar and 
the Kalertwarar Mills (Limited), Cnnnhatort, Kallat [Malahar), 

Wkii i i;v KvidJ'Xok. 

Q J - 1 raided a capital of rupees six and a hall lakhs tor the Kaleeswarar Spinning Capital 
Miljs, Limited, Coimbatore. 

All I he above capital was subscribed h\ Indians. 

L experienced some difficulty in satisfying the subscribers about the soundness of 
the industry before they’ sul’sei ihed. It the soundness of any industry were made known 
0 to the investor's and if the management nf Midi an industry was undertaken by an experi- 
enced and trustworthy individual or firm with the necessary’ expert" under them, diffi< ul- 
tie> for forming new industries would he avoided. 

(f. Capital for the above spinning- mill was principally’ subscribed b\ mer- 

chants, bankers' and some vakils. 

Q. d.-~ T know tliaf in sum 1 places a large number of cotton ginning factories an* 
started where Kappas (or cotton with seeds) i* not available to work the gins throughout 
the year. In such places oil mills, paddy lmskcrs, ami machines h>r cruslLno ground- 
nut shells were also erected side hv side and wn;k<d hv some of the ginn inc* factories 
at times when they do not get sufficient Kappas for I heir work, t Minus without such 
additional machinery have to suspend (heir work during c*rtain period" of the year. 

Q. (S. — T am of opinion that a committee may be appointed to advise Government p l0 neer factor j'ob. 
regard in o* the formation and development of new industries in fill" Presidency and 
Government should pioneer such new industries where** r possible arid hand over the 
same to the public at a reasonable pric«i at flu* stage when they find that they arc 
commercially profitable. 

Q. 15, 10 and IT. — The share-holder* of the Punalur Paper Mills in Travaucore Teohnio&l aid. 
State asked me to undertake the management of their mills. They’ were in no need of 
financial assistance. For want of an expert they were not able to work the mill satis- 
factorily’. I also declined to undertake the management for want of an experienced 
expert. 
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In this connection I beg to submit that the Government should endeavour to bring 
experts iroin abroad, establish necessary institutions to impart technical education to 
Indians and to train them practically so as to enable them to work new 
industries. It this assistance was given by Government I think the iinancial 
assistance ot Government will not he necessary. 

(>, III.— Adult (‘ration of raw cotton is done in Coimbatore and Tinnevelly districts, 
it would he heller it some legislation i> made to prevent such adulteration. 

(J. IM. The present law ol trade majks in India is out ot dale. Arrangement should 
be made to safeguard the t egislrai ion oi trade marks hy legislation. 

(?. {IS.- Sjieeial concesMnii rates oi rail ii eights are even now allowed by railway 
authorities lor certain goods. But instead ol assisting the industries, they do great harm. 

1 beg to submit a tew instance*' : - - 

There is a spec :al reduced rah* lor cotton between Tirupur Stalion in Coimbatore 
district in the South Indian Bailway broad irnuge sod inn and Bomba v as well as iiom 
Tirupur lo Tilth orin. ' peculators, mm h as Mcssr*. llallv Bros., Volkart Bros., and some 
Marwnris, purchase colton in Coimbatore district and send it to Bombay and Tulicorin 
and depi i v e tin* local mills ol Ilnur law malenal. 

tin i he oilier hand such concession ra<(“* art* not allowed to the mill owners, if they 
purchase and send rollon hum Bombay. Tinnevelly or Tulicorin, either to Tirupur nr 
Coimbatore on the jdea that Tirupur and Coimbatore are not sea port towns. So at 
prosen I <mi icqmremcut s from Bombay aie brought down to Calicut 115 miles away 
from Coimbatore and then rebooked to Coimbalore as 1 he freight Iroin Bombay lo Coimba- 
(torc direct is more than from Bombav to Calbut and llnui to Coimbatore. although the 
wagon runs an extra distance of ?5I) miles between Coimbatore and Calicut and vice 
"versa. By allowing i onressmn rates In speculators and olhers thov make purchases, 
reeklosriv and sendthiun lo sea poit low us in expeetat ion of better prices from Japan, 
and other rouulriex. Sound imes the mill-owners also purchase such cotton in (hose 
places and bring it back. By this neither t lie actual ryot who tills tin* soil nor the actual 
consumer is benefit ed It is the middle man who is [notified. I udci the circumstances 
special reduced tales nr conec-sion rates should onlv he allowed to lama fide null indiis> 
whether such indushies are situated Either in a sea port town or in the inferior. 

Q lb?. --- r lhe Madras Government were con b*m plating two schemes for sup])lving 
industries with electric power, one horn the IVnyar "Water Works in Madura district 
and tin* other from Sinnaui Hills in Ihe Coinihatme districl. It v\ill be a great assist- 
unci' to indusi rial concerns it these schemes are soon taken in hand and the power 
supplied. II electric power is supplied. T am sun' many new industries ran be started 
profitably and the consumption of wood-fuel will he diminished, as the price of wood- 
fuel is abnormally rising year hv year Fuitber it will bring down the price of wood- 
fuel and benefit the population of Southern India who use wood fuel alone for their 
domestic requirements. 

(I 1Kb- If if is really meant lo assist and encourage the existing Indian industries 
as well a' the industries which may lie started hereafter, a countervailing duty on all 
such imported goods as are manufactured in India should he levied. 

(J. 11?. — As cotton, which is tin* raw material for the mill industry, is exported from 
India by Japanese and others, a duly on the export of cotton will greatly assist the 
cotton mill industry in India. Even in normal times we experience groat difficulty in the 
purchase of cotton. So an export duty on cotton is absolutely necessary. 

Note.- IT ft ness dul not t/ive oral evidence. 


Witness No. ?i)4. 

Mu. N. Ginn \ ClIEriM \K, ('lath iih i chant , (aunihatarc. 

AY hut f.n E v' i den ce . 

Handloom weaving is in a flourishing condition in Coimbatore town. There are about 
3,001) looms at work in the town. The goods prepared are mostly cotton (of fine counis) 
and silk cloths and turbans, interwoven or bordered with gold thread. These goods are 
mostly ^eni to the Mahralta countries in the north. Some of the villages near to the 
town lollow the same sort of weaving, lint in most of the other villages throughout the 
(list rid only coarse colton cloths for females and males arc woven. There, also, country 
looms only are prevalent. T’lv shuttle loom would be a boon to them. 

The condition of the town weaver is far better than that of the villager. Except 
a few middlemen, exerv weaver is always attached to a trader. Ho gets a fixed amount 
of Vain or silk and gold thread from his trader and on* turning them into finished articles 
gets his wages. He keeps to himself unused remnants of yarn and gold thread. Though 
liis wages are love, yet lie is well off with these savings. The fate of a country weaver 
is different. His wages are low and he has no opportunity of saving yarn or any other 
material. 
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As regards (lie question whether any improvement Ls possible in the art of weaving, 
the town weaver seems convinced that no improvement in his weaving is possible. 
Hie fineness of yam and interweaving tile borders with geld thread with various patterns, 
he thinks,, makes it impossible to adopt fly-shuttle systems, (iold thread requires a 
nice handling in order to preserve its hrilliane\ . but the meehauieal 11} shuitle will 
certainly take away a sliade in it and the blushed prod net. will diminish in quality. 
This is the opinion of the town weaver. Hut tin' Industrial Department seems to have* a 
different, and a hopeful view. If their view is practicable, they Humid teach tile weaver 
|,v holding public demonstrations, open industrial schools where practical instructions 
(ffnndd be given, and should convince the weaver about its practn abilif \ . Researches 
should he undertaken and worked out b\ experts appointed by ( h>\ eminent In study 
whether such line gold thread and laee trends can be manufactured with impio\ed hand- 
looms, easier, cheaper and quicker than I hose at present; and their results should be 
published to weavers through open demonstrations and industrial schools 

In order to relieve the poor weaker from o\ erw helming debt, ro-opcialive ciedit 
societies may he started and loans at low* inteiest ma\ he given to them on security of 
i heir looms. Hut a co-opera 1 i\ e industrial socicl\ for wenxcis does not seem to he 
a practicable thing to soil a Coimbatore weaver in his present condition and the attempt 
(o establish such a one at tin* beginning of the war failed. 

As rega rds the village weaver* v\ 1 1 < > deals mostly in coaisc cloths, his lot can easily 
he improved, if the Department takes an interest in him. The flv slniHlo will he a 
boon to him if he is made to handle it. Tie will certainly prosper with it unless factories 
compete with him and drive him out of employment. 

The present war, unlike others in India has brought ih> ihle mislortune upon tip' 
poor weaver of Coimbatore. The want of sufficient quanlilu s of fi» .» \arn and gold 
thread, drove several men out of employment, which is, of course, the le r.d romplaint 
everywhere. Hut the poor weaver of our town has sulleied in anothei direction also. 
The high prices of yarn and gold thread would, in the nrdinan < nurse of . Thin, ( (M) ,| | () 
Hie increase in price of finished goods. Hill here the competition treated bv the advent 
of a few rich Alarwaris who want to capture the whole maiket, had lornd Hie tiaders 
to throw* t he extra burden upon tin* poor weaver and instead of adding the extra expendi- 
ture to the cost price of goods, they deducted it from his wages, and tin* wea\cr had no 
aHernnlive but to submit.. Hut this state of a Ifairs is better now and should be so re- 
medied that it should not recur again. 

The (iovernment should not allow France alone to enjoy the monopoly id gold 1 bread 
piano l*w 1 nre arid should entourage the starting and developmenl of a gold I bread industry 
in Tndia. The same applies to dve-sfnlfs also. The induHn of dye-stuffs should he 
eneourag(*<l both in England and India, so that crisis like thal of the present may be 
averted in futuie. Experiments in indigenous dye-slu IK should be undertaken * and 
worked out by eyperts appointed by flovernment and they should be utilised in the 
encouragement of mnnufaetuTc of dvo-HulK in bn-tories. whether (tov eminent or ]>ii\ate, 
to he started wherever possible in India. 


• Oral Evidknck (ini Ferro \m 017. 

.1. Chat fcrt°7i . — Q. Tou state that ail attempt was made in Coimhatoit* to 

start a co-operative industrial society and it failed. Who made this attempt?- . 1 . 

Dewiyi Bahadur L. 1). Swamikaniiu Tbllai, the Regislrar, came here and al his instance 
a meeting W T as called and they tried to float a eo-opciati\o society and il tailed. 

Q. Will mui tell us how the weavers in ('oimbatoie vvm k ? You sa\ that most of 
tliern are attached to merchants in the town. First of all, do these we:m*rs work in 

their own houses, or have they small factories in the town'"'- A. Each weaver works 

with his own handloom and they do not work in facloiics. 

Q. Are there not eases of five or six looms in a single house ? — 1 . In soup* hour's 
there an* five or six, and in some houses I wo or Ih’ee, Imt in most houses only one. 

Ln those houses where tbev have five 07 six hamllooms, .ire cooly weavers work- 
ing these looms? — A. Yes. If there is a hmnlv, tip* lot her and son and brotln i . work, 
nnd in some of the families they employ coolies. 

Q. "What wages do they pay to these wea\eix?- .1. In the case ol ordinary cloth 
they pay IN. 5 a coidv for a cloth of cubits long 

Q. How long does it take to weave a cloth ol ■ >(> cubits?— .1. It takes Ion or fifteen 
days. If file cloth is of a superior pattern they get more conn, such as IN. 10 or mnr'* 
Q. What are the highest counts that is used in (’oimbatoie? — 1. lbO and sometimes 

200 . 

Q. What are these used for?— *4. Angavaslrnms and lurhans. 

Q. Are the weavers bore in such a flourishing condition I hat they do not want any 
financial help?-— .4, Weavers are not in such a flourishing condition, but the tiaders 
are in a somewhat ilourising condition 
Q. You are a trader? — A. Yes 
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Q. Will you please describe the method of doing’ business with these weavers ? 

A. We supply yarn as well as gold thread and silk and we get finished goods and w,> 
pay wages to them for the product turned out. 

(J. You pay so much a cooly for each piece turned out? — A. They turn out clnflj.s 
about d(i cubits long and the wages depend upon the cloth which is woven. Sometimes 
they vary from Its. 10 to Jf>. 

D. What do \ou do with the goods that you receive from the weaveis?— A. They 
are sent to the Maluatla countries mostly. 

Q. Is there a steady marked for the goods there?— A. There is a steady market tor 
the goods 

Q. Is it not. only during the marriage season ? -A . Sometimes it becomes dull, 
especially when then* is famine and plague*, hut duiing the marriage season the bade 
is somewhat flourishing. 

<K Do \ou ho'd a large stock of doth here 1 '- A. We* elo not store* large slocks 
(lencrallx about ID. XfO.UUU nr d(UHK) woith of stock. 

(K Do you gel ;ui\ financial lie*l|) Jrom any banks? — . 1. I elo not get genet ally for 
the purpose*^ ot tliis hade, hut for m\ hanking business I get money. 1 have got a 
hanking husmt*ss ami lor that purpose* I ge*t loans from the Madras Dank and other 
ha n ks. 

(J. (In what secniily ?- *1. Personal se-cmitv. 

tj. You are* a hank<*i ?— . I . <»s, and director aDo in many uidliis. 

(j. Will you eloseiiln* what the*se nidhis aio?- A. They lenel money to prban* 
persons and 1 1 m * v get deposits also Irom various person’". 

(K What interest do \ou pax on the deposits? — 1. Six pet i-erif. and seve*n ( » t r 

ce*nt. 

(). And at wdial iate*s elo the\ usually lend nmne\ to private* people ? 4% 1 . Nine to 
twelve pen cent. 

D. These* Nidhis art* joint stock companies?- .1. Yes. 

(>. And what send of "eruiitx elo lhe\ take* for the loans that they give* out*' Is .j 
mi jewels v - I. de \\t*U, giaiii" and edlier thing". In one ed* the* hanks they le*nd on lamb'd 
property also. 

How many of these nidhis are in (’oinihatore v — 1. In tlie town pro]ier there 
aie eiirlil and including ihe surreni mling subiubs Ihen* are* titt<'e*n altogether. 

O What is the* e*apital «d most ed these nidhis? — 1. Two lakhs e » r three* lakhs in 
each mdlii. 

(J. And then are* divided up info shares;' — 1. Yes, 

(J. What is the usual value* of the share*:'— .1. It sells at L*0 ot JO pe*r cent, premium 

(J. What is the* i ace value* of e*ach >hau*r— i. In some hanks ID. Jo and in some 
00 per share*. 

(J. Who are the people who subscribe money to these share\s ?- -. i . Landholder, si" 
well as petfv merchants, tjadeis, (ioxernment M*r\ants. 

IK Do these' nidhis tiimice tin* \vca\ ing hade? -.1. Some of these tinders ge*t leuc." 
bom ihese nidhis. 

Q. Is all the yarn used in Coimbatore imported?- — A. Yes. Mostly through 
Madras 

(J. lias the Department of Industrie's sent a weaving clem oust i at ion parties down 
here*?--.!. Once it seems, some tw r o years ago one of fhe* parties came hut it elid not 
sta\ long and w<*ul axx.iv without making any impression upon the* pe»ople. 

Q. Art* their any fly shuttle* looms u<e*d in Doinibatorc? — .1 . No. One or twoMiv 
in tlie* Homan Catliolic Industrial School, hut they are used for coarse cloth . 

(J. You sute that Ihe weavers of Coimhatou* are convinced that their work is ion 
fine* to he done on fl\ shuttle loom. Have they ever made any experiment to see if d 
e*an lie* doner- l. No. No experiment was deme* in (Vmnbalnre. hut. I have se*cn in otlici 
places. r I’lie finished product is not as fine as that hv the* handloom. 

(>. Are tlie\ using in tliis town the improved pattern harness that was invented m 
Madura ? — . I. No. 

Q. At Ihe* pieseut time*, is tlievc any difliculty about getting golel lace from France." 
A. We* < In not get steadily, only in small quantities and the cost is voiy high. 

Q Ait* you acquainted with the factory which wais started in Madras for making 
gold lam*? -.1. Yes. 

(J Dave* you used any of that lace? — A. Yes. 

Q- Why diet yon not continue to use it? — A. It was not of such a superior sort as 
the I ranee gold i bread. It was not so nice. If was not good enough for the class of 
trade* down here*. 

Q. You say tlmi a certain number of Marwaris are come here? A. Yes. 

Q- 1 s that cjuite recently?—/!. Four or five years ago. 

Q- AYhat have these Marwaris been doing here?— A* Tliey have started in the cloth 
trade also. 
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^ How .lid they get into the doth trade V-J. These elotl.s ;U e generally sent to 
the Mahrutta count nes and knowing it tlie\ have come and settled lu re and they have 
nut large capital and arc competing with us. ^ 

Q- And do they make large advances io weavers?—.!. $ 0 \ I ar , P( > advuiC08 

They sire finding m the same way as the traders of Coimbatore 

Q. Why did the local traders ot Coimbatore allow these men to get into relations 
with weavers here?--— A. It was not possible to prevent them Irnm settling htu<‘ 

<1 But how is it that the weavers left their local merchants and wenMn the Mnr- 
waris? — A. If they give one anna moie they will go to them. 

(I The Mar war is otirred them better terms?— . 1 . They ba\e got a good deal of 
capital with them and they began to trade here and flourished, and having goi a good 
t-itj) ita! they sent for gold laee and other tilings at cheaper rates because Hi'cv onlered 
liiige (plant il ies. 

(J- They are hdler husincss men?- 1. I canned \iy lhal thc\ arc hctlci husim-ss 

men. 

Q. Have many of Hie local merchants gone out of the weaving trade in consequence 
ol the competition ot the Maiwaris? — A. They lone not stopped their work. 

(J. Is the number erf lumdlooms in Coimbatore im leasing or decreasing ? .1. It is 

met casing day by day. 

Q- (kin son tell us by how many?—.!. OJ course, a> population iii( leases looms 
also increase. 

Q. How many weavers have \ou got working for \ou? — 1. About J00, 

Q. -Would you be prepared to make experiment* with M v AiuUle lnoiih and intioduce 
them amongst \our weavers if the (Jo\ eminent sent a man to help in Mu* work? — A. 1 
ran tr\ , but it is difficult to weave cloths with gold border^ m tlv sli «!le looms. 

(J. That is a matter for experiment ? — A 1 can tiv it. It is both j have an in- 

dustiial scliool for that puipn.se and to teach weavers in older to convnue tlmm that 
fly shuttle loom is better. 

(J. There is an industrial school here?— 1 There is a school hen*, but thev deal 

mostly with timber and rough cloths \ow it seems thev have stopped even cloth 

weaving. They were dealing with coarse doth onl\ and not with finer cloth. 

l/nn'hfr Su Fdznlhlwjf ( urn w hho>/. — y. These 1 nnlhis — have they f tiled here? — 
. 1. Fifteen years ago one trank failed, hut afterwards non*- ni them failed 

y. And you an* director in two or three* hanks*"---. !. In six hanks here 1 am a 
dilector. 

y. The interests ol one* bank do not clash with those ni another 1 *' — .1. No. 
y. From where do \ou get you i t hi rad? — A. Sometimes 1 get directly Jrom France 
and sometimes Irom Madras meichants. 

y. You have got agents in f iance also?— A. Through the Bombay agents I used 
ter get. 

y Where do \ou get \niir JOlTs count ? — .1 A\ t get those \arns lrom Madias onl\. 
y. And not I min the mills here oi lactones'"- A. lleic thev have got only ‘JO or 
b<< counts. 

B y. You do not- use that count ? — A. NO. 

y. Aud is all the superior cloth consumed in this Presidency, or does it go out of 
it? - .1. Mostly it) is scut to the Bombay Presidency, the* Central Provinces and Berar. 

y. Through what place does it go? — .1. Directly from (Amibatore t h ey are sent. 
\Vc* psed to send through railway only, but owing to increase oi thefts at the railway 
st&liuns and heavy freight, we now send mostly by [costal parcels. 

y Did you complain to the railway nut hoi ities? Several Limes, but no reply. 
Last year one parcel was sent to Alimednagar. The package was opened and half Ihe 
uumher of goods were stolen away and so 1 am now sending bv post. 

y. Idie charges arc* very heavy?— A Yes A early double and sometimes even more 
by post. 

y. Dow many handloom weavers aic tlieie in this town?— I JgXKI or d, ()()(). 

They own their own looms. 

y. Dow much does each cost generally? — 1. Ti s IP per loom, 
y. Have you seen the new kind of looms in the* jail here*? A. A “s. 
y. Are they of any use at all?— A. For thc*se fine* counts and gold hordeis they are 
not of an\ use. The gold goes away and the shade* also diminishes. 

y. Wlmt about the dye stulf? Where do you get it?— A We used to get German 
dyes only. 

y. But now what dye do you use? — A. Inferior dyes only arc* got now and even that 
at a very high pi ice. 

y. Are you not using local dyes?--- A. Wc use to a certain extent also. 

Sir F. II. Stewart. — (). Are there any recognised Indian banks in Coimbatore? — 
H.* There is no Indian bank here. 

Q. Only these societies? — -A. Yes. There is a branch of the Madias Bank. Thera 
is no Indian bank here, hut all these nidliis are hanks only. 
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, -1 V; a !,n y Z td [ nw why ,ll,! atte,l) I ,t *" io ™ a co-oj)erativo Indus trial society W 
iu , ; . , J * e b pjs1rar (ame aml mallei! a meeting?— A . The trade liere requires 'i 
good deal ol capital. Especially, the prices o± gold thread and yarn are high and they 
require a good deal ot capital, These co-operative societies cannot tie of much use 
because the members only have to take shares and therefore it was not possible to have 
a co-operative society. At least one crore of rupees is necessary for starting a hie- on 
operative society winch could help all the people. * ./$’• h 

(J. Has any attempt been made to stait co-operative credit societies in tin* villages? 
—id. Not tor weaving purpo.srs. Hut there are co-operative credit societies in villages 
near the Erode taluk. There are co-operative credit societies in the villages ThertT is 
a building society here. There is the Dishict Whan IJank here and t am director and 
vice-president of it. 


Sir D . ./. 'lata - - (J. 1 here is a branch oi the Madras Bank here? Does it tri V( . 
lacilit ies to Indian u * reliant, s lien*?- . 1. On security. r 

D. You base no coin plaints In make? We have heard in different places that 
European banks do not give sullieient assistance to Indian merchants? — .1. Jt is tnm 
The think of Madras assisted (lie Slane- Mill and the Mall Mill, which are managed 
by Europeans but the\ let used to assi.sl the other mill (Dinning and Oil Maim fact unm* 
(kmijjanv, Eimiled), whieh was stalled by oui people. 

(J. \\ lint was the reason you think?— .1. They do not trust them. 

(J. They must June some ground- for doing so. They had mote eontidence in the 

othei people and not in you?— A. Yes, but they ought to* have confidence in us. 

Q- It is a case oi whether the security that you gave was good enough? —A. The 

mill has got prnpeit ies and lhe\ Ini in sufliucnt security. Tlieie arc* also machinery and 
other things. Even when tom ot the directors said t hat liny would stand as surety tin* 
Madras Bank refused. All the sureties were solvent people. They demanded some better 
surety. 

Mr. A. Chat Irrt'ni . — (> Are you connected with the Kaleswaram Mills?- I. No. 
But in the Spinning and Weaving Mills ami m the Mall Mills I have gut shares. 

(>< Have you aiiv ether remarks to make?-.l. The Madras Bank has got a lot nf 
(iov eminent money with, them lung idle without much inteiest. They can <rj Ve \\ ax 
loan to these oi d i nary banks here at low rates of interest and thus utilise the money. 
Even the directors arc icadv to stand as Nineties, ami the directors an* solvent people. 


WllAKN.N No. ^5f>. 

Mil W. E. WiN’lKH, Pirrrhn y T Slants <S' Co., Ctrl n, baton'. 

WlllTI’O Id \ IIIKM’E. 

Q. If).— So far as our expoiieiice goes with regard to cotton mills in India, there 
lias been no necessity to seek Doveinmeiit aid on technical matters. 

(>. 10.- We have no knowledge or experience ol any noticeable benefit from re- 
searches conducted by (iov eminent Departments so far as cotton mills are concerned, 
but we think that there air lertam hranehes which could benefit mills not equipped 
by European experts, such as dyeing, engineering or sizing of cotton warps. 

Q. 17 and IS. — Provided the ( Jov eminent Export produced a successful result,, , he 
should leeeive an mlcrost in the benefit derived in tin* form of a bonus, but itiAlys 
case tht* informal ion elicited should hr looked upon as strictly confidential. 

If the research is initiated by the firm, then tiny should be entitled to claim the 
benefits and anv results old. lined sliouM not he published without tin* written consent 
of t he firm . 

(*• lb. — No. with regard to cotton mills. 

Q. #>. -The existing agricultural organic I ion in South India is totally insuffi- 
cient to control 11,o row i no- „f cotton so a- to maintain or improve its quality' Cotton 
is umloul, Icily deteriorating in <|U;tl it \ in this district and hitherto no ‘ organized 
at lcm]it hv the Agricultural Department lias heen made in tliis district to control or 
improve cotton. This calls to, hotter agricultural supervision. If the omission in fhe 
pas! ha- heel) due to paucity of staff, this should he remedied without delay. 

Wood is the liiol of our district. At i.rcsont it is easily available and comparatively 
cheap l.ut the price or rate is vising rapidly and will soon 'become prohibitive The only 
other finds usable are coal and oil; both of which are not produced in this Presidency 
so that it behoves the Forest Department at least in this district to male every endeavour 
to increase the iuel supply and control it. 

Q. 2».— \\y certainly think commercial museums are useful and instructive, and 
1,1 I, lrM , r ,IH ' V s ' 1 " 11 ' 11 ; i 1 101111 of obtaining and exhibiting specimens of the 

products, of any new departure in any industry which is capable of beine developed 
in tins country. b 1 
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Q. 44. — Tile only way of improving tin* labourer** efhcicnoy mul skill that wo Training of labour, 
k 1 1 o w of, is that of setting apart so many machines in sections, the best output of 
any one section to be awarded a weekly prize. The maistry or jobber or overlooker oi 
this section to be paid a prize on the aggregate output of tin- section, but the tenter 
of any one machine which lias given the best output slum Id aho be awarded a prize. 

This s) stem not only induces jobbers or overlookers to improve their skill, but it also 
induces the ordinary labourers to do so. The system can be applied to spinning, card 
room, and loom sheds. 

() . 45. — We do uot know of any step that could lie adopted, onl\ that of sectionizing 
a mill or workshop and* paying a bonus for output. 

Q. 4(i. — We lone known boys of European parentage to enter factories as appren- Apprenticeship 
tires. They have commenced in the first stage of munntactuie and giadually worked s y Btem - 
themselves up to a first class j ms it ion. 

q — ()ur experience i^ that then* is gicat difficulty in mainl. lining regular Industrial schools, 
atlendance of the children at these schools, and in spite of a money prize, which we et0 ‘ 
ntfer to regular attendees, the difficulty remains. We think that these ought to be 
developed under compulsory tieo education and under municipal control. 

Q. 50. —We tli ink that industrial schools should he lelt entirely to the Department 
of Industries, as dual control by two departments, having different objectives, always 
leads to in efficiency. 

Q 57 — The inefficiency ot the juesent organisation oi tic* Department oi Indus- Offioial 
tries, ^in this province, a j) pears to be on account (d its being puiely an official body, and organisation, 
a< siuli, it must be more or less out of sympathy with, and not in intimate touch with, 
the tew larger industries existing. To avoid this. \\c consider tbit this organisation 
should be modified, by the suppression to a large extent oi Ibis pm olliciel character, 
and that this could be best done by placing the depaitnient umvi tin* control of a 
Hoard of Industries. The constitution oi such a Hoard should be brood, 1 \ including 
among its numbers not only heads ol firms, but also in a large proportion those experts 
w l,„ are beads of departments in firms, and who have a special and intimate knowledge 
of specific sections ot industries. Tins Hoard should also include one or two oiHeial 
members, one of whom should be piesident of the Hoard with the title oi Director of 
Industrie 1 ', lie should also be considered tin* executive oilicer of the Hoard. It w r ill be 
mod that the functions of such a Hoard arc mainly executive in character, and as such 
budgeted funds should lx* placed at its disposal. It would also have an additional 
!•“« ommendation in that it would he a permanently constituted Hoard, which could 
act in an advisory capacity to (inverimient. Finally (iovermnent would lie able to 
control it through flu* agency of its president who should be in direct communication 
with (lovernment. 

fy 7 ( S. There is in India, and this province in particular, a difficulty in obtaining Kcferenoe libraries. 

a ready reference to technical and scientific works and it would he a great advantage 
lo industrialists, if a good reference librarv were established from which honks could 
be obtained on loan. Such a library should not he open to the general public but its 
use should he restricted to responsible persons connected with industries. 


Oral Kviukack, (jtii Fkiiri \ry lfll 7. 

\otr.~ In the oral e.ra initial ion Mr. F. Stwes re pre w tiled J/essrs. T Stones Co. 

Sir F. 71. Stewart. Q. What is your principal business? 1. I suppose our largest 
department, is in connection with the spinning and weaving companies. We me also 
connected w T itli coffee and tea on the Nilgiris and surrounding hills. ^ 

Q. You use wood in your mills hoie? — 1. Ws. 

O. Have you fried coaly— A. We have ti ied coal at an outlying factory J> miles 
from here, because it is cheaper to cart it, but if does not compare favourably here 

liquid fuel, and probably if it were not for war conditions, it would woik out 


have tried liquid fuel 
cheaper than wood fuel. 

Q. Wood is cheaper than eoajy — 1 
it is more difficult to get. 

Q. Have you any difficulty in getting labour now*? . ... , T 

Q. Do you do anything yourselves to train your labour; it is entnely unskilled,] 
when it comes to von?- A. H is very largely a mailer of praetiee in the mills. 

We have not carried out the system to the full extent ot All. 

mills wx* give prizes tor the most Mihs- 


Yes, so far as the price of the wood goes, but 
1. No, none whatever. 


iv v_ 


hut in the large 


suppose, 

Then we offer prizes. 

Winter’s written statement, 

factory w T ork. , . , . -ii . 

Q. How many hands (lo von employ?-,l. In the wenvmp and spimmi-r mills «• 

have got together nearly 3,000. . i lllt 

Q. nave you any system of apprenticeship?— .1 • Xo. we have appun 

is not on any worked out system. 
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Mr. A. Ch-atterton. — Q. In regard to the question of generating power for the mills 
has anything been done in Coimbatore to get the hydro-electric scheme developed tor 
the supply of electric power*'— A. 1 think there is a scheme belore Government, bat it 
has nevei come before us, and we know nothing about it ourselves. We have m*ver 
been approached in the matter here. We hear stories of the scheme that Government 
has in view for supplying water and electric power to the town. Some years ago when the 
extension of the Cauvery scheme was taking place, Air. Gibbs and Capt. Dawson visited 
Coimbulore with a view to enquiring into the mattci. 

(J. Mow much power do you use in your mills?' — .1. About 2,000 h.p. altogether in 
the different- lactorics. ’ b 

Q- \ ou don’t consider the fuel prohlcm one ol such urgency as to compel you to 
take any steps to try and iind hydro-electric power \ ourselves:'— A. Not immediately 
I don I think. 11 the pure ol firewood goes up much more than it, is at present, then 
perhaps. 

Q. Where do you draw your supplies ot tiicwood from?-— A. From the Pul glial 
forests. 

Q- this obtained direct linin the department or through tlie contractors:"— A . 
Through eont rue lors. 

Q- V\'lial is the present j)iice of firewood in Goimbatore? — A. It is lbs. 7-8-0 a fon 
of (>8 c.fl. 

Js Unit a good quality of wood?— A. We have to sided il ; they sometimes 
bring in inferior wood, but on tin* whole it is sat isfaetorv. 

Q- .M»nr reply to quesl ion 2b you slate that the cotton that comes into the Goimlao 
tore market is detei iorating in quality; what do you attribute this to? — A. Garolessiiess 
on the pa 1 1 ol tin* ryot \ery hugely in not selecting seed and taking no trouble about 
cultivation. 

(J. Has the organisaf ion of the Agricultural Department for supplying seed not 
extended to these districts ?— A . It has to a certain extent, but I don’t think the 
ryots tealise it at all. They have not taken the trouble 1o get the seed, and 1 don't 
think [\\o Agricultural l)epin tmeut ha\e sutliriimt! v pushed it. The original “ Gam- 
bodia, was intended to be a garden cultivation. They found alterwaids tliat, it would 
grow as ordinary cotton would, and it was sown biondeasl. 

fj- The area under Gambodia is increasing?' — ,1. Yes. 

Q- That is without irrigation? — .1. Yes, lmt a very limited (pianiitv now is under 
irrigation. 

(J. Does the cotbm under irrigation fetch a better price?— J. They don’t trouble 
to kee]> it separate*, excejd when they want to select for some purpose of their own. 
They do try and select some* for seed purposes, but wdien it actually reaches the market 
it is all mixed together. 

(I There has been a great increase ol local ginneries? — .1 . Yes. 

Q- And they work satisfactorily ? — . I. T think so, yes. 

Q. Are there many presses in this connection? — .1. Only one working at the present 
time at Tirupur; there is one being 1 ‘ieeied at Goiiuhatnrc at piesenl. 

Q- What is that for, exporting cotton from this district ? — A. Y(*s, it, belongs hi 
Messrs. Volkarl Hi os. 

Q. You have some remarks regarding the official organisation which you think c 
necessary for a Department ot Industii(*s in this province, and von suggest the estab- 
lishment of a Hoard of Industries under the president y of tin* Director oj Industries, 
and you consider that this Hoard should ho ot an executive character. "Who do von 
contemplate should Ik* members of this Hoatd? You speeiiv the kind of men that y<vi 
leijil.ro, but do you uit*an that they should all be* Madras men, or do you want' the in- 
dustrial towns represented ? A. Y‘*s, ! think so. 

Q. Tiow often do you think this Ho, art! ought to meet?- t. ] have not thought il 
out to that extent, but as often as necessary. 

Q. If you have business men on a Hoard of this kind, and have executive functions 
entrusted to them, they will have to meet frequently, and there would be considerable 
difficulty to get men I mm Madina to go to Madras? — .1. T suppose so. ,A bead of a 
department cannot always la* spared from In's department. 

(). Do you contemplate that the members of this Hoard should receive any kind 
of fees or remuneration?--.! . 1 suppose they would expect something of the kind in order 
to compensate for the time they give to it. I cannot say that the details of the working 
have been thought of. 

Q. It you have a Hoard composed of a number of business men, is it not likelv that 
then respective interests might clash on the Hoard when Ihcy come to deal with matters 
laid before them?- A. Well, it is possible; the majority would have to carry the wav. 

Q. Gnder those circumstances is it not likelv that the Department of ‘industries 
would be even less efficient, than it is at present?— /I. T don’t know. 

Q. You say that the Department of Industries is out of touch with the larger in- 
dustries m the presidency. Has >otir firm ever made any application to the department 
tor assistance? — A. Not to my knowledge. 
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Q. Ah long as the linns make no application, thej are likely to he out of touch?— 
A. Yes, I suppose so; but the Department ol Industries is men: for the purpose of 
developing new industries. J don’t know that, the industries that are working well at 
present expect the Department of Industries to do much tor them. It U mow for the 
development of new industries ( 1 1 n t the Hoard would be leijiuiod. 

Q. TIave you any idea that tin* Department of Industries might be so eonstituied 
as to he of assistance to your firm, or to people who aie managing agents in a xune- 
w hat similar way? — .1. I should think they eould m some (Inert ions. 

Q. (fan you specify any directions that are Ijkely to hr oi help to voti? - .1. I will 
have to think that over. 

Q. D ave you any schools coimeded with your mills in whnli tin* half-timers re- 
c( ,jvc any education? — A. There is a municipal school lor hali-tinieis vim alteud the 
.mills. We offer prizes fm legular attendance at it. 

(K Does your firm take* any special interest in tins pailiculur hraneh of education? 
— A. .Not beyond offering them prizes for regular attendance. The school is inn en- 
tirely hv the municipality. 

Q . Is t hoi e any committee of management ? 1. Xu. 

(J. What percentage of voir box s who ;in i ha 1 t-t imers actuillx attend tins school? 

T. 1 don't know, bill it is very small. They are veiy n legular in attendance too. 

(). You sax in reply to question Id that tiie only step tint could lie adopted to »m- 
ji] ( »x c tlie (efficiency of the workmen is that ot “ seel ionizing a mill or xvork-hop and 
paying a bonus foi output." Do \nu think that education aniouu 1 null hands would 
liav( any elTeet in improxiug tlu*ir oflirhn(\ ; ha\c you any experience in that dilection? 
A. 1 am afraid not. T suppose a geneial knowledge would make ^kcni more rfti< imt. 

d. J I live you observed whether the municipal school lias pinduccd nv definite results 
amon'j yout own mill hands? — .1. None whatever. 

O. Then vou say, in reply to question tint enmiucn ini museums “ax* i;se I u I 
and instructive". Is that answer trained in reply to an\ definite o'peiienre in vniir 
film, or is it a, general opinion ?--. 1 . A general opinion, that all Then* is no eomniei- 
cial museum here. 


Unn'Iilc Sir R. A. M nn h rrjrr.- -~d. With ret el cnee to quest ions 17 and IS, \uu sax that 
the Government expcit “ should renixe an inteiest in the benefit dei ived m the fonu 
of a Imnus." Who pays the bonus, and who decides w hat bonus should be gixcn?-A 
The Imnus would liaxe to come out ot the profits. 


(). These experts are Government, servants, of course, xxill they iia\(‘ a ire* hand 
in receiving lion uses from any pmafe linn? — 1. It would ha\e to he annum d i 
suppose (Invernmeiit haxing lent toe ser\ ices cd the expejl, mix pax men! would haxc 
f o go 1 h rough the (iovernnieiit presumably. 

(i. Then any bonus given b\ a private nnlustiial lnm i to !>e sent In ( mx enimeni 
fii>j?--.l. Dresuinabl \ Government liaving lent the sr-xinw (i the expeit ami a ^itis- 
faetoi \ result resulting, (biveinment xvould have knowledge ot tin* whole llnnu, ami the 
( ioviTinnent sanction ot a propoilmn ol profits in tin* joim ol a bonus would help and 
.would he workable. 

O. Hut the profits would come aHejwaids, not msiaiith as soon as the xxoik was 
done ? — A. Yeeessaril v the bonus would have to be d'pendrni upon sueces.s. 

(K So he xxill go on getting this bonus xeai niter ye i r I- 1 should think so, 
smue workable scheme of that description might he burned. 

• Q. S of a bonus in a lump sum became he ha- dGcoxeivd sonietliintr winch voi-ld 
he useful to vour firm ? — .1 . Yes. 


a prize on file 
J . \\ e l eu 1 1 
the full extent 


Sir J). J. Tala. — Q. A sort of voxalty \nu mean? — J. Ve> 

Thni'hlc Sir R. X. Mtftkrijrr.- (>. You say in ienl\ to (|iieslion II, 
or jobber or overlooker of this section to he pa 
section.” Is that the custom in your own him 
prizes in money. We h ive not carried if out t 
the section benefits. The jobbers do. 

s What you recommend here vnu haw* o'd imii d out v 
ro use (o be able to carry if out . , , 

0 You tli ink that industrial schools si. mild he develop'd umh r compulson tree 
od neat ion and under municipal control : Arnold <h *se I, fe: factory bo.xs, or for all men 
of that class?-- A. We are thinking rtneffx of ih< empioym- 

(). Won’t it be hard for them and not foi the others: would it not affect xour 
factory labour that wav? — .1. I thould not tlmik so. 


* the maisfrv 
ngeu eg. if (‘ out put. of < In* 

[ f oh In 1 . x\ e g i v e t hem 
xi t loit each member of 

.1 . No, we hope i n d Uf'- 


Q. You said, in reply 


in Mr. Cldiltt'iloii, 1 bill if S vim-v (lillirnll in <■<•( !'<>' ■■ In 


attend regularly,' ami it vnu make il . rmipuKo, y vou ll.ii.k it will affix t vo.ir 

labour? — A. Tt would be in their oxertime. . ... w • < 

(l But that system of compulsion will not mtenerc with your getting sufficient 

labour? — A. I don’t think so at all. 
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Q. What objection have you got io open the library to the public? Is it because 
it will be difficult to find out who should and who should not be allowed access to it, 
and who would have the power to decide? If 1 won I tlieic would I have to give evidence 
t hat I urn an industrial man before I am allowed to seethe books ? — A . ] should think 
the librarian would only be allowed to issue them. 

(j. Don’t you think that would give him a good chance of blackmail? — A. No, aou 
run abuse anything. The only thing is it you open the library to the public, most oi 
the books would be out with the pubim, and tin 1 library would not serve the purpose 
for which it was intended. 

It would do if you subscribed among your own industrial community, not when 
the ( iovei nment lms staited the library?- A. It there was a small subscription the in- 
dustiial men would subscribe. If the library was intended for that purpose, what is 
tin use o! throwing it open to the public. 

fj. Practically it will be \erv difficult to draw a line? — A. (jovci nment can do 
these things if they wist) to. 

Sir F. //. Sfnrtwf. (J. flow <lo you icmnl y on i labour by contract, by sardars . 1 . 
In our codec works, lot the labour we leijitiie there, we do it hy contract, lint for tlie 
spinning mill we ne\or have any difficulty, They just conn* along. ( M course tin' foice 
has inci eased b\ degrees, the mill has grown. In the early days there was no difficulty 
in getting them, and they have in< reused in numbers 

Mr. A. C/m'I tvrlon . — (>. Arc these hands taken on through gauge is." — A. Yes, they 
arc brought, in that way but it is not a regular contract system. 

(K Then you |>;iy individual wages to the men m to flu* gangers?- 1. We pay the 

men. 

Sir 1* - //. Su'mtrt.- (J. Do you lone labour troubles here — strikes? — 1. Not loi a 
good number oi \oais. There was a small stiike some five or six years ago, but the 
cause of that was due more to bad management; it was not the labourers’ taull. 

,s>/ i M. ./. lata. (J. How many cotton mills are there in Southern India v - .1. I 
could not say accurately myself, but about a dozen. 

( J- Are they spinning and weaving combined?-- .1. Most of them ate only spinning. 

A* 1 .' weaving nulls?- \. Oi couise t ho Buckingham and Carnatic arc weaving, 
those art 1 in Madias. 

Q- Furl bet south, there arc very lew weaving nulls?-.!. WV ourselves l*;,vc a 
(ertain amount of weaving. 

(J. Ymir vain goes to the handiooni weaver pi incipa I ly ?— I. Yes 

Q- Is there a gical demand lot it among the bandloom u* i uv eis ? 1 . Yes. 

bk What is the highest count you spin here? A. 1 Cs. 

Q- you get piiir cotton locally, or do you import if? — .!. Mostly locally. A <•( r- 
fain aimamt is imported from western disliicO. 

(y ^ cotton do you use lot the coarser counts ?- A. There aic low >rade cottons 
in this district as well. 

(J. Your labour is mostly local, and not imported?—.!. AN local. 

lluve \ on any female labour as well;' — . I. for reeling ouH 

1)0 vnu have for your looms a particular class of bandloom weaveis nV | 1() < 
m and woik. foi \ou? \. When we starteil our weaving we bad to import weaveis 
liom Madras to stall them nIY, but the others soon picked up the work. We have some 
of the haudlnom la bom who come in by degrees, but they would not in the ho«riimimr. 
I suppose it was prejudice. * 

, (,!• say that you have bad no strikes. That means you find the labour saliS- 

lactmv ?— .1. Yes, if they are properly bandied, they are <piitc satisfaetorv. 

All vom law mat ci ini comes from the immediate neighbourhood ? — ,J Nearly 
all. Tbei e is a ceitain amount of cotton imported from western districts. 

Ha, i'UIc Sir HarnlUhnji (' an nnUlia }h - (). You suggest control of fuel; what do \nu 
mean by “ control ” of the fuel by Government ? - . 1 . The F West Department. 1 sup 
pose, could control the growth and distribution of it. 

(). Distribution only to industries and not to other people?— A T don’t know that 
I could lay down the law for that, but I think it might be controlled. Tt seems as ii 
Die fuel supplies of South India will be worked out, and surely that is not awessun. 
1 hat is for the Forest Department to reply to. 

y 1 w:,n< tok„„ w about Hie control: is it to protect the forests tor the industries f- 
. I . As tar as possible. 

,1 . r - Y Wi ; th <° Sil ' Fazolhliov’s last, question, do vm mean 

that you wish the industrial supply eliminated from the competition of domestic and 
other demands'- - . I’liere is a class ef fuel which is quite suited for domestic purposes 
but is not sui.cd tor commercial. We have to limit the si/e of our fuel. We cannot 
take small stun. 

Q. Where do you buy cotton, where do your lmvers stand and huv; do they go into 
the market or into the villages ?— .4. The sellers come to our office. ‘ 
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Q. The cultivator or the middleman ?— A . The middleman generally, \erv often 
the ginner. 

Q. Any cultivators? — A. Some oi the hlgger cultivators who have got their own 
ginneries. 

Q . Is it a sort oi co-operative arrangement !'- .1. No. the hi» man himseli; as a 
jule it is the middleman who does all that. 

Q. About how small a lot is it worth your while to buy?- A. Ten Madras candies 
and upwards. 

(J. Are there any markets here organised cotton market >? A . No, there is a 
market in Tirupur which is a rent re moie or less, lmt it is not an organised market. 
There are a, great number oi buyers. The middleman does all the collecting. 

Q. Even there the cultivator does not bring it in? A. No, there ate von few of 

them. 

(J. Why do they not bring it in!' -.1. J export tot a good man\ leasOUs. Thex are 

too small for one thing, probably not suflicionlh independent iinancialU, and not up- 

to-date enough. 

Q. T take it that there is always about the same nuinhor oi men in most pails ot 

India so indebted that thetr erops aje pie-engaged, and also tluuo is a <jreat nnmher of 

people whose erops are not pre-engaged. In innn\ paits ot India tlie cultivator brings 
the crop directly to the market and there sells it. That never takes place here;' — .1. No. 

Q. I mean tin* sight ol a dozen rails belonging to a cultivator coming into the 
market, in the morning would he something cntirch out ol the wav here ?-- A . Yes. 

Q. l)o you buv nothing hut lint, m do vou buy kapas also'"-— 1 Stanes A To. do 
ginning themselves, and in such eases we buv kap.i", 1 nil a i\ tub* we merelv contract 
tor the lint. 

Q. From other people's gins*' — .1. Kven in 1 la* con* when we j n nuiselves, a ton- 
tiaetor will bring in li is kajias. Wo lm\ I lie lint and hi* takes the .-.red away. 

Q. And he pays so much for ginning!" A. Yes. 

O. What is tour ginning charge!' .1 About fls. (> per camh ot nlK) lh. 

Q. You say you have got a local shm!-stnplc cotton here a 1 ' well as \our Cambodia? 

.1. Yes, it is the old cotton which has horn gradually ousted by the Cambodia. The 
t ' ade name w as Salem*-. 

(>. What is the oidinarv maigin in price per candy a^ between good (YmLodiu 
and the local short stapler J. Anything from ID. -10 in oil a <and\ ot oOO Ihs. 

O You get a good deal ot mixed stuff you sax!*' I. Yes. 

(K fs that mixed bv tin* eultivatoi oi by tin* middleman or ginner?- I. ll is vnv 
hugely mixed by the ciiltjvatoj. He does not take the trouble to keep 'hem "epaiate 
as lie picks them tiom tlie field. 

(), Does the average cultivator glow more than one kind oi cotton!" .1. It is gmwu 
mixed in the ground, I mean tlie mixed Cambodia. 

(). 1 thought I understood you to -;i\ that one kind n.i- grown a** garden eiop 

;md one us held crop!' 1. Nome is grown in the open field and some as garden <:op. 

He doe*. not mix the old vtulV, the Salems with the Cambodia as a mb*. 

. (J. Does anvbodv else do that I’m him!'- .1. I don’t think it m l.ugclv done. They 

an* all capable ol doing it, it it suits their pm pose 

(j. Do von sell ihe seed from tin* gin or is it taken a a ay bv the men!'-- .1. if, js 
taken away by the men who contract. 

• Q. Is it possible to ascertain by examination whclhei it is mixed Cambodia nr cue 
kind or the other in the kapas stager — .1. Ye>. The seed is ijuite difierent. Tin* Cam- 
hodia seed is a l)ig seed; even in ginning it is immediately not nod because* ton haw* 
difierent sized grids. 

Q. It lias been suggested b\ vainm- authn uii" that in oidci to ptevcnt mixtUic 
in the gins that a system of licensing gins should he pmvided which should make tin* 
gins liable to penalty il they disobeved cirtain jireserijituiiis with regatd to keeping 
the seed unmixed or the selling of mmm! inix**d \\ li.it is v<mi opinion c;t tint idea? 

A. 1 don’t think that there is scope tm it here- Ircaimc I don’t think tin* mixing does 
take place' in ginneries here so much. 

(J. You think it is mostly done 1>\ the r\ot to start with. Ihe iyol or tlie middleman *' 
—A. J cannot, say who, hut it is not done while ginning. 

Q. You say that ijuality hi*re is deteriorating; what action do you think should he 
taken to try and prevent it’ from deter hunting !'— A Prinurilv I think the si*lec J ion of 
seed and the disuse of inferior seed. 

Q. How would you prevent that?- -A. As the\ do in Egvpt- I hey have a *tn 
tliere of only allowing certain seed. 1 think tlie (lowinmcnt could bring in ‘•onm Lmd 
of Act which could forbid the use of indiscriminate ^ecd, if they really mean to improve 
the class of cotton in this count i*v. 

Q . But where do these people get flicii "ced I rom- from the ginneries!--- 1. Yes, 
from the contractors. 


Start" t 
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Q . Would it uot be easier in purify the stream at its source; do you think it would 
be any good licensing people who sold col ton seed Y~—A . That might/ be a form of con- 
trolling the seed that is sold. 

(J- It would be rathei 1 difficult to carry it down to small individual cultivators; how 
much cotton docs the average cultivator produce? — A. I don’t know. Some little men 
would only produce two or three candies, perhaps upwards; some are very small. 

Q. lie h rings i 11 three or lour li mid red pounds ol cotton at a time? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen anything laid down in the district to your knowledge by the 
Agricultural Department in the way of sale of seed? — A. The Agricultural Department 
oiler to supply seed, but there is no pushing it among the natives. Much could be (hue* 
in that way. 

Q. Do you know how they ariUnge the sale oi this seed, and bow they oiler it fur 
salt' in Hit' \illagcs? — . i 1 don’t know' the exact working of I lit' Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

(>. Do amu know if there is an agricultural association or sub-association in thi> 
district? . 1 . Not to my knowledge, not amongst the lvols. 

O. You arc n ol a member of it, if theje is one? — . 1 . No. 

Do you know how main agricultural assistants an* at work in this district 
olVering seed for sale, or explain to t lie cultivator the advantage of it?— A. I have not 
met an\ oi them. 

O. You don't seem entirely in touch with the wanking nf the department your-adi. 
{'mild wm explain in what way Hu* Agricultural Department could adopt .1 more ueli\e 
policy in this respect. Do you Hunk more staff F needed to enable tlu*m to do men of 
w T liat f 1 1 ex are doing at prescnl*-' They started all rifilft, but it is not sufficiently 
widespread, and v\hal is needed is more of wb.it they are doing at present. 


WllMKSS No. k Jb(j. 
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(J. ^ r i. -Yes! A much none detailed and pi ct iso knowledgi* of the distribution 
of conimeicially use* I ul fort's! tret's and plant" (Inin is at present available is \ery 
necessary. 

(J. khh — 1 ty tin' appointment of special research oMiceis (as siiggesled below) and by 
a closer co-n point ion with the Jjolanieal Sunev of India. 

Tilt* special object in view would be to obtain exact information, not so much of the 
botanical distribution of each species, but rather oi its commercial distj ibul ion. That 
is to say, of the limits within which it is found in such quantities and of siu h quality 
as will assure it* successful commercial e\ plojtnl ion . 

Q. i? 7 . — Dy tlie (uiblicat ion and distribution of monograph." with full information 
and h\ the creation of an information hiucau. as proposed below. 

(,K LM). —There is already a for« si museum at (Yurnhntorc which should be further 
developed and pailly rearranged with a view to affording Hie fullest commercial and 
industrial . 11 lormat ion . Tilt* catalogue of the museum should be readily available to ah 
ml ere^t * d in foit'si, products. 

(id There i" urgent need tor the creation of a rcseuieli branch to the Madras 
Forest Son ice on lines similar to those of the Forest, Research Institute at Debra Dun. 
The research officer’ coultl be attached most conveniently to Hu* Madras Forest College 
at, Coimbatore, where then* is already a well-found and de\ eloping forest museum and 
a la 1 00 laboratory. 

The ri»s.»i rcli officers I would recommend are — 

1 . A forest economist. 
k\ A svh ic nil urist . 

3 . A botanist (ecological). 

I. A zoologist (mainly entomologist), 
b. A chemist. 

b \ conjmereial expert in charm* of an information bureau. 

The existing research institute at Debra Dun cannot cope with the demand*, of the 
whole oNtidin and if the interests of tin* Madras Presidency in this respect are not to be 
•shelved for an indefinite period a local research institute is imperative. 

C bo — The first three officers suggested in tht' last paragraph should he trained 
foresters, as a knowledge of sylviculture and experience of forest conditions is essential. 
These three posts must be provided for. therefore, by an increase in the cadre of tho 
Forest. Service. 

The zoologist and the chemist, T consider, should he recruited by the direct appoint- 
ment of experts in those sciences. ' 1 
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Dio commercial expert should be primarily a business man with experience of busi- 
ness methods and requirements. He should maintain a close touch with the markets 
and with industrial concerns interested in the raw products ol the forest. 

He would serve as intermediary between the research officers proper especially the 
economist, and the manufacturers or consumers. It would he his province not only i„ 
make the results obtained by the research officeis available lo the busines.- ami industrial 
world, but to indicate to the former the direction in which tnrtliei research is desirable 
and the form in which in formation is to Ik* prepared. 

The whole inslitule must he under the presidentship of a Forest (llffi er of experi- 
ence, who will be in a position to co-ordinate and direct the efforts of a ll the specialists 

Q. 74. — Yes, 1 think so. ‘ ‘ ‘ " “ 

It seems to me that this could best he securc*d by tin* institution of a provincial 
.Board of Scientific Advice <d which the heads of all research institutes and of all 
* scientific departments would be members. 


C- -■) — I he cat dopiies, and the periodical lists of additions, of all libraries from 
winch hooks ol reference may he borrowed -liould he furnished to all .escaoh institutes 
and may also be made available to industrial concerns where possible. 

Q. ] 06.- -Ihe lorevts require to be opened uj> by roads and modern means of mecha- 
nical transport. 

, v (f Oils has already been done in a leu instance's, e.<r., the teak phmtatious 

ot l\ dam bur. It would be possible, no doubt, to ciiatc othci mu-c owtul plaidations, but 
tlicy are apt to be very expensive and leqiiiie additional establishment Their i list 'men- 
tion lies in assured demand at e pi ices fManlai ion-, m selected localities 

ol noinlxi.r i/mla Imririun for tea-boxes ami pnekiny eases miphl prove- successful. 

1 queslicm ol the defieiem ies in forest transport. Im- .dreadv met with 

official m-oynitmn ; the slow prepress is due lo shortage ot officers am .be I;,,-! of funds 
A more prenerotis expendil tire on well eoi.sidei.-cl schemes would an, hmhledlv prove 

miiuneiutixe in a verysheut time. In aclclilion. I would mm! lii.d 'suitable 

officers should he cneourasrecl to si inly what i- bc-iny done in (bis dm-, -lion in other 
pails of 4 he world, either Icy heiup spc-eiallv deputed or hv financial a-sislanc-e when on 

(CilW* 

This recommendation applies not only to the study of met hods of transport 1ml to 
nil other brunches of forest work. 1 


Su f/filancni/tn/ answer* to <ju ; 

(>. IT.— The loan ol (inw-l iinicnt expert- should he yivon lo the- lull exlenl that 
eiiemnstamc-s permit. it would depend on the paitieulai mi, mnslam-es <d l|„- case 
w hel her Ihe titans or companies .she i: I he called upon to pay tm ibis , \p,-n assistance, 
hoi m.-lanec, in the ease ol a new company stailinp a new in'dcislrv (In- nssislame mic-hl 
be paven praluitously ; w lieleas a well-,-slaldisln-cl firm tvcpiirinp- advice ecmld 
justifiably- be called upon to coulnhute actual expenses and, in certain cases, an expect 
let* m addition. 1 


(J. 1 *S. The procedure licit* again would depend on tin* < ireum>1ames of the parff- 
• V, ai ' (;,w ° brdiiiiuily <lo\ eminent should he at I iljt 1 1 \ to publish lor ihe general *mnd 
11 m* resit Ms obtained by its expert. But <h,s should not iimdve n betiu*.ul oi nn\ 1?ade 
seen'ts lo the sole possession of which the firm concerned is genuinely entitled. I w<m!d 
have each case decided on its ow n mciits. 

* n' mi ^ 11 uo11 ,Kl undertaken by the Imperial Hoard of Scientific Advice 

• (>. 40. — II (iovernmenl supplies the raw material on tavourablr terms, e.g , wood m 

hamboo for wood pulp, there should he some otlicial c out ml or siijien i-k.ii b. m.Miie liiat 
the bust 1 1 ess is being properly run. Otherwise there is the danger that the coneo-inn 
might be used merely to secure a monopoly or else that iho \nitme iimv tmu out a 
failure* through inefficient management when it might have been a pnhrtlv sound nm- 
position if well directed. ' 

0- ;,, h — \s far as industries (le])end(*nt on the forest-, aic < mo-ci m*d, and espniallv 
fiom the forest point, of view, the organisation i,- jiraiiieallv non-ex istent. Tin* most 
important work of tin* Forest Neiviee is (d a high!; let hnieal nalmv and a h-lmlenllv 
trained officer at I lie head is a \er\ m-ftssaiy *-t c* j * tovank a hettei state ot a ft airs. I 
understand that the necessity Im* a Ohici fonsei vatm ioi th* Madias fhesiih ne\ lias 
b(H'n admitf(‘d, but that the actual creation ot the post has keen deterred owing to tin* 
■war, or for some other reason. 1 am of opinion that the post should be created forthwith. 
It is impossible for a layman (o arrive at a roi reel \ ieu of tec hnical question*'. No 
untrained officer would be allowed to deride teebn leal points in engineering and fheic 
is no reason w hy forestry should he put on any of tier footing. 

(J. ?tt. — Tiie difficulty has been a want of knowledge as to when* tin* partirulai 
mentifie work required is to In* found. If one is laced with the probabilif\ of having to 
address a number of libraries, possibly without success in the end, one k ant do 
without. 
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y. 102. — 1 have no technical knowledge of hydro-electric installations and cannot 
ol course appreciate all the difficulties, hut it seems to me that there are immense 
possibilities in this direction. Then* arc numerous places in the hills of this Presidency 
w Jit* re water could he used for developing; powfr. 1 believe that there is no insuperable 
difficulty in conveying electric power over considerable distances, indeed this is already 
being done. If several large power stations were to he elected at suitable points most of 
the industrial centres could be supplied. At present a va ry large* quantity of wood 
is consumed for industrial purposes; this results in high prices and even in shortage* of 
fuel. I believe* that this is actually the case in Madura. Electric power would set fm* 
therefore, a large; quantity of wood hied for domestic purposes anel the price would fall 
automatically in consequence. 

y. lid.— The stems ot t lie* cniton plant, anel possibly ed some* other eiops, wdrich 
lorm waste material at present, are very suitable* for papei -making. Piobablv a con- 
siderable number ol tin woods leu whnli at present no use can be toiiml would be* 
suitable* for wood pulp. 


Oir.w. Fv inr.vcK, bin Fkj«iu t \kv 1917. 

Sn F. //. Shirti/I -y. Vent belong to the* Finest Service? — .1. Yes. 
y. Von are* the Principal ot the* Forest College*?'— A. Ye*s 
y. When wastin’ college slarte*d ? — A . It was started in July 1912. 
y. Was there a forest college in this Presidency before?- A. There was no forest 
college for the* training of range* officers. Put we had in 1905-06 a sort of class for 
I In* lower subordinate-*. That was attached to the office of the* Cemservator of this circle. 

y. Is your work entirelv training anel teaching, or do you do anv reseaich voik? 

— .1. I cannot sav that we* do any resea red i work at present. 

y. What is your staff?— A, We* have* two Imperial Service Officers and two Pro- 

vine ial Service Officers besides mvsdf. Anel th(*n there is a Curator ot the* Museum 

y. r l In* Provincial Service* Officer- aic lliov European'?—.!. They are* both Anglo- 
I udians at present. 

y. lfe> vv many students have* you at pi esent ? -A. We have just at present 58 
siudents. We* take in hi stuelenls ;d tin* beginning ol each vear. The* course js one* «d 
two vears. 

y. Have* yon room lor all the* student**?- .1. os. I rdiould coiruler il inadvisable 
to take* in anv none* betnuse you cannot deal with a edass of more* students, I should con- 
sider that d() is the maximum number that can be* tackled. 

O. Are* the* students in Oovcrnment se*rvice already or are* they private* students ?- 
A. Two-thirds of them are in tin* llritisfi Oovcnmient service. The majority of the 
others are* chiller in the se»rvicc* ol <n de]mte*el bv Native* Stales or bv Ccvlon and two or 
three* are private students. 

y. \ ou say in your answers that a inueh mole* detaileel and precise knowledge* of the 
distribution of e ommerctall y useful forest trees and plants than is at present available* 
is very necessai v. What would be your way of going about that work? Would you 
require more stall? — .1. We* certainly want more staff. We should like to have a special 
officer. There is an officer at present who has been recently appointed and who is doing., 
more* or less vvliat 1 have suggested. 

y. Who is that?- -A. Mr. Alfred Lushington. 

(K Can one* officer deal with the whole* question? — A. The staff will of course have 
to be* increased in course of time. 

y. Do vem recommend tin* development of the fores! work on the* commercial sielt* ?— **— 
A.le-V. 

y. You make certain lecornuiendations in regal'd to that. T)o von want a commercial 
expert te> In* in charge of the information bureau?— A. Yes. 

y. And you also think that (here is urgent need for a research branch to the Forest 
Service in tin's Presidency ?- -A. Yes. 

Q. Could you give your reasons for thinking that it is specially necessary in this 
province?- A. It is not specially necessary in this Presidency more than anywhere else. 

C. Do you think that generally speaking there is need for provincial research insti- 
tutes?- A. (ireot need. 

Q. You would have them apait from the* Central Institute at Debra Dun? — A. Yes 
What r mean is that local conditions differ so much in this country. 

Q. You give fin* designation of the additional officers that you would lie inclined 
to recommend. You mention a zoologist and a chemist. Whom would they come 
under? Mould they he all members of the Forest Service? — A. I would have it on the 
same system as has been working in Debra Dun. 

Q. On the same lines?— A. Yes. For instance Dr. A. 1). Tmms. Tie was not a 
Forest Officer. He was a zoologist. He has now left. 

Q. To what service did he belong? — A. As far as I know he was recruited directly 
from England. 
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Q. .By whom? — A. By the (Government of India for this special post. 

Q. Your commercial man, would he be a member of the Forest Service?— A. I thiuk 
that it would be preferable that he should be for this special billet. 

(J. Would you be able to gel a man of ability for work of this sort? He would not 
he able U) rise to other posts in the service?— A. Yes. I suppose you could retain his 
services by giving him an mere mental pay over a series of years. 

Q. If this appointment were made, it would be a very important one. It is one 
for which the need is urgent? — . 1. 1 think so. 

Q. In reply to question 10(> you sav that forests require to ho opened by roads and 
modeni means of mechanical transport. Is there any sort oi engineering service 
attached to the forest service?—.!. Within tin* last three or four years one* officer waB 
originally appointed for the whole of India. That was quite iiiMiffirient and then 
subsequently we had two or three special engineers appointed for the Madras Presidency 
and at the present time we ha\e actually one, 

Q. In your opinion would two he .sufficient lor the whole of the Presidency?—.!. 
L do, not think that two will he sufficient for the immediate needs. Hut f presume that 
after some time two will lie sufficient If you lecruitod a large staff there might not he 
sufficient work for it after a period of years. 

Q. You think that more men would lx- required at the start to get the thing in 
working' order and that after that is done a small number will be sufficient to keep 
abreast of current work?— /I. I think so. When all the construction work is done, the 
work then will bo more or loss adxisnry. In that case a small nunibei would he suffi- 
cient. 

Q. What would be tbe posit ion of these engineers? flow would you recruit them? 
— A. T am afraid I am not capable of saying how’ the cngiuceis e n be recruited 

Q. Would they be full members ot llie Forest Service capable o' i ing to the head 
of it? — .1. They would not bo able to i iso up to the headship of iiic Forest Service. 
That will be quite impracticable That will be worse than the present arrangement. 

(). You say vk l undei stand that the necessity for the post of :i Chief Conservator 
has been admitted and that tin* actual creation of the post lias boon deferred." What 
is the present organisation ? — .l There are lour Conservators who an* entirely inde- 
pendent of each other and they an* under the orders of the Forest Commissioner who 
is a Member of the Hoard of lieveniie and who obtain** his orders direct from (Jove la- 
ment. 

(J. Is there an officer called the Senior Conservator?- .1. The Senior Conservator 
is only senior in regard to service and pay. He li:i- nocontiol ovei tin* others. 

* Q. C lie in Madras as a rule?- — 1. I do not. think so Not necessarily. It, has 
varied considerably. At piesent lie r- in Trichiiiopnly'. 

(). Is the Member of the Hoard in charge oi forest ,s the propel and likely person 
who would he consulted by tin* ( invcrnnient in matters rclaibig to the administration 
of forests? — A. At present a Member of the Hoard of Tlevemn* h in charge of forests 
and has no technical training at all. 

Q. With reference to the question of utilising the hydro-electric power sources 
in this part of the country, lias any thorough simov been carried out in this Presi- 
dency hv the (Government ? — A . I do not know. 1 have not hoard of any. 

Mr. A. C hntterfon . — (>. Tn regard to the question of forest engineering that lias been 
raised in your note, wo have bad a good deal of information tendered to us. We have 
been told that timber extraction is very difficult and that there are many problems con- 
nected witli local transport that have not been properly woiked out. Is that so? — .-1 . 
There are a great number of problems connected with Indian Forestry that require to 
bo investigated. 

Q. Ts it necessary to appoint, a considerable number of forest engineers straight 
a wav? Would it, not do quite well at the present time if we utilise tin* scrv ires of 
Public Works Engineers to deal with the ordinary engineering problems which crop 
up in the forest reserve areas? — .1. f should fh’nk that a capable Public Marks Fngi- 
neer ought, to be able to do quite well Tlicic arc no special engineering problems. 
There might be in a few ease*. 

Q. Have the recognized methods of extraction of timber in other countries been 

tried here? A. I think that very probably a Forest officer would be capable of saying 

whether it would be possible to introduce the systems here nr not. 

Q. T)o you know whether any of the Forest officers in the Madras Presidency have 
been deputed to study these things specially abroad?-.! I do not know of any Forest 
officer that has been’ deputed to study any question of transport. As far as T know 
nobody has been sent. I sav that they should he sent. 

Q. If this question of ‘extracting timber were taken up in the Madras Presidency, 
have you sufficient experience of the different forests here to enable you to say how many 
men ’would be likely to be required? Ts vour experience mainly confined to this 
part of the country? — A. T know about half a dozen districts. 
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Q. Would it be necessary to put on u lorest engineer in each districts — A . I do not 
tliink so. I tiiink we could manage very well at least tor a time with one man tor eacli 
circle. 

Q. That would mean four for tlic whole Presidency Y—A. Pour or five for the 
whole Presidency. 

Q. You have been Principal of the Pores t College here and you are stationed in 
Coimbatore itself for some time and you are fairly well-acqi^ainted with the history 
of the work that has been going on here!* — *1. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what happened to that scheme which was introduced in the 
Ana in a la is to get out timber ? There was also a saw mill? — A. Yes. Near Mount 
Stuart. There was also a ropeway. 

Q * How was that scheme engined ed? Was it done entirely by the Porest Depart- 
ment Y—A. \ es. It was >inne before l came here. That w r as done entirely by the Porest 
Department. 

Q- Were there any difficulties connected with the working of it? — -A. The main 
difficulty was this. It was run by water power and there was no water for half the year. 
The stream on which it depended ran dry for hall the months in the year. 

(J. And therefore they could not go on ? J. That is so. 

Q- AYas it. not known that the stream ran dry for half the year? — A. They must 
have known that it ran dry. 

Q. Is that suw mill still working there? — A. It is not working there. It is mw 
working in Coimbatore. It has been sold to the industrial school here. 

Q. And what has become of the ropeway ? - /I . That has been given up too. Every- 
thing has now to bo brought down by cart. 

Q. The result, of this experiment in lorest extraction seems to indicate that you 
want technically qualified men to deal with these problems?— -A . 1 think so. 

Q. In this district there is a very large area of forest, (‘Specially in the lulls in 
North Coimbatore. Is there much economic* produce extracted?- — A. There is a good 
deal in the wav of minor produce but. not much in the way of major produce or iuel. 

Q. Why? — A. You must have demand. There is not much big timber. 

Q. We have this morning heard that the supply of firewood is not satisfactory and 
that the prices are rising and that most, of the wood conies from Pal glint forests. Is it 
not possible to get firewood out of the North Coimbatore forests?- -A. 1 think the long 
lead would lie prohibitive. It. is a very Jong load and it, is entirely by road. You will 
have to take it all in carts. 

Q. As regards the minor produce of the North Coimbatore tract, do you know 
how that, is extracted? — A. It used to be mostly jiiyrabolams and the collection was sold 
to contractors. 

Q. That is assigned in areas? — A. The system varies. It i> either sold by auction 
to contractors or collected departmentally by the hill men and brought into central 
depots and then sold. 

Q. Is /to* possible here through flu* agency of these hill men and the central depots 
to obtain any special produce that may be wanted? A. Any special produce that is 
required could be brought in. 

Q. We could not get it through the agency of the contractors? — A, Ye% wt could. 

(). Do you know if it would be a good thing to put up a plant for wood distillation 
in some area like North Coimbatore with a view' to improving the forest produce and 
creating a demand for forest produce?- — .1. I tliink il would he. I do Tint know much 
about tiie processes and the cost. Tf that is a feasil^e arrangement, that would be an 
excellent thing to do. w 

(J. Assuming that il, is a commercial proposition would it la* to the advantage of the 
forest to introduce il?- A . I tliink it would be of very great advantage. 

Q. You mentioned thal myrabolnms are largely sold from the North Coimbatore 
area. Have any steps been taken at any lime to increase the supply of these tanning 
yielding plants? Or is it entirely left to natural production? — A. As far as 1 know’ it 
is left to natural production 

Q. AYould it 1)0 possible to establish forest plantations of this class? — A. I had the 
other day an enquiry regarding wait lies and whether they could bo grown and as a 
matter of fact we are just going to undertake a small experiment- to go into the matter. 

Q. These wattles are growing in the Nilgiris? — A . Yes. 

Q- Ts there any very large quantity? — .1. There is quite a considerable quantity. 

Q. Is it scattered?---.!. Not very. You get it round about Ootacamund and Ooonoor. 

Q. Is it a practicable proposition to collect them? — A. I think so. 

Q. Are there any areas specially planted ?- -A . Yes. They are being worked now 
for fuel. 

Q. You mean the wattles? — A. Yes 

Q. Ts the hark sold?— A. Not much. 

<?. How long does it take to grow it so as to be a commercial proposition? — A. I 
have never served in the Nilgiris. Five or six years, I should think, perhaps ten years. 
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Mr. A. L hatter ton.— Q. In many places we might take it that where you grow 
tanning yielding trees, the commercial prospects would be very much better if you 
combine it with the question of wood distillation?— A. 1 think so. Yes. J 

Q. You can then strip the bark for tanning purposes and convert the wood into 

charcoal? — A . Yes. 

Q. You are beginning to make experiments in Coimbatore in connection with these 
wattles? — A. As a matter of fact, we have not begun. I have not yet got the seed. 

Q. Where do you propose to plant it, in the plains or in the hills?- .1. I am intend- 
ing to do that merely as an experiment in the Forest College ground and another in the 
Bolamputti valley which is about 20 miles from here. 

Q. There is another question on which you, with your experience, will probably 
be able to give us some information! and that is with reference to the tresh increments 
annually to the forest growth in this part of the country Have yon any special know- 
ledge about it?- -A. 1 think that differs lor each lores! and for each locality. 

Q. From a practical point of view, in these large lores! aieas, could we relv on the 
annual inclement as being sufficient to supply large quantities «J fuel, supposin'** they 
were wanted for industrial purposes? -.1. Yes, Jt all depends on the quantity required 
and tin* area available. 

Q. Could you give us any rough idea oi what would be the annual increment if we 
work tin* North Coimbatore forests for instance? - A. ll is impossible to sav anythin'**. 

Q. Would it amount to a ton an acre? -.1. Yes. It would certainly, ll. would even 
come to more than that. 

Q. A ton per acie per annum?— .1. No, but at the exploitable age. 

Q. What steps should be taken to biing these lorests up Pi the model bearing area? 

A. Protection against lire and grazing. 

(J. Are you troubled in these parts much by goals?--.]. Coats e not admitted to 
the forests. 

(J. Would it be a practicable jirojiosit ion to extend tin* aiea of blue gams in the 
Nilgiris? — .1 . That would be (juite simple. 

(K r riie lulls round Coimbatore, would they eair\ blue gums satisfaelnrih ?— .1. Not 
in the low lying ones. Fp in the higher ones, you can plant it all right 

Q. The position Jiere and in other places seems In he I his. Uirectiv we make a 
considerable demand for firewood, tin* supplies fall off unless \vc take steps to have 
fresh supplies by having new plantations and the question is whether it is a practicable 
proposition to start fairly large plantations in anticipation of a big industrial demand 
during tin* next five or ten years?— A. The difficulty in the low-lying places is water 
and the heat in the summer. There is a long drought. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible to start fuel plantations within a com p.irat ively 
short distance of Cnimbnlorc? 1 do not suggest tin* name of any particular tree?- — A. 
I think that would be possible on selected areas. 

Q. Could you fell at all what would In* the probable price' Shall wc he able to get 
suitable fuel at 11s. 4 to 11s. 5 a Ion? l)o you think that that F a practicable proposition? 
--A. 1 doubt very much whether it is possible at price.s so low as that, unless you buy 
up laud in tin* immediate neighbourhood of Coimbatore which is not Government land. 
From the nearest forest land you would have to spend from Its. ‘J to Its. 4 a ton for 
merely carting it. 

Q. Are there any areas of Government waste land round Coimbatore that could 
be planted up? - 1. I do not know about the waste land. 

• Q. That is a matter that could la* investigated?—.!. Yes. 

* Q. Y r ou suggest lien* that Bombax malabariemn might he planted. Do you think 
it would grow suitably? Don’t you want a fairly heavy rainfall?- A. That would not 
do in Coimbatore itself. 

Q. Bolampalti is about tin* only place in flic d'sli id where the rainfall is heavier 
than in the rest of the district? —A. It is fairly heavy there. 

(J. Are there any very large areas suitable foi Bombax malabuneum ? — A. Yes. 

(J. Where?— A. In North Coimbatore and South Coimbatore in the Anamalais. 
There is a considerable quantity along the slopes of the Nilgiris. It is also found in 
the Dolam patti valley. 

Q. Would it be very expensive to extract- fliis as a possible source of paper pulp? A . 
1 do not- think that it would lx* expensive. But 1 understand that the difficulty so far 
is the difficulty of getting water either for floating or running a factory in the 
neighbourhood. 

Q. Without the wafer it would he expeiisi\e to extinct this? — A. It would be of 
course. 

Sir I). J. Tala. — Q. In youi supplementary note you say that Government ought 
to be able to lend the services of experts to the extent possible. Now, the Go\ernmeut 
expert is brought out to .this country at the expense of the public. And the reason for li is 
existence is that he should help the industries of the country, find out new processes 
and thus help to develop them. If his services are utilized by a pri\ate firm should 
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not the results of his enquiries belong to the public also ? — A. I think so, with* the excep- 
tion that if he has been told or learnt any special trade secret in the course of his work 
for the firm then that should belong to the firm ; and 1 do not think that the public is 
entitled to it. 

Q. It is open for the firm to spend money themselves in bringing out the expert. 
If they save that money by utilising the services of a man brought out at public expense, 
surely they are not entitled to the whole of the information supplied by the expert? — A. 
I do not mean to say that the firm should be entitled to the whole of the information 
supplied by the expert. 

Q- Would you limit the period during which the firm should have the benefit of 
the work of the expert?—.!. I would limit it to a certain period. Hut 1 would not be 
in favour of any secret of the firm being betrayed. 

Q- For how long would you limit the period? .1. That 1 cannot say. 

(J. It is open to the fh a) to bring out the expert at their own cost. Hut they utilise 
the services of a man who has been brought out at public expense*. Even if the firm pays 
to the expert a special honorarium, don’t you think the results of his enquiry should 
belong to the public pretty soon? — A. 1 certainly think that the public is entitled to 
any woik done by tin* expert who has been brought out at public expense. At the same 
time 1 think that the interests of the firm should be* safeguarded. Or else you limit 
the value of tin* expert. Tin* firm will not engage tin* expert if there is any chance of 
their secrets being betrayed. 

(J. Of course there is the expert in this country, and the* firm is saved the expense 
of bringing out another expert from home. For that reason, don't you think that tin* 
seei'd should be only partially theirs, because the funds come from the public?- — A. I 
would not like to keep out am thing special of tin* firm’s that the expert has discovered. 
Hut at the same time there is this point. Fie might have been given some information 
to enable him to help the firm on a certain point and the question is whether the firm 
should be safeguarded in that or not. 

O. In America there is an Association of the F ui\ ersit ies. Certain problems are 
referred to that body and they send out those problems to the various uni versit ies, and 
.1 believe the limit there is three years. After a period of three years, the results that 
have* resulted from the researches aie published in the journals of the universities who 
are. carrying on the* researches, and the results are then available to the general public. 
The firms that employ the universities have this special piohvlion, that they have the 
results three years in advance of the otheis. Don’t you think that some such system 
could be adopted in this country?—.!. That sounds as a very feasible proposition. 

Q. Turning to another question uni suggest that the stem of the cotton plant could 
be used as a material lor the maimta(tuie ot paper pulp. Has any experiment been done 
by the department in that direction? — I. Ant as far as I know. That does not <ome 
within the purview of tin* Forest Department. 

Mr. (\ E. Low. (J. You recommend provincial reseat eh institutes. If one province 
gets it then otliei provinces will want that also? — .1. Yes. 

Q. Hurma will want one. the Dinted Provinces will want one and the Central 
Provinces will also want one? — . 1. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that you will thus have four or live of each of the various 
types ol experts per each different part of India, besides the central institute? — A. I 
think the present system that has been at work in Debra Dun is suitable. They issue a 
lepoit as soon as sufficient material is collected and that is distributed. The research 
institutes v\ ill get a ropy and they will know exactly what is going on elsewhere. This 
w’ill prevent duplication. 

(J. There has been some complaint about these publications, it has been pointed 
out that inordinate delay is caused in the publication of the papers. The officers in 
the central lcsearch institute at Delira Dun first send it to the Inspector-General of 
Forests and he submits it to the Hevenue and Agriculture Department of the Govern- 
ment of ludia. There it is delayed for a year or even two years. Do you not think 
that such delays in the publication of papers should In* avoided? — .1. I do. 

Q. How would \ou propose to do it?— A. 1 would avoid this delay by giving power 
to the President, or the Principal of the Heseareh Institute to publish the papers on 
his own responsibility. 

O. You recommend that sonic* research officers might be appointed in connection 
with the local research branch of the Forest Service* that might he started and you 
suggest that one zoologist might be got. Would he have any special terms? Would 
you recruit him into the Forest Department? — A. I would recruit him into the Forest 
Department and give him an incremental salary. 

Q. Would you be aide to get him on those terms? — A. 1 think so. 

Q. You do not see many men in this country?- -A. When I was working a few years 
ago in London, I came across a good many zoological students. That is only one of the 
institutions there. 
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Pitcher. 

Q* Do you know what happens to them afterwards? — A. J only know of one. ■ He 
has gone to some plantations in the Malay Straits. 

Q. What sort of officer should tins forest economist be? — A. lie should be a mem- 
ber of the Forest Service. 

Q. You mean with a certain amount ol' extra training?— A. Yes. 

Q. Your botanist? — A. The same. 

Q. The chemist? — A. He must be an outside man. 

Q. And the commercial man? — A. He should also be an outside man. 

Q. Do you think that this staff that you suggest is absolutely necessary? — A. 1 
think so. 

Q. In what way have you found the. institute at Dehra Dun deficient? — A. Only in 
the respect that one such institute cannot possibly serve the needs of the whole of 
India. 

* Q. That everybody will admit. The ansvvei to that would presumably be that you 
simply enlarge that institute and provide more stall. Arc you prepared to give any 
specific instance to show that it is over-worked?—.!. 1 am not aware ol it. What I 
had in mind was this. Suppose there is a special problem. If it i* to he done m the 
central institute, the man there would have no knowledge of the local conditions and 
tie would take a longer time than if the thing were done locally. 

Q. You then say that many of the problems can only lie studied locally? — A, Yes. 

(). L)o you think it would lx* advantageous to do so?— .1. I think so, because the 
local conditions vary in the localities themsehos. Forest growth depends very much 
on the local conditions. For instance take teak. You get in Yilambur totally different 
conditions of growth than in the Amunalais in South (kumhafoiv. 

(). Of course you realise that to have reseaich institutes all over ■ provinces and 
a central one at Dehra Dun would be a very expensive thing?— 1. Of ( »;.i e if would he 
-expensive. 

(). Don’t you think that a thorough!; w ell-cijiupped eeutial institute 1 could bo run 
with a great deal less expenditure?- .1. Hut I do not think it will lu* able to eope with 
the great amount of work. 

(J. The position of a fair number of experts graded and uoikiug together in a central 
institute as that of Delira Dun would probably be more attractive from many points 
of view and give better avenues for promotion and so on. That would bo more attractive 
as a recruiting proposition Ilian that of isolated people attached to the provincial 
department* with a loss intensified research atmosphere and with prospects of an infciinr 
uatine That of course refers to those who arc recruited outside the department. 

There is something in what you sav. Ii is attei all motely a matter of ho;v the salan 
is fixed. 

(K That is not of course essential to \our proposals. I leingnise that. Supposing 
on the other hand you took your chemist, from a sort ol gom.ul chemical service for 
Inula and your botanist from tin* geneial botanical sunny ot India and so on and 
dcpuled them for burly long periods for the studv ol vaiious (|iicstioiis, how do you 
tliink a system like that will work?- .1. That would work all right. 

Q. In answ'er to one of the ipiestions \ou said that the member in charge ol Forests 
in the Hoard of Revenue or the Forest ('ninmissionei controls I In* Forest Depaitment v 
Does lie pass orders on technical questions? .1. Yes. 

(). Even as regards working plans? — . 1 . Working plan* an* sanctioned by him. 

•(). Does he alter them in technical matters? — 1. ] know ot one definite ease where 
tlfit has been done. 

Q . Does lie ask advice from some officer such a-' the I inspector- ( ienora] of Forests? 

/I . T do not think so. 1 have never heard of that. 

Mr. A. C haltcrfoH .- Q. You agreed with Mr. bow that it might be practicable to 
draw’ vour scientific specialists for the foiest research work in the Madras Presidency 
from a central service. What ] want to ask \ou is this. Assuming the existence of 
a very much enlarged contial institute at Dehra Dun. would it ‘'till be necessary to 
lave local research institutes in the various pails of India to deal with the local pro- 
blems. (Vmld they not be properly studied in the conditions which exist at Delira Dun? — 

A. I think it would be much better to have local institutes. Suppose you take a man 
from the central institute at Debra Dun to stud; the conditions in .Madras. He would 
want to refer all his problems to the institute hack whereas if you get an institute in 
Madias, whether you got a man locally or from the central institute lie would have a 
laboratory near at hand and everything more or less in tin* piovinec in which he is 
working. 

Q. Would it lie possible for the man to do his field woi k down here, fate fhe 
experience back to Dehra Dun and work there? A. That is quite impracticable. Their 
would be a great waste of time. Suppose he gathers his materials and goes hack and 
later on finds that he has got to gather some more material, he would have to come 
I>ack again all the way from Dehra Dun. This would involve a great waste of time. 
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Ou tiie other hand if he were working in the Presidency itself, he would be able t 
come to tlie spot in a short time and lind out the information he is in need of. Tlq 
want local officers who would work locally knowing the local conditions. 

lo what extent in developing the Purest College here would you be able to provid 
laboratories and other equipment which will also serve purposes of research ? — A. \Y 
have already got a large laboratory. We have a certain amount of equipment part i 
which has been handed over to the agricultural chemist because we are not using j 
now. b 

Q. I 4 or your own educational work, ym will have to provide cum para lively well 
equipped laboratories Y—A. We do not need them at present, not until we get a hi»he 
class of subordinate officers. 

Q* Should they be sent to Dehra Dun at presents — A, We cannot train any higlie 
class subordinate' until we have a local research institute. We could not deal with i 
until then. 

Q. Do you think that the two questions of higher research and the training of fores 
higher subordinates is intimately connected ?- A. Yes. 

Q. Jn connection with the economic work of the forest. department, do you kmu 
if there has been in the past any co-ordination between the Forest Department and tli 
.Department of 1 ndustj ies ? -A . Then* has not been much eo-ordinat ion. Wehav 
generally looked upon any questions that ha\e arisen from dilferent points of view 
That is to say tin* Industries Department naturally looks upon it from the point o 
view of developing the industries in general. We have generally looked at it from tli 
point of view of starting some industry which will utilise our waste' material. 

Q- lake* for instance the question oi fuel suppl\ about which I asked you. Th 
Department of Industries are very much interested in it and also the Forest Department 
Fan you suggest any means by which these two departments can co-ordinate so as t< 
work the problems that arise in (he best wav possible:'- — A. I think they could eo 
operate and this will be quite possible when we have a Thief Conservator. If either o 
them wants to get. information from tin* other, it will he much m ore easy for the Chic 
Conservator to correspond and communicate with the Director of Industries and they w T il 
then practically issue the nrdeis for further investigation to their own subordinates. A 
present so far as 1 know the intercourse is generally between the Director of Industrie 1 
and some particular forest officer. 

Q. That of course is a very unsa I isfactory arrangement h — A. I quite agree. I 
lias tin's one merit. Idle Direetoi of Industries may obtain tin* views of an officer w r h< 
is particularly interested. On the other hand, it may la* that, that officer mav not be 
able to furnish all tin* information that, mav be needed. 

Q. When tin* Director of Industries addresses a local officer, it may involve* ; 
considerable amount of time* and consequent delay. The forest officer may not. have 
the* necessary timer 1 1. T think so. Of course* what I. am suggesting is that, co-opera- 
tion would depend on increase in the establishment. They Could not, carry out the 
work under the present conditions. 


WlTNK&A No. ^>7. 

l)a. 0. A. Banker, (iorvrnmvnt Sugarcane Expert, Agricultural 
Coll vgc , C aim ha I o re . 

W kitten Evidence. 

Agriculture is the basal industry of India, alike in the Peninsula and the vast 
stretches of alluvium formed by the great rivers of the north, tire Ganges, the Brahma- 
putra aud the* Indus. In it consists the main wealth of India, and its improvement 
will affect the great bulk of the people. It will have immediate influence on the man}' 
industries which an* connected with it, as well as, indirectly, others not dependent on 
it, in that its improvement will give the people money to invest in them. I do not 
know whether the Industries Commission desires that Agriculture should be. dealt will 
and 1 see no questions framed oil it, but, besides the importance of tin* industry itself, 
it lia^ its technical and scient i lie sides, and it is with the development of the young 
Department oi Agriculture that I am chiefly concerned. 1 have accordingly prepared 
tiie following note on it, dealing especially with the research side, and trust, that it may 
be of seme use in emphasising the great advantages likely to accrue from an extension of 
scient ith work in India, and in indicating some of the difficulties under which this work 
is carried on. T deal more especially with Madras, but my remarks apply in many 
respects tin other Province's, and 1 add some notes on the general organization of the 
whole Department in India. 

The Agricultural Departments of the different Provinces are quite separate, and 
they have little or no connection with the so called “ Imperial ” section whose head- 
quarters are at Push in North Bihar. In Madras, there is a Director, at present drawn 
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£“ n , th 5 ™ nks of th t Civil Service, who is subordinate to a Revenue Member of the 

Board of Revenue, who, in his turn is und^r i , 11 , ot the 

sarv to point out that' the previous training 'iml ,„„„(•, I .‘,..,1 , . 7 , ^ * ,f! Ulllleces * 

three branches should be very different The district ‘officers »r ' " I ** 0 ^ < j. el ? t * lese 
into which the Presidency has been divided! Thlh w ,*k is CZ ' 7 ^ 0l “f ^ 
charge of a number of agricultural stations, with trained managers under iT * 5 7 ? haVe 
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whether on their own initiative or as Hie result of the work of tl “ p '‘oprovements 
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Central College, and this inst itrU.on Is" raM^blo for e^^ W 1 ™'' 0 “ 

subordinate officers of 1 ho department \ dktrt' i w I lnmnan liainmo- of the 
generally Ia,p . ,"™ „M»-W T "‘ U ‘ 

in the teaching and of his control of (he lord firm Cm " l l:irl he lakes 

office of the Principal should he at a, , „ ' , , I ], I T'*' 7 t,Ult . tlie 

sciences are taught hy specialists k d,™2' l!*"™ The various 

The latter officers are' also supposed to eooduet' rescue i inlhe'li'T ""r 
The Principal exercises no control over H,e ,ee Id r e el, 7 T " s P w . ,l, w branches, 

pomsible to the Director. All the superior officers i„ the 7, ,.,''! ' ■ , d,reHI - v 7’ 

staff of assistants, arc entirely independent of n „ # . <t , ,U| * " ,r appropriate 

budgets. In the College, affairs are direrled by a P, a,l( . 1:,vo offices and 

Considerable improvements have been from lime to time i 

research, partly because of the increase in staff but chiefly be 7, * 1 ! ' ^ an l. to 

of Coven, ment of the successful results which a "be X Z7Z t " 
themselves. Mv criticisms, while referrin- n, Vl e ,,, ' '"7 ’7 '^' erU 
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AM,,,, the College was stalled at Coimbatore (here were onh (wo experts attached 
to it, a chemist and a botanist, these being considered, at that time, all that was neces- 
iary for the conduct ot the scientific side of a Provincial Agricultural Department 
The latter officer was an active member of the Botanical Survey of India In f a,7„' 
including the Peninsula with all its Native Slates. He had r ural f tl e .ami T 
ipeeimens collected and the upkeep of the already large herbanuT 
( i the laying out and upkeep ol the Botanical Carden. He was Economic Botanist 
,-nd had separate sections with assistants in Economic Mveolog, ami Entomoloirv ' He 
was.expected to deal with the teaching in these three 'subjects, and bad to lireirul 
,ejjarate courses in Botany and Agricultural Botany, and bad the general supervision 
f those in the other two subjects. In the intervals of leisure he was 7 xpeeted to devote 
un, self to research m Economic Botanv. It is obvious lliit 1,71 „ ^ 

,„] a S^rcanB rt io 

f diitios wlnob it w as considered a few years a^o cuub] be eonVluHivI h ^ 

t is not so m the other sections, and I consider that, for the sake of efficiency it shoold 
e, and this efficiency does not only refer to research but also in + 1 • ** * 1 ^ (m f 

'“m *» mj ™»™ ^zhXz'oXzJ^ 

W>, adviflability o, ,apa r ',i„ B .h '" ZS K ' 'j ' Tj'S 
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colleges. By far tlie greater part of the Agricultural College at Coimbatore is devoted to 
the research rooms, which are now fairly equipped for their work. I should therefore 
recommend that it be retained for this purpose and that a new college be opened for 
teaching elsewhere, which could be done at comparatively low coBt. In giving this 
opinion I have the strong support of Dr. Budding, Member for Posen on the Imperial 
Prussian Council, who visited the College in an official capacity some years ago. He 
pointedly asked me whether we were attempting to combine teaching and research in 
Agriculture in the College and, on my answering him,, he said, We never do teaching 
and research in tlie same institution in Germany. ’’ 

11 . — Freedom of Uie r, r/trrts front administrative details. 

All administrate < work should be reduced to a minimum in scientific departments, 
while at the same tinn the head of each section should have complete control over the 
work being carried on. This will sound rather like a paradox to the ordinary executive 
officer, and it is certainly a very difficult thing to carry into effect. The rules for 
offices in Madras have been elaborated for the smooth working of administration; while 
a marvel of organization, they are quite unsuited for scientific workers, and there is a 
lack of elasticity , in that their application is in the bands of purely executive officers. 
The Government naturally desire to retain control, but this could i think be obtained 
without the dose adherence to a system never intended for this class of office. The 
researcher should, l think, be made as free as possible, within the limits of his budget to 
carry on iiis work as he thinks fit. ( >nc of the improvements i would suggest would be the 
formation of a common office for the suggested 'Research Institute. This should be quite 
possible, once the teaching is separated, and it lias its own representative head. Tn this 
common office most of the routine periodical returns, which are still considered necessary, 
could be prepared, and the details of stationery indents and those for various other stores 
could bo worked out. But another leakage of energy of importance is in the harassing 
details of running a heterogeneous office with many grades. Theio is inevitably much 
more of this class of petty interruption than in an Bnglish Institute. This could he 
greatly diminished by the addition to each office of a competent scientific assistant as 
manager. TTo would be in general charge of tlie staff* and would carry out the arrange- 
ments regarding distribution of work and touring as directed by the expert, and' the 
latter would then only have tn deal with his own scientific correspondence and one clerk 
should he quite sufficient for that work This is practically tlie result I have come tn in 
my own office, after many years of scientific work in this country and the Colonies. 
The position of the Principal in the College is at present anomalous in that he is no 
way representative of the important science section and is comparatively junior, and 
such being the ease, 1 do not think that the formation of a common office* under his 
charge is feasible*. 

Tlie preparation of reports is a matter requiring a greater degree of latitude. As a 
concrete example, although in several respects my own position is peculiar and certain 
returns are not required of me. there are nearly 100 which have to be prepared and 
sent, in to tlie Director every year from inv office. The sending in of progress reports 
is included in these. They are due to the natural desire on the part of Government to 
know that work is being steadily carried on. Besides monthly and annual reports to 
Government, there are others to he prepared for the Board of Agriculture and the 
Board of Scientific Advice and on special occasions. These are not suited to research. 
'While in favour of the retention of the annual report (which should be sufficient for 
tlie two bodies mentioned above), as a general summing up of the position, T may be 
excused for again quoting the interesting conversation, which I had with Dr. Buddirfg. 
Without any piompting on my part, he asked me whether we sent in reports of our 
work to Government. He then made the following remarkable admission “ We never 
require any researcher to send in reports. Our method is as follows. When a problem 
arises,, we select our man, give him what he asks for in money for laboratory and 
equipment, within reasonable limits, and leave him alone. Even if he sends in no 
report for five years, we do not, worry him. We know that he is only too ea°*er to 
publish anv lesults that he is able to obtain and we quietly wait, for his own renown 
and future will depend on what he finds out This is ’worthy of attention as the 
deliberate policy of a nation where the organization of research is'the admiration of the 
world. Periodical reports during the progress of an investigation are on general prin- 
ciples to be deprecated, and in this matter the opinion of the worker should alone have 
influence. Anything in the nature of premature announcements as to results obtained 
is highly dangerous and unscientific. 


777 .- -The attitude of Government towards research . 

There is a growing appreciation on the part of Government of the work of the 
scientific expert, and the conditions under which the work is being carried on have 
never been more favourable than that at present. It must never be lost sight of that 
research is 7 in its essence, voluntary, and it is idle to expect the best work from * 
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discontented oiiicer. There is no help tor this, ami it i & impossible, in tlio nature oi 
tilings, for Government to be able to determine whether an otlieer in really doing Ilia 
best. 1 Ills has been largely lost sight oi in the past, and nmeli tumble has been caused 
by a lack of understanding on the part of his superior* ol tin* expert’s point oi view. 
KffiorG have, indeed, been made by tlie Mombei of the Hoard of Ke venue, imujiy to 
parcel out the hours n! a working ‘day at the College The limm pnnuple which we 
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1 'Ium ”i hej',* the expert s coma from, d haie >s far more siuob* work to *>e (airriad out in 

•lion lor than in Walun eomdiie*. I am tempted b, divid.* fjje w,,rk 

om pilai ion in\eA hudiori and ee-eart h proper. Much 


proper. 

pre-ant ‘‘omes umler the second head ami, hu* many years 
l*e tin mam line oj w « i k for the officers reeruiled bv 


pi * 

innb-i ilii ae headirm’s. 
of bp- woi'l, turned out 
jlo eono*. it v ii{ "all,. 

0o\ arii menl 

( o n> pi hihon Dalads ol pi'i vioin work in* «\ 1 1 «*?*»< i all ovaj i}o « < » > i f 1 1 1 \ maialls' 
^b*d in v. moils executive 'dimes, which an* the re*ail( ol file spasmodic and jmhvniinil 
ellurts oi woiker* dminp p. ! liitx v<-a;s. A I m h ot thm work is of ((umo)aralde 

value, and it is important that, belore b i- tor* iate, it shoub: b< dismienvd sifo-d, put. 
togi*tli(*l and, whole ileoiabja, publmiied Hasnles 1 1 : * - |i | i l('sll,i hie, >*veiy now and 
th(*n to grouji t he lesiilts obtained on any important In*ad and msiia a ie.>soui*d -lal -nnml 
nf jiroa ress. This spade work would bmn the ha- is b,- ,, ir«-h -tan. ami such e.e jiil.it ions 
would Im* of value to workers on mgar imtlton, graen-nmn n? i ip, alkaline lands, analysis 
ul soils and so both. Several attempts m tin's. di!v*1inn have been mrnh* dnimp j event 
V‘*ars ly the ^Agrieulf ura I Advise/ to the (invermnent of India, ami ha appears to have 
phn ad thorn m flu* hands of successive personal a>si -larit-. T!n*ir pr^parai ion rerj lives a 
goad scientific or technical training and a good stvh* i»l rn'iipi-il ion 

/ nvrst / (jut inn . r S his is ]w*rhaps the main hm* -o I,.* billowed up at present .n tin 
country, and should, to a laroe extent, prt'ecde and np'pare the wav f*u ieseai(‘h mi«o 
definite problems. Our k no wd edge of the country is, and must lie I’m mum vea? to 
come, extremely limited, and much time can b<* u-cfiille f'liiplnvoil in inn ea- in« ii A- 
examples, I would suggest a careful mirvey of th** crops in different gvoyrnphiejl regions^ 
suiumnrios ol methods r>i cultivation of the same croj) under diffident condition-, descrip- 
tions of the dill event implements employed with notes as to their relative' effieefiveuess, 

fit* 
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chissificalioii of -oib> iiuti soil .surveys, ami .so forth. These pieces of work could he 
tarried out by any one with a yeicntihe or general agricultural training, according to the 
subject. At present, the work ol the researcher is considerably handicapped by having 
to make these, prcl Hainan enquiries, and ot'ten the work produced is overloaded with 
uji necessary detail''. 

J*t search *. — J liis is, ol course, much more diilu ull to define, but consists essentially 
oi new lines ol thought or wink, addi lion> to know ledge, whether the result of experi- 
ment <n inductive reasoning, and the application <.f this knowledge in new diiections. 
1 | is something original and individual, and iP i liaiacter will depend entirely on llie 
<‘la-.- ol mind of the oflicer engaged. I need not dilate on the truism that k< t lit* 
re.M'an liar P horn and not made ”, hut I would emphasise the laet that,, ot tin* specialists 
engaged h\ the Al» limit uial Department, < oin pai at i\t Jy lew* will he fitted for research 
work,j and jt is the him Hon ol (iov ernmeul lo discover them, and allow them fret' scope 
lor their useluine-- If this sub-division of ay rieult lira I work be held in view, it is 
obvimo that there is pleniv lo do loi all tin* M ienlitit nfhYeis entertained and, indeed, 
it opens up a vast field tor additional workeis ,i- (lit' depart intuit increases its activities. 


I - J hr IwjHihif A (ft .x'trl 1 1 ( / ul / h jjiii / mm t in hntha. 


This lonsisjs oj. depai tmenh in .Madias Bomba}, (Jie Central Bmvinees, Burma, 
Aslant, Bengal. Bilui and llnvs.t, the I nited I b n\ i uce- and the Punjab. A stipulate 
section has been established at Pusa in Ninth Bihar. diiectl\ midei the (Jo\ eminent ol 
India, and its < h it* 1 olhcci, the Auneull mal \dj\ser, is generallv recognised as the ehit'l 
<d lie whole de'u 1 1 men I . ami lie \ isii.v, < nn^nllsil ivelv all tin* Provinces. At ptescht all 
these depaitmeut- me enlireh separate ami, in tlo* mujiuit} ot east's, ha\e little to do 
with tin* sect ion winking at Pusa. It beeomes a <|ue-tiou whether any closer union rs 
possible or dt'sii abb'. 

.M \ ehiel i rihri-111 ot the picsent a 1 1 angemen t is that loo little attention ha- been 
paid to Hit* t h * f m» m ion ol agm nil ural hacU as roniiasled with political division-, and 
that, lot an Institute dealing' with the whole td India, the location at Pusa has been 
unlm Innate A- lo the former, wheie the geogra jdtK at (and auiieiilt ural in consequence; 
conditions are distimt. I do not think Hint any closer union will he ot advantage at 
present. Tile problem 1 - an pmelv local, ami the oilneis enlt'ilauu'd have plentv td work 
to do w Inch t he} .doin' ait* in a position to euin out In other pails, gieal ionli<.ni- 
oiis (raeis have similar « onditmns and «i leilnin amount ol fusion mav be desirable 
Aladras and Bomba} are separate ieginm% have promising and enngetie \oung depait- 
111 en I - , and mav hu tin* present l>e bit alone, Burma is aiioltiei separate section, but 
I lie deoa rlment lu're, as imb'ed agi jeultin (' itself, is only m an elenientarv stage*. Tlie 
Central Provime- consist ol several Mvlmio, diHering 1 siiilieient I v widely. resembling 
in turn the 1 niled Prov on es. Madia- and Bnmbav, but the population is sparse and 
agriculture very haikward, ami the local department is doing \er\ useful Work. 
"Bengal is a great eonntry with \ai\mg (omliiious, which might with advantage have 
several (b‘|)artmeiits, hut there an* special dillh ultie.-, and the department is undergoing 
a process ot leorgan izat ion, and it would he well to note the result of thi-. Ji is 
obviowslv ten ild\ umlerstalled, and has not been verv well managed in recent Years. 
Assam is a small and heterogeneous Province with a nnall stall alternately devoting it -elf . 
to the problems m the dilletent Paris. li is a question whether the N}lhot section 
might, not be metged in Bengal, but the Brahmaputra valley and tin* hill tracts have 
j) u rely local conditions and problems. Bihar and Orissa is again a heterogeneous legion 
and it is a question whelhei Orissa sliould be attached to Bengal, Madras or the (enMal 
Provimi's Bihar passes into the Pniled Pmviiic('> and these again into the Punjab, 
and I • onsidei that tlie-e Provinces together with flu* "nNtirut« at Pusa, which has 
become large)} Prov ineial ill its work, would. \ i l j .[vantage, be meiged into one 
gieat whole. die agricuB ural conditions and the problem- to be Mdved are laroelv 
similar, although theie is naturally a gradual change in the crops as we proceed north 
w e.s t 


It is to be specially noted that tin* number of district officers engaged is, in manv 
|>:ug totally inadequate, (treat area.-,, equal to the whole ot Egypt, "air only too often 
m the charge of a single superior oflicer. and I think that, until more workers are 
engaged., it would lie of advantage tacitly to incept the position and confine the attention 
of district officers to .s until irrhont, in place ol dissipating their energies over totally 
uniiianagealile stretches ol country. This problem was one which presented itself to the 
Madras AgrieulCiui.l Department recently. Tl was noted that, wherever any consider- 
al.'e success had been achieved if was where the district officer had confined his attention 
to a special problem in a limited area, leaving the rest of his charge comparatively 
negated I here were two circles, one with 28,000 and one with 82.000 sonar, • miles 
<d crops (I he olal in Egynt lifting 12,000). There are now seven eireles. and this is 
regarded as only » preliminary step to be eonsolidated before further advanees are made. 
Tn almost every part of the country, this inadequacy is being gradually brought home, 
and I would mention especially Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Fnited Provinces, the 
Punjab and Burma as places where the shortage is most evident. 
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Although. tin- add it uni (.1 M-ii'iitifif is urgently needed m many places, 

the i ii.vmces arc, relatively, better equipped in this respect. It is needless tu emphasise 
the tact that then uork is large mterdepeudeiit with that ol' the district uiheers, and with 
a emiimuwl shortage id these, Ihev lack the preliiniiian enquiry mto (life eomlitums to 
he implored, and the means h\ w Iti' li they can bring their work 1o the attention of the 
mass of the cultivators. In one line, howeier, 1 can eontideuth rreoninieml a strengthen- 
ing. Jiainelv, in that ol plant breeding. This ran he started at mire, and one of the 
most use I ill weapons ol dislnet "Hirer- j„ I, ringing home ihe usefulness of Hie Aurieul- 
tnml Departments \< 11,** prnxisitm () | hetlei ki m K ol’ Hu* emps ni (m!) _ 

l ' 1 xl tjncul t anil ( 'oil* <)i s 

When Lord Cur/nn hmmled tin* Imperial Agi icullural Depn i um*nt in Indm, u 
• large Mini of mono \ was eai-markcd lor ils de\ elupmenl . .uni the dillrivnt Prn\ iu<«»s 
"ere roc [ uostod to trajiic schemes Im appn»\aJ. on which would depend t lioir respective 
allotments. This was sumew lial iupidl\ pushed though, and Colleges tor teachim** 
ami K'M*anli wi*i(* hmmled al Pima, and m Madras, lb.mh.iv, tin- Central Pm\ mees^ 
jiiliar, tlm United Prnviiin-s. and i Im Punjab, while Jleugal u;i, contented with a 
research laboratory at Dacca. 

At liisl a Lionel deal ol teachnm was attempted at Pu^a. I»m the was <>TjduaJIv 
diminished as the dillercnt local ( 'ol I • **j mm 1 , until, at piesen!. n merely consists, 
J lad o-\ <*. id crita, n im.si -g i aduale n.nn»\ dim Pn»\im ml Colleges ha\e not been 
uuiinimh MiciTssful Tlh.sr Mhiatnl in t lu> same v norsil Had ,e I'lra, namely the* 
Colleges .,t Si, hour in Hili.u. Cawnpm,. m Hie ( ’ n -!«-<l Produce, and L\a!lpm in Hie 

Dmijal:, fun r led a edn-cj iierod iMiirr. I have Immed ma I this |,as been 

parl!\ dm* In I In* dnm mat in • inflm me oi Pnsi. with iK hum* si.,|y { peeialLK p lls;l 
lias pt acd it a 1 1 y dimt lit , rc*d llm lcn.il Cnlle'jes in iC tuot. at .m\ ral ■ t- l.n a*- tesearch 
,s '‘miM'iih'd The fault Ik-, in mv opinion in the wav I lie d.ju rl im n I w * Waited, 
sulhi h*ii 1 in I c 1 1 i > i . 1 1 i c * 1 1 not h. : n u avdahh* as fo Hie local need" and, naturally, as 
kll'L’C •» "'homo heine ]»lc*pa?ed U' jaissihje lot oHiei yy He the\ Would hu\r received a, 
n 1 1 1 : i T . , * l shale ol I he money a\. 'liable A l‘ei me 1 uni ion appeal*' In In* nee essar\ in "\mtli 
tmlia. and 1 should ad\oeale tin- concentration oi ihe work into two ihiet Cnlleo-es, (IIM > 
im research and one ho leaclun^. presumably at Dm >md Cawnpme n^pocli\el\ 
Mimo sehnol s w on Id then he nccessaiv ho e.o-h Province- for local Hammy. hut what 
would he* retj u i red in these would he <hieflv \ eniacul., i eouisC's (oi siihoi d inate ollieers 
and cult n alnrs. IhoiL-al is clilliuilf In iImii-. Then* is no leailiin» atleiuplc'd there 
ami f hat i»*i\en al Pawn pore would he lureelv inamilieahle. 

dlietVntial Ihovmees. I k • m ) >:i \ an. 1 Madras li a\e all nunle L' Je.it |iiii<. i m , \s since the 
hoi m la i ion of the A e*ricoil t u i a I Dep.,; n,«nl in India, and Den Celleces j,a\e eom- 
im*iicc*d \v\\ siieeesshil < area is. This | p„| down hi the hdlnwinp caiN's, fn each 

rase* the ( Joverninen I has taken pieal inteie \ in the Ccdleee C he\ weiv too fa? away, 
ami the conditions wen- loo diAcise hum lh< t s ( . at Dme. ho o «,. l U \e a n a Jeadeniiiir 
influence*. Tl»c*ie was, in each ease a pie\mus departmem uhnh had been at work ho* 
rnaiiy T 'r;ii> on a siealho s, ah*, and ihus the new de* , lopmenl had the advantage of a 
# c*ousi(h rahlc* mass ol expriience h. draw' on. so that it was possible for the 
forward .movement to he* made* on s, m ,c| I im*s. In comparing Xoi’lh India and 
tiie Peninsula , it is prohahle that there* art* iiimiv other factors wliieh mio*ht la* 
eons, dered, such for instance, as tin* c lass. n f cultivators and their aceesHbi] it v lo new 
mtljic‘m*(‘s , hut these need not he* dealt with hero. 

A 7 oU on tin //rS'ihthtj/ of India '.' * finnlnri n // // s aim v mfar m far amn/ an 

r.rjutrt : n <f count t if . 

(i) The fircscnt luf/h font of *« ntjai and tfu ijiu^tion ,,f it funuamnre. 

There is a marked shortage in the* siij>pl\ of all the* world oxer. This appears 

to me to he clue to two main causes In the fiist place, there is a rapidly increasing* 
ouiiMimplion firr ca/afa in all eounti i(*s. and x*cond!\. Hr*- hupc* supplies nf heel su^ar, 
iiillooto c'xjrorted from (u'linanv. Austria and France, have been c*ntirely out off 
l)\ tie* war. The* world’s pre-war consumption wa> about 1«S, 000,000 tons \ and 

heel and sugarcane were* ennlited with about 0,000,000 tons each. Tin* price* of sutra r 
is at ptesent extremely hipii, and I regard it as jirohahh* that, the longer the* war lasts, 
t In higher it will rise. 

India has, as is well known, imported inereaMiip cjuantities of su^ar during nc*c*nt 
years, the* annual total reaching not far short of a million tons. This imported vicar 
used to come largely from Austria, more recently Mauritius entered the* market. Im; at 
present it comes almost exclusively from Java. The world's shortage* ha*- made* itself 
felt in India in that the retail price has nearly doubled. Can India, taking adxantage 
of this, produce this sugar lierself? Can she indeed look forward in the futiue in becom- 
ing; an exporting country, as she once was? 

59-a 
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l here are two basal factors to be considered beioie approaching this question. W e 
do not know whet her this rise m price will be more or less permanent or whether, alter 
the war, it will sink again to its iormer low level, and it us not an easy matter to s’arfc 
a sng.u laelorv, as several \ears must ela]>se before the solid foundations oi such an 
eiiter})i ise can be laid. Sugar-making in India must be eonsidered, to a large extent, as 
a new industrial enterprise, and the dillirulties m the way are much greater here than 
m any tropical country win re the cane is grown. A vital question is tin* price of su»ar 
aitei the war. I have lormeti (lie opinion that it will take many years before it sinks 
to pre-wai le\el, ll it e\cr dot*". And l bast 1 this opinion on the following facts and 
considerations - 

(-1) Iheie is a eunstantU increasing coiinim pi ion ol Migai in all countries, and 
one died ol tin* wai wi. 1 be, I tiimk, lo give an nnjietus to tins. I regard ibis increase 
as a pel maiiciii tea lure* ft laaliA years to emm». 

AH li sei in -. pn ba nie dial ibe IJnlisii < io\ ei nmeiit will lake sonic steps to prevent 
tile i !'<v damping ot milmi on the maikd l>v (ountries at jiiest»u( at war witb us and 
tins w )! ! iiie\it)d\ lead to .m eii iiam emeiit ol the price. 

■ ; >i 'lien i’ a < - »«. iA i da disloi.dion m the hcel-g’iowmg <n ea m kuiupe because 
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l! T I 1 "' V ,, '»» llf lln ^ > oar «s*.-l. .•l.nOO.UOl) tons. There 

. I LMcal aiuas n| nrh land at pics.uil mi w m kill, anil .apitaj and 11 ,..chiiiurv 

' pnuimn- min ll,,- .-(.until. 'I here is little .inuh; that an nnjmrlant factor is thus 
indn.-cd, which may hau- n.-cat intlucu.c on the (ulurc price of suoar 

(ii) Tin dtffii- (title* m in din 
(1) l in rln.s.s nf rnnt.y t/t/nrn ui India . 

lvoun-Jiiv -pcahm^, there are two nroat sugareane tracts in India which differ 
aialaMH ufa Iv. I lie first ,s find in w Inch thick tropical canes can he grown to maturity 
’:,T %r >S ( " rsl lll,l| es. tin second JS cntirclv given up lo thin' 

sugar. V “ r "‘ t, ‘‘- S - - , '" 1 '"'-"<i'd for the economic production of 


ific first region consists of the IVnmsula (Madras,, Mysore, the lower parts ot 
]>oml)j\ and In. ( (■ntral 1 rovmees) and. cmioiisly enough, Assam. This is the 1 natural 
sugarcane frac and ,s. ,n the mam. in the tropics. The inclusion of Assam is di fo 
its moist, equable cliiide, in wind if. resembles ix^rlmos umr,. fU.,, Js aui 

India, Iho cane conditions of such a tropical Islai.d as Antigua V ^ oi 
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The second legion is extru-l rnpu-ui . Bengal and Hilnu m;i\ be reminded as transi- 
tional. hut, after passing the Kajmuha! range of Mills, a gmat \ hanged mil ieeable m 
the diameter of the flora and the crop- grown. We mh<h entei the wheat, n‘non, as 
ecu trusted with that nt sugaieane. This return meiudes Mu alluvial [dim- o! t hMjamms 
ami Indus and extends into the north oi the Central Pnniuct- and |>mhahl\ <>) J him hay. 

-Now it ts a curious Jar;, and a constant *.mircc ot my Miiu ation to thu>r not i on\ n.sjiil, 
wit n .Indian conditions, dial tin* :» create uuder cam* m tin* sugairaiio Hart is company 
lively insignificant, and at hast JM) m*r tent id it is to hr Jound m V \l in t 1 i,a\r sum- 
marily termed tin* wheal hart. This is one iucdamenlal ditln uit\ u t am externum 
of sugar making ill India. 1 am n.it pu pared to discuss -ts causes’ in detail here, hm 
would merely suggest that, in die past, with (omparaliu* lack oi < onmmi.ieation , ami 
the present e oi hardy mdigeimm kinds, i h« need of >ngu m if * equn.dem mir earned 
lie* sugarcane to heroine an ml «*•_» »al nan ot tin* < u 1 1 i \ « 1 1 n , *n \oith Indi.i 
smaller populations ot the Sooth wei* mojr a< feasible iiom nuNw 
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tl i -<•(! nl Mini "Illninl lo-> Siiiriir-niitkini: is a new cnlcnnisc in indi.i. tcqinrcs l.ir-jv 
capiOl ; i, ' I tic iliHnnll nun Inna 1 mn ol niativ irimnns, can nnl\ lie i n^-( it n |<-,| aflcr 
i <;nsiil‘_>j > ;,l)!c preparation am! ■•annol !». discnnl inuni uitlnuii -cmc'ii- ii? 

fd) A ii hi!> n>iu/i tif fin urnt. 

These diihrultu**- a t e cm phasisi d l.\ t lie njimmn , grncral m Mio.ii-iuakme 
i hat lor eommcrriai sum — . the m lei prisr should he earrie. on on 
pos-dhle. A large block of lar.-i is i, reded, m <*onipa<*t a,- t . ieducc 
charges to a minimum am! tin* taclmw slumld havi* control o\n flm 

kept coiislanlh .111,1 evenly soppiieil will. (|,e canes. In II, e seUle.l p,„l- „| the i,„inm. 
Hie luilil i al't’ small, and .-iiel, sni.Mii a „e as is piow ii ,S in seatteied idol. „f -mall 
him-. J I is mipossilile lo alienate the land Ihr an enterprise ot fho ] U nd. and i! is 
difficult for any control to he exercised i.v Hie factory. Tins i- w n- important difficulty 
and practical ly lilies out l.trae areas in the siio-'iieane tract Iron, the possibility of 
Mjgar-making. 

• (4) ('o/iifu fil/o/i mil, nt he i rrvjts. 

I he whole question ol obtaining land lot giowmg sng.uranr wdl u'tmiat<‘i\ (Irpnol 
un the relative jimfitahlem*.-- ol’ the croj>*. now lirmg prowi* J'lii- will he rcfnird t<» 
later, hut it should he staled *•»*),» }}, ; p tj,, s r;\a|r\ \;m.s with fin* fu<i. |»add , bring 
a serious rival in tin- ungalrrl p.uts of fhr I'eniii-uia ami m pans of Jirmjal. |iit<* hnng 
tin- mam rival in (hr swgaivam* land of Jh*ngal and rofto*; o; Mi< f'nu 1 timd.s oJ flit* 
IMmjah. I he -r cro[)s an* not likrfv to he di-pl .ml u.d Mir < Mcnsjon of siigarcunc in 
Micli areas js thcreiVm- unlikelv. 

Sunimansuig, flic extension ol sugai-mak i n *j in India ^ Ji.mdicappt-d ■ \ tin* ex- 
t * ‘‘lmd \ p,,oi rhaiach-r of Mir ( a lies grown, hs flu* unequal competition ol gnr when it 
iiU'x ,i s 1 <*nd\ and -atislacforv market, h\ the n latnc ro-i <d initiatmu gut and sugai- 

ilin-li iT*mlci- it mipossilih* to work 
rops airca«l\ on the laud am! which 


milking. h\ Mn* cyfrenic >uh diviMou ol tin* land 
a fa<!oiy ccononi ica !1\ . and hv the com [n*t it mn ot 
can in* (-asily ami protitahly grown. \V<* must Mini 


to 1 1 1 a ( cs wheir Mi 


is low. w ht'iv the land is not ful'v scttl 
class of cane varieties. 


price 


d* irur 


d an 1 (*. licit* if r- possible to intniduee a better 


(iii) 1* rt)$ jiects in the diffvrtnt Pinrtnre *, 

1 propose* now briefly to puss under review* the various tiacls m India wIk-p* siigar- 
cane is grown H in order to emphasise tlie fact that eat*h lias its own jieeuliai diflienlties 
and incidentally, to see in which directions progress is more likely to he effected. 
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Mtulm* ran {•row hu*»aicune a* well as any average place in Ujc tropio. The crop 
however, ie<j lures irrigation, and Unis comes into compel it ion wifli other irrigated crops, 
Jimmie padik . ] lie latter crop 1 ^ periiaps tlie easiest to “row in India, while, sugaicune 
is oie <d t li c misl laboiimi" and diilnult. Willi present prices oi paddy and the 
puss i i » ! 1 1 1 \ <■! “iow nip moie than one rjop in the lear, it is not likely that sugarcane 
wd' to mix la r“ e extent icjdace jt. even under taumiahle conditions. Where, however, 
hii’“e ipiant dies < 1 1 Mibleirahcan water art* available, paddv competition is ruled out and 
tin 1 mailer i" lc"- eompl leated, in that “aiden crops (tlm.se undated liom well >) also 
leipnre a “ood deal ot labour I f sit* i , “n oundnul , eholam mav he r»-““aided as topical 
ol iIicm'. These ai<‘ tin* new compel itoi >,-aiid the sii“'areane has a better (bailee. es|)eeiallv 
a- the individual fields aie larger. A an example of siietessful work in su“iu-niakin“ 
in such a trait. 1 vvmnd ivtei to tin* siipur factory at Nellikuppam in South Arcoi. 
lime., with a better i lass ol cairn hit rod need b\ Ibe work ol the Samalkota ( »(>\ eminent 
Ikmn , with laipe stme" < ‘ subten'.i nean wain and an casik workable soil, sugarcane 
cult i v at ion li;n made “leal siiide". Ik Miitable advance", the distribution of manure 
and iiit‘ abundant simpk ol wafei h\ poweituf engines, it has been found possible to 
induce the r\ok to pjow lame fields ol Miirairane and biin«» Hie <anes to the fnclnrv. 
1 » i j ! ''.a.li .iie.e aie la i<* imleed m Madia", and it Ini" a 1 wavs seemed to me as if a kit ol 
llie.tHuvi.il plain o! the < Jaii“e* had been inseited in this lint I between theliaid red and 
still • lav sod- ol the IVimiMil.t. The tiart is, in fact, composed oi the alluvium of 
two r 'vets, the kadibain and Vminiar, and m the centre of the “rmiud-nuf cultivation m 
Ind-a. b lorn vvliat I know ol the eond it unis pie\ailiii“ in oilier park of the Madias 
I b »-ndeiM V’. 1 do nut consider it likelv that an\ “‘real extension of tin* Mi«rareane eultiv.i- 
ion will take rdaee, and the foundation of nianv su«rnr factories a pi wars to be loss likelv 

i ji <■ 1 1 i 1 ' , . . . 


and 

T nd i. 


I have dealt with Madras lathei fill I \ because it ran “-row such “'nod thick cam*', 
i: fait is ( oii"( anti \ laid hold of by those who wish to extend sU“ai-makin“' in 


M t/snu - I am not vei\ conversant with the condition." in M\soie, but a “oo I deal oi 
'U“anane m “lowii then 1 It b not a paddv countiv and tin- population i*. ( oiupar.it i\ el \ 
spamo The ramlall k not pleat and uripalion i- neeessaiv. With the extension 
oi in .“at mi, projects oi tin diseoveiv of mi |>t er? aneau vvatei sup]dies it is not meon- 
<o!\;dd<* that s u oa i laciorie" may be started, but I would defei to ihe opinion (d fin* 
Diivt lor id Induslnes, who loi". I belli \e, made a spei ml slink ol the (piestion. 

Ihnnhitj/. 1 1 er< the problem is a“au, enlnek dilleieiil. The rnmpilitinu oi paddy 
is removed, Kxet 'lent eaiie crop" aie raised on the n h voleanm soils, and the imee is 
M’i\ i teh in sue rose \ et the area undei suyanane js ium“ n ihcaut. New initiation pro- 
jects are nearinp completion m unoicupied tracts and il is expected tlial a lai“e part 
ol these will be planted with MiLMieane. ’Whetln-i this ^ utilised tor «■ nr oi ^siicar- 
mukm*; will presumabk depend on I In* pines inline, but u s | in iibl im l j„. ditlieult to 
obtain lar“t cumpai I blocks it the lattei is decided < n and the capita! e available 

/u ('i'nhul I’lormct m -These are on the line ot delimitation between tin* two “real 
mi “a ream* 1 rat t s in India, and extellenl < rops o! thick (aiiestan be “row u m t he southern 
part of the area The population is sj.aise and tiiere is considerable development 
lakine plan* m opening up new iiri“ntinn wnik*, ly which eoiisitleralile areas will be 
a v a i table lor Mipaieane “-rowing Tlieie is indeed icasonabJc hope that a “Teut deal 
moj-e sugarcane will be “rowti in the near luture. Hut the amount “town is^at present 
<* xl t eme| y small, the join* ol pm i" \ en bipli and (lie local Agricultural Department 
do not eonsnlei that siiunr mami laeture can be undertaken on He* new laud in eompeti- 
t ion with pur. 1 . 

IK .1 |>ii<l<l\-» m« ij»ii .•(.uiiliv, lull tJiis is ilm-llv in low-Jving land ' 

un> il 1 1 ci i lot Mic-aiinnc. The liijrlici land. '.Mlii Milli.-icnl valcr lo tin uilhmd nric-ation,, 
is. ha\vcu>], iuJJy <ii(il|>H‘d In jnlc. wliii-li has linllmic- In fear lioin eninjiol ifinn vvilh 
sugarcane, (innd thick cane- cm he eroun in many |iar|.s Imi. in s|die nf this, the varieties 
are. on the whole, exceed in>>l\ jx.er and |»rini if i\ e. Them is undnnhtedlv room for 
■ onsiderahh' miprovemeiil lime. Imi the AerimiHnra] Deparlnienl is under special difti- 
euliies m Jtenjral. The population is urv dense and I do nof think ii likely lhal lar»'e 
Idoil.s will he available for sliwareane <rrow in<r, even with improved varieties. 

The uni(|Ue e-eoeiaphieal eunditinii.s of Assam have already been referred 
to. the I’opulation is very sparse and Iheic aie larjie unoeeupied areas in tamer Assam 
on hoth sides of the Brahmaputra. The unhcalthiiiess o| the eountrv has, J believe, 
jju proved of late years, and there is some likelihood of the inereasiuy masses of Bernml 
pus bine- then way into the Assam valley. An experiment on a I a rev scale has been 
mady by Government, to see j f these ^reat unoo. upied areas can he utilised for the 
jr row i no of Mif-areane. The first sta.ee in this experiment has now been reaelie.l, and it 
is evident that with certain precautions, thick canes can he prow n with e-reat, ease over 
larpe areas ot the mass land in Kamnip. There are special difficulties in the wav. such 
as control of surface water, absence of communications and scarcity of labour, which 
bus to be introduced, bul these are to all appearance he i n </ siiceessiully overcome and 
the prospect is distinctly cneourapinp. There is a very Inrpo amount of land of a 
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nature si milu r to that on wine]) I lie farm The local pine oi o-m. js > I believe, 

high, bill (hi' demand is 1 1 o | excessive, ami it seems more pmbalile thai die limifim*- 
factor will he Hie price* ruling in the gaeat Bengal maikcf. 

liili'ii The canes in North Bihar are the dim iml'p'iinih nm s « oimmat in Ninth 
]mha, although dieie aie some indications dial sele< ted t h k K urn- may hr yiow’i with 
advantage. .Bihar is. in Tael, to some extent a transitional region between die eieat 

sugarcane trait in North India and the more tropical area ot Bengal and A ".an Their 

are a number ol sugarcane tacfoijes winking*. and thcM* ) i*elie\e an, in die mam 
sin i esstul . I am led to t li i ilk that Ibis s(o <*es> e laigrlv due i, I 1 ,,*- | ||,, ; | \ [, r 

eounlrx is one in which die Kun-pcnn plauici lias worked ho m.niv \ea,» ||,. |, ; , v 

<*a] » it li l , a I mji l* needed to leplnie indien, the people hav. hum i x’eii a< I Iisloui-- ! jo 
work with him and l*iow the crops jor hm lartmies, he has a eeiiain animat of , mdiol 
own the crop*. »'imvn and, not mhequenll v , a eejlum .mm'in! "j bind m .ithmle d jo d'e 
t n < * < o r \ to form a basis tor cult 1 vat ion. Tin price ot gm, although lathei high ,i( p.<> mil 
is, I believe. as low as anvwheie in India, sc dial inun the eont m iin.-s puit id j] M . 
I’nited Provinces, il is sent as far as dm Central Pinviin**, and tlm ('imp.' 1 . Tim 

presume need in Bihar m, to ni\ lmnd, the suitable bn ation of a tirsi <hm- mga! maimi, 
where varietal and other expcmnenl- can he instihited with a ridable ,n bu 

combined work with the planter*. I am told diat the local agiiiiilfm.il praititm 1 ( \ . • 

much to he desiied, and the i am*s eerlainlv need n pla< iiig 1 Id bet ter N a net ies 

/ mini I’vn'nu, ,iini f'unj/ili - 1 he "pei id conditions m Bili.ii and \-*am are 
absent Inrthcr ninth west, and the piospei Is bei onm mi l r.i.a ne l\ Im- silol.ii im\ 'J he 
canes crown are excessively thin and (ibroiis. tin vield pm ame is mnall fhr 

percentage of sucrose in the juice isolten low. This would, lurdimmoje, giratlv mi reuse 
tin 1 area required lor an up-to-date factory, w dh an inrre.m' in dm ( -1 o| tmtam The 

fields are small and s< altered and the cultivators are unaci usbiinr , ; • set! the., mops 

to a central factory. I do not think that there is much prospect i m-liliiting qnjar 
factories in this region. under present conditions. 

flu mm- This Proximo has been visited b\ die Suganane Expert [n, If,. fj| S 1 
time sine ' the above lepoit wa written. I find tli.it llieie aie huge aiea in \ opm , 
Middle and I.owm Burma where thnk inne* ran be ipute ea-ilv gin.vn } luxe 
only met with one mdi'jenous Indian cane and <oiisidm it an mlindmtion. iiojn 
ils liotanical iIiiii.k tm, eilliei 1mm Natal or Bihar There is am amount o» mi* 
i u 1 1 ! v a i ed land available lor die growth of Miij'ii I ca lie. si niiuh si, dial then s no 
part ol Imli.i which mu lm a moment compare wiih Buima as a possible pi.e . im 
instu Hal ion ol -ugai-niaking lactones Comm un icat ion, s aie over huge areas ciiriie 
go d, much belter m tart than I had been b*d to expect. Tin* population is. how*xci, 

extremely sparse and labour will luxe in be introduced. The canes nroxvri, althomdi 

thnk’ aie ci*cnc rally inlrrim and I an. at once sending over hdf a do/en good vanClie* 
for t h** i r replacement. The local Agiwulfmal 1 tcparlmcnt ,, wholly nisiiffmirin is to 
tmmbeis and fully employed on i|sc*tu! -work .aid an\ Aei taken will have io | )( > 
supported b\ tlx* ( lov erniueiit of Tndm. I would suggest the Am ting- of a -mall mgar- 
cane station in each ot the five tracts which 1 have studied foi the aee) imat bat ion of 
heller kinds' ami a study of the best methods n f growing the canes. b!x ei \ thin «'* 
i iiim-M led w id) file sugarcane in Bunna is on an extremely pumitive {dam*, but in 
almost every place T -visited its cultivafion is bring* exiemled. 

(in) ]T orh m fivoqic s.v 

* * A great deal ol work is being earned out on dim croji by ditYeieiit Agricultural 
Depart merits, but this is .scattered and deals with purely local pioblems. Two experts 

have 1 ecu entertained by t he ( iov eminent oil India, both id whom are located m IVovanc* 

and under the local authorities. A Sugai Engl neer is enlaced jn die 1 lilted Piox inces 
and a Su^aicane Expert in Madras. W ith die work of tin* former I am not acquainted 
and 1 propose here only to deal with the latter, in that 1 lonsnlei that the lumlamental 
problem before India is the improvement ot t lie class ot canes eiown. This is th< problem 
1 or the solution of whirl) the Canr-hrrrd inir Station has hern startl'd at Ciimhatoie. 
The main lino of work is to replace the local Noilli Indian cam's by seed lino , .ne*, and 
tii is, unfortunately, cannot lx* done in North India because the sugarcane does not. 
fb'Xvcr there. Attempts ale being- made to obtain new varieties h\ crossing' tlmi indige- 
nous canes with thick tropical ones, thus combining- useful characters of th<* two »TaN-es 
Hardy, moderately thin, rich canes aie aimed at. which will grow in North India to 
maturity and be able to withstand the local indilfeienl lieatmcnt at the hands of the 
r\nt. That such an ideal is not uiiaduinabjc is shown, in fin* tiist place, in that tropes 
Imv* been obtained, although not at piesent in sufficient quantity or sufficiently ar.dicd 
tor distribution and, secondly, because a trial of such a cross has been rendered jmos.IiI,* 
by work in Java. A seedling cane raised tlier’t' was obtained in Madras and buv.ud*d 
for trial by the Sugarcane Expert to Shahjahanpur. Ii was obtained in dava by m s- 
ing the local “ (Tmmiec ” of Shahjahanpur with the rich “ Cherihon <»f lava, 
ft has been tested now for some years at the Shahjahanpur Farm by Mi (Taikc. and 
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the act mini •I reubved ha\e been wry favourable as to its growth, in that ia>l year a 11 
the available setts {some M lakbs jn number] were eagerly taken up by the cultivators. 
Another vadeU was inti minted l»\ tin* advice of the sugarcane expert into I lie Ihiitab- 
gurh hum, and il lias rapidly extended until, in the present year, some hundred a an 
aie under it ucai that jdaee. Tlios,. two rase-- are given a- a sample of tin* work which 
u ! s moulded lo i arn out when ibe new \aie*tn*s, being evolwd at ( hi inbaiot e , aie 
read\ ! oi distribution. Allogediei s< me Ikd), •* M H » rant' seedlings have been laised it the 
t A ion. 4 1 1 1 * i it i- eontiilent l\ ant iripaled that, horn mmnng these 
and ilooe sidl k mg 'd-ktiued, M wd! he pn sibie to allot. ite -uilubie .vedlings foj 
every pail oi India. It ha- been e-tnnaled that the remits of Ihe introdiuti n of new 
and ! it • 1 1 e i cam*' into Madras mimic yeai- ago by the Naum I kola Sugar-station haw 
Milmmau'I in ,i gam ol ’h * pci a* ie, (nulling 'Jo lakh- a wai It tin* improvement 
m \ ci f It India unties I , • * mod<* 1 miiii n| IN - > pm ar 1 t 1 1 will nif“in <en i ctis tl \ (»; t , 

1 1- ‘ In y\ ot po< N*i s 

It i w jm" Imps needless to point out that, il such an improvement can be brought 

;i i . ci». ih<< * ; - !c"{ !■ ui id -iigni-maLm. in India will culm on an mifirelv new jdia-e The 

[>j n - ol gui would be icgulalod all over the eountiy and probably considerably reduced 

10 i In 1 jjueitei yields- "btainaMe, and thme would be a surplus avail. ilde, with more 
-u.ukb- m’o .iii-tii . b, f t be I’ota t am .1 wg:.!-mdwng - ii'nvne. [hit Ah* \\hu|e 

1 1 < i ■ : «m he- it' i mu pi mat ion- , and | do not think that useful results can be obtained 
v * «miuint\. 'lilies'.;) huge \ iew is maintained and the v ork is proper |v o’ ganged 

i \ i /’ <> •/ tnf i in) c f i ' ,s f j , / / ) ». / •*';»// a 1 e r J fill ;f 

Tor 1 his j oi j p* ’so 1 would "Uggesl the lonnation of a unall Sugar depai tment I'oj lud’ , 

t" o j} I. seed direith miller ihe Agricultural Adviser to the ( io\ eminent (d Indu. \ 

would udiealesome o) »t- objeeis <n ihe induing mannm*, but it is inevitably that the 
leteiive mipottaiK'e ol the diftcient lines ol work would oul\ be i learlv undeistond a* 
jUO'jja" < « .u Id i e reported 

1} The eulleition into one obuc <d tin Matters! inhumation riM.auded regarding 
lie loi.iii-’ ol the suganane ti.nl" lu Indie, (lie x.Uielie- grown. tie* methods ot 
( nhivai ion .u,d "I making tin linidied pioduet 

kM llic eolb'itmii o| s»mi!ar m lm mat mu regarding ali jueviou- attempts a! 
founding algal l.u tones, with the i< asms |m then disc on nnua linn 

Much ol tin- inhumation hmdci 1 and kM i- now to be found in tin hie- oi various 
Seriet.rri.il and ot'or "Hoes m the I'rnvm.e-. but it •** not callable, ,md i i i- devirahlo 
in g<*( it ioguhei, i ol la te it . 1 1 : r 1 duibtlosj. ;n sonn rases to publish :i in book form o: 
odionvTe. in seMeusa basis tor luture work 

-'■»} A ( out iii nation of t lie work on improving the class of canes growing m dilfcieia 
pa * ! - < d lie t on ni iy 

■I, An oig.inised i n v cs; ig.ji ion u.to tin* local piaUnt- oi gui-maKmg t lit .■tig hunt 
lire .*ou n i ] \ , witli the ohjeM rt intiodiicing im pro\ cmecl' acr-onljug to < h *- local <mi* 

« 1 1 1 loll' 

. >i A .'pn iaJ "tud; ol the nossilu lit;, of -trirlmg a Miga i-m.i k i ng* mdu.-!,\ ui tin. 

\ 1 1 : o;^ 1 1 ;e t- w hei c uga • « a lie is c low’ll 

hoi sir li a dep.utment tr# he eliei-tivt. ! would stiggeu tlu attaclunciu i i iln- follow 

i" , i c r t s : — 

* ^ h*i ;m\ . ;,e:i !m -mo'iii h* : • -ug '• i ’ o • . utc ! wuh i|.m ^.inir-ous 

“• l.a*toy\ work, labour dillicu It n*«. genmal cultivation and die use of 

i>\ -pi »n t- It would h, an a«l\antage it l 1 e had a wrrrkjng knowledge ot the lachua'tv, 
;l]l 1 k ’it (to;,, m Ja\ 4 i . w here the . ond it ion,, are soinew hat similar to those in India 

g 1 ! ugi'.Mr tor Ihe study of i‘\i^tiug .m-tallat ions and the fn ejraration of 
li i! 1 " iris and combination** hu gur aiol siigai -ma i.i ug 

*) A diemid to: the slud^ of the cane juice and film*, to eondu'd ripening tests 
*i 1 * d u: ro i .a! ovpmumcnt s. and trr assist m the factory woik 

)i An Agrn tilt m i-t . whose mam duty would be to study the local conditions of 
v()| ! " <iima!e as alteeting the immm! of jnigation and drainage, the projier times for 

p’ 1 I ce and reaping and ihe lelalive period- of growth in different tracts. 

■ m A Jhdanist. for dm du<lv of die nunu‘ro'is sanction existing, the transference 
n * ' ■' < 1 *'( * Isom |di*ee te place and tlie laising of nes\ seedling eaues for each tract. 

' Nl " 1 i depai rmenf would, at the outset in* laigels engaged m colter ting nmtenai 
air *-ar!\ 'Msiine m tl 1( v eounlrs. so as to gain experience as jo flu* proper lines for work, 
li' b 'ikb 1 therefore be ia < lose touch, eonsiiltai i vel v, with the Provincial Departments 
<d A v } a u It in e inteiesied n tlir* eiop, and "Mould if }>repare<l to assist and further anv 
work now being carried on by advice oi’ in an\ nthei wav. Where local elfm I is con- 
sider! U in w ufhr lent, ii should inaugurate plantations nr experiments ou its own initiative, 
but f would ‘•pei u. II' d<**jje that l*»oal f-Hoi'ts slioubl be encouraged, because tlie cfTiners 
on the spot will oj ceee'.'.it v l»a\ c the* mo^ wdiablc first hand information as to the 
conditions and po-*"ihi I it ie*. ol tb(»ir tried The work at present being conducted on sugar 
and (be sugarcane scattered and, tor the best results to be obtained. I feel sure that 
it needs to be organised undet one bead. 
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hote on other questions connected with the or yam sat ion oj technical and 
sci cntific depart incuts. 


Irom what I have mud regarding the Agricultural Department in India it will not 
he surprising that I am oi the opinion that the foumlalim, and dowl.mmonl of industrial 
and technical research departments, allowing for variations in character 
cases, should, on general principles, he gradual at fir-t. acemding to special 
needs and not, irom the start, lilted into a general scheme. II u huge sum of money 
is voted for the establishment of a new department and it i,, started <l< 

Ji,tle v doul.t in my mind that there will be a good ileal ol waste of In no and money 
before it settles down into profit.! i tie and suit' lino. Jnstam 


in special 
nidiv idual 


WaMc oj 

the history ofglie Agrieultutal Department given above, and mimi 'cases wilt'dou'l.tle'ss 

of a lack of 


Horn, there is 

mil 
selected 


occur to the Members of the Commission. This fault is the natural result 
careful detailed groundwork befoiehand and uccmate Knowledge ,,i i| lt . i mnhtinii’. 
which it is desired to improve. If, for instance, more time had been available for the 
foundation of the Central Agjicullurul Ik-earrh Institute for India. 1 do not think 
that if would have been located at Ibisa, and 1 consider that the money spent iu the 
building of some of the Provincial Agricultural Colleges might have been more economic- 
ally spent in an increase in the work carried on by district oflieers. 

1 here are thus two entirek different methods ol founding J{eseanh Jn.st it iite^ : 

(i) Commencing in a small wav, with a tew ixpcik, dealing viili a lew ea refill k 
selected subjects. 11 progies* i.s made il will he along sab- lines, and, mice if lias be<*un 
advances will be cumulative,, and it will m,o,i lie iiece^n f nr a huger st heme to b^im* 
tinted. I here is even likelihood then find such schemes will develop along sound lint's. 
Hut there is, at present, a great dilliculty lure, ol' which ] am fully .-ware. Aliu-h will 
depend on continuity of po|ic\ undcT dihcnnt individual members . < lovei anient ios- 

ponsihlo for the depaitment, and it will nfmn he diflieiilt to allocate funds just when they 
are needed for expansion. When the Agiicullural Depaitment in India was started some 
ten years ago L pointed out the danger ol thh building from above downwards, Inn was 
at once told that if we did not picpaic big schemes we should not get- the liionej . There 
were at that time ample kinds fm disposal and the ( love! nmeni of India was prepaid! 
to earmaik a eonsiderable annual subsidy tor eacli Piovinee, prn\ ided that a suitable 
scheme was presented, and if' we did not each oi in use to the oe< asiou wiili a hi<_* scheme 
i was told that we should la' permanent l\ i rippled. 

(ii) ¥m J a largo scheme to be sketched out, file details ol which would be tilled in 
later. I lie advantages and disadvantages oi tins have already been given. Money 
would thus be secured, but it would be more or less a matter oj chance' as (o whether 
this could be piofilahlv emph»\cd I., i fi*‘ absence- ol experience, only to he e-aincd by 
tb e successes or failures of a smaller aliaii. 


r l here is no doubt that then is abuntianl HK'in lor an ciioumuis expansion of scien l [fit 
work in India and that this will add greatly h the icsoum*- o| the count! v, but, for 
the best results, I believe* that new enteipnsc^ should be Malted on a smali scale and 
the* gieater cb'v elopment should, in almost all cases, onl\ h<* aHempted alter the sicfion 
has justified its existence by ^ound spade' work. Tins will oh\ louslv depend, in the 
fiist instance, on a settled policy on the part of Government lor the allocation ol hinds 
whenever they are needed tor expansion, and this is perhaps the main factor in the 
situation. Money is not always available, and, this being so a leseive hind should be 
stalled and held inviolate For Intern nee:k. 

t 

• The linking up of the diOcrcnl sections ol induMiial icseaich will, as a natural 
corollary, come at a later time, and 1 am not in favoui genera lk of I he Inundation of 
large central institutes, at the outset. The conditions m dilTeienl pails of India vary so 
widely that it is often essential to study them on the spot, and any number of visits 
horn such a centralised institute will not equal the intimate local knowledge which is 
often neoessan before progress ran be made. 1 may peihaps bo excused for again 
thawing an example fioin the local Madras Denailment of As*rieuli me. After some 
eight years’ wank in a small way, I he reMilts obtained were anulvsed by Government 
and iti was derided that it, was time* fora step onwaid Drawing on our experience, we 
pointed out that, there wxis greater need of increased disfnet work ilian iu tin* increase 
in specialists, and a new scheme was evolved by which Government alloeated between 
two and) three lakhs a year for new salaries alone for this section oi the vvoik. It is not 
likely that a further step will he taken for a number of yeaJs. in fact, until tin* results 
of this expansion are fully studied, it is i-o my mind not improbable that the next 
move may be for more experts to deal with the problems which will he presented by this 
further minute study of the country’s conditions, hut we have* at present settled down 
to till in the details of the new expansion and give if a fair trial. 

The question on the co-ordination of research so as to prevent possible ovei lapping 
may be discussed hen*. This, is seems to me, will vary -according to the nature oi the* 
subject, and the si age -of development. 
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Hie only body that 1 know of which is concerned with this aspect of, scientific work 
is the Board of Scientific Advice. Us members are, naturally, tin executive heads ut 
flu* various (government departments engaged in any scientific work in India. I do ibt 
vety much whether it has had any influence in the matter. As far as l can see it. i s 
at present, mainly concerned av i tli the collection into one volume of the summarised 
results ol each year’s scientific work in the different Government departments. This is 
a useful publication and perhaps it is as well that the energies of the Board aie confined 
to its production', for I do not see in what way it can be of any othci sen ice. 

In a wadi organised and numerous department dealing with the whole of India 
Mich as the Koresl Department, it is possible that unnecessary duplication of wank might 
occur, but there is surely an efficient machineiy for the allocation of definite pieces 
of w oik to specially selected officers and presenting any unnccessaiy overlapping. The 
Agricult oral Department consists ol separate units and there is 110 such machine! \. 
But, with the comparat ,ely small number of otlicers engaged and tin* vast thdd toi 
their wmk, the question does not ae pure the same importance. It has, however, arisen, 
and was discussed by tin* Boa id of Agi [culture when meeting at Coimbatore. It. was the 
almost unanimous opinion of tin' Board that, no attempt should be made at preventing any 
such possible overlapping and, indeed, that, considering the dixetse conditions of the 
different provinces of tin* country, it would be a positive advantage tor officers to attack 
similar problems, as any disadvantages would be more than connterbalaneedf by obtaining 
results bearing on the same subject under different conditions. 

I consider ii undesiiahle to apply any general rule, but that each subject should 
bo crnsidcicd on its im*ms. Generally speaking, overlapping as it is called, should be 
encouraged My own experience, as an officer engaged in studying a single subject in 
all parts of India, is that every bit ol work done on my subject by independent Pioviueial 
officers is ol value to me, and I would gladly sec a great increase in the number of 
workers, even although 1 have not the least control over flu* character of the work done. 
One of my gieatest difficulties is the lack of direct first hand, knowledge of {lie crops and 
their characters in the different Provinces, and I gladly welcome any piece of work 
produced on my subject. 

Even ii a special problem is attacked by two independent officers in different 
institutes, I legat'd it as probable that the value of the jcmiHs obtained 
will be greatly increased by the confirmation or criticism tlm** obtained, and 1 
am stmngly of opinion that, in the vast majority of cases, no reshaint should 1 a* pul 
nj>on any workei desirous of attacking any problem of importance. But, as 1 have said 
Indore, cases must be judged on their merits, and no general rules should be attempted. 

1 icgard if as of ind casing importance that facilities should be extended for officers 
engaged in scientific work hi this country to study methods practised elsewhere. It is 
inevitable that flic e\pericme gained aitei a lew y ears’ residence in India will alter 
their outlook as regards the conditions,, and the character of the problems to be attacked. 
In many cases, also, new lines of work arc suggested by Government 1 , ot which the 
officer has no expel ienee. This has been Tccognised bv Government and detailed rules 
have been laid down on the subject. I do not consider that these rules will tend to 
encourage men to take study leave, in that they aie penalised financially. It is perhaps ’ 
more important that such visits to foreign countries should be made early in their 
service, say albr three or foul years’ work, and the principle of only allowing half-pay 
with a subsistence allowance which will barely cover his out-of-pocket expenses and jij 
cei tain cases will eeitainly not do so, will usually make it impossible, for financial 
reason 1 , for an officer to avail himself of the privilege. It must be remembered that in 
tin* early years ol bis *eivice Ik* is at the bottom ol his scale of pay, and halt-pay under 
the.se conditions is such a handicap that all leave* is carefully avoided. While on duty, 

1 maintain that an officer should have liighei pay than when on furlough and, if thb 
duty entails heavy extra expenses, as will be tin* ease if he visits other countries than 
England, that a suitable allowance should be granted according to the cost of living in 
the country visited. In making these recommendations, f would emphasise the point 
of view', not that the granting of study leave- is a privilege to the officer concerned, but a, 
permanent gain to Government in the chaiaetej of his work, and that, such being the 
case, such terms should be granted as to encourage officers to avail themselves of if. 
The existing lule.s are extremely exacting and il seems probable that an officer with 
leave due to bint will choose to use such leave and proceed xvith his study, in preference 
to submitting himself to be tied down as he would be under the existing rules. 

The founding of reference libraries is a matter of very serious importance to 
technical departments in India. I have no experience excepting that gained from the 
library of the. Agricultural 1 Department in Madras, of which 1 had charge at one time. A 
great number of books have been added during recent, years but, in many subjects, tlieie 
are very considerable gaps, T would point out that the founding of a library' does not 
onlv depend on the readiness of Government to buy books. Alueli will depend on the 
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voluntary work of officers in special sections, and it oftt n happens that such have their 
private libraries, and have little direct, concern in fitting out that of the department. 
While the scale of periodicals received is on a generous scale, the addition oi up-to-date 
volumes on special subjects leaws much to be desired. 

But there is a more important aspect of the question, which is usually lost sight: of . 
The immediate, control. of library has been voluntarily taken by one oi the experts, who 
U \cry fully employed in his own section. Under him it is in charge of an ordinary clerk. 
The result of this is that progress in arranging ami adding lo the half-iormed librarv is 
slow and spasmodic. New books are sometimes urgently needed, and the plan usually 
adopted in such eases is for the officer desiring them to prefer to purchase them himself 
to submitting to the inevitable delays in obtaining sanction and purchasing them in 
the usual official way. I think that this state of things could le hugely remedied hy 
placing a fully qualified scientific, assistant in the libmrv, the attachment of a clerk 
with unscientific knowledge having proved itself unsatisfactory in many respects. The 
work in a technical library of any size cannot be properly undertaken by an ordinary 
clerk. A scientific head should bo able <o prepare analyses of the contents of peiiodii ais, 
subject and jamphlet catalogues and so forth, all of which are essential, if the \arious 
experts are to make full use of the library, without the expenditure of much time and 
labour in bunting up re faiences. 

My’ knowledge oi this is not extensive, but J have followed its couise with interest 
and have from the first done all in mv power to make it a success. 1 regarded it from two 
main points of viev\ . In the first place, with the increasing departmental publications, 
there was little done to interest the general public in science, and, in the second, the 
great, predominance of scientific work in these publications was writ v n h\ Kmopeons ; 
they do not appear to offer any easy medium for work by Indians. 

(1) The main function oi the Indian Scieuce (long mss j Sl m ujt 
opinion, (hat of interesting public opinion in the importune* oi scmnlifio 
work. In this reaped I would compart* ii with the British Association, at 
any rate in the period during which 1 used to attend its meetings (some 
twenty-five years ago), it is a purely unofficial body and its work is entnely voluntary. 
The British Association has no executive powers, depending solely’ for its influence on 
generally impressing the public. I would therefore entrust the Indian Science Congress 
with no powers and keep it rigidly unoflieial. There is no doubt (hat it has been 
thus far g ready helped by official recognition, but 1 look foiward to the time when 
lhi> will no longer he necessary. 

f^) The second point is an exceedingly interesfiiig* one, in that it brings up the 
question as to whether the native o' this country is adapted for research. Hilhojto it 
has been found necessary to engage Eumpeuns for most of the appointments which cany 
with them the need foi research, and by far the hulk of the work is done by them It 
has been held by’ some that, under this regime, there is little chance of the Indian 
developing a scientific bent and, it lie does, that he stands little chance of getting into 
print. 1 looked forward to the Indian Science Congress, being purely voluntary and 
unofficial, as a means by which this question as to the adaptability of the Indian mind 
.for research could lie solved, and im idoTita Ily, that it would allord the means whereh\ the 
Indian worker would be* encouraged to make the first flights, vvliieli ai'e alw’avs the most 
difficult. On looking over the lists of papers, without in any way judging of their 
relative value, I think that the Congress has more than justified its existence from this 
pnijit of view f alone. The papers are almost equally divided between Indian and Euro- 
pean workers, and the former should be encouraged to the utmost to impiove the type 
of papers they have contributed. Of couise, it must lie remembeied filial the European 
experts employed by Oovernment are largely ruled out, in tb at tliev are usually already 
too fully occupied to find time for writing papers 1 lor the Congress, and that most oJ then- 
work finds its natural outlet in t heir departmental journals, hut tins is not altogether a 
had thing, if it encourages independent work on tin* pari "1 their assistants, and the 
result' of the Congresses work in this respect will doubtless I e oi gieat ultimate assistance 
in tlie advancement of science in India. 


Any identification with Oovernment Departments is lo be avoided and those subjects 
should in my opinion receive the greatest help where the Indian writers piodom mate. 
Thus thev have made Ethnography peculiarly their own and have made a good show m 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany and Geology. There are veiy few Indian papers in /oology 
and Agriculture has been practically left untouched by them, showing that this subject 
has had special departmental encouragement. I doubt as to tin* wisdom of including it 

in the papery read before the Congress. 


I regard tho Congress as mainly of u^e lo) On* encouragement of tlmse workem 
who have not their own moans of publication, and this will include many prolosM.is m 
Colleges. Their work should ho encouraged for, in the past, it has been all too common 
for them fo tie content with their pinfessional duties, 
useful work lias been lost to the country. 
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I do not think that anything can be done to increase the usefulness of this Association 
but 1 would gladly see a gradual discontinuance of official help in all directions, provided 
that the movement shows itself able to become established without this help. As 
'industrial development proceeds, and new workers enter the field, doubtless the Congress 
will enlarge its borders, but there should be no discouragement of purely scientific 
papers. 


Note. — Dr. C. A. Barber did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No, 258. 

IFvo RuiADuit JVL Aiutmuuam Pii.Lvj, Defin'd Jh'puly Collector and Agent , 

Sn ( hit ha inborn Yinagakar Mills ( Limited ), Koilpatti, 

Whitten Evidence. 

India is a country possessing great possibilities lor the development of industries 
agricultural or otherwise. Its wealth should be measured by its capacity to produce 
raw materials. Lt has plenty of capital but it is scattered and shy. It merely requires 
to be concentrated and organised. Its people are possessed of natural intelligence 
not in an}' way inferior to oilier nations, but it remains dormant and requires to be 
stimulated and led into useful channels. 

At present the country is industrially behind many countries by several decades, 
anil unless it is proposed to make heroic efforts it will not bo possible for it to overtake 
them. The (Governments in India mean well and want to do much but are handicapped 
in the adoption of necessary policy on aeeount of the importance of Imperial interests 
of the Home Government which are affected by international considerations. Hence 
all cherts made in India have necessarily to proceed on lines of least resistance 
Then there is also the question of agricultural industry which must for ever remain 
predominant in India. Any other industry started or developed should be so regulated 
that if does not injuriously affect the agricultural industry lost it should give rise to 
many social problems which arc now happily absent in India but are convulsing many 
European and other countries where agriculture plays a subordinate part to other 
indust ries. 

Keeping the above facts in view, 1 beg to offer niv opinion on the questions laised 
by the ('nnnmxsion. 

1 wanted to raise capital lor the improvement of the Spinning Alii I at Koilpatti 
but could not succeed. "Private capitalists hesitate on account of previous failure 
while the rule.-, of the Madras (Presidency) Bank do not permit of lending or advancing 
mouey on the security of buildings and machinery of the mill. 

For small industries,, capital is ordinarily available from private money lenders 
and “ funds ” (credit societies worked on co-operative principles), t have experience 
as a director and shareholder in some of these l< funds For big industries, company, 
formation under the Indian Fompanies Act where a few capitalists play an important 
part is the main source from which capital is drawn. 

The capital so raised is generally sufficient only to meet the initial outlay on 
buildings and machinery and plant. For working cxnenses capital is raised by borrow- 
ings chiefly from the Presidency Hank on the security of joint and several promissory 
notes of two or more persons unconnected with each other in general partnership and 
to some extent fnun private money lenders. Deposits of surplus money are very 
seldom made in industrial businesses. Debentures of the Indian industrial concerns not 
recognised by Government, are not popular. The result is that persons on whoso 
security money is obtained from banks have to be shown special concessions and paid 
commissions in addition to interest payable to the Bank, etc., on borrowed capital at 
rates which are not fixed but which fluctuate from time to time according to the condition 
of the mono} market. These conditions imposed at the very outset seriously hamper 
the success of Die industry. This is my experience. 

In Du* present state of this pari of the country, co-operative societies are bound 
to remain mainly credit societies including as one amongst their objects, assistance tr 
small industries. In this way cottage industries such as weaving, oil pressing, etc, 
peculiar to Die localities in which the societies are situated are encouraged and have 
proved complete success. 

Go-operative societies should be encouraged wherever there is scope for the develop- 
ment of cottage industries on a large scale, such as weaving in Oonjeeveram, Mayavaram, 
TinnovoUv; oil pressing in Fuddalore; pottery in Panrutti and so on. The organisa- 
tion of these societies should be decided on Die peculiarities of the locality and its 
people. One thing required in common for all such societies is that Government should 
recognise them each in the manner if deserves. 
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i hus (1) to 1 emu vc the difficulties iu raising capital ( k) i tu iniL ; r 

the etmililions l, which they are „„3 

vo-opera five societies and assist thorn, tl.o remedy a, .pours to iio mainly in the (Xl sh 
ment «i a Government Central industrial lhmk tor earh province V..I, Lraueh'sut 
necessary centres. The Presidency Bank has enough to do and more, and t o method 
ju which it is financed renders it unsuitable for the encouragement of the estal.h hn. nt 
of lnd list i K S and their development. I he mode ol hiiancing the Industrial li-u.J- 
mus he Mich that, should the hank in carry mo- out the Imsiness entrusted to M 

must he on lines d, lie, ent from those proser.hod for the i’losidonoi Banks hv ,v 
chance incur loss it may only in the last resort tall on the general reVenues ’ " 

I have had some experience as a Revenue Ollieer. oi financial aid l.y 'Government 
in the const ruet ion ol veils and ], un-haw of cattle and seed In the n„K , , t ,1 
supply of yarn to weavers during- famine. ‘ * ‘ ’ 1 iUL 

1 consider that of the several methods of Government aid .ended under ques- 
tion («) the grant of loans and (/,) the supply of n.aehinerv and j.lant on ,l„. lure 
puirlinso system are the l.est and may he made a permanent feature of the Government's 
l, dustriai policy flic other methods may he required from lime to time in helping 
pai eular or individual concerns. Special Government control may not he welcome 
and may stultify the very object of the aid. Submission of periodical returns tor 
information as is now enforced hy hankinjr agencies, and audit ol accounts ami insnee- 

l owiu ,>r | ,UIS " S T ™‘! , ' l "ncry as the case ot non-aided companies and facto, ies, 
follow Ml hv advice on technical and hnsmess matters appear to he sullicienl as sa Innards 
Jf however the directors ot anv anted industry at any time lind it necessary that the 
working ot the concern ,m,-l he taken up under direct Govern..,, at mam, cement or 
brought under some sort ot Government control, fheii application mv i.e ..ranted 
such terms and conditions as may he found suitable to the exigencies . I the r ase. 

h\en in respect „| an enterprise not receiving any form of Government aid, I ho 
Government should exercise paternal care and keep ihem-eives informed of its condition 
and progress through the Inspector of Facto, ies o, the District Mngisimle nl.o ,s now 
lequircd to mspee ,t periodically, and should give the proprietors liinelv varniim- 
and udv.c; telling them, ,i necessary, the aasisinne which the Govern, cut a.'e piepaied 
to give to it to set right matters. 1 1 

• i ( { J ,UIV '“ I’T 011 "' knowledge of the benefits received hv the spinning 

industry ln.ni the research ,-on dueled by the Government Airricult ural Department in 
the matter of cotton. J 

Q. 17 — The loan of Government experts may he made to private firms and com- 
pames mi the same terms as loan ot Government officials is given to la, id-holder- and 
TValiye Stales under the I- oreigi, S -vice Rules (Civil Service Rciriilatinns). 

18 -~ 1 here should lie no rest riel ion on the publication of tl.o results of researches 
made by a Government paid expert while alia, bed to a priv.De business ,f the pnhlica- 
1 , 0 " vv,U he h.r the good ol the country. this must he made a condition precedent to 
1„e h.an ol a Government expert If the private eoneern had incurred expenditure 
Oil 1 Ins account li must lie compulsorily purchased l>v (invernmoiil 

Q. |!).p ( ) vvn ever there is an improvement made in connection with any torn, 
oi industry which it is not possible to learn wilhoul demonstration, the duty of demon- 
strut ion may be undertaken by (to\ eminent. 

Q. ^ r )-?7.— ImlinV natural resources ai«* almost unlimited and anv knowledov i], ; , t 
may exist now will have to be supplemented bv further .surveys from time In time. 
A^y technical survey should be preceded by the collection of 111 lormat ion bv Ciovcm- 
*n ent officials of the Revenue, Forest and other departments who demur t’l ieir toms 
nave discovered the existence of any source of raw products useful lor industries. 

-I have not had experience of commercial miwums or pmvlv industrial 
exhibitions, but. I have heard it said that except in the matter id some of’mir cottage 
imlusinos which cannot be supplanted hy mac liinery worked by power, ihev expose our 
weakness and assist other enterprising people to capture our ' maikets. Fvciy Indian 
shoj) where the products of minor and tinorgani ed indmfiie^ an* .sold, is an exhibition 
m itself. 
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Q. 34 T have hoard it from mv European friends that the absence of Indian trade 
representatives in (ireat Britain is a great disadvantage to ihe sueeess of Indian trade. 

Q. duns.-— It w ill be useful if (iovornment department^ w hieli use imported 
articles publish list of these articles. The rules relating to Mie purchase of stores hv 
rinvermneut departments have undergone many changes in recent years that it, appears 
unnecessary to make further changes at present. 

Q* 41-43.-“- T do not think that the land pnliev of (lovernmenf has been found to 
fia.ye cheeked industrial development. The T.and Acc|uisition Act, as it is, eannol help 
private companies to acquire lands for their purposes through Govern meat agency 
Unless their concerns are such as to allow the public in use their work like 1 tin* 17 ;i if way 
and ( anal companies. The Madras Fsfatos Land Act seems almost fn prevent any 
acquisition by companies of land for industrial purposes even bv private 1 arrangement 
in proprietary villages. The two Acts may be amended suitably. It wiJI be a useful 
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and valuable form of aid it Government can provide land for .selected industrial con- 
cern* free of oust, or free ot rent, or on iavouralde rent for u term o± years on condition 
that the work shall he executed within a .stated time and maintained in proper order. 

1 he ( 'our i of Wards may he authoriw/d to start industries whenever they have 
surpluses in an\ estate instead of handing- them over in full to the ward on the 
lendition of his estate. 

O. 44-45.- My experience ot the measures adopted in the Ginning and Spinning 
Factory at Ivoilpafti leads me to suggest tin* following as steps ealenlated to improve 
tin* labourers’ etiieienev and skill * 

(1) Building of huts in dose proximity to the factory for the accommodation of 
the ’labourers. 

(~) Provision ot tight relreshmeiit to half timers. 

(4) (jiving* bonus on the exec^ work lurned out over the minimum fixed. 

(j) (Irani ol hnlid. ,s al linns in addition to those allowed by the* statute. 

(5) Making unskilled labourers to work jointly with skilled labourers. 

((>) Promotion to hig-hor pay of such that show eflieicney and skill. 

Notwithstanding all the above priv ilexes and eencessions in force, then* is vet a 
tendency mi the part of the labourers to scamp work. This is due to a want of sense 
of duty, ea used by the want of any kind of mmal training. We are trying to introduce 
steps for the imparting* of this training and as a first step have startl'd a school for 
our half timers when* they an* given elementary lessons in the three It’s. I considei 
that tin* above measures are sidlicient for general adoption. For the ginning and 
spinning- industry in which I have had experience, the institution of Provident Funds 
will do good. 

G. |t)-lS. — My experience in training apprentices is limited to Koilpatti Factor? 
and home industries. The training- obtained is good enough for practical purposes 
and can be rendered more ellicient with some theoretical training- added to it. Such 
theoretical training with practical courses is given in smut* of the industrial schools 
now 7 established in several places in this Presidency. The best wav to develop and 
co-ordinate- the two systems is to compel or induce students trained in industrial schools, 
cither aided or un-aided to attach themselves to sonic factory workshop, or approved 
workmen as apprentices. Kveu during the training period, tin* student** may be taken 
on excursions to visit factories, etc., winch can In* arranged with the permission of the 
owners thereof. 

Q • j-f.~ Me are having a day school for short time employees of our taeforv whit 
are woiked on the three hours shift system. I his school is situated close to the mill 
This has moved a very great success and lias also added in a way to the efticienev <d 
Ibeir work at the iaetory. I have no experience of night schools. Put such schools 
cannot help all short time employees unless they live within easy reach of the school. 
The development of schools will depend upon the amounts which the factory owners 
are willing to spend and winch the Government can alTmd to aid them wilh. The 
scope is unlimited. 

Q- r> 0. Tlie mdustiial schools in Ibis Presidency are under tin* control of the Dir- 
ector of Public Instruction who is the head of the Denartment of Mdueation. This 
I think, is as it ought to be. Industrial education cannot he improved without the aid 
ol genci.il education. Ihe Department of Industries need have no control over these 
schools financially but may be allowed to prescribe the curriculum of studies to bo 
adopted in such schools and to inspect them and advise on mutters professional. 

(J. 51.- For the training ol supervising and technical stuff* such as supervisors 
and managers the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute at Bombay may be taken atC 
a modi I and an institution similar to it may bo established at Madras. T believe there 
is already a proposal to this effect. 

( l 5L\— When an expert of a private firm K selected by the Government to study 
conditions and methods of other cniinfiies he may be given the same privileges allowed 
to Government Scientific and Technical experts (see question 77). 

Q. 55. — Whenever any Government assistance is given to private firms, it must 
always be made a condition precedent to the grant of such assistance, that ’technical 
experts deputed by Government should he trained in such factories! The circum- 
stances and conditions must necessarily vary with the nature of the training to he 
given and the time necessary. 

5/- o4-Of». Tn the Madras Presidency the provisions of the law requiring qualifi- 
cation for an engineer in charge of a prime mover are not yet brought into force. 
Din form it y m the standard of examinaf ions for technical engineers held in the various 
provinces is desirable, and Government will do well to take measures in this direction. 
At present persons possessed of certificates granted by the Bombay Boiler Regulation 
examination inles are utilised by such Madras factories as desire to have expert men 
in their service, i’hc absence of a rule requiring qualification recognised by Government 
foi an engineei before lie is put in charge ot a prime mover, is an anachronism too 
glaiing to he ciitieised. 1 think it is high time that the provisions of the law on flu’s 
subject were put into force in Ihe Madras Presidency. 
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There is a Director ot Industries besides a Direelor ol Agncultine iur Aladias. Official 
Jjotli these offices are occupied l>y officers ol the Indian t'i\il Smiu. They mav be c,r K' UHHat,on * 
termed non-experl officials. 1 liese tAvo director;*, have tor their asMslanls 01 subordinates 
trained experts. 1 dout)t if any oj the latter is a busiuess-m.ni. As direetois ha\e 
to take a Jong lange view irom ttie pioduction el' the raw main ml t<* the roiiMimption 
n ) the finished product, the> must be men possessed ot great admin ist rat jv e latent. 

All (‘\peil or a business man is a specialist and mo\es within a ceitaiu groove and lie 
develops great ellieiem \ when he is supported b\ an experienced administrative head. 

The .Director oi Industries should travel and visit industrial »entn*s not only in India 
but also in other continents. A Director assisted b\ ex pel Is and biMmssmcn is all 
that seems required lor tin* present. A Hoard ot Industrie* or an A d \ 1 or\ Hoard tor 
each jirovinee seems unneeoss.u \ . II the Direetois oi the dillrimt pmv lines meet m 
confluence once a year or so, no scjiarate Joi nt ol maehim ry need be deviled 1 m eonelate 
their separate activities. 

(J. 77. -Government technical and scientific expeiK dnuild be* riicuni aged to ^ t u < 1 y st u-ty of fou'ign 
conditions and met hods in othci eountries by the ‘•rant oi stud\ leave, hoiioianuniN, iw'laidh 
and, in eases where necessary then travelling expense*.. 

() 7S. -_J t. is veiv neeessaiy that a lihrayv ol technical and scieutiiie woiks ot li. lnwu't ii hr < ri*-«. 
reference should be estaidished at some cenlic, and all industrial roneern.s invited to 
become members ot it. Alueli clilhc ultv is at jiie cut experienced Joi wain oi a consulting 
library. 

Factory Inspectors empln\eil at present not bein'*’ experts arc not in a position 
to give professional advice during Iheir inspect ions, 'lie- work "huh n at present 
done 1 bv them ma) he eilieieotJ \ jierlormecl by tin* District Magistr ", win. is c\-ofhcio 
Inspector, and his assistants. It i> impciaiivc that a l ac buy • ]»**< lor should be 
“expert “ and be relieved of the drudgei \ ol ff oi 4 i uspeetioiis a \ ev <4 eaeli 
faeb'iv which under present regulations seduce* him to the position <o a laull tinder, 
lie must be abb* to do substantial pood to the indiistiie, even though his vi'it may be 
] imited lo one* in eac h year. 

The propagation of up to date knowledge on commerce and industry remains a t’ommoroia) 
desideratum. Whatever inlmmalion is available should be made known at once, il it mtoll^eue**. 
iv jo be of use, both in English and Vernaculars bv mniis ol special moiiogiujdis and 
leaflets vvjeled v cireulated with Government Gazette* Industrial emu crus and news- 
papers may be advised to register tlieii addressc’s and mav he supplied with copies of the 
publication''. 

Hail wav freights tcum an imp.wtant laetor in the making or unmaking oi big i; a ii\\a y fr«*ightH. 
ii,c| n«t rial concerns. I had a grio\a , ' , <‘ in respect <d lailwav Height for coal and eottou 
which was however recently removed bv tin* Uailwuy (‘••mp.»n\ at the instance of the 
Dim lor of Industries. Railways, wlctlnr managed bv ti§ State oi bv companies, 
should regulate their heiphts on specific pood' consigned to particular localities or 
even parliculai industrial concerns ol sufficient magnitude and importance to deseive 
public or Government support,, so that (lie 1 l siicc(*ss o| the industry may he pre**eivec! 

1 1 urn in jury by foreign competition. 

. 1 have no complaints to make* icpaidmp competition by jail mdiHiics. Jail competition, 

T have been actively concerned in ginning and spinning industries. So lar as Uencral. 
pinump’ is eonc’erned I do not think th.it anv special c‘iic ouingt-nicul is lecjuircd to 
develoo it. As regards spinning, there aie intricate problems to solve. As cotton 
is •used for purposes other than the manulae lure oi cloth, its price* does not at time* 

1‘o-ordinate with the* juice of yarn. 4a])an s ccunpct il ion is hccominp more and more 
pronounced everv day, and unless Government and its legislature tender help it 
threatens to imperil Indian industry 'flu* shipping freight tor cotton from India to 
dapan went down to IG. !7 per Ion net in Ifflff as the result cd an agieemcnl between the 
spinners and the ship-owners of dapan. I his is the late the' South Indian Kailwav 
charge lor a distance of about 99*) miles even at the reduced conversion rate. 

The Indian "Factories Acd restrict tlie woikine ol textile* factories to 19 hours a 
day while in Japan, mills work both day ami night and then working houis aveiagc 
over 90 hours u dav. There (lie* Government help spinners with subsidies and guarantee 
pood dividends. These concessions enable Japanese mere hunts to raise the juice oi 
Indian cotton and to sell their cotton poods cheap to the detriment of Hie Indian spin- 
ners. On the otlier hand, from the point of a ic*\\ of the* agi icultural industry the 
Jajmnese eomjietition lias proved a real hlc*ssinp to tin*- cauinliv and has piven stimulus 
to cotton cultivation. H will be suicidal to stop it in the present state of transition 
throuph which cotton cultivation is parsing in the eountiv. I he positioii is thus 
]»“rplc*xiiip, and the means by whic h the spinneis’ dillieulty may possibly he niinimised, 
if not altogether removed, is for (he Indian Ooveruments to jimvide to Indian "pnmus 
and weavers the same measures of relief which the Japanese Goa eminent affords 
her industries and thus neutralise the effect of Japanese competition in cotton poods. 

Japan has got other markets than India for her cotton goods, and hence the remedy above 
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proposed will not interfere with the cultivation and improvement of cotton in this 
country and will at the same time help to develop the spinning and weaving industry 
to the desirable extent. 

Q. lid. — 1 think if proper investigation is made il will be found that clay suitable 
to make what is known as “ China cloy ” which is an imported article at present may be 
discovered. Having met with such a clay in ikiniuti, Cuddalore district, L mentioned 
the fact to the firm of Narayamisw anti Nay', id u & Son* at Nelhkuppam who after ex- 
periment supplied me with a quantity of China (lav manufactured by them. It was 
inferior to the imported elav hut the iirm informed mo that they could improve it after 
they were able to get the required machinery. 

o r i ft. -- tlk/no-.s did no! girt’ "n/1 evidence. 


Witness No. 25th 

kin. A. K. Kanoac li.Mii, Honorary Seerciarif, Medina Py< rs' . 1 *<nciatn>n , Madina. 

Warn en Evidence. 

Thai f ml i o i.*> lor behind olhei countries in the woild m l eqieei^, of Jiidustrial 

progress j s ;i paleni. loci. That India olteis a fertile held for foreign exploitation is an 

established truth too. India is in on unf'irtiinutc position in (toil her sons ha\e no 
knowledge of con\ erting her raw materials into timshed products, with which nature Ini' 
endowed Jl."- most bounteously, and that she ha>, therefore, to look to the foreign agenens 
to send her raw products. One other feature, sadder than anything' else, is that she 
receives film tied products iu exchange lor her row ones and that (In* value of the former 
iar exceeds that of the latter, tine cannot deny that this is a gieaf drain upon hei 

wealth. Jlovv long con a count i v submit it. sell to such a drain and how long can its 

wealth stand? Cnder the « n cunistom rs, it i> a good augury that the Government has 
taken up the question and institut'd this ('■ muudsion to diagnose the causes fluil have 
led to the industrial degeneration ot the country and to suggest icmedics there for. 

To this industrial torpor, the people and the Covcrninejit have alike contributed. 
The people have hern saltish and (ontented ihem-civts with \c?y nicagn* earnings aeeiu- 
ing from the confer \ a t ivr cl. os of f»udc and prob-rions Time Jm c paid little attention 
tr, ihe development of induct nr> and fliey have with avidity, taken tin* part id' middlemen 
between the foreign supplier and the local coiisumm The mas-cs lack education and 
those that have leceivcd edueation have had little or no grounding in applied sciences. 
Men that have received h iglicr educaf ion have taken t" leaine(| professions and until thev 
buind t lie avenues toi tlio-e professions cither over-crow ded or closed to them, 
they had not lcinciimered that “ Labour is Honor”. Then, again, people have no 
union amongst themselves and do not co-operate with each other. 1 ndividual ism 
plays the largest part. Indian money is very shy. The investment of capital on 
machinery is very commonly ennrideied as a waste. There is no mutual confidence 
between the capitalist and the trained worker. The capitalist poisons himself with the 
belief lliat money is nmtiipntciii and fin hained man languishes that mnnev is not at bis 
command . On the whole, all along tin* people have been contending themselves with 
vvhal i ..me into their hands,, without giving sej ious thought to the uplift of the industrial 
cond it ion ot t he count! v. ,, 

The ( Jovci iinicnt on its pail has been assiduous with the administration of the 
country and devotid little or no time to its industrial rcgenciaf ion. Tt has not provided 
Hie people vv it h schools for indu-dri il training. It lias not seen that free and eomjmlsory 
primary edm alien given to tie* masses and the establishment of institution^ for im pmii nVr 
scientific education <»n pmc heal lino- arc the prime factors in the welfare of a country 
socially, "oliti.ally, industrially' and commercially. 

r l here has been no financial help of any magnitude to new or existing 
industries Mich as Germany and .Japan rendered to their peoples. In attribut- 
ing these causes I have not lost sight of the slow awakening that has 
eirme both to the ’ eople and the ( «ov eminent . Hut T believe that, neither the people 
nor the (lover, micni had adequately grasped the rituation until the war came and 
best i red them to more seven* thinking. The war, in spile of its rude aspects, has 
had one benefit. The indolent have been made active and every com, try has been 
obliged to fake a survey of its position. Countries such as America and Japan are 
bench thug lullv bv the war. The existence of some industries long lief ore the war broke 
out, the availability of capital and expert knowledge and the financial and other helps 
of the Governments concerned have enabled the above countries to consolidate the 
existing industries and build up new ones under the favourable circumstances created 
by the war. "Whereas. India has lagged behind and is still engaged in ihe survey, 
jhc slow awakening has to be quickened there lor*' and practical work commenced in the 
immediate future in as many directions as possible. 
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In the first place, confidence must be created between the people and the Uoveru- 
ment. They must feel together and act together. Unfortunately there are some 
factors which have estranged the people from the Government and made the former to 
suspect the motive of the Government in relation to industries. The maintenance ot 
an excise duty on Indian mill made coil on products and the recent enhancement of the 
same are directly opposed to (he effort of the Government towards industrial develop- 
ment. It is an anomaly which should be removed at the earliest opportunity. Last year, 
fhe Indian Government purchased wheat and indigo in India for the Lnglish Govern- 
ment. The same solicitude should have prompted the former to acquire through the 
English Government some dyes at least, for t lit* Indian d}cr.s. The want of such 

solicitude was keenly felt by the dyers. Then, tin* want of cheek on the import of dyed 

yarns, especially 2()s, 2(is, and 40s. Turkey red, created much heart burning. The 

dyers expected that at least that portion of the dyes used in dyeing yarns to be exported 

to India, could be acquired for ihem in order to keep their industry going. They were 
battled in their expectation and they rushed to the* conclusion that the Go\ eminent 
did not sympathise with them. They still consider that their industry is assailed by 
the English dyer. On matters like these the Government ought to bestow their 
attention and meet the people’s wishes. 

The Government must make primary education free and compulsory and extend 
elementary instruction in (hemhlry in schools so that the country may produce a race 
of chemists. .Many centres must be created for imparting technical ami scientific 
education. Every high school and every college must provide indust lial instruction 
to tin' students,, so that they may not look to the Government alone for a job or commer- 
cial houses, to rot there life-long as clever and reliable book-k* -pels or shorthand 
typists. The high schools and colleges musl prepare the students t» enter the industrial 
field and run an indusfn, may be a collage industry, or one that is capable of being 
developed into a factory industry and lit for being conducted by a private company. 

What industries should be taught in the high schools and colleges, should depend upon 
tin' students' menial calibre What industries should be attached to high schools and 
colleges in particular localities should depend upon the mju dements of the localities 
and the raw products and theotliei facilities available there. 

Tainting, oil pressing, purifieat ion of oils, manufacture of scented oils, soaps, 
candles, t glass, and pci fumes, preserving of fruits, carpentry, smithy, weaving of blankets 
weaving oil power driven looms, dyeing cotton, wool, and silk, calico printing, manu- 
facture of heavy chemicals, convulsion of hill and other products into finished products, 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals and photographic chemicals are some of the lines that 
can lie taken up as work to start with. Sugar manufacture is the most desirable and the 
most neglected. 

Along with industrial (‘ducat ion, commercial education should go pan jhissu foi tin 1 
success rd an industry depends a* much on business mauugcimnt as an expcit knowledge 
Tin* business manager must know something of the industry, and the expert, something 
of business. 

The “oople must themselves turn a new leal. The\ must wean themselves from 
self-consciousness which is wrongly understood as syuonvnious with self-confidence. 

They must cultivate enterprising and inquiiing spirit. The capitalist should turn from 
egotism and evince genuine good feeling towards the expert. So long as the capitalist 
wants a handsome profit over and above ft to l? per cent interest on his capital he cannot 
applv himself heart and soul to an industry. The people mtud eschew the principle ot 
maximum of happiness to minimum of men and spread the principle and work towards 
tlie achievement of a Minimum of happiness for, if possible, maximum of happiness) 

In maximum of men n . 

I shall now turn to the important dyeing industry. Tins industry in Madura was iu'lns 4r y. 

started long, long ago and solely depended upon natural dyes available in Soulh India 
until alizarin red and aniline colours came in about fwenG-fivi years ago. Since 

the advent of these colours, the industry by rapid -(ride.s developed into a big one and 

reached a stage midway between the collage and mill stages. The war lia^now laid 
the axe at the root of such an industry. 

The quantity and value of cotton \arns and pieces d\ed annually in the days of 
natural dyes hold no comparison with those of the period just before (lie war. According 
to my estimate then, the quantity of yarn dyed annually with alizarin red alone 
uas 5 million pounds, worth about XT 5 million rupees* The value of the alizarin red 
dve used therein was 3.5 lakhs of rupees. Tin* yarn when dyed was valued at 3 5 
million rupees. If one would consider (lie host of other shades produced in Madura, 

one will find that the yarn quantity is twice five million pounds if not more. One 

regrettable outstanding feature and yet unavoidable is that this important South 
Indian industry is at the mercy of the foreign dye manufacturer. 

This industry has another votary in Salem, not to speak of other less important 
places. 
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Though the present ubiquitous war lias affected the dyeing industry everywhere, 
still the collapse cannot remain for ever. Excepting weaving there is probably no other 
industry which better demands and deserves the best attention and encouragement from 
the Government than the dyeing industry. The industry requires development. Chrome 
yellow, chrome orange, chrome green, aniline black, alizarin pink and Turkey red 
are not yet dyed in Madura to any large extent and yarns of these shades are still freely 
imported from ioreign countries. Some du i rs have made their maiden attempts to dye 
chrome yellow and aniline black with varying degrees of success. If they had at 
their back tbe necessary technical knowledge they would have had uniform success. 

At present, the dyers employ only empirical methods in dyeing or they follow the 
recipes of the dye manufacturers with slight modifications, and do not know the funda- 
mental principles underlying the processes. For instance they do not know' why 
common salt is used in <h»dug dark shades with direct colours or why a less quantity 
or no salt, is advised in <1 eing light shade with tin* same colours. They do not know 
whv soda is added to a dye hath. In the dyeing oi a real colour they do not make out 
whether a defect E due to a want or an excess of alkali or reducing agent. If there 
is a delect bv adding one or the other, lie has to adjust tile bath which means waste oi 
dye materials and sometimes the yarn. In all Madura except one factory which lias 
got the semblance of a laboratory no oilier has one. What a wonder that many a 
factory does not possess a sensitive small balance for weighing small quantities ol 
materials for sample dyeing; very often match sticks or seeds or small silver coins are 
used as weights. Jn their ignorance they do not attach importance to the laboratory 
trials and correct weighing of matciials. 

When there is no rationale about an industry possible oi development in these days 
of competition by men ol knowledge the imlnstry is sun* to go to the wall in the end. 
Dyeing school. To dispel tin* ignorance ol the dyer, to place the industry on a sounder basis and 

to substitute the unskilled maistrv with skilled foremen who know the work, Madura 
needs urgently a dyeing school. Thanks to the Government of Madras they have 
sanctioned one to bo attached to the ln<ul Technical Institute for the accommodation oi 
which a building is now in construction. In order that the school may be of the utmost 
practical use, it musi he provided with an up to date and fully equipped laboratory and 
a demonstration factory. In fulness of lime tin* Madura dyers wall deem this school as 
a blessing when lliey can gel qualified men to be at the helm of their factorv, men who 
know I In* properties of water, tie* materials to he (hod, the (hestulVs and chemicals and 
who understand the relation of these to each other, men who can match given shades 
with the least waste and correct defects that so often trouble the dyer. 

In order that the Ihcing School may la* of maximum beneiit it is essential that 
instruction must he given in the vernacular of the couutn as they do in the (alalia van 
Institute in Baroda. At present the Madras Dyeing Expert is a European who cannot 
employ tlu* medium of the vernacular very conveniently and he should he therefore 
given the assistance of an Indian gentleman knowing the vernaculars. In anv case, 
considering that the jurisdiction of the expert extends over the whole Presidency, In* 
would necessarily require some assistance to spread the beneficial influence of the dVeing 
section of the Department of Industries over such a big area. 

The course ol‘ instruction should bo divided into two — lower and higher grades. 
The low »*r grade will 1 m* open 1o all mm -Hugh's!) knowing candidates such as are sent 
from amongst tin* mnistris or labourers by the factors owners or such of those a* 
wish to equip themselves with practical knowledge to tit them as skilled maistris or 
workmen. The higher grade will admit candidates with not less than Matriculation 
or School Final standard oi education who will receive both theoretical and practical 
instruct oil The Lower grade course ma\ extend fiom six to twelve months and the 
higher grade from one to two years The lower-giadc will be in charge of Assistants 
and the higher gi ade in chaigenf the Dyeing Kxpeii. 

Calico printing is very closely allied to the dyeing industry and there is very little 
of it in India. About two or three years ago, 1 heal'd that the only calico printing 
mills, which were doing excellent work, had to close down owing to European competi- 
tion. Though statistics are not at hand, I can vouchsafe that the quantity of printed 
fabrics coming into India is (mormons as is evidenced by the spectacle of cloth shops in 
towns and villages. Hand-print ing is becoming obsolete and in these days of machinery 
and quick work it is strange to see that it E clinging to the fancy of some people. But 
very soon it is bound to make room for the machine printed fabrics. Considering the 
large cniiMimnt ion of cheap printed fabrics and the close relation of printing to the 
dyeing industry, it is essential that it mud he stimulated into a big industry" holding 
its position on a level with that of other countries. 

Bleaching and mercerising are yet others that are allied to the dyeing industry 
which .require to be cultivated and developed. In foreign countries new processes in 
bleaching arc being adopted from time to time with a view- to make it cheaper. The 
latest and mod economical process is electrolytic bleaching. 

The Dyeing .School at Madura will do well to take up these subjects also and coach 
up the students in them. 
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I have referred to the demonstration factory. It is quite an indispensable thing in Demonstration 
the practical teaching of dyeing, calico-printing, bleaching and mercerising. But in a ,ftctorie8 * 
place like Madura a pioneer factory is a more useful institution. In this factory along 
with bleaching and mercerising the dyeing of chrome yellow, chrome orange, chrome 
green, alizarin pink and Turkey rod may be undertaken without prejudice to, and 
fear of competition against, the other classes of dyeing already practised by the dwr«. 

The Madura dyers will contribute the whole working capital presided the Government 
give them the machinery and building. They will undertake to pav the value of the 
machinery and building in instalments out of the profits, alter delraying all charges 
including dividend at G per cent per annum. The required site will have to be given 
free. 

Though they would like to work the lactorv themselves they would Hob object 
to Government supers ision ou tin* business side. Though iLe Dyeing Expert svill base to 
place the factory on a working basis in the beginning, they will have their own trained 
man to attend to the technical side and svill indent upon the Dyeing 1 Expert's help 
v bet ever necessary. 

The value of the auxiliaries such as ground-nut oil, kava leaves# saruikuti (kelp), O "portfire 
soda ash, caustic soda, etc. that an* now in um* in the dyeing industry is not small. 

At present, the individual dyers purchase wholesale what is required tor tin* year 
or in retail according to their financial ability. Tin* wholesale purchase has always 
an advantage in price user tin* others. It a co-nperatixe stores for the dyers require- 
ments in auxiliaries is started the advantage will be greater and cveulv distributed 
among all. r J he dyers arc* themselves eonseious ot it but would not wort up the scheme 
because they do not wish to take* a part ol I heir capital and invest b in what looks to he 
a separate business. Again thev an* afraid of possible* mtsmaua; mnenl. But if tlx* 

Government has a eoneern in tlx* stores ilia I will in fust* confidence t* 4 Item. Where the 
people art* timid and lacking in enb»rpiiM*, it is but meet that tlx* ( iovernuieni should 
inspire them. The Government may give a loan to tlx* extent of luff or two-thirds 
of the capital at a low rule of interest. Stub shoes will he iindei a Hoard of Directors 
elected amongst tlx* shareholders and another Director to ho nominated 1 > v tlx* Govern- 
ment The Government nominee ought not to he below the rank of a Collertm, if tlx* 

Director of Industrie- or one of his assistant experts cannot conveniently be a Dirertnr. 

So far as Kava leaves and Vembadam paltai (Veutilugn Mndruspatua) arc* c on- 
oerned, they must be eliminated from the list of minor hill products sold in auction yearly 
by the Foiesj Depart meat . Free permit to collect these may he issued. In the eas»* ol 
find, for the* dearnes- of which Madura is notorious,, some* arrangement must he made* 
ill virtue of which tlx* dyers will gel It very rhenm 

Another important industry ir Madma and round it is I hi* weaving* industry. Ill Weaving industry* 
Madura eitv alum* there are about 10,u(KI weavers mostly belonging to one community — 
tlx* So i rash fra community' which uimo**! monopolises the d; bug industry too. ft is a 
good move that the Government of Madras maintains a weaving* section under tlx* 

Industrie*,** Depart incut and has sanetinned a Weaving school attached to tlx* Technical 
Institute* in Madura to which a rcfcrcnec* has a I read \ been mad**. At present, there is 
IX) weaving expert in the proper sense ot tlx* word a man having* tlx* fhenretieal and 
practical knowledge of weaving in its diverge* a^pei Is. Tlx* Superintendent ol one of the 
peripatetic weaving parlies whom 1 know perhaps has never woven a yard of ordinary 
cloth. I mean no offence agninsi him. lb* is a veil meaning* man, for aught I know. 

But I doubt if six'll an one* can bring* conviction to tlx* conservative* weaver. It is a 
qonder to me that the* Government lias not availed itsdf of tlx* services of a fully 
* trained England returned Indian textile expert who lias got the advantage of being 
able to speak to the weavers in their own languages, knowing* as he does more than one 
vernacular language. I am not aware if the peripatetic weaving* parties have done 
any work iu such a large weaving* centre as Madura. 

To my mind, it appears that any improvement.**! in the present yvsfeni of hand Inotn- 
\\ caving cannot materially alter tlx* condition of the weaver to his advantage. 

There are three classes of weaving, namely', weaving* women's coarse sarees and 
men’s dlmties with such counts of yarns as Kb. to 80«. ; weaving liner counts, lOO.s*. to 18(K. 
with or without gold thiead or silk borders or with or without sewn on or ordinary 
tiesigns iu them; and weaving* costlier sarees with silk and gold th lead —sarees such 
as the whole body provides the ground on which an elaborate* design with gold ihtead 
is woven. 

So far the improvements attempted to be made have been in respect of tlx* first 
mentioned class of weaving. The improvement lies in the substitution of the fly 
shuttle in place of tin* hand loom While the fly shuttle enables tlu* Weaver to pi educe 
more quantity than the hand loom, the quality* of the fly .shuttle loom product is infeiior 
to that of the hand loom product. So tlx* difference in value of tlx* respective pioducts 
makert up for tlx* difference in quantity*. That is why the weaver does not wish In change 
his hand loom for tin* Hy shuttle. Then again, all about us we sec that mill-made 
cotton fabrics are in extensive use. Imports* of sarees and dlmties in imitation of the 
hand loom products of India with borders to suit the Indian fancy an* coming in 
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plentifully and certainly band looms cannot tide over the mill competition. That is 
why the material condition of the weave]* who is* not skilled and who cannot weave 
the other two classes of cloths is deteriorating. By slow degrees, yet steadily and 
surely, the hand loom weaving, so far as coarse products of the first mentioned class 
are concerned, is hound to give a wide berth to the mill industry. The best thing, 
therefore, would he for the Government to advise the weaving communities to take to 
power loom weaving and to make a start itself in co-operating with the would-be 
private companies. 

As regards the oilier two classes of products, it will he a long time before they can 
he turned on to the machine and the Government weaving section of the Industries 
Department must, look to the improvement, of the productive capacity in these two 
classes. The best way to do that will he to employ weaving experts such men as have 
had a thorough training m textile engineering and can quickly grasp the minutest details 
of the Indian looms and weaving f hereon. Such an expert must keep himself in inti- 
mate 1 touch with the* skilled weavers and suggest- to them improved methods on the one 
hand and train others in skilled \vea\ing The value of the man will lie in the 
multiplication of the mimbei of skilled workmen and in tile introduction of simpler 
pails in the looms to warrant perfection of quality and augment the productive capacity. 

In this connection, springs to m\ mind the question of mass education. Unless 
the weaver has sufficient elementary education and know’s the three It’s, the expert 
is sure to feed his task very troublesome. 11 the weaver is too ignorant, as is the case 
now, he cannot appreciate the difference between tht old and improved methods of 
weaving. He cannot calculate Ihe saving of lime and mone\ that is effected by his 
passing Jium eonsei vatisui and adopting imue efficient and economical methods. He 
cannot value the benefits of co-operation, organization and system. At present, in his 
ignorance and poverty he is a prev to the middleman. 

The importance of educating the weaver cannot better hr impressed than by pointing 
out that want of education on the pari oj vveaveis was the sole cause of the collapse 
of the Meenatehi Weaving Uaitmy in Madura. This tacimy dining the shoit spare 
of four o] five veals Indore Iff! I leinoved the odium uttaehed to the Madura hand loom 
products a< the mod iufciiui quality m Ihe market, so much so, that the demand foi ihr 
products of this laetoiv increased Orders came from Bombay and Bengal Presiden- 
cies nut to mention Ihe Madras PieMdein \ . The uneducated Mupid Weavers thought (hat 
yvstein was a sh.n kle on their independence and the strength of Ihe weaving staff 
steadily fell fioin ‘JOB to 10 or lb, when there wie no other course left lor (lie 

proprietors than to wind up the concern willi a tangible loss. 

Besides providing lor mass education, ihe Government must encotjiage co-operative 
movement amongst the weavers, by stalling co-operative stores fur them and contribut- 
ing mniicv toward* the capital of a co-operative store's in tin* shape oi a loan at a low 

rate of interest . 

i nanoin 1 uid. 4 \t present, m Madura, the capital comes Irom the individual who undertakes to 

do a business or run an industry He can command < red it in the market to the 
extent of his capital (which comprises 1 h.e cash, the landed property and the jewels) 
or more than that sometimes in the shape ol cash and materials. The interest In* has 
to pay is general 1\ B per cent per annum. The present system of bank loans makes (he 
rich richer. Bui a man with business cap.icitv m industrial knowledge minus capital 
cannot expect any help Horn a bank. It is said that in Germany, the bank has on its 
4alf conmici cial and technical men, and that, when a business or technical man applies 
for help and produces his prospectus the bank weighs the merits of the undertaking. « 
If it is t protoning one, the man is given all the necessary financial help and such 
mi p port as the status of ihe bank warn'd vouchsafe. This sort of help and support gives 
a marvellous impetus to I lie giovvth of industrial knowledge. Sir Frederick Nicholson 
of t ho Madras Fisheries Department refers to I he splendid svstem of agricultural banks 
in Germany and savs that many of tin* large banks there have done for industry much 
the same thing that agricultural banks do for agriculture. Such a help is a desideratum 
in India. 

If only such a eo-operation had existed between a bank and the patentee of the 
Lord Arnpihill Talent Loom which has simplified the weaving ot elaborate designs with 
gold ihioad on silk and fine cotton gmmids, minimized the cost- of production and 
ha* stimulated a very large consumption of imported French gold thread, the patentee 
would not have become the pauper that he is now nor would be have been in costly 
civil suits. This man had some more improvements on hand and would not now put 
them on the market on account of his nasty experience with his first patent 

The Gold Thread Factory in Itovapuram is another sad spectacle of individual 
enterprise coming to grief. Its present condition is partly duo to the unwisdom of the 
man in being anxious to run it himself and pocket all the profits. But the offer 
of financial aid by a bank or the support of the Government in the matter of finance 
and its endeavour to make it a limited company would have surely tended to the 
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success of the factory. Once the Government ut Madras proffered technical help, 
hut what the man wanted was money which was not forthcoming. Even now it is 
not too late to revive the factory and place it on a working basis. 

No fixed and rigid method can or need be suggested. According to the cireum- O.venunimt 
stances of the times, the needs of the industry, the importance of the place or the abilities Hmistanee. 
of the company concerned, the aid may be of any of the forms ('numerated in question 
6, chapter 1. .Regarding Government control to aided industrial concerns, a sympathetic 
control based on commercial usefulness is quite necessary and welcome. 

Generally speaking, the Dyeing Expert, whose work 1 have, been able to follow, 'Joehmi'nl **id. 
could have done much more than he has done to dyeing imlustiv, but tor the school 
that is yet to come into being and the war that has impeded the pi ogress ot the industry. 

However, the presence of an expert lias been a matter of much consolation in so fur as 
doubts on dyeing problems and detects in methods can alw r a\s he chared 

The Kiientific and Technical Depuilment ol the Imperial Institute and the Ad\i-ory 
Council for Research in the United Kingdom, being far o It and not knowing the Indian 
conditions can be only ol remote help The only help that we can depend upon them for 
will he in regard to makers that may he ubo\e the ability of local expert's. 

Commercial museums are \eiy good. Each province must have a permanent Commercial 

museum. Each taluk and district of any industrial and commercial interest must. |,MlHeiun8, 

ha\e a museum. Though the collections may be tin* properh of particular museums they 

must he inter-loanable. 

Tin 1 industrial exhibition* are not oi \alue. The latest Madras Exhibition was 1 * ,l ‘Gtioim. 
one in evidence. First of all, the visitor- art* pleasuiedioni. The crow I of such visitors 
is an impediment to one who is really inteiestcd in an exhibit. Th ihe lemusha of 
the place diverts the attention <d the examiner of an exhibit to mo-* luring objects. 

.So } whatever money , time and energy aie spent on the exhibitions nun m< a ad\an- 
tageously be devoted to the museums. 

They are useiul. Each province may ha\e a icpre-culut i\ e aJ.ioatj repiesentmg 
out* or two important tunics or nioie than that in <use of minor trades. f IMi<* trade rcpie- 
seniative must ha\e two hinctiniis, one to look for the maikets wlierein the articles <» I his 
province can be sold and to report about, the lequiirmeuis of the mal’keU or to suggest 
improvements m the aitudes as per demand ol the markets, and tin* ol! it. io icpoit 
oil such local industries a- may piolitabiy be started in In- provinee II the tuide 
representatA c is a shrewd business and iechnuuJ man then* is no limit, to the use 
which he will be to the cause ot his province. WJicrexer an Indian is a\ailable lor 
such work In* must be preferred to an European. 

This is quite neeessars and the hT.s of imported aiticlc and locally produced 
art ieb's that arc taken up b\ the Go\oiismeni hi it- u'-e may b“ made available through 
the commercial museums. 

There should be a Director ut Imlustiies with tei linieaf » Xpert- as his u-sislaiits, OHii-ihI organwation. 
as then* is now in Madras. Muf there is no u-e the Diicetnr being a niiin ol the 
Indian Civil Service. lie must posses- ample ( oimnercial knowledge in the light 
of which he can test the comineicial value ol the prnpo-als or m heme., bnmght lorward 
bv bis technical expert, assistant-, it is e—miiial that lie mini he as.' nied and guided 

hv an Advisory Uo.iid of Industries, so that, when a scheme i- launched there may 

be the least chance of failure. It is only through such a Mould coii-isting <d mduslna- 
lisG of know'ii-abilit v that public opinion can be won and the use! nines-, of the department 
ciin be projected. There E no use of an Imperial Department : it cannot bundle usefully 
the details of provincial requirements. tin the other hand, the reports of the doings of 
Hie Provincial Department of Industries must be exchanged amongst themselves for Ihe 
fullest lieu efit of the people. 

In conclusion, I have to make one general statement about wind wxmbl above all 
conduce to the industrial and financial prosperity of the country Tndia is a big 
country. Many of her sons have imbibed the henelits of the “Western civilization under 

the sunny influence of higher education. The people, have had a close touch with the 

rulers and have studied through observation and criticism the administrative methods. 

Tf India is, therefore, given the management of her own tinancial allairs she would put 
her house in order with regard to industries and commerce. She would have a eoniiol 
over exports and imports, such a control as would conduce to economical management 
of the State and to the raising of her 'Tutus in the scab* of nations. 

Noli:. — ]Yihr\<s did not <j.rc oral t ndntcr. 
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Witness No. 260. 

1{ev. C. Dawson, Superintendent and Manager , Wesleyan Mission 
J adust mil School , Karur. 

W kitten Evidence. 

Q. 44. — Tlie Wesleyan Mission Industrial School, Karur, teaches cabinet-making, 
weaving, black, sm it hery , rattan-work, and drawing'. In the following remarks, however, 
it should he clearly understood that 1 reJer more especially to the cabinet-making, 
which is our principal industry. 

The primary purpose oi an industrial school in India is, I take it, the training 
of skilled workmen. T» attain that end, roughly speaking, two methods of training are 
advocated. These we ‘nay name the school method and the shop or apprenticeship 
method. There is no m 1 for me to enlarge upon these methods in detail, but my own 
opinion is that industrial school training to be ideal should be a combination of the 
two method* — 

1. Instruction classes must be provided. 

2. A certain amount of time must, be given at the beginning of a boy’s training 
to mere practice work/- making of joints, etc. — in which absolute accuracy must be 
insi^ed on. 

• T As soon as a boy lias learned to handle his tools, and to use them with 
some accuracy, be should be put on serious, marketable work. To get the best out of tin* 
boy he must be made to realise that a responsibility rests on him, and that careless, 
inaccurate work means Joss not only to himself but to tin* institution. 

1 believe that tin* junioi student learns iar more by acting as banger-on (o a 
skilled workman than by being kept indefinitely working at mere exercise work which is 
of no marketable value. Jf is ol>\ ions that a boy w ill lake more interest and pride and 
care in his work it lit* knows that it i> of value Hum he will in niorclv wasting 1 timber.” 

There is one dungei that mint !><• guarded again, si in an institution run on these 
lines, ami llial is I he exploifa! ion ol the hoy*’ Inborn . If a l»o\ is pul on marketable w ork 
there is a danger of eomiiig to look upon him meiely as a money-making proposition ; 
his labour i- cheap, and bv Inn employment profits mav be increased. It is hardly 
necessary to point out the cm I oi Midi a conception ol the bo\s’ position in a school, 
fi would, Jor one thing, certainly icsiilt in slip-shod, inaccurate wank, which would be 
countenanced bv the commercially minded supci inicmlcnt, whose chief concern is llie 
increase ol hi*> profit. Slip-shod cud iliac ( urate work must nil no account be permitted 
in an industrial school, and Ihough the student" should be pul on marketable woik 
of as early a sl.ine as possible 1 , the superintendent must he ready io Iom- money lathei than 
pass an imperfect article*. 

'reining to the commercial side oi tin* subject, il is self-evident that, other 
things beiiin- eijual, the mon* sin ci*ssful a seliool is as a business cnnrntt 1 he belter it 
will be as a I mining’ ground for slndents. [f an institution is paying* it." wav and 
makin" 1 a lair profit, ii means that work is plenlilnl. methods are more or less correct, 
and lie* atmosphere of the plac<* is good. (in the ntlicT hand, if fhe institution is for 
any reason whatsoever running at a loss, it is not likely io prove an ideal training, 
ground for students. 

Now there aie many and special difficulties in the way of running an industrial 
school a I a profit,— 

1. The woiking expenses arc* heavy. 

2. The necessity rd keeping up the standard of the work turned out, and the 
eonse(j».rnt impossibility of doing ” cheap ” work, make it ven difficult to compete with 
private* firms that turn out shoddy work made* of inferior material. 

•1. We cannot purchase* store's at wholesale rates. 

If 1 may do so. T should like* to mention briefly the lines along which Govern- 
ment might help the* industrial schools fn compete' on more' ecjual terms with the 
private* manufacturer. 7, el me say, however, that I only want help to compete, not anv 
undue* advantage over tin* private manufact uier. 

1. A Department might he* formed under the Direetor of Industries for the 

supply of all ” Store's ”, — such as hardware for cabinet-making, yarn for weaving ete. 

to industrial schools at ududesaU prices . Retail prices at present increase the cost of 
production considerably. 

2. Timber from the Government timber depots might be sold to recognised 
schools at a reduced rate. 


Oku Evidence, 7tfi I^ejuifati y 1917. 

Sir F. II. Stcirnrt- (>. Von are tin* Superintendent of the Wesleyan Mission In- 
dustrial School, Karur? ITow long has that sc hool been in existence? — A. Tt was founded 
in the time* of fhe great famine in 1870-77 as an orphanage. 
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Q. And liow long Lave you been iu charge? — A. 1 have been in full charge since 
August 1U14. I have been more or less connected with the place lor the lust live years. 

Q. How many boys have you got?- — A. About (if). 

Q’ ^ bat ago aio the boys?- A. 1 Iit*y are anything from about eleven to twenty- 
two. The average age is about sixteen. 

Q. Have you got proper workshops there?— .1. Yes. We leach cabinet ..making, 
blacksmith cry, weaving and drawing. 

(J. You say, “ To get the best out of the boy he mud be made to realise that a 
responsibility rests on him.” Ho you pay your boys?--.l. Yes. We pay them one 
year after they pass the elementary examination at Hie rale <»t two annas a day 
and later, of course, the pay rises proportionately. Vntil then they only ureiu* 
pocket-money. We have a Christian hostel, but we have also Hindu buys in the shops 
bill they live out. Tim Hindus arc* mostly boys from the town who come to learn 
carpentry or weaving. 

(>. Ls your school self-supporting? —A . It does not pay at piesent. We are very 
badly bit owing to the war, hui normally it pays. During the half yeai ending 
♦September DH5 we made a profit of over lbs. ‘1,000. Pul this year we have had rather 

a severe Jos*. I do not sc*<* why the school should not be* made to pay its way in noimal 

times. 

Q. Whal do von du with the profits you make? Are they devoted to the extension 
of the school, or aie they added to Ihc general Mission funds?— .1. Not to the general 
Mission funds. The hostel received an endowment from Iriends in Kogland Its. lT.bDI) 
of which has been invested in the Industrial school. hitncst has I lx* paid on this 
capital, and on any loans that we may ask fioni the Mission in had irs. All profits 

arc 1 used in the 1 repayuneiit of such loans and in improvements to Ihc* school such as the 

erection of new buildings, and the* installation of new machinery. 

(). You suggest mc*ans by' winch the ( lov c*nmic*tit might enable you t>> conipc*1o 
with the 1 private manufacturer on more e<|ui1ahle lerius, but it would be* equal I v bard 
if the* private manutaeiurer did not get any assistance 1 ?— .1 . The private manufacture 1 !' 
has not our woiking expenses. 

(J. In whal wav?- .1. We* to keep up a big staff and big piemiso. Tile 

private* manulaetuiei is generally a man in a comparatively small way without ex- 
pensive 1 premises and niaistries to pay for. 

Q. That is wliat 1 im*an. You are* ejuife* clear that any profit that you can make 
goe.x to the exlcuision of this useful work? .1. it all goes to the school. Absolutely' 
nothing go<*s In the* Mission. 

Who insj)e*cts your school?- A. The Director of Industries. 

(J. You have nothing to do with the 1 Diiectoi ol Public Inst met ion ?- .1. jNo. 

Mr. A. (' hnti rrlon . — All Hu* industrial schools m |he* Madras Presidency me 
entirely under the* Dire*(*torof Industries. 

Sir F. //. S/anri /.— (J. Tin 1 gist ol yom mete* is that practical work is absolutely 
’ neeessarv and at the* same time there* should be i list Miction classes?—.!. For the 
class ed boy’s we train practical work js the iroik. Our purpose is not to train niaistries, 
really, but skilled workmen. Of course*, clever boys can be cho-eii from among-t the* 
students and given special training and special opportunities, but the* average* student 
is hot likely to be tit. for anything higher than the* position of a Milled workman. 

(). You say you have about (if) boys? Is that a fairly aveiage numbei? — A. ^ e**. 
We shall Jmve more shortly. In conjunction with Mr. (Yiirhmuu when lie* was acting 
as Director -of Industries, we* arranged a scheme by which we* are* going to take* hoys 
from a caste of Pariahs in the Karur and Dharapurnm taluks let tram them in weaving 
with the idea of sending Iheun back to their villages with looms e»j their owiuHn order 
that they may’ be* encouraged to stay in lhe*ir village's and develop Hie* weaving industry, 
which is already more* or lews their caste industry, instead of going to the plantation* 
in the 1 hills for a great part ed the year. 

(>. Do you receive* fees from the boys?— .1. They are not always willing to pay 
fee*s. We charge fees for the hostel. Very ofte*n boys win tail in or show little* aptitude 
for scholastic work are* sent to us. Their parents have* apparently spent a hd ol money 
on them and they send them to us as a last resort, and are not too keen on spending 
any more money on them. If wo could reduce our fees, or if we* could obtain funds to 
enable us to attract boys by reduced fees, we could get double the* number of Imys 
almost at once. 

Q. And you could teach them? — A. Yes. We have sufficient aeoommodat ion and 

staff. 

Q. How much does it cost a boy to come to the .school and live in the hostel? — A. 
I charge only from lbs. 3 to Tbs. 4 a month. 
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A vt T | ll !f ' UdUtJeS f the 7 h °! e thiu g~l^ing in the hostel and attending the school? 

. * es - 1 cllar g« fees for those who do not live in the hostel T ; n «; u + Jr?k F 

I. J 2 *<• <*» »«. « «*, ^ wwS 

Wl ‘"’ r “ >•"" »m * 1 is hull -vav l„l„«„ Ti'iciiiimjioly and 

..falL'UU"’""' -1- Knnir 

Mr. ( . /',' . J,(nr. 


town with a population 


<>. llo yon gel „ (tovciiiuicui grant-in-uid ?•— A. Its L' 800 

s^x'ja - 

(J. Dm urn got iuiy assistance 1 1*1 an those iuspoetioii* or i i 

( tT';ri*rr- - 1 , iv t i:,i! ^ f ik,v " w 

tlu-y havcliccn'tnlincl" --l’ . Yes . 1W 1,,m ‘ m - M ’« "'^ieoa when 

, r( J l ,h ;' U T n ^~!- 7' U ' i] "‘ MV cannot trail, earpente.s for villac 

IZ\’J " " """' U 1,(0 h, > h W vill “»* 'V«rk. It is otherwise wit'h 

(J. Y (Ml never tried to train men inr village work, e.g., for small engines* - I IV 

l,aV(l hvo l ‘ n ^ m <* s »»«l D-aiii di i\ (*i’s ^ lm are aide after sl ivino* wit). „« ‘ ‘ ^ ( * 

to get good ,„Mn. u.Ui us a voar or two 

*■!■ 'I'lio.se men work in the villages-'— . I. In ||,c | nwl ,s in il, -n 

' "I and . 'n , , . i,'„ , .i l. v 5™ 

sjrri .’"-t 

village carpenter. A carpenter does not need our train,',..,- („ (m t 1 ‘it 

-uk. do not speak as an authority, hut this ,, ,„y personal opinio,, ^ "* 

lion Ur Sir /«' -'• Mool.rrjrr -(>. You say you liaie an orphanage *— 1 'pi,„ 

orphanage. ** *” 1,1 j ~ time. Now it is ,,ot ^ 

<>. An, I the hostel you Inae got is only for Christian hoys-'-.j Yes We lmv-e 

one or t\io Hindu hoys m it. hut of course, they have to submit to H ’ V , 

as the Christian boys and they live nith them. S, "" ( ‘ nil ‘‘ s 

(>. lho.se who conic there— the fifty or sixty bins — ale Christians The.- , 
j hnst urns ?- -. ! . They come as Christians, except in’ the case of me or t wo'l '7* 
have voluntaiily come from a distance. ' <WO Ik, J' k " ho 

(>. You hake not arranged for a Hindu hostel Y—A . It is not. worth while 
or Mad nr*;' 1 ^ Kn ™ r ^ «* -><re like Trich inopoly. 

Q. Have these t’hrislian hoys got piima.y education before they to you. or do 


. 'r.' r 1 ,tt ttiii MfTorv 1 h(‘V cmnp V m 

. 01 , e,y„ them any edueatmn m add.., on to this carp. „nd in,l„i(,ial edueat io„ v_ ( 

II"'"' " :l I” "nary school i miiiic, led a, II, the hostel in which bovs an, 1 ,’i *' 

to the 114, standard. The younge, hok s |,„ ||„ url- / . . «l* 

lime in the shops and sj.cml the other halt m the school, until they rea'eh^ 'tlicTVt hkt ' ^ 
aid. I have no evening classes at present, but 1 an, intending to' liar! ". J"' t± 
III oon noctinn With (ho now wo;i\ mp* siudonis a\1io .ho oonunp*. ^ ( as es 

S,d,oi!f7.1.^.s.' /r/7 '''' ~^ V ° U a, ‘" <lK ‘ nt ,hi ' ' v, ‘ s,< ‘yan Mission Tnduslrial 

fh Wlio is in charge of iho worksop ?— A Mvsolf VV ( » i,«n..lUr n. i 

charge, hut he left just about the time the war started and it' is ntUrh 
get another man from England until the close of the war. ' 1 !l '' ,0 

* ”* * i w„, 

»™*.Id,,,p??™y kv"'" ” »"■' « darppiil.r 

10 H CpSainlv, « 
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Q. You told Sir Erancis Stewart that you are under the Director of Industries for 
the purposes of inspection, and that the school is placed under the control of that 
Department ? — *4 . Y r es. 

Q. You also said that your boys are prepared lor the elementary technical exami- 
nations. That examination is conducted hy the Department of Education? You send 
your boys to what are called Government Technical Examinations? — A. Yes. That 
examination is conducted hy the Department of Education. 

Q, .Practically, these Government technical examinations control the work of the 
school? — A. No. 1 do not see how they control the work of the school. We send hoys 
up for examination simply because the boys cannot get posts afterwards unless they 
have passed the examination. If we do not send them up our grant will be stopped, 
in that way the examinations control the work of the school. 

Q. There are three grades of examination — elementary. Intermediate and Advanced? 

A . Yes. 

Q. And vvliat portion of your hoys go through the whole course and get advanced 
certificate? — A. I cannol tell you exactly, hut since L have been in the school T suppose 
there have been on an average live a year in carpentry. 

(J. You send hoys up for the Government technical examinations in Ldacksmi tilery 
and tinsmithery? — A. Not iniMuithery. 

Q. In weaving and blacksmith’s work? — .1. Yes. There is no advanced examina- 
tion in hlaeksmithcry. 

Q. Do v on consider that these Government technical examinations an* a suitable 
test of the work done hy your hoys at school? -A. Sometimes a very suitable test, bill 
at other times 11() - 

y. Are the examinations held in the school, or do you send your b "s up to Madras? 
— A. They are held in the school. 

Q. You said that you get a grant-in-aid from Government of its. l\«S90 a year?— .1. 

Yes. 

(), I)o you get any oilier grants in the form of scholarships;'- A. We get scholar- 
ships. Since Iasi April we have been getting JN. 5] a month in the form of scholarship 
from Government in addition to the Its. Y\S00, but of course, tin* greater part of that 
money goes io the hoys themselves. Two-thirds go to the hoys and only one-third to 
the school as tuition tee. A hoy in Ilie advanced class will gel a scholarship of IN. II, 
and Its. »‘l out of it will go to the school as tuition fee. 

Out of the remaining Its. (i lie has got to pay Its. d for hostel? - 1. Yes. 

(). Besides this grant, you get a grant of half the salary of the Thief Instructor or 
Manager? -A. No. "We gel no other grunt at. all. 

(J. What do you usual 1 \ pay to tins Thief Instructor, that G, (lie Superintendent?-- 
A. 1 think ho used to gel abonti Its. LhSI) a month. Half of Hint came from the Mision 
and ilm other half from the school, and nothing from Government. 

1), And in addition to that, you provide him with free Ionise? -J. Yes. 

(>. You said that hoys come to school from tin* age of eleven?— A. That is the limit’. 
But now and then, for various reasons, w f . do lake a hoy so xoung. When we do, we 
put him on rattan work so thaf In* does not begin his cabinet making course for some 
considerable time afterwards when he is strong enough to use tools. 

(). Tlow' many boys have you gol in the weaving section? -A. We h.»\e only about 
eight boys now but we are extending- it. Government have promised a special grant, 
to enable us to take twenty live bovs in the weaving department. 

Q. What class of weaving do you teach those boys? Ts it the weaving of sarecs and 
country cloths, or is it mainly confined to the class of work turned out by tin* 
Mission? — A. We do not turn out such fine work as the Basel Mission. We do all the 
ordinary kinds of plain weaving. 

Q. It is a coarse kind of work?- — .1. Yes, to a large extent. 

Q. And do these people who learn weaving gol employment afterwards?— .1. Yes. 

Q Have you got any modern equipment in the weaving section? — A. dust the 
ordinary handloom. 

Q. You say that the school was making a profit of IN. d,(K)(). That is including all 
Government grants? — A. Yes. 

Q. I f you excluded the Government grants?- .1. 11 would he jud paving its way. 

(J. What is the outturn of the school rough!} Y . 1. U varies so much. In the halt 
year ending d()th September 1914 tin* carpentry lection sales were lor IN. 17,0(10. 
In the corresponding half-year in 1915 these sales totalled about IN. 1 0,000, and in the 
six months ending September OOHr last only Iks. 0,100. Tire heavy falling olf shown 
in the last figure is due to effects of the war upon our orders. 

(). Do you get any scholarships from the Coimbatore District Board?- I No. 
i We are not now in the Coimbatore district. We are in flu* Triehinopoly distrhf, and 
wo have one seholarship from tile Triehinopoly District Board. 

Q. You have stated that you fake a bond from boys entering the school from their 
parents to make them serve for five years? — A . Yes. 
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(J. is there any difficulty in getting them to iullil the obligations connected with 
the bond? — .1. 1 hu\ e had no difficulty yet. 1 here ma} be difficulties later. 

Q. Have there been cases in which the conditions oi I he bond have been broken? — .1. 
My predecessor had such cases, 1 believe, but 1 have not had any. 

Q. What happened? — *1. 1 do not know what he did. 1 think he found it pretty 
hopeless. I do not think the bond was ol much use to him at all. 1 do not see why 
it should be useless. 

(J. Wliat becomes of the majority ot buys who go out?— .1. We do not keep a 
register, but the boy.- v\ ho iinish their course are able to get really iirsj rale jobs 
afterwards. 

Q. Most oi them go to the Kail way Workshops at Perambur or Trichinopoly ? — A. 
Some go there. One bo} who passed a sliorli tune ago gut a maistry's job in 
Jiombay on Its. d() straig >t away. Others have gone to private concerns. 

y. What is the particular object oi the mission jii maintaining the school? — A. As 
a tiaiuing ground for our Christian lads who are not able to go in for higher education, 
or who are not fitted lor higher education. 

y. 'fhe.se Chnstian boys are not able to get instruction in the bazaars? — A. .Not 
I he kind of instruction that we give. The Mission does not, want to apprentice them 
jii (he bazaar. It is much better to have them tor five years in a place where they 
can he treed to some extent fmm the influences ol the bazaar, aud where* we can mould 
then characters and make men of them. 

y. How olten has this school been inspected by the Director of I ml list lies? When 
was Hie last inspection?— A. Mr. Coucbman visited the school in the latter half of last 
year, about August, and since then the Director of Public Instruction has sent a 
represent at ive. 

y. Wliat has he got to do with tin 1 school? — .1. I do not know. JTe received instruc- 
tions from the Director of Public Instruction to inspect the school. Usually* we 
have had the Director of Industries down once ui twice* :i year. 

y. When be comes down be makes suggestions regarding the working of the 
school or the equipment oi the school? .1. Mr. Tre-der did. 

y. You said to the President that you did not find the inspections of much use? — 
A. I did n<-t say that. 1 said that I did not receive a great deal of help personally, 
simple because I did not agree v\ith Mr. TresslciV ideas altogether. He know.s this 
and we talked it o\ei together more than min 1 . 

y. Under the present arrangement, lias the Director of Industries who inspects 
the school any powei to insist upon his lccnnmicndnliori*. being carried out? — . I. T 
really cannot ted I you. 

y. There is no detinite gu ant-in-aid lor these* industrial schools? — .1. I do not know. 
1 do think that it is hard that an indudrial seliuol like ours should not be* able to got 
stores at wholesale prices like any othoi linn. I think we work at a great disadvantage. 

y. It you spend so many thousands ol iiipees on stores, can’t you make* your own 
arrangements for their puiehaM*? -1. Finns will not supply us at wholesale rate's. I 
think it would lie* a very practicable thing for the* Department te> arrange* to supply all 
schools. Store's coulel be* ordered by Hie* school through Hie* Department. 

y. What you wish to suggest is that the* Director ot industries should start a 
small Stoics Department tor supplying schools under him with various tools and 
plant and upplicances they want?— .1. I da not want him to start a Store's Department , 
but lie* might make* arrangements with some wholesale supplier and schools could order 
through him. Hy simply sending our nrelers to him for endorsement we should the# 
be* enabl'd to purchase our stores at wholesale tales. 

y Would you be* willing- to are e*pt the kind of tooK and plans that- he .said were 
neeossarv ? 1 . Ye*s, il be* is a ptae tical man. 


Wl I NESS No. 201. 

Mu. (1. A. D. Ntuyim, I.U.S., Ihiectnr of Aijnculture, Madras. 

W KITTEN FviDEMK. 

From the* list of questions I gather that the (dmmission are not specially interested 
in agriculture* as such, but only in such agricultural industries as are involved in 
the preparation of raw agricultural products for the market. 1 gather that the 
Commission are routining tlieir attention mainly to the larger industries. I have no 
experience in these last and my connection with agricultural industry has not been of 
lone- duration. My remarks will therefore be brief and I will coniine myself to such 
questions as are intimately connected with the working up of the raw products of 
Madras agriculture. 
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2 . I invite attention to the printeil Dron-e, lings <,J ih«. Agriculture am] Trade Con- 

,n whj,,h iuau - v * ,f in 'vii ich i 

3. Cotton — 

(«) (it nncrtt s Tlieve lias been a large increase in the number of -mall ginneries 
in recent years t hese lmxe saved the pocket of the ryots in the matter oi cartage 
Imt they nave the following two disadvantages : — ^ 

(0 Many of them are hadlv run so that the lint is damaged. 
f~) ^ ls inipnssihle to control adulteration and mixing which may take nlaee 
at a mimlter of small ginneries (vide la-low). ' 1 

(b) Adulteration and nii.rutff.---U has been the aim of the Madras .Wicullunl 
Department to improve the local cotton by evolving strains of uniform mialit vVreessjne 
longer and stronger lint and a higher ginning pcrrcntnpe than the ordmarv local cotton 
In tins we have been largely successful. Dili the ryots who grow these improved 
strains do not always realise the profits that tliev are entitled to, owiim to the condi- 
tions of marketing. Most of the cotton passes through the hands of middlemen before 
it reaches the nulls or exporting firms. These men are adepts at adulterating and 
mixing. The better varieties are used to grade up pool lots and varieties with poor 
qualities are doubt raf eh mixed an i 1 h good rollon. 

I Inis in linncvelly a short staple Ih-ngal rollon, locally known as Pulicluii, 
has appeared during recent year-. and this has horn largeh used lo adulterate the 
longer stapled Tinnevolly cotton. An aeeonnl «.f tho fight math' against this hv the Agri- 
eullural Department and the local firms is given in llic Import of flu' Agricultural 
Department of Madras for 191Mb. 1 h<* fight has been fail I \ successful, bid ihe main 

difficulty is xvifli the small ginneries. The mixture can he Easily d feet^d- 

(I) in the field, (2) in the stage of raw cotton (kappas), (3) at th -in 1>\ exam in im** 
the seed. ^ 


Dut if is not at all easy to detect oj.ee the cotton is in the form of lint. This 
lint may he bought, haled and exported in good faith as Tinnevelly cotton and the 
fraud discovered only when the cotton is put through the spinning mills. The same 
considerations apply to the other forms of mixing, i.e., the mixing of ordinary cotton 
witli “ Cambodia and the mixing of the short-stapled 1 ‘ (Vanadas ” with North- 
erns ” at Namlval. 

Any Government control of this adulteration must take the form of the control 
of ginneries. The fewer and larger these an* Ihe easier such control would be. It would 
t lie ref ore seem that Government should he cautious in encouraging the setting up of 
small ginneries. ’ r 

(c) Spin unit/ and wcarinq mill* — Witli regard to these ] have only to say that 
local mills have proved of great as- -’lance towards the improvement of cotton hv the 
Agricultural Department, filiev are directly interested in obtaining cotton of better 
spinning qualities and are therefore prepaid to pay a premium for such cotton. They 
are also more directly interested in putting down fraudulent adulteration than are 
men- exporting firms, and tliev are always w illing to assist the Agricultural Department 
by making special spinning tests of our improved cottons. 

4. Oilseed; S\ — Ground-nut, gingelly ( t i 1 1 ) , castor, coconut. 

So far as agriculture is concerned the main point is tin* advisability of oil crushing 
in this country so that the oil cake is available lor cuttle food and manure. Kverytliing 
possible should be done to encourage the spread of the oil crushing industry in this 
country. There seems to have been a considerable increase in crushing castor at Ih-zwada 
a:id Gocanada in the last year, and my information is that the cake lias been readily 
absorbed for the manuring of sugarcane in Godavari. One of the difficulties is that 
the adulteration of oil is less easy to detect than adulteration of raw products. A 
system of Government testing and certificate for exported oil lias been suggested. 
Madras hand shelled groundnut fetches a lower price for export than the machine 
shelled nut. This is due to the necessity of damping before hand shelling. fhiless very 
carefully 7 dried afterwards the nuts get hot and go rancid during the voyage to 
Marseilles. Government should then-fore encourage the introduction of ^maP machine 
deeorticators, and this is being done. None of those machines at present, in me appear 
to bo entirely satisfactory- as they all break from 10 to 20 per cent of tin* mil. f have 
received different opinions as to whether broken nuts are a serious disadvantage or not 
but l think that there is no doubt that consignments containing much broken nuts f< (eh 
a lower price than others. 

Government might well offer a substantial prize for tlo* most satisfaetoi v 
deeortieator. 


5. Artificial nuniurc nuhistn/. -—The possibilities of the manufacture of n i t t< f j in 
(calcium evanamide) by hydro-electric power in this Presidency seem to be rather 
remote. This is however, an important matter which might well lie investigated fuifln-r 
The most successful artificial manure so far has been superphosphate, for paddy. This 
is already manufactured in this Presidency and the supply should be aide to keep pace 
with the demand. The cost of manufacture is dependent partly on the price of sulphuric 
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acid. The manufacture of this acid on a large scale in India would thus indirectly 
benefit agriculture. Phosphoric acid is available in quantity in the shape of bones 
which arc at present largely exported, and there are large deposits of low grade mineral 
phosphates in the Trichinopoly district, Research as to the best method of treating 
these latter in order to make them available as a manure is at present going on in the 
Research Institute at Coimbatore 

(>. Agricultural implements and marlunevg. — i.e., ploughs, harrows, cultivators, 
reapers, threshers, winnowers, oil engines and pumps. There is a great and growing 
demand for oil engines and pumps and a commencement of a demand for iron and steel 
ploughs. 1 have little doubt flint the demand for all kinds of agricultural implements 
and machinery will increase steadily in the future. This demand is at present almost 
entirely met by importation from Europe and America. A local industry in the nuinu- 
faefure of such implements and machinery appears to he very much a thing of the 
future, hut all attempts t< eslablisli it deserve to bo encouraged. 

7. Sugar and juggerg industry.— Il i> generally admitted that the manufacture of 
crystallised sugar can only be earned on profitably if done on a large scale and in 
conjunction with a distillery to utilise the waste products. Mosl of the existing sugar 
factories use jaggery (both palm and cane) as their raw material. It is only the East 
Coast Distillery Co.’s factory at Ncllikuppnm which manufactures sugar direct from 
cane during the crushing season. The reasons which prevent the expansion of the sugar 
making- industry in this Presidency are given at length in the report of Mr. Chadwick 
in G.O. No. 205, Revenue, dated 21st January HH5. a opy of which is appended. 
Jt is clear from ill is that an essential to a successful indust ly is sonic form of Govern- 
ment control of cane growing. 1 do not think that there is any possibility of such 
control being accepted. The prospects of the extension of small jaggery making plants 
are more hopeful. At present two such plants are being experimentally worked by 
Government. Further progress would seem to lie in the direction of the extended use 
of such small plants coupled of course wilh improvement of canes and cane cultivation. 

8. Indigo.- -Then* has been a great revival in the manufacture of indigo in Madras 
owing to the high prices brought about b\ war. It is fully recognised however that 
natural indigo can only compete permanently wilh the synthetic product if the former 
can he marketed in the form of a unitorni pasle. To test the possibility of doing this 
the Government of India have appointed a special chemist ’* who has I understand de- 
monstrated the possibility of sc doing in Riliar It remains to be semi whether the 
indigo planters in Rihar can co-operate to produce a standaid paste. 

The problem in Madras is very ditlieult. Tin* indigo is at present innnuiaet uml in 
a large number of small vats of which there may be several in one village. It follow* 
that tilt' dried cakes which are produced \arv very much in composition even taking 
no account of the deliberate adulteration which takes place. To replace this system 
by central factories turniug out standard paste, either direct from leaf or from the 
semi-manufactured ryot’s products would prove a ditlieult, and I am almost afraid, an 
impossible task. 

Nevertheless it. must be admitted that the present is the time for such an attempt 
if it is over to he made. Many ryots an* growing indigo who have forgotten the 
process of manufacture and have no xats. I have received many enquiries as to the possi- 
bilities of disposing of the leaf. Further the work of the Imperial bacteriologist at Pusa 
Mr. Hutchinson on the fermentation process of indigo manufacture opens up great 
possibili* * on. It may he feasible to increase the yield of dye very largely by tin* scienti- 
fic control oi the bacterial cultures which arc responsible for the Fernienlatiou. I thert?- 
foro tii Adv that Government might possibh try an experimental indigo factory in’ 
Madras. No firm could be expected In hear tin* great risks of loss involved in such an 
exp -runout. 

Again il must be remembered that indigo compotes for land with other valuable 
crops such as cotton and groundnut. If tin* price* of indigo falls heavily after the war 
the factory might lie left with no raw material. 

<>. I will now deal briefly with one or two of the questions specifically raised by 
the Commission. 

() l 2 \. — The scientific and technical department of the Imperial Institute has been 
of distinct use to the Madras Agricultural Department in valuing economical products. 

Q. 25-27.- Much valuable informal ion regarding (he available resources of the Pre- 
sident v has already been collected, lmt much more might lie done. The Handbook of Com 
metvial Information recently issued by the Department of Industries which is based 
largely on information supplied by I he Agricultural Department is the sort of thing 
required. More handbooks of this nature should be published as information accumulates 
I do not think that a special survey is called for. 


• Noth. — T hieoffioer, Mr. W A. Davis, has binao visited Madratj, and a definite eohenie for the improvement of 

Madras indigo has been formulated. 
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2 . I invite attention to the printeil Dron-e, lings <,J ih«. Agriculture am] Trade Con- 

,n whj,,h iuau - v * ,f in 'vii ich i 

3. Cotton — 

(«) (it nncrtt s Tlieve lias been a large increase in the number of -mall ginneries 
in recent years t hese lmxe saved the pocket of the ryots in the matter oi cartage 
Imt they nave the following two disadvantages : — ^ 

(0 Many of them are hadlv run so that the lint is damaged. 
f~) ^ ls inipnssihle to control adulteration and mixing which may take nlaee 
at a mimlter of small ginneries (vide la-low). ' 1 

(b) Adulteration and nii.rutff.---U has been the aim of the Madras .Wicullunl 
Department to improve the local cotton by evolving strains of uniform mialit vVreessjne 
longer and stronger lint and a higher ginning pcrrcntnpe than the ordmarv local cotton 
In tins we have been largely successful. Dili the ryots who grow these improved 
strains do not always realise the profits that tliev are entitled to, owiim to the condi- 
tions of marketing. Most of the cotton passes through the hands of middlemen before 
it reaches the nulls or exporting firms. These men are adepts at adulterating and 
mixing. The better varieties are used to grade up pool lots and varieties with poor 
qualities are doubt raf eh mixed an i 1 h good rollon. 

I Inis in linncvelly a short staple Ih-ngal rollon, locally known as Pulicluii, 
has appeared during recent year-. and this has horn largeh used lo adulterate the 
longer stapled Tinnevolly cotton. An aeeonnl «.f tho fight math' against this hv the Agri- 
eullural Department and the local firms is given in llic Import of flu' Agricultural 
Department of Madras for 191Mb. 1 h<* fight has been fail I \ successful, bid ihe main 

difficulty is xvifli the small ginneries. The mixture can he Easily d feet^d- 

(I) in the field, (2) in the stage of raw cotton (kappas), (3) at th -in 1>\ exam in im** 
the seed. ^ 


Dut if is not at all easy to detect oj.ee the cotton is in the form of lint. This 
lint may he bought, haled and exported in good faith as Tinnevelly cotton and the 
fraud discovered only when the cotton is put through the spinning mills. The same 
considerations apply to the other forms of mixing, i.e., the mixing of ordinary cotton 
witli “ Cambodia and the mixing of the short-stapled 1 ‘ (Vanadas ” with North- 
erns ” at Namlval. 

Any Government control of this adulteration must take the form of the control 
of ginneries. The fewer and larger these an* Ihe easier such control would be. It would 
t lie ref ore seem that Government should he cautious in encouraging the setting up of 
small ginneries. ’ r 

(c) Spin unit/ and wcarinq mill* — Witli regard to these ] have only to say that 
local mills have proved of great as- -’lance towards the improvement of cotton hv the 
Agricultural Department, filiev are directly interested in obtaining cotton of better 
spinning qualities and are therefore prepaid to pay a premium for such cotton. They 
are also more directly interested in putting down fraudulent adulteration than are 
men- exporting firms, and tliev are always w illing to assist the Agricultural Department 
by making special spinning tests of our improved cottons. 

4. Oilseed; S\ — Ground-nut, gingelly ( t i 1 1 ) , castor, coconut. 

So far as agriculture is concerned the main point is tin* advisability of oil crushing 
in this country so that the oil cake is available lor cuttle food and manure. Kverytliing 
possible should be done to encourage the spread of the oil crushing industry in this 
country. There seems to have been a considerable increase in crushing castor at Ih-zwada 
a:id Gocanada in the last year, and my information is that the cake lias been readily 
absorbed for the manuring of sugarcane in Godavari. One of the difficulties is that 
the adulteration of oil is less easy to detect than adulteration of raw products. A 
system of Government testing and certificate for exported oil lias been suggested. 
Madras hand shelled groundnut fetches a lower price for export than the machine 
shelled nut. This is due to the necessity of damping before hand shelling. fhiless very 
carefully 7 dried afterwards the nuts get hot and go rancid during the voyage to 
Marseilles. Government should then-fore encourage the introduction of ^maP machine 
deeorticators, and this is being done. None of those machines at present, in me appear 
to bo entirely satisfactory- as they all break from 10 to 20 per cent of tin* mil. f have 
received different opinions as to whether broken nuts are a serious disadvantage or not 
but l think that there is no doubt that consignments containing much broken nuts f< (eh 
a lower price than others. 

Government might well offer a substantial prize for tlo* most satisfaetoi v 
deeortieator. 


5. Artificial nuniurc nuhistn/. -—The possibilities of the manufacture of n i t t< f j in 
(calcium evanamide) by hydro-electric power in this Presidency seem to be rather 
remote. This is however, an important matter which might well lie investigated fuifln-r 
The most successful artificial manure so far has been superphosphate, for paddy. This 
is already manufactured in this Presidency and the supply should be aide to keep pace 
with the demand. The cost of manufacture is dependent partly on the price of sulphuric 
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12. Q. 89. — At present the Agricultural Department gives certificates of quality 
to ryots growing our improved cotton and these have enabled them to obtain bettei 
prices. Any great expansion of this system would entail the employment of a very 
large staff. But such expansion should not be necessary once the whole of the e of ton 
of a tract has been graded up. 

A comprehensive system of compulsory certificates of purity, or in the alternative 
a drastic penalising of adulteration, for say, cotton, oil and indigo sounds tempting. 
But the large staff which would be needed and the impossibility of adequate control put 
the idea, in my opinion, outside the range of practical politics. 


BUG All FACTORIES TN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
G (). No. 205, Here nil *- , dated 21 st January 19 J 5, 

III ai>— the following papers : — 


Official Memorandum No. 298]-f7l3-l, Here nue, dated 2 2nd November 1918. 


With reference to the answer given to question No. t 12 [a) asked at the meeting of the 
legislative Council held on 11th November 191*1, the Board of Revenue is requested to 
cm pure into the eouditious of the sugar factories in the Madras Presidency, a^cortuin why 
indigenous Migar has not boon successful in computing with foreign imported sugar and 
submit a report to Government in consultation with thb Officer in charge of the Pumping 
and Boring Operations. 

(Bv order) 


11 


II . A. Watson, 

Vnder Recreiary to Government . 


Proceeding of the Board of Revenue (R N., <Sm/\, 1 . Bits, and Ayri.), Mte. No. 8984, 

dated 1 f>/// December 191 1. 

The llon’ble Mr, Ll E. Buckiky. 


Read — the following papers:-- 


CO 

Official memorandum — from Government, Revenue Department. 

.Ve.—' 2981-0/13 1. 

Doled - the 22nd November 1918. 


(ii) 

Reference — from tho Board of Revenue (Revenue Settlement). 
No -2592. 

Dated — the 3rd December 1918. 


(hi) 

Jitter -from K. r l\ B. Tkishluk, Esq., Acting Director of Industries. 

To — the Secretary to the Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, Survey, Land 
Records and Agncnlture. 

Dated - the 26th .June 1911. 

AV- 162 0. 

With rolerenee to Official Memorandum No. 2981 -0/1 8-1. Itcveuue, dated 22nd 
November 1918, L have the honour to stab* that l have made investigations and onquirios 
regarding the sugar industry and it. appears to me clear that the principal reason why 
indigenous sugar has not been successful in competing with foreign imported sugar is 
because the Bugar factory represents a very largo initial outlay and requires a large oxper 
stall to work it, whilst the sugar season only lasts for a Binall part of the year. Unless, 
therefore, the factory can bo kept fully occupied during the whole of the working season, it 
is not likely to make a profit. 

2. Lu Java and the British West Indies, every factory either owns or lias managing 
control over at least. 4 or u thousand acres of sugar plantation and can thus ensure tho supply 
of raw material. Tn India, sugarcane cultivation is scattered and tho quantity grown every 
year depends entirely on Iho personal views of the small producer. There is thus no kind of 
guarantee regarding the supply of raw material and, what is more, even such material as is 
available cannot always be ubtained at a commercial figure. 
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3. 1 aceordiugly do not. think (hat. t.horo is anv commercial protmnot of tlm sugar indus- 
try (lovoloping in South India until the fa-tones can obtain control over several thousand 
acres of cultivation 


liv) 

^ te ' from D. T. Chadwick, Esq.. Director of Agriculture, Madras. 

2b— the Secretary to the Commissioner of lvovenuo Settlement, Survey, Land 
Records and Agriculture. 

Doted- the 12th November 191 L 

No. — [{. Pis. 2126. 

J have tlio honour to reply to Board’s Reference No. 2592, dai ed :>.rd December 1918 
and return Mr. Tres.slui’» nolo received with Roald's Reference No. 1809, dated -Vid July 
1914. The latter mentions Die main need, but overlooks ail questions of improvements in 
varieties and organization of the industry. I have* tried to bring out the conditions in other 
countries which have chiefly made for success theioiu. 

2. The customs figures show the steady increase that has taken place in the imports ot 
sugar into this Presidency — 
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The prices of refined sugar during the-M* years has been very fairly steady vie:., 
Rs. 1 IT 7-0, JO- 9- 0 and 9-lb-0 a ewt. There has been lu avv drop in the last year, 
yet those prices do not seem so low as to indicate ;« definite attempt to undermine and capture 
a market. The vast increase in imports would Iheiefore seem to indicate then* was a new 
and expanding market for sugar opening in Madras which foreign countries arc aide to 
supply at prices below those at whi<*h Madras ecu produce the commodity. In other words, 
we are not keeping price with the changes resulting from our economic development. 

The chief countries from which these imports of refined sugar come ari* as follows : — 
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The large increase in the imports of refined sug i r is therefore from Java »nd Mauritius 
and it is Java which holds the key < f the position. 

Ij. The area under sugarcane in the Presidency lor similar years is reported to be 
as follows : — 
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The juice of the palmyra is also used for the extraction of sugar. The exports of jaggery 
as such have fluctuated and arc as follows for the samo years : — 


Average lor five years ondiiig 1910 - 11 . 
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4. So far as sugar is concerned, clearly Java is the country which is of most interest to 
India; and before examining the conditions which prevail there, it is well to see some of the 
results they have obtained to appreciate the enormous improvements they havo effected. 
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Tiius there has been a steady increase in the area under cane accompanied by 
((f) ail increase in the yield per acre of cane, 

(6) an increase in the percentage of sugar in the eano. 

These, as far as production is concerned, are always the main causes of a cheap final product. 
The average for Java is now a 42 tons crop of cane per acre capable of yielding -1 tons of 
sugar per aero. In Madras the normal recognised outturn for jaggery per acre is 2 1 tons — 
a little more than half, though with the spread of improved canes it is probably now a little 
more than this. On Sumulkota farm, the average annual yield of jaggery per aero is usually 
4J tons. It has only twice been less than 4 tons. At Taliparamba it is usually about 51, to G 
tons per acre. But these are on small plots and aro not the averages over t housands of acres. 

5. The average cost of sugar production— growing and manufaet ure- -In J;na is difficult 
to discover. Air. Neilson of Ncllikuppain, who has enquired into these facts in Java in 
person and to whom I am vtry much indebted for much help in this report, put. it a few 
years ago at Jvs. SI atom Mr. Keatinge in his recent reports puts it betweon Jts. 1)8 and 
Iah, 180 — the usual apparently being Ks. 1 10 to Us. 120, i.o., say Jts. 18 f 0 Lis. 27 a candy of 
500 lb. of refined sugar in a well managed factory. It is not then surprising that Java can 
at a profit si'll sugar in Madras at about Us. 40 per candy after paying freight, import duty, 
etc. There is really only one sugar-ir lining factory working on modern methods in the 
Presidency, vk, : that belonging to Messrs. Parry & Go., and although they havo 
helped me very considerably L cannot exactly ask them what is tbeir cost, of production. 
Besides they also use very largely palmyra jaggery and at times imported unrefined sugar 
from Java. Yet these prices ot production of refined sugar eau bo compared with the cost of* 
null dig jaggery or unrefined sugar from eano in this Presidency. 

When jaggery is selling at its. 25 or over per candy of 500 lh. the area under eano in 
Godavari expand*; when it falls below I\s. 20 the area tends to contract. Thus, it would 
appear that the cost of producing and manufacturing refined sugar in Java is comparable with 
the cost of producing jaggery in India, 

0. The question asked is the reason for this. As usual there is no one answer to an 
oeonomie question of this nature ; it is the result of a combination of factors some of which 
have their origin in history. I will try and mention the main factors in order. 

Land and climate. — There is little doubt that the portions of Java devoted to sugarcane 
possess a very fertile soil and excellent climate for eano. But Madras also in places has 
good soil. 

Method of cultivation. — As far as I can make out, more attention and care is paid to 
cultivation than is the case in Madras. 

I arid tea of cane. — Infinitely more woik has been done on breeding profitable varieties of 
cane and on maintaining the stock thereof than iu India. 

The result, of these three factors is that they average a 42-ton crop of eano per acre with 
a better sucrose content than ours compared with a 24 -ton crop per acre of poorer cane in 
Madras. 

As far as one phrase can explain how tho*Q advantages have been turned to such good 
purpose, that phrase is organisation under strict Government control. 
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7. The organization of the Java sugar industry is the result of history and «.f action 
taken with the definite purpose of fostering that industry. When the Dutch Ka.t India 
Company acquired control of Java. tho\ iounrl that the native prince^ 

(a) owned all the land inalienably ; 

(/>) exacted one- fifth of the' peasant.^ labour; 

{c) also as ground-rent exacted one-tilth of his crops 
The Dutch continued the mimic system even after th- company was dissolved m 1M)0. 
Whilst the island was under Jiiitish rule from 1^11 — Hi Wr Staml'oid Kallla introduecd 
the new cud revolutionary ideas of tree poits, free cull ure ai d in-* lain m In IslGtho 
island was seceded to the Dutch. The free ports were safoguaided In the treat \ hut l he 
Dutcli whilst retaining a certain amount of the now police svstein i» -introduced th- eld levy 
of one-fifth of the produce ami t£ obliged the peasants to plant oiie-tifth of th*' vilkigo land in 
crops to He sold to the Gfoverninent at fixed prices ; 1 ut only demanded me' iU\T labour in 
seven instead of one day in five. 

]\H-s^ of the land which .Sir Slumlord I billies had given to the chi«*U ami the neM y 
princes soon lapsed to the Gov eminent, who leased it largely to planters but never ..-id it. 
The arrangements for labour were made with the village community thimigh tin headman. 
Then* was a slump in trade and there were heavy war expenses and .lava warn rapidly 
becoming a burden on Holland, when in HdO (inventor Von den Bosch was sent fmm 
Holland w ith extraordinary powers. I le lntrodm ed the culture system wiiirh in latci years 
was destined to excite bitter controversy and to be nm4. ^*vereU attacked on moral and 
ethical grounds but which linanciell V and material!' worked a marvellous change in the 
island and alter local examination was oven commended In men like Dr. A. lb Wallace. 


>y Thv tk ruliure ” — Governor Von den Bosch 

p, j (i ranted ('ash credits and ten-year contracts t». approved rivatc individuals 
(usually Dutch) who would assist in developing tie* **ugai liidiMr; 

{(>) Those credits were sutlieieiit to enable them to i reef milUand n.m tain themselves 
until tin t nter prist' paid. 

The Government agreed that the peasantry slmuhi glow mfhcieiif. cane to supp.y 
tin 1 mi I Ih" capacity and deliver it at the mills at list'd rates. 

The rvots were obliged to plant up tn one-fifth of the village land with cane and 
each man had to’give one day’s hthoui in seven to tend it. 

' t' i Natives who worked in the mills were paid regular wages. 

i f) The mill-owner sold one-third of his finished product hack to the Government at 
fixed rates* ’and repaid one-tenth of the advance received. The reT he could expuit tor hi» 
own profit. 

Thus in .lava in the thirties was laid the basis of the svstem under which small sugar 
factories have always flourished, vD. 

(1 ' "Factories so located as not to interfere with each otluub .-mnee nj supply. 

(2) An exceedingly cheap source of supply assuied to each mill 
We read that in a lew years u the whole cast end ol tin* island and the low hot lauds 
along the coast were green at their season with the giant grass whose euitivutioii has so 
froqnent.lv foreed or encouraged slavery' in so tunny parts ol the earth n tropical belt 

♦Slavery was abolished in J ava in 185!) but b\ that time this system was well rooted and m 
many essentials still continues Very great care had been taken in weiring a very good 
clii ss of colonist— “ Education, eultivatiou and gentlemanly manners were essential. AIhimi- 
teeism was not. tolerated, and during the period of the ten-year continet* leave ol absence 
could only be obtained for actual sickness. The Dutch are deservedly tamous as carol u I 
Cultivators and .lava is to this date like a garden for its cleanliness !>ro m wnh and order 
* u Tile jungle was cleared, fresh laud was broken in and it is said that during the halt- 
centurv uf which the system was ai its height, the local population increase'' trnlmd * 

9. Such a system eoukl not continue for ever, but it was not until l>W that the Dutch 
Government entirely withdrew from all direct connexion with the many mi. Is thai tie 
colonists had built in the island. Sixty years of such fostering care must bear results aim 
this short historical summary is neeossary to understand a com! d mu ol attain which mb 
difficult, to conceive could have arisen under a system of free contracts. U lit ' urh ' ll * 1 . lH 
period the sugar industry passed through sever-* 1 vicissitudes, brom the seventies i u- 
end of the century, fostered by a system of bounties and helped bv eoiiitnul mq.iovem.m s 
in manufacture, beet sugar Was steadily making the production ol cane-sugar .ess . am ess 
profitable. In the ear Iv oighties, .lava snilVred from an attack .d a oneav oi uu ‘ * 

terrible than any that has visited India. The Dutch Government was still direedv inures ted 
in an" ar and in the eighties thev eommcimed to open » xp.wnumial statmns foi m m 
or evolving new varieties, for Windy mg cultivation problems, etc. hey also paid 
attention to impiovod machinery. In Madras our first sugarcane station op, ; * 

Samalkota in 1902 and the first sugarcane breeding station m Lndia was opened at C< ha- 
tore in 191H. Thus wc arc more than eighty years behind .lava at any alt. mp v ' 
tion and more than thiity years behind them at attempts M iesi aM.i am 1 - bount v 

Bslorn to Java— tbf Or* ™.«»J -V .«* « ,U« is 

system broke down as a result, ot the aelionml Great l.ntaiii at ^ 
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1902 and when thereby cane-sugar was once more enabled to compete with beet sugar, the 
couutry which was in tho host position to take advantage of this change was Java. The 
result at the present day is a feeling of ainazemont at the performances of Java. 

10. Prevent condition v in Java — Thera is an abundant supply of labour at As. 5 a day* 
So there is practically in India. 

The laud does not belong to the company. They rent it (rein the community. Ono and 
only one factory works in a group of villages. (This is controlled by the State.) Tho 
company can lease up to one-third of the cultivated land of the village. 'This is also under 
Statute. This onsures rotation of crop?.. The land being leased by the company ensures that 
the company controls the methods of cultivation and can regulate the daily supply of cane to 
the factory — a most important point because, unless cane is crushed outlie day it is cut, 
inversion causes change ju the sucrose content. Tfie rout paid to tho cultivator (who has to 
pay the land assessment t( Mio Government) is lls. 40 an acre for the sixteen months tho land 
is under crop, i.e., the rent . > only Its. *M) a year. There appoais to be no difficulty whatever 
in getting 1 uid at the^r rates. This is largely the inheritance I rum tho old system and also 
the interest of the community is hound up in the factory which is tho chief employer of 
labour. The net result is ;;s follows: i; The land is hired from year to vear for one season 
only ; hut in practical fact tho sugar company lias a complete securit\ of tenure without the 
outlay required for purchase. They have eroded mills and laid out net-works ol linos and 
roads to bring the cane from a distance of eight to ten miles without owning an acre of 
plantation land." All the sugar tract is covered with these smill lactones working in tlioir 
own a leas inclose co-operation and the eulti\ a tor cannot 1 ike his earn* to a distant factory 
for competition prices The land is leased and the cultivation isdirieilv controlled by the 
company. No company can cut into another's jneserve to rent laud. This mav he called 
exploitation and other hard names, but when .superimposed upon it and working closely with 
it is ji well developed and exceedingly well abide.! eh lin of •xpTitmmta! stations for improv- 
ing the yield per acre and also a staff of mycologists and • mtomologi.sfs back *d up by a strict 
.Internal Test A"t always ready f.> lake remedial op.-r.ifiw measures. ,Js > wh*M all the 
comp mies are joined m the S-'eiabaya Sugar Syndicate which maintains a stall ol chemist.*., 

! believe eighty , to an iJy.-e the products and cimek waste ,u manufacture, it is perteoth do ir 
that there is jii exist cnee a wry !iigld\ develop'd organisation in an cxv.-pi email y st.rong 
position. 

11. Jf is woith while to compare these condition., with those in India. The first is land. 
An up-to-date sugar filer. or y costs moma to creel. it cannot uTud to stand i lie It must, 
therefore ensme j 1 ,s daily supph ol can", it eaii’e »t buy this from a distance a ml stuck it 
because very slioiUv after the cam 1 is "lit. the sugai content begins te d'vr**aso. If, as in 
India, it becomes so costly to a i range locally lor Mifli'ieut cune, it has -u Imy from a 
distance. The only foim in *\ liieh item buy and stock its :.iw product i, in the form of 
jaggery. It is none uxpeiisiv * lir.d to make jajgerv, end t.iou io r- fie-* it Ilian it is to 
extract sugar direct liom the juice Now, Java laid ones can co.nmand so n»* of lie best 
vane land in the world at an annual rent of Us. oO an acre. If a mga, la dory no erected m 
India, what happen^ if it does not buy the hn 1 ? The people in tie* n ighhourlmod know 
that the hut or v must h a so the local land or incur fii" expome of < r.ni‘ijn»rt mg jaggery from 
a distance. The rates at once go up Tho factory cannot remain i ID without lass. Even 
without this stimulus to com pet d ion rates, when* in Madras can sugaieaiie land be rented at 
Us. an a< re a yeai ? Dry 1 uul on which eane can bo grown fet dica Us. M) an ucjv and sugar- 
c;me land with an asm red supply of water is often at Us. HID, 121) and over Tho nexl point 
is that it needs most careful attention and oulti\ at.ion, I haw quoted some of the heavy 
yields id Samalivota and Talip irumba. Hut ihes • yields wore not gained in a jump when ^ 
now \iriety of eane was started. Thov developed gradually as the land improved under 
steady constant caie. It cannot alway s gel this in this country of soultered holdings. 1 well 
remember (‘Xposl ul.itiing with a man in Godavari on the condition of his cane. His reply was 
unanswerable. He admitted it but at that, time he was busy on his no* fields some fair 
distance away and both operations needed watching. 1 askelhim th" reason for his scattered 
bolding and got tho customary and expected answer u Partition.” Unless a factory can be 
assured of its local supply it cannot pay to employ trained agriculturists to supervise culti- 
vation, nor can ‘it put down tram lines to bring the cane in or try other small economies which 
art* of importance when thousands of tons of eane have to he handled. It is niainiv this diffi- 
culty about land and supply which has led many countries to the conclusion that small sugar 
factorioH have no chance at all. In Egypt they talk of a capital of £250,000 as the minimum 
required. In Hawaii tho capital of the chief company is 225 £ lakhs of rupees. The 
Japanese acquired Formosa in 1801 and at once turned their attoution to sugar. At first 
they failed because ki the Chinese farmers who owned the laud were uuwilling to grow eane 
for the now mills or to sell the lands to the mills to produce cane for themselves.” The 
Government endeavoured to compel sale, but in 1942, Japan went tho whole length. “ It 
established a sugar bureau in Formosa and in 1906 tho Japanese Government issued regu- 
lations assigning a definite tract, of country to each mill ” ; the farmers are bound to sell their 
eane to tho mill and can be punished lor making sugar themselves by the old primitive) 
methods or for selling the eane to any ono oJse !. “ Subsidios wore also granted frooly for 
clearing land, oreoting mills, irrigation, drainage, machinery, chomioal control. These reaohed 
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the sum oi lis. 50 lakhs a year but are now down to Bs. 10 lakhs Formosa sugar was given 
free entry to Japan whilst the products of all other countries wore taxed Ks. 80 a ton. Japan 
evidently is not the land of cheap sugar. f J ho Government argue* that by the more efficient 
methods time ensured everyone has profited, their critics slate that it’ is a system under 
which “the mills take the profits and the famieis the losses.” Certainly tin* mills have 
profited ; hut is it healthy V The Japanese Government can oh\ iously “ make or break the 
sugar companies by a stroke of the pen.” The argument below these "measures m Java, and 
Formosa is “ the cultivators are unable to put their land to tin* must piofimble ua r while sivar 
companies with the skill and capita! at their command aie able to g <_1 a, fur larger return out 
of the land to the benefit of themselves, the cultivator and the community at huge. The less 
efficient mint be com pci lid to give way to the moo* efficient, and mart nut. he allowed to blook 
progiers by their mow poly ol the land." is India picpared to auu. pt thi* prim-iple uud to 
emulate Japan by following it nut. in stern practice r 1 Imy-ine nut. 

12. Jn Mauritius also many of the factories acquired land when it was still ehcap. Hut 
Mauritius often experiences great difficulties, and dividends aie low. it appi ars to in* able to 
keep its position owning to the excellent qualities of earn* grow u. 

1 3. The net initial icsult is that Java ami Korim>*a. factor ies mil bu \ then at pine* 
per ten one-hall or one-third of what it cos is mills m Madras and t he\ are. sure of t heir suppl v 
Added to that the mills do not work as independent units but jointly support, a largi* staff <>t 
experts and chemists. Trained ehemists are needed m sugar factories Trained vhemisis are 
at the head of JMessis Parry’s works ) nth at Nellikuppam and K ulaseharapatnam. 

Id. The two bed rock needs are therefore — 

(//) cheaper production 

(5) organ i r /a1 ion under strict contiul 

Our first, need is to brood better canon and establish them Yield uemparalJu with the 
avetagCH in Java have been reached on our agricultural stations ,u 'namfeim'd J am 
confidt nt that bv careful breeding, etc,, ‘till l»ettei oiins um boovo.^.i Hut it must, bo 
remembded that Java is not stationaiv tn this. The Director of tin* K m i manual station 
at IVkalongan confidently looks forward to an average production uf <t.s much seven tons 
of sugar per ane in the future. In ;» favem , ab , e yar one mill 1ms actually leached that tor 
one inuiithV working.” We need a varietv of cane yielding 5b ton** an aeie 

Id. As for organisation 1 donut see at present a way through it. Given ,t good boa ring 
varietv ol cam*. Mirelv of supply', gi od machinery and intelligent bu'-.m-M^ control, small 
facto ies will pa\ imlept ndeut ly < f all abkari contracts. Hut. the fi r t c. million has still to 
he gamed and see* lid and fomth present, great diflienllies Mr. fyeatii.ge gives up the 
problem entirely ii. hopi less so far as J lorn bay i> eoneeimd and is inclined to concent,! ate on 
jagguw for which tin jo is unduubtfdlv a big demand and which he considers nmi u Milted 
lor small seatti rid unorganised cuituatou#. the problem at pie*ci:t is far hex ond the giasp 
of co-operation in India tempting ab *uch solution is. lint if ’be tiist. step enn he gained, 
viz., w vastly impneed cant—' the opening' hi sueeussful organ; /at urn max imwov'*, 

Ah it is, there are in Madras many pirn es to he seen win . • unall sugar lactorieH have 
been staited and almintoned in Coimbatore, Godavari, Y ,/agnpatam, linnexelly, parts ol 
South A root. The difficulties of ensuring a cheap and suie supply oi cane— <dt» n it inu4 be 
admit ted. accentuated by indiitejent business management — have almost invariably proved 
insuperable. Nellikuppam continues and uxj ami a. Put for some time d, l believe, worked 
for the abkari eontrael. ^ el Nellikiqq am can now manage sugar. Hut it lias several 
exceptional condition.*-, in its favour such as — 

(1) It has been long established. 

(2) Whilst Mr. Neilson, who is a tunned chimkt, has been in c» lit i ol it has gained 
, enormously in the favour of the ryots. 

(3) It is not situated in an ideal mgarcano t.ia<t hut what is inure important, it is not 
situated in an ideal paddy tract or where paddy is neeewsaiilv in vorx high demand l he 
Tanjoro delta is too cIoho. 

(4) The whole tiact has a sure and excellent supply of suMt rrancan water. 

(5) Mr. NeiUon has assisted the ryots in sinking wells and establishing oil-engine*. 
It. is also ho who introduced amongst them red Mauritius canes and better varieties. 

(6) Do has now leased land (but very scattered) and is using steam tiu klc for culti- 
vation and besides maintaining some certain supj ly is testing all our improved canes on field 

and commercial conditions. 

Backed by legislation against disease, etc., it is by intelligent trained joint action under 
btrict Government control and p? ofee/ton that Java lias built up its position of pro-eminence 
in this induttiy (vide paragraph 1 supra h 

16. I have nevor had the fortune— much as J should like it— to seo conditions m Java 
and Formosa and have for this "eport drawn largely on (herligs “ r Ihe World s Sugamuu 
Industry/* on Mr. heatnge’s recent report, and on Histories ol Java. 

UeHolution — -JJV.s. No. 3934, dated 15 th December 191 1. 

*] he lopoits of the Directors of Industries and Agriculture) on the conditions of the 
sugar factories in the Madras Presidency and on the question why indigenous sugar has not 
been successful in competing with foreign imported sugar are submitted to Government with 

63 -a 
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reference to their Memorandum No. 2931*0/13-1, Revenue, date! 22 mi November 1913. 
Mr. Chadw iek s interesting report furnishes a full answer to the question winch was asked 
by the llon’IdM Bao Bahadur P. (J. Somasundaram Cueitiyar Avnrgil at the meeting of tho 
Legislative Council held on tho 11th November 1913 and winch was referred to the Board 
for report m the memorandum quoted above. 


< True extract ) 


T. llAGHAVIAIl, 

Sect atari/. 


Oll\l KvilJhX, l„ Till FkIJJKI’AJ.'V BUT. 

Mi l'\ il mill. ( v >. \oti aie Jhicctor ej Agiieulluie in this Presidency ? — A. 

I am now acting' as Duemoroi Agiieulluie. 

(J. Jlaveyou aeled belon ?--.!. I have.ieled loi ;i year in 1JUJ-I2. 
ij. Have y uu had .hi \ piev mus expel icjiee or I laming in agricul t m e ?— A. No. I 
ha\e been ;i Settlement t >lh< (*i I lone taken a Science Decree. 

(J I’m, Ij<>\\ bmg ,i , (* yon holding this jh »- 1 ^ — I. No definite pel ,nd has been liv'd. 
Mi. (\ /> Jjoi it You say on the tirsl ],nge oi your nole that it is impossible 
to ron t ]'• d the aduJleial ion and mixing w hi, h may take plan* at a iiumhei of small 
ojnneiies. Ila\e yon any idea ju \oui mind as to how this eonhol should he worked 
out? — 1. il would need a verv largo staff ol imperious to prevent mixing o[ varieties 
oi ( o! I oji at i In* gins. 

(J. Suppose the gin- weie required to take out a lnen.se and that lueai b ol the 
enndii ions involved the eaneejlation oj the Ineiise, do you think that this would ensure 
puiify ? 1 Yes. 

(J. The gins aie themselves the buyers m many ,.i,-es?--l That varies in tile 
ditteient pin, e->. 

it. In some plm t> tlo'V do il loi iiixtoin?— J. In Imnevelly nmd o| the gins 
a l e rout i oiled by the buying liinm The buying films themselves I mi the gins. 

it What about I In* prices? AY ho lives them? — 1. They have iheir own prices. 
Their aie no outside Inning linns in the Tinnevelly trad. 

it. W hat rotten do the gms gel? h mm wlial sources? bs the (oltoii delivered by 
the T'V'ot or do fhe\ gjn on iiislnm?- .1 In Ihe Northern tiacR thev merelv gin on 
li i re. in Tinneveilv they are under the roniiol ol Inning 1 firms. 

d. Supposing that a rvol oi a middleman turns u] » witli a mixed sample? — A. It 
ought to be a condition <d any eonliol that such -ample- if they are louud to be 
mixed, would be re I used by tlie gins. 

ft \ V ho would exercise that eonhol?- J. I cannot say who ,\m actually control. 

I am mentioning that ns a possible way’ of meeting I he situation 

(J. Supposing that weie not possible, ran you suggest any' other line oi defence? — 
A. \\ * I ih.<s here t/nre run fit! cn I ml cruh nee. 

it Are you supplying seed to these people?— i. YY e aie doing a large amount 
o| woik in i he Tinnevelly tract in the matter of sup], lying seed to the ryots. 

it, |) ( , von make it a condition ol the supply lliaf they should not mix this with 
other kinds nf cotton?— .1. Not specially, but m Tinnevelly they have found our seed 
to be very pndilablc both in the matter of yield and also in fetching good pi ices. 

it, Apa't Irom this puli, lmi which is used to adulterate, you mention the Cambodia 
cotton N il as profitable to glow puliehai as this?— I. It all depends upon the price.* 
In a v,ar like ibis when very high puces have been paid, if is quite possible to grow 
puliehai profitably. When tlie pri, es fall olT, oi the demand for cotton tails olf, the 
shoi* staple cotton is the first to feel tlie effect. 

O. Which do you think would pay' better? — A. 1 think the long staple. It' is 
difficult to say without working out Ihe figures. The price ol Rongals is below that 
jnf Tinnevelly. 

ft Turn inji again to this question of adulteration, supposing you do not go so far 
as to refuse, would it do if only certain local gins were allowed to accept the 

samples?— 1. As far as Tinnevelly’ i- concerned 1 am certainly in favour of absolute 

refusal. There are certain firms w Inch have agreed to it. 

it. The firms have agreed to it but what about the rvnf?-.1. The ryot certainly 
disl ikes it. 

(J. Bet ore p idling up the plant in the field, do you think that tlie license might 
contain some conditions about the supply of seed? — I. We have not worked out tlie 

idea. We are trying to control the supply ot seed as far a 1 ' possible in Tinnevelly. 

(). Do tho ryots purchase the seeds very largely? — A. Yes. 

Q. llow are the conditions in Cocanada, Coimbatore and tin* Ceded districts ? — A 
YV e h ave not dealt with Coranuda. In the Ceded districts the gins are worked for hire 
and any system of co-operation has to be financed. 
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(J. Would l hi* system m} 1 ieon-inp pins extend to the >.i ] t - H the -eed 't It >u, 
Low are \uu (o tackle (In* dilliculty xx hen a man wants to -oil ;t ini' oatih* tool oi to 
an oil mill l - ' — A WY could not interfere with it. 

(J. li the i \ < j 1 said that lie hum* lit it im an oil null, how aio o ( -in<» ! • tackle 
that ditlioult \ r— . I The point is i hat we iiuoi edueate the r\nt. 

fj. That should he done hciause the j • \ i > t > would make anv s\-trm iiujj ;i i« n \ y — 1. 
They would. 

Q. ^ on could have a system oi lieeii.se under which llie man would ha\c Jo <mlity 
that it is |)ure w ithin a leasnnahle hmit y .L. Most- o| t he p i n- do not hu\ the sen* ..j aii. 

(J. The same pieeuut ion that would apply in tin* ichisal ol the mixed s.unpie would 
also apply to the oiipinal ryot who mixed tin* '-amphs i. It would to a certain extent. 

(J. Do yin think that inspection oi Ilu> soil should he done hv the Ay i n . 4 ! i ural 
J)ep«n tmen < Y — .1. W e ha\e not pot anxtJmip like the men hu it It xxmed i U > a 
sound thmp if the Inspector- wcie (rallied m the Apriculimal I )ejiai I nmnt . 

H. And they would he umlej the mdeis oj tin* Apiiuiihnal Deo < i i men 1 ■* 1 1 
think so Imt it' would he a veiy hip Ihinp to lake u]» A mod deal ''ill ha\» to he 
done hv ]>i ivate agency and emumenial men. 

(J. \ on mean the association of the tinder' — 1. 'i is, That would lie one wax' 

(J. In tin* meantime do \nu think that the Apiieulluial D»*|iart men t m lim and 

sexeiat otlim pi o\ lines will tmd it nem-saix in iel\ on d*‘pa 1 1 men la 1 aeijon oj a nn ie 
or ie-.s exton^ix** < haiai tm 'i — .1. Vis. 

H Do \ on think llul th.il is hound to lad Sm -nine wm's' 1 1 think • jtul 

we all 1 li \ mo to pH ( n-upcrat inn Inmi the i\H- and pet most oi (ho work done h\ the 

rv < d s t hemselx es 

( l What kind ol man would \mi want: 1 I Hunk he n-i he\< pjeaiv oi 

technical know Icilyc in oidej to n.mi < !.t- i-onfidemt* <d tho not- i ,n< (ud tinny that 

the jtoI does i- to cr*«ss (pU‘st ion tin- olin ei li ho lind- that ’(he 'toe is no mod, 
then lie has no t rust in him. 

H. Don't you think that -pci ml ! \ -c|et it d ofln eis <d t he Ap t u ultui al D**py 1 1 men t and 
also the ! J ex en no Depaitmeut t mild he p is * * n sonn tiauunp on tin* l.iim itsH| v --.l. 

I 1 1 a \ t * nexei tlnuipht oj it I must think oxer it 1 <am»nt pixo an opinion oftliand. 

H. Ifoxx tai haxe \ou pone in tin* mallei oi i n-npcral urn ol i\m- m the mallei <d 

siipplxmp, seed ; 1 It ims heeu siurc-shil in Tjmiexelh I tii iik last \"ii w e 

pot ST xillapes in whith a reilam numhei of ivnt- < n opi rated to tniin -red i 1 1 1 h » » . - 

(J. An* these repisteied under the ( 'n-upeiut ix e Sonet n*s Art ? . !. No. 

(j. Ilaxe \ou . i i i \ idea ol mak*np it so?' 1 W e have that j d < I hex usuallx mil 
]>a rallel . 

(> J)o \ou tmd it ditlieult to stait any orpanisalu n on the * o_nper.il i\ ** basis 

unless tlie people are moeulaled with the inojieialixe "i lei ohe 1. Then* • -nine 
dilliculty, toi example in Dellaiy. 

(J. I Low loop do xmi think it will lake Im the i\ot to realise his icspondhil dv 
and market puie samples oj rollon:'-- I. That i- xci\ difln nil to -av We alw »x - help 
to put up impioxed cotton. You praetuallv waul e\ei\ xillapt to < nine in ! (annul 

say Jioxx loiip 1 that will take. 

O. You xvtll haxe to depend < n depart ment.il aHion Im a lnny turn ? 1. \ c- 

H. What have the tiade t < . -a\ alioul the lontml ot plus?'— .1. 1 h.ixe dinii-sed 

it minimally with the Tiniu*\cll\ motion linns last Septemhci. They were in iaxmn 
N)f hnyinp power to upinot the jdanl in the iield ! think the\ x\a*u* piep.ued In .irrcpl 
tin* r-ontnd oi pins piox nled the other thm-j was aUo enloi«ed. '1'ln v do not v.ant an\ 
i-ontrol of halinp or anythinp* id that sort. 

!h. K . Itophnson.- (J. You said that the Depnilmrnt <d Apiuiiltuie air supplrinp' 
seed in some easts?' 1 1 < > w is that done*'' Do xon loix tin -red We plow u The 

first thiup w<* do is to pi’ow seleeletl plots mi mir oxx n hum down m that tiai I iTiiiiic 1 - 
x ell \ ). These are multiplied. 

O. Are \ ou speakmp <d Tmnexelly oulxr— 1 W T r had • 1 1 * * sam«* thup uj !i<dlai\ 
and Kurnool. The thinp lias pom* tailhesi in rim.e\ell\ 'I'hest* plot- .e mtdhplnd 
until liieie is enouph seed on tin* larm atnl t!it*n it n oixen nut t « • what w .• tall seed 
farms on ennlraei. 'Hie ryots prow it. 'I hey -ell us ha< k tin* w hole of ihe s<-*d ami tlien 
al the next slape x\ e pet tin* ryots to hum -erd unions ( erlam numhei of i\oh 
eluh together and it works in lotatiou In the lust \ear one oi Ilnur numhei ud 1 plow 
one twentieth of the total aiea which fhe\ own with \ lie -*a-d whndi we pi\r item and 
xvhieh has lieeti prown on It * seed farm and that ndlon i -pe« iallx tinned ad tin 
seed in the next year is enouph to sow the whole of their aiea 

{) What i 1 - the pmjjortion of the whole area? — . 1 About ‘JO time- Idol, »oii we 
ir [ V e iliem fresli seed from our faim and they an* unde? a preen- out. Tin memhm- of' 
Hie seed unions will supply the seed as far as po-silde. This -red i- -uloeoiieii i lv u-ed 
for so win p and not for rattle fond. Tf sells at a premium. 
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Q. Do they buy tile «eeda from you— tile seeds that they are going to put down 
cii one-twentieth of tlieir land!* — A. That is purchased. 

(j. \ou in turn purchase the seed grown therefrom!* — A. The ryots keep it. They 
run the thing themselves. 

(J. Is there any diiJicuity m finding tin* money j‘«u the purchase ? — A . Very little 
money is inquired. The system varies. The actual terms ol the agreement varies in 
dillereut places. We give the seed and lake hack a corresponding quantity at the time 
ol harvest h oimerly we u-ed to pay (he asses.smcn t on the land as an inducement. 
That is not necessary now Nnw the\ ieaii.se the extia piofit they derive and they 
are on) \ too glad to g<*t the .seed. 

Mr. ('. E. Ltnv.—Q. 1- there a hig piemium? — A. i have not got the figure I 
think it is considerable a> compared with the bazaar seed. 

IE. E. II •>///., n.s" it fj In wlmt directum have the dloil- <»j ynui depai tment been 
directed with a \ lew to (he .nipmx ciucni ol lotton Ha- it hemi m impioxing (he yield 
or improving th(> (jtialil \ Y- .1 Thme are thiee tilings, (ho actual yield, the ginning 
percentage and ibe stapli , u\, the length and -(length and colour of l]»e -tuple. In 
Tilling eil\ v e have been -an < t sslul m se< iiimg all three. In Delian w f iind that the 
difficulty is ahout the poor \ odd. W r li.i\e had great dido nil \ th(*re m getting a staple 
cotlon ulinh will give a- mm h yield as the <ouiitr\ coltmi Thai i- wiiat has lield 
u - hack. 

Q. II as the 1 in | » i 'Aeincnt been dm- to ie-earrh and **\ pej mnmt.i I woik at the Agii- 
(lilt in a I ('ollcg’e (']’ ha- it l»(»en due to demon-t i at mu method- that you have been des- 
cribing in (onnection with gui-‘-'- I It i- both It would ne\e? have been possible 
without iesear(h Most ol the iisimii li on cotton an- done bv the J)eput\ Dina bo^. 
It was don - 1 on the out larm- We ne\ei had .« cotton -penali-l A certain amount ot 
w ork w as done h\ Dr. Da rlier. 

(J The lese.m li was done h\ (lie Depi;t\ Due<!<u- in bmi'.V-.l. Ye- 

And al-o the a n a ngement- made with regaid le pun* ginning, which also had 
a g rent ehei t y - I ^ e-. 

k/. Supposing that tin* Jhquil i meiii ol Agio (dime, a- also <d tin* Dinar i oj Indus- 
trie- we i * * hilly equipped in icgaid to -tall, do von ron-idci that a suhjefl like ginning'' 
would mole propei !y come under the Department of Agricult me oi under the Depai I- 
ment ol the Diieetoi ol I ndust lies y .1 That i- a dilln nil question We have had 
much discii--lon at plc-ent as In whethei 1 lit • -eiu '-aj ( Mil ! t in al and -em i-l nd u-t l la I 
mwtteis like (In- gin- and rice huller- and -n lorlh should In* luken up hr nn> oi tinv 
Dina lot ol hidusliies Wc have it undei di-< u--iori now 

Sn /• // - i> Is /I tliat both wani •! oi ncjljo*! waul- it v — . ! We will 

both be glad to do the tiling pioxided the tune and tie -tall i- given 

ih. E. Il'>jti n/w/// ~() 'lake tie* partmulai qtie-lun oi g M | S . lime \on consideied 

whethei it comes more* a ppinpimlc! \ undei the Diieetoi ot 1 ltd u-( 1 1 • . I i should 
think lh.it it moie appiopi iuteix eoine- unde! lie Dinu (oi ol InduJiiC' pioxided 
he Winks With tile Aglicult lll.d Depai t nielli 111 the past then* ua- s.uue dl-pute about 
that F"i m-taine I know I toil in Tiuuevelk mv predet e— <n obp etad to tin' tln*n 
Directoi cd I ndust lies put! ing up f lie-c small gin.s 

f >. Could you go Imther and sax that all qiiestiou-, cd maiketling* ought to come 
undei the Diieetoi oi I jidusi j ie< ? — I. I -uppn-e that ought fo he We aie al-o vitally 
iiilei ested in t !u* q uest ion ol cotton maiketting 

(>. Do you mean t(» sav that ginning comes undtn markett ing .1. ^ r es. 

Q. I?; the Madia- Piesidenev is there any cotton which is properly known as Jong 
staple cottony 1. The\ have got it in Tinnovelly. The Tinnevcllv eotton is ustgl in 
[janeashirm Piactically all C e.\]»orted k> Lancashire. 

(). It goes to dapan ah-i.y — 1 Kspeciallx nowadays ft has been going* to Japan 
( K What leoglli of staph* is it ?— . 1 . About one inch 

(J. Non say that long Maple <o1ion is exported to Laneashm* and to dapan. I havo 
.d\.a\s undci-tood that the Madras mills and the Dombav mill- and the Indian m ills 
genertilly ait* ready to absorb all the long staple cot Ion tliat India is producing and regard 
wjlh jealousy the sending ot bug staple cotlon out of the count iv!* — .1. They do not 
• ihsoib all 1 h<* Tinnevellv cotton The\ have u-cd it and they -eem to welcome it. 

Ck Do you mean to sax lli.il theie is a <*onsi(huabh‘ margin hdt for export!* — I. Yes. 
(K Do yon know whethei there is a tendency toi the Indian mills in the Madias 
Piesidemy to increase tin* < onsunifdion of long staple cotton? — .1. I think so. It 
depends on whethei the exlia price will compensate and make it worth while to take 
uf) tin* thing. It is cheapci to spin with, than short staple cotton. Tinnevcllv cotton 
has always (ommanded a highei [nice than tin* -horl staple cotton. 

Q. Do the Madia- mitt- mipoit Amciiean cotiin?— .1 Oecasionally. 

Q. Ts all Ihe cotton required usually obtained locally? — A. I do not known T would 
not be certain. I know they occasionally impoit American cotton. 
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bit 1 )* J. 1 ala. — Q. With reference to the export of cotton, some of it goes to Japan 
and to tho United Kingdom? Does it not depend upon the fact that the mills in southern 
India are not able to consume the whole quantity and that what is left lias to be 
exported. Is the demand for long staple cotton by the mills in southern India adequate to 
the supply? — .4 . I could not answer that offhand. 

Q. There is a good deal of tine spinning on the Bombay side. We import some 
Tinnevelly cotton there. The mills m the Central PmyimVs have \ery line cotton 
which serves their purpose \ery well. As long a> they can gel it there, they do not care 
to come down south for it. Therefore if the cotton in the smith cannot be absorbed by the 
local mills it will have to be exported. Ale tin* mills here capable ot' absorbing all 
the cotton produced locally?- -A. I could not answer that olThand [ think it is mostly 
a question nf what will pay the men mn>i. It the nulls here can pay the same price, 
then they would sell itlocalh. 

(K is it not a fuel that i lu* ryot grows the lotion ilia! pays him mo-i on tbw yield? 

Can you tell us how 7 the short staple cot Ion was introduced here? A. 1 do not know' bow 

the short staple was introduced. 

Q. Was i| iniroduced •'ini jily lor mixing ? — .1 Mr Chudwn k worked out < lie ligures 
and lie found tin* short staple «otlon was ool so prulitabh- as Hk> long staple. 

Q. Then why does (he i \ ot grow it? A lie manages fo get the price of long staple 
Tinnevelly col ton after mixing. 

Q. Is there not a demand for the shoii staple (cttnn b\ itself?-- I (Viiainlv 
Q. (km you tell us how it stands w il h i< ion m e to nil \ ichling oiiahl lcs of the seed ? 

A. T do not know' about ljj.it We have m*\H tom bed the oil pressing problem down here. 

Sir F If ,Sf(ir<irt. — (>. It ha been pomb*d out that Cambodia j .;,n is Jctertora i mg 
in quality and that hitlieilo 1 1 « > nigani-e*! attempt has been made u irprov* tin* quality 
lia\e you any remarks lo f >11 cs on liiat uhp • i ? — I II is s ,mpl\ il *< b> lack ol stalk 
Wc Im \ e not got tin* -tall lo do * I in 1 1n* d nt i ici -■ 

(J And n-dbing’ has in on done? - .i "Nofo.n:* ha*- Inca done m ( 'mmhaloie 

Q Do nun i emni k - relei principally to Tuuiexellv f l We ha\ e a l-o been woiking 
m the No! * !n*J n and Western tr.nt- Pr.irtn.ill\ notimig ha- hecii’donc except m tliese 
two tracts. 

Mr. (\ K Lotr.--Q. Have \ou any \n*ws on tin* subject of ihe supervision ol 
maikets? Do you think that tin* present position is .satisfactory in this Presidency fiom 
the nuts’ point ot view ? -A. I have been recently looking into Ihe quo, slum of cotton 
marketing and I think that llu*re would be a givaicr improvement if the ryot and the 
actual buyer were hi ought itilo closei contact 

(J. \ on proltabh kn w w hat is d o* m Beiar as i eg aid** "Mikeling Tin* buver buys 
p radically tiom the individual ryot diredly. I In* areas under cotton in Berar are 
much largiCi and larger lots can bo maikded at a line. Il as pm iorwaid to us by a 
w 1 1 ness heie that the ryol line brought col Ion m such miu ! 1 quantili(*s lhal ii would 
not Ik* a practicable proposition lo Inn dnecl horn many individual ryols? A. That 
'i> who I 1 u as told lr\ the firms. 

Q- Di Beini the lyofs who grow the » ottmi in u< Ii jaigv ijuantilics 1 1n-msci \ cs sell 
direct ami I hi* middleman is eliminated. DonT you think (hat a system liki* (hat would 
be use I u I ?■ — . I. \\ clone not that kind ol Ilium in Madras. 

(^. Have you considered the mai ketmg qm-iion jor any othci crop except cotton ?-- 
A. 1 have gone into indigo. 

Q- (bl seeds? — A. I lone not gom* into that pai t icularl \ 

Q. Paddy?- .1. Ah,. 

Q. Whal sort of market is there lor paddy ? (s then* any place where Hie exporter 
can buy direct Irom the ryot ? . i. 1 ioit is a 'ti\ vide quest mu. The practice vanes 

very much ill the different places. There k a lot ol husim *-s d- rie m the weekl\ markets 
and large quantities oi paddy are brought to these maikd- Mmh depends on whether 
the ryot is solvent or not. In many places the middleman collects and biings il down to 
the market. 

Q. That seems to lie thi case everywhere and tloil cannot be icmedicd b v the market. 
If the ryot, is solvent, iie brings it to the nonkei himselt? Is it not the case?— A. 1 
have not really investigated this point. 

Q. Tile ryots bring Ihe paddy I henisel vt\- in their own i.,ulsV .) J have never 
looked into the question and cannot give an opinion olThand. 

Q. You got a place with a regular enclosuie where 1 1n* things are -add subjei t fo Ihe 
control of some authority?— A. 1 know that many ol these weekly markets are Control h*d 
by the District Boards in towns and in the big villages. J do not know how much trade 
they do and what sort of things are sold. J think it mini 1» very considerable 

Q. Don’t you think it; would be a good thing if these markets wore kept under 
control by the State authority?—/!. Yes. T think that would be a m<nd thing to do. 
The ryot must be brought into contact with the larger buyer. 
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*t- T h<‘ ('oiiiinissjornH of Herar leccntjy prepared u note on (lie subject oi (lie 
lbnai’ markets Jhe system inis been extended into Khundesli and tlie thiny seems to 
1)** \m\ jh > j> u la i Y — I . line »d out Deputy Directors .Mr. ilikson actually proposed (lie 
.start iiiL' of some Midi system, f sent liis nob* round to the cotton firms, and they 
did not dunk \ei\ nim-li oi it. We lm\(* no authoiit\ tor lonmuy a market like Unit. 

(/ Do \ on think (hat Midi a system would bo ot real help at a later sUme* — J 
(eitamly. * * * ' * 

d A " i epja i ds f > 1 1 < lush i ii” . \ on sa \ t h.i I 1 h < * deina nd loi < ake is i nei easiny in !\ia< i i as ,'f 
Ha- *h»- juice ymie 1 1 j > y — I . You mean m the (iodavan valley particularly. r l liat was 
*o\ in im ina I ion. 1 yalher that the im lease ol crushing ol castor in the last year has 
b*d to a ('(uisidei able increase in the Use <d i astoi cake lor sugarcane. T have not o-ot 
tin* pie* i -e til? uies • 

d' Is that due to tin '*peialions <d you i depa 1 1 nient *■'- A. I think so. I have eot ll0 
lijU’in* ' about Die piice. . iietned in the sl.pi-dics ot o\[>orl that tin* oniounl ol castor 
oil im' led imni these pails has gone up 

dh D I he? e a demand on the pait of (he n ok lor (ceding the eattle? — .1. r l’hey 
do im i - i ' » ■ it lr» a \ ei \ huge extent lor that. 

Have the Indii'lnal Depailme]|| loin lied the subjects — I. T could not sav. 

J Could the Ay I u lilt ilia 1 Depailmeiit ot (lie InduAiial Depailnienf do aiiAlhiiif. 
to p. n 17 !.t / jse (In' Use of 'Ins? I I'oi in 1 1 e h call ley 

d' Deneiallv whichevei is unduly ! It k a (juesiioi, of price, whether it would 
Im* ad v . 1 1 1 a jj e o 1 1 s I o the 1 vot . 

* K \»e \ou m a jKtsihi.fi to sa\ what dewier of sin ( ess w on Id at lend Y — . 1 . |l depend" 

'civ much on the pines At pie-enl they use eottou simm! and yram. It C a (pn^liou 

oi w lo 1 he i il will be wmfh while im the » yot to tike the <uke, 

tf Many complamls have boon leceived on the subject oi adulteration and the 

in ] u > > done to e * port trade h\ adul terat ion ft Im- been Mcj><jv.s1ed that a vulcm 

el opt i on, 1 1 f ei t i tieates w on Id In* I p \ ei y mild' 1 1 a v e \ on a u \ v lew on 1 1n* inai i - I 
It is c von d i (lieu 1 1 subject I have recent h looked into the subject of jndiyo. ff 
)- [Min' ( , d 1 \ impossible to .-.ample ihe Madias indigo in i(v. moment form 

'!■ D. von think )oa <ould amph eiound mil' It is extienndv dillii nil tc 

sample it 

d About paddv Y I. It is pia< tn.JIv not oxpmfed at all 

What are I he a i < ides oi export loi whidi a system ol opt loiial ceil i fica tes mb'dit 
heajipdedy \\ h i( h a i e the ait ides mo>t in maul ol sonn* sin h s\ Mem v — . I . It is difficult 
to sa\ Ihe (jiiestion of (true plants uine up some time :.y o 1 thmieht that il miehl 
be j mis s • I de to stall with fills hecaiisc A on have small (plant 1 1 n*s to deal with and you 
can i o’ Men 1 1 ate. r l he\ miulit be examined and < ei t \ lii ate- eiathed. 1 adorn is mother. 

I have bee 1 1 lookin'.' into the subject new M n nia\ make definite proposal- about if 

d‘ What about ground nulr —A Ihe whole ti.nle n too bulky Somethin^ Ijke 
Y liumbed ihmisand toils aie expiated and 1he\ an expoited mostly in bulk. Il is 
oh\ am- 1\ a \ ei \ lay ( li my 

S:i F. //. A/m/v/7/.— (J. With tdeieiice In this (piesfimi ol ( ei t ifjcates, what would 
hr vain opinion!" Would you hn\e them (ampul son m would you make them optional!" 
— 1 Wo m ly hi stall Irom the optional point of view as an experiment. 

d Vt yvhat stayc would they nmn- in y- .1 1 should sa\ that Ihe time of export 

W Oilld !.e easy m < ontrol 

O. Doe- \ our depaitmenl do anything spet iin m the matlei of pojiularisine* arti- 
fil ial manure*' Y- . 1 . 't es 

dd Ha deuionstva t ion Y — 1 \ es. 

d y . With leyard to Ihe various Tiianmes, do you 1ak< any steps to analyse these to 
find mi; what their pmitv \^Y —A . Some (ommenial leitiliseis are sold without any 
yuaraio'ed Mini posi < ion, and we discomaye the r\ot alloe*eth(‘r troni usine them. A\ e 
tel! tin jvot what to (ake, Midi a- siipri phosphate 

d' Do \ on think that it. would lie a yood thiny il any one yyho xxishecl to sell these com- 
meniai b*i t i 1 i>c i .s weie ohliyed to hit v t* an analysis made ol them and 1o su]ij)ly a eojiv 
w hen s« i 1 1 no y- . j That would be an ext client thiny 

' Sn f \ d V I InnLiifti —<!. Vou s;i\ sj>e:i k ill o about oil seeds that there lias 
been a mishhr.ible increase in eru->hine castm, and that (lovernment should eneoimio*e 
the use ol deemt ieatoi s Have you ever irporfed to f ioverjimeiit m made any proposal 
to f iov* i nnien I Y - - A TSTo. 

dk > s mp|>osmy* that tin’s (Mmmissioii were not appointed, then this matter would 
not have been • '‘presented at all!"-— .1. We liavi* an Agricultural Thiyineer who is 
looking inb* the subject. The xxhole thiny lia< b(*en held up owiny to the war. We had 
some experiments and they weie not satisfactory and the matter is still under investiga- 
tion. 
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Q. In your note you say tliat jt m;i \ be ieasible lo lnciease tin* \ told o| d\e very 
largely by the scientific control ot the baoteiial cnitur.-*, wlmh ;uc lespoiiMldc * tor the 
fermentation and that you think that (jJovcinment might pn-Mld\ ir\ ;m experimental 
indigo iartoiy in Madras? Haw \c*u also in tin- mattci much* anv n*j>i (son tat ion to 
(jo\t 1111110 lit ? — A . Proposals aic now bctoie (iovernment. M r. Indigo 1 Xpert, 

lias, since writing tlm note, visited Madias and definite piope-al- ha\e been b rmulatcd. 

Mr. .1. (' iuittciltm . it. Can you ti ll no* whethei theie is ,m\ mrieasc in (he number- 
of country mills used in expressing oil? -A. I could not sa> at ail. The export oi oil 
is increasing. 

Sit l 4 . //. Stcwirt . — it. A\ Ik* re docs the od 120 lo?— .1 ll hugely l'ocs in Calcutta 
there to be mixed with ghee and tilings ol that sort. 

Q. in rcgaid to this question ot issuing cei tificates, you w.uld .stoji liooe and not 
exercise any oilier control?- 1. It ilic certificates weie issued the public would Irani 
to ask for them. 

(J. In the case of ground nuts what action would vmi propo-c? I. I have never 
thought of that at all. 

Q. In the majority ot case- (In* is-iimi; of teriificulcs would jumiIvc a clirniKal 
analysis to detciniine the percentage of the o-s**ntial mgieelienls? A. Yes. I have 
not considered the question of ground mil- ll miplil be pos-ihlo to annlv-c oils, indigo 
and drug plants. 

(>. Do you think it would he of any value to i-uc ilic-c c“i t iii< ate- ? I | vejy 
jinn h doulit il. 

Q. You deal with the question of ague ulf oral im piemen t.- and machinery. Has 
any attempt been made to arrange with the local cii;_ niei mhu fir’ - )m the* siipplv 
of tliese implements?-- .1 . Yes. \Ve leave cone-ponded with \aiiou f !iius, lin'd their 
ploughs and given our opinions on t hem. 

Q. Have you put up any depots ; ,f whu h the rvots can pun liase lhc-c implements? 
— .1 . They can buy them from flu* films 

(). Do v 011 purchase these ploughs wholesale in Kngland 01 Ameiiea and put them 
down here for sab*? I. We uoik with a film and m i 1I Ioi tln-m, ailing as then agents. 

() As Agents lor one pari iculai film? .1 Km one jia 1 i iculai make of plnigh whieli 
we recommend. 

(>. Have you sold these ploughs 011 anv system oi hue pun hose? -I. The cost, 
of tliese ploughs varies from 16 to 10 rupees. The sum is small and it is not necessary. 

Q. 'Then as regards manures, do vm sell them outright or on easy terms?— .1. For 
manures wc do not keep any depbb We generally pul the lyot in touch with the 
film. That is the usual way we do it. 

(). Ale there anv co-operative societies woiking among * In* i\ots tor tin' jnmdiase. 
ol nmnuicK? — .1 Then* arc two 01 thus* ag : mult m 1 1 < o-npei . 1 . , v e -ocieties. 

(). Are they doing it under the supervision oi' the* department? .1. Yes, with the 
advice and assistance of tin* department We liavi* got m» iniim'diate confml ovc*r them. 

With regard to the question ol oil engine, and pumps, lias that been taken over 
by the Department ot AgiieuHure? Have \ou g<>! anv ^ I ,c It ol suboidinates -innbir to 
that which ('\i-ts in the Depai tmenf of Industnes? I The -tall ihat was v \ 01 king 
with the Depai tment of Indus! lies has been taken ovci l.odilv 

(>. Do you grant takkavi loans ynm-df? I. I giant np to IN d,ll(K) niv-ell. 

• ({. Have you got anv special nllirei attached to the* dep .11 (merit to dc*al with tin *c 
foan<? .1. 1 have* go? a special Tahsilclai to cikjumc into the revenue side* as legaiMs 
i-ecurity and so on. 

(). He* collects the instalments? — .1 . I do 

(). Have you got anv de*finite penod bn which flic loans aic granted? I 1 ivc 
\ ears. 

fj. Have* von got anv s\ stern ol -djing on the line pun base x\stcm? - .1 j\o. 
There are* plenty of firms vvlm will do that. 

Mr. C. E . I/nr . — (J. 1 understand that sulphate' oi ammonia is likclv b, ,uov<* a 
a al uahle manure? - ,1. it has not been thnmughlv piove*d vet. 

Q . Supposing you got a good supply of sulphate ot ammonia produced in tins 
ecu 11 try and at the same* time* il you have got a Inreign demand for export you might 
easily reach a stage when the ryot will imf he prepared to pn\ tin* price?- ,1 r | hat is a 
difficult question to answer. It depends on the land and the red urn that the ryot can 
get out of it. The cheaper it is, tm* wider it w ill he used 

Q. Are they using it at present ? — .1. They aic using it at present on paddy land. 

Mr. A. Chatter inn. — (> With refemiee* to the jaggery plants, you say that there 
are tw T o plants which are being worked experimentally bv ( iovernment. Have you 
also taken over the control of the* pumping and boring department? — .1. Yes. 

(hi 
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Q. J)o you propose to develop that system ? — *1. 1 am still trying to gel informa- 
tion about that. 1 inspected one that is working here and 1 have been able to get 
very little information about it, whether it was a success or whether it was a failure. 
1 am investigating the whole question as to whether it will be worth while taking it 
up or not. 

(J. -From your remarks heir v>u come to the general conclusion that there is very 
little prospect of developing the nianufactuie ot sugar in the Madras Presidency owing 
to the scattered areas?--. 1. The ryots are independent and can grow what they like. 

(J. It sugarcane were giown under satistactory conditions as regards manuring and 
methods ol cultivation, do you think they would grow more sugarcane? — ,1. J think 
so. If sugarcane is grown on land irrigated Irom wells on high level lands, it would 
be much better. 

(>. Do \ on think tin* the competition ot paddy would a fleet it? — A. That depends 
on the relalne prices ol j.oldv and sugarcane. 

(>. We have had evidence in vaiious jdaces that the ryot can make Its. ^00 to 
IN dOO per acic. W hat arc the real djiliruif ies that the ryot has to face in the matter 
ol sugarcane? Why is it that he does no! grow it? In Coimbatore there* are many 
i vots u ho have a ccitmii amount of their land under sugarcane and they get, large 
profit liom it. They do not care to plant a very large area. They might if they want 
to? What is it due to? Is it want ol capital?— .1. Partly that. They have to get it all 
crushed at a certain time. It requires capital and also heavy manuring, 

(>. is that I lie most important item?- t. The difficulty ol crushing. I think that 
is the leason why it is not grown uni\ei sally. 

O, Is il due to juecarioiisness of w ater supply ? — .1. It is not premiums if you can 
gel watei all the yea i round. 

(>. Have any steps been taken by the* Department ot Agriculture either by itseli 
or il conjunction with the Ih pni tnicnt of Industries to bring about a considerable 
development ol sugaimiir cultivation ? — .1 . I do not know ot any attempt. 

hr. K i / u fi! i nso/i . — Q. What ar,e the lelations of the Director ot Agiiculiure in the 
Madras Piesideiicv lo I be College* hc*re in Coimbatore? Are there any ollicial relations?- - 
A. I am in gt*nc*ral control oi the depa rtnom I wliicli mclud.es t he* College. The College 
is [cart of the Agricultural Pepaitmeiit and 1 am in general control of the whole 
department. In regard to eonespondenee 1 deal directly with Government. 

Q. II f;oes through you ? — ,1. Yes. 1 deal directly with Government and deal with 
the* financing- of the Dcpaitrncnt and flic general control of it. 

(J. The Principal of the College* reports through v mi ? — A Yes. 

(J. Mow tai are you consulted about anv pioblems ol icsearch whiili aie taken up 
and w inked out in the College?— 1. 1 do not quite lollow that. 

(). Supposing that you as a Director of Agricult uie in Madras cojisideied that sonic 
part icular matter ought to be investigated?— .1. I should discuss it with the particular 
expel t and it necessary with Government. 

(>. You deal witli the pail icular expert and not with the Principal of the College? 
— .1 No. With flu* paitieular expeit and with several of them, if necessary, wliether 
a paituular hue should be taken up or not. The final decision will be with me. 

O The Piincipal ol the College as’ such is responsible merely for the routine work 
<d Hi'* college especially the teaching? — .1. \ es. II<* also runs the farm attached to the 
College. 

Q And the lesearth woik doc»s not come under film? — .1. Not at all. 

(), Are then* an) experts engaged in reseaieh work who are also engaged in teach- 
ing?—.!. ^ <*s 

(> Tliev all deliver lectures? — A. A eeitain number, yes. 

(J. In \ on i* opinion is then* any clash between the claims of research and of teach- 
ing woik?— 1. Yes. It is a question ol tin* number of experts we can employ. The 
histoM of that question dates back some time. When tin* college started there were 
several objections bv some of the experts who understood that they would not be 
requiied to do any leaching work at all and then the Government of those days derided 
.that the\ must teach. Put in piactice the teaching is mostly done by the Indian 
assistants to the experts. Although the experts do only a limited amount of teaching 
they are generally responsible for the teaching. It is a question of the amount of work 
there is to be done and the number of experts whom we ran employ. Both teaching and 
research an* impm-funt. There are some matters in which it will be better to have* 
a whole time lcscaich man to do research and nothing else. But on the other hand a 
teacher who does not do any research work is generally not so satisfactory a teacher, 
as a man who is doing such work, especially for the higher teaching. Much of the 
teaching at Coimbatore is very elementary and that can be easily done by a man 
who is not doing any research woik. 
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Q, Apart from the question of the cost of Iho staff, you would still In* prepared 
to say that the experts should take some portion ot the teaching work ? —A . 1 
should preiei to see that tin* man who is doing the liighei teaching work is a man who 
does research. At tile same tune 1 would not like to divone teaching trom research 
especially higher teaching. 

Q. Bo you mean to say that research work should be the chief dut\ and that 
teaching would hi* subsidiary?- .1 That is putting it lathei too istronglv 

Q. We should liki* to lia\i* your exact views on this point?-- 1. W hole nccessaiN 
1 should have separate research workois on important problems. At the same time 
the teaching statT must also do some rescan h work, 1 mean the senioi members ot the 
teaching staff. That is my general opinion. 

(). Because they will he hcttei teachers ? — .1. Yes. In ordei not to hamper leseareh, 

1 sliould like plenty of research wmkei.s who would he doing m thing else 

(). Do you anticipate that the Indian students here may make sin h prngiess in 
their studies that th(*y can look forward to taking up lespnnxihle work huealter? — .1. 
Yes. Then* are a few examples of men who arc coming on. 

{>. l)o you look lorwaid m the near inline to Indian mycologist, s and Indian 
chemists heing appointed either in < li i ^ Presidency oi elsewhere? Do you think it is 
a long wa\ oil? — .1 That is a long way oil It will he pos-ilde to find a few in the 
immediate future. 

(>, d’heie is no har at jireseiil to a eoTUj>elent Indian who might fill up tin* 
vacancy?- A. Tide is no har at all 

/Jon'hlc Sit 1\. V. .1/ onl’i f j> t . (>. How can you expert Indians to < nine in it 
they are placed on a dift'eienj footing? -1. I here is nothing to • revmit an Indian 
heing put in the same status. Then* was a proposal to employ ano •*. mvtologist in 
Madras Knquirics were made to find out wbethei one was available ’ocalh . No one 
was of course found. 

(J "Would you ])iit him on the same grade as the men hum Kngland? -.1. A T (*,s. 
If he was sufliciently qualified. 

P. Is t lit*? e any mle that fin* a ppoi nt mci^t nuisl he made by the ttecietarv of State? 
— .1 But there is no reason why an Indian should not hi* appointed 

(J I have made eerlam enijuniis and my mfoiniation is that it an Indian is 
appointed lit this countiv he does not i htam the saim status oi the same fate ol salary 
as an Knglish man appointed in Pnglnnd? — 1. There is an young man who lias obtained 
a degree of agriculture in Kdmlmigli. II** h now in this country and In* might possibly 
he appointed as a Deputy Hireitoi oi Agiiciiltuie The matter is under ronsiderat ion. 
There is one man now lien*, lie is on gmhatinn as a Deputy Director of Agiieulturc 

(J Is he getting the same allowance-?- --.I He gets less pay. Tim rank h the same, 
lie gels two-thirds of the pay of flu* appomti >ent. 

fh- K Ilnpkni'UM ». — (). Two course- ale open mi the m-ulter of appointment of 
chemists. f take « bemists as an example. Tin* chemist m the Agi ieiilt ura 1 Depart- 
ment ot the province might take up an appointment theje wiih an idea ol spending 
swine time in India in that paitieulai work. In that way he becomes an expert in the 

partii iilai problems which an* connected with the pro\ lines and no doubt his value 

to lh,e provinces increase-, yeai by yeai At the same time he loses touch to a great; 
extent with outside work. He may become stiah*. (hi the nlliei hand if such an appoint- 
ment were distinctly made for a limited term and it became a rule that lie may he 

piovcd Irom one pro\inee hi another, do you ihink that it would he advantageous to 

do so?- 1. If he is a good man l should prole? to keep him in the same place and give 
him plenty of salaiv il you are satisfied with him. 

(J. r i ak,<* the ease ol a good man. Do you Ihink that the question of pay is sulfii font 
to satisfy him lie must live t < a laige extent a life of mfelleelu.il isolafiori and social 
isolation too, at any rate scientific isolation. Would that not he regarded as a gloat 
drawback for which in many cases the pay would not compensate? - . I . If i N difficult, 
in say. 1 have not formed an opinion at all. W h.it period would you keep a man in 
a place? 

() Seven years?- .1 If fakes a good many years for a man who comes nut here to 
learn something about this count ly and to star! usrful woik. It takes him at least five 
years. Tf he is moved after seven years il means that the province will not hare from 
him more than two years useful work. 

O. Supposing a man came out here afle? sev* i n years in flic l nifed Provinces, 
it would surely he verv much ea ier for him In obtain information pertaining to the 
Madras "Presidency?— 1. H would hi* to a certain extent, (bn* conditions are 'civ 
different fr*m those in Northern India 1 would keep a man the whole of hh n*r\ ice 
in one plaee and make the conditions attractive. TTe should have plenty of leave io 
enable him to meet bis fellow-scientists in the course of the year. He might get 
study leave. 

64 a 
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Q. 1 was about to ask you as to study leave. You advocate it? — A. 1 am in favour 
of it. 

Q. S( ml\ Ira vo lor a particular definite object or general ?— A . 1 would like to 
leave it t atlier general. 

(>. I have 'jjokcii o I tin* chemist mereh as an example. What you have said woukl 
apply to I lie m\ eedog ist ?-- . 1 . knit the mycedogist deals e*ven more with local matters, 
such as tin* diseases of local crops and local insects. 

*>!• Have you had occasion here in the Madias Presidency to bring out an expert 
from Imme to deal villi an\ paiheulur matier -to deal with any special problem?- — 
JNfot in the Agrinilt ural Dcpai tmont. Ho \ou mean for a limited time? 

(J. \es.— .1. 1 ih, rod think we* lone anv on the agricultural side*. 

Hut assuming that such a pro dem arbr, would you ad\ ise the ({(ivi'niniout 

of M nil is In applv li me and ask fm some one to be sent or would vou rider the 

matter to Hu.-nu?- 1 ll all depemls on the jiroblem. We could yet any help we can 

from Pusa. Hut we are iiiflepeuderd of Pusa. 

Failing that you will leenmmeiid to the ( eo\ erunient of "Madras to bring nut 
an expert?— ,1. It all depends on the nature of the pioblcm. A matter like that won hi 
ne**d I fie s.mrtinn ot the ( r<*\ ei nnien I (d India. The*v will probably consult the Agri- 
cultural Adviser at Pusi. We (ould not ail independently in a matter like that. 

(J. Wlint aie* your relations as Director <F Agriculture in Madras to the Institute 
at Pusa? Have* you any special relation-?- 1 A. Ot administrative 

(J. Do \ i j ii attend anv oj their mevt mg*. ?- 1. We attmid tlie*ir Hoaid meetings 

once jii e\ cry two years and neense nail \ special mcedingv Their experts are supposed 

to tour all over India. We June just had Mr Davis, the Indigo Expert and Mr. 

MaeKenna. tin* Agricultural Adviser, lias also been on tour round Madras. 

fj. Did Mr. Davis conn* at your invitation?- 1 He came more or less at mv in- 
vitation. I wrote to the Agricultural Adviser asking what was being done about 
indigo. ITo suggested that Mr. Da\is could come down here and discuss it with us. 

(J. H is his duty to give you all the in formation he can and your duty to obtain 
as much mlnrmation as possible fiorn him? -A. Yes. 

(.1/ / // / v juant I/k ( 'tan nn vs nnt at! jonnnd and /autnal after an interval .) 

f h\ 1. . / J aj,in /r-n/i . (J \ < > ii told us before wc adjourned, iri reference to indigo 
mat lei, s, that Mr. Macheiina had also been hen*. Did Mr. Maclvuina (‘Dine on an 
ordin irv round of inspeid ion ? -.1. N es. 

(J Are they rounds of i n.spc , et ion, m was it simply a \ isit for his own information? — 
A. It is both, lie is supposed to keep in touch with Provincial Agricultural Depait- 
rneiils. 

(>. lie docs not report to the (inv eminent id* India as to the efficiency of the 
Colleges in the Madras Presidency ? — . 1 . T think he makes reports, hut exactly on what 
point I d n’t know, as I have never seen them. ID* will make a repoi I of this tour ; 
be was writing it at the time. 

Q. When he comes, you confer with him on any matters of interest?--/!. Yes. . 

Q. And I suppose lie also informs ym ol any mutters of interest? — .1. Yes, and 
we discus various questions. 

(> In i "yard to another point in ennneet ion with tin* relation of tile Agrieultural 
folleo* here and the institution at Pusa, wlmi happens to the results of any research 
carried on heir, as regards publication?- \ . They are published in Memoirs issued at 
Pm sn. The\ have in be passed h\ a Foment fee. After 1 1» n t they are published as 
Memoirs or in the Indian Agrieultural Journal issued at Pnsa. 

(J Do vou remember any occasion when anv of the research officers here felt 
that their research work was not properly received and failed to he published in 
due enurs'* ? — .1. Witness here < fare ean frdenf tal evidence. 

(>. You have tio independent means of publication at all ; you don’t issue a 
journal?- 1 We are just issuing more or le^s departmental information, a sort oi 
Year Hook of the Madras Agrieultural Department. We wish to put in short notes 
on unfinished work, otherwise they merely get into tin* fJnvernment files in an office 
and can never he found again. Of course w<* publish hulletitus and leaflets of the 
Agrb'dtnnl Depart nruit but that is only for propaganda work among ryots. 

(i that done cm a considerable scale?- A. Yes, the leaflets are mostly issued 
in the \ i‘t'M »« ul:i r. and we publish unonl.-ir agricultural calendars (‘very year with 
popular pOkles oti improv(»ments in agriculture. 

Sir It J. T tin - Q. Are those* v'-raneulnr publications made much use of; do 
they serve anv purposed — A Tlu'V serve' a eei-tain amount. They don’t get to the right 
peopby I am afraid. The real agriculturist does not read them. He does not read much. 
They are* read by a. certain mimbe»r of people. 
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lJr. h. Jfapkni.son. — Q. W lint means have your research ollicers of becoming 1 acqu- 
ainted with what is going on in tile way ot rescaicli in other provinces ? — A. They can 
read the publications and then there are the Hoard .Meetings at l?usa where many things 
are discussed, and certain otiicers meet each other. We exchange othcers tor examina- 
tion purposes at different colleges, and occasionally ollicers aie deputed to see a parti- 
cular work going on in another piovince. 

()• 1 h> you think lliose means which you mention are siillierent to prevent over lapping 
and lo keep ollicers acquainted with what is going on elsewhere? . I. J think so. 

Q- We bad an extraordinaiy instance befeue us of wliat was olniously good woik on 
cotton in Sind, and the same, sort oi work going on in the Punjab, and the two re- 
sea re lies were conducted entirely independently of each other They neither knew nor- 
cared that similar work was going on a couple of hundred miles awav. In your ex- 
perience would you say that is an isolated instance, or V \ on think it might occur else- 
where;' — A. I don’t think it own-lit to occur. Had not the information hern published 
in any of the Departmental publications. 

(J. No, it had not goi to that singe?-- 1 It might happen m the earliei stages 
before an; thing had been jmlil I'-licd in other pro\ mces. 

(). Indigo wa> largely grown in the Madras I*iestdme\ before the introduction 
of synthetic, and it then almost d eajipcai mI ?-- 1. Jl w<nt down \er\ low indeed. 

kA Now there is a iccrudesecuee owing to the limb price ; does that conn* from the 
cul t i\ a tor or- is it stimulated by \our department? I We did \en litlle except to 
Sllppl V seed in the tiist Near, j!H ( \\ c took special steps to eel seed and supply as 

much as we couhl. 

Wliat seed did \ou get?- 1. Mostly I mm (’awnpoie. AYc had not been working 
-on indigo at all : it bad come to be a minor < rnp and we knew \ » *. little about it 

O. And mhi sa\ that now the cultivators ,»ie in mg to soil *»,. i «»a t as thev had 
foigntten the art of retting?--- 1 Thai on!\ applie.s to fiartnuhir places. f ha\c had 
enquiries Horn people who had grown the indigo and asked us wi.al to do with it, 
as they had made no arrangements lot ha\mo- it manuka lined. 

(J. AY ho pun based the leal? — .1. A eerl.nn amount ot indigo in Madras is marie 
from file dried leaf, it is peculiai to Madias ll e-ives indigo of apparently Fair purity 

Q Hut there arc* people who do it I own indigo plantations but who have vats and 
receive the leaf?—*-. 1. Yes, that is rather tin* exception The ordinary thine- is to 
manufacture 1 Horn the green leaf, but owing to this being a new departure there have 
hecn some eases of that sort I do not attach mm h importance to that point. 

Mr. F. L>ur O. K that- an old-standing practice selling dried leaf in Madras: 
- .1.1 think it is. 

lh\ K. H t>pli nsn/i.— (J, ruder piesent circumstances < ac much dr ied leal he disposed 
of? — .1. 1 don’t know. I could not g»\c an\ idea <d fie < ( i i < 1 1 1 1 1 f > . ll is done mo c 
in tin* South A rent .side, but the main indigo delinks .re in tin* North and there 
the\ fake the green leal as far as I know. 

IJ. Ale \ou taking an\ steps to stmiulale tin* building ol vats for steeping?- — .!, 

No, I don’t think that will be necessary. lie 1 idea b lo tr\ .md improve the system 

of manufacture. 

(J. Arc the vats in e\ ist cnee ? — .1 Acs, the old vats are in existence* and can 
be mostly put in order. They have* in fact been put m older Many new vats have been or 
archieing built this year. 

t (J. AY ho works them?— 1. In a \illag- tin* inh tultivaloi owns a \at or two \uts, 
which lit* will work with Iris own ero]) and his neighbour''^ (too In souk* districts 
up in A'i/agapatam there are still a large number oi indigo fm-kwies in tin* Ibhai 
style mostly owned b\ one firm. 

(J. You ha\c no Planters’ Asmciai inn h(*r-t* hu mdii'o? .1. No, it i\ only in tin* 
V izagapatam district w here lh<*re ha\e keen am thing* likt* indigo factories of ten and 

twenty wits, and they were all owned Id one firm, Arhiitlmnls, who have tailed. 

They have been taken n\er by anoilicr firm and hav< been put in use largely 

Q. AVhat steps arc you faking to make Mb. Hutchinson's diseo\eiv available for 
tin* benefit of indigo? .1 IT is research woik is not eomp|,ete as -set lie b only in the 
middle of it. The suggestion i* tliat we should ha\e a rehear rh otficer in Marinis on 
the improvements in indigo, and In* Humid work in close touch with Dux b and 
Hutchinson. 

Sir F. 11. Sft'irtnf . — (]. Have you not «jol a rescan li officer hen* already who has 
done much work which b considered valuable? — A. (In the eul tivat mn . Hr* is hu \ 
on paddv at present. 1 don’l life to disturb Hu* work In* is doing now which is Jjkelv 
to he of more perma limit importance* th-m imliyo. 

Q. Of course tin 4 work of 11 utr*lr inson is of a very different, character fiom that 
of Davis? — A. Yes, r|uile so, but thev are both work ill! 1, in close touch 

Q. T put the same ouestinn a short timr* nen in aiudher connection : do you 
consider that Davis’s work would naturally come in tin* department of Director of 
Industries rather than in the department of Agriculture ?- — A. That T should say is 
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r<‘;>lh an agricultural matter, because so much of the manufacture of indigo in Madras 
is ju (lie hands of tile actual grower. 1 should he inclined to treat any manufacturing 
process earned on by the grower as being within the province of agriculture. U is 
rather hard to draw tin 1 line. 

(>. \\ hen t hero is any vacancy among any of your research officers, what steps 
are taken to till it? — .1. The Madras (iovernment would apply through the Government 
oj India to tin* Neerotary ol State to appoint officers lr»m home in the Imperial Service. 

G- Are you given the choice « >]' se\eral candidates, or is the appointment made at 
home?— A. I would not know. Tin* correspondence would go on between the Madias 
( iov oi nnieiil and the Goveinno'iit of India. They might ask tin* Madras Government 
whether a partienbu ollicer would he acceptably but the Madras Government would 
not know hint probably. 

G’ Me were told in 'mIiuj not by one or two witnesses, but by quite a number, 
Ibat iln* improv einents in ilu* cultivation c»i indigo which had taken place during the 
last few \eai-s were so gieal tlml indigo (ould he profitably' cultivated even at pre-war 
prices. Would you say that proposition would hold good here?—.! Since* discussing 
the mat lei with Davis it seems to la* possible. 1 don’t sav it is probable. I think the 
mallei is worth in\ eshgaf ing. 

S/i /'. //. Stcirail. G- there is no possibility whatever oi inducing co-operation? — 
A. 1 think there an* possibilities. 

G- Would there la* any possibility of their combining in the future to manufacture 
mi i I oi m paste, loi instance, it that was jound to b(* a necessary process?- — .1. At 
present it they joined together loi manutaet lire, ouch mau would like to have his own 
s t ult put through sepaiately and get it hack. They have not grasped the idea of hulking 
the produce and getting a protit. Much man would 1 m* afraid ol not getting' his real 
shar*. They would require a lot ol education belore they accepted co operation. The 
Bihar planter man ulaet tires on a sufficient l.\ huge '.cab* to make a fair bulk of unifoim 
prod net . 

G- They lepiesenl Ld per cent of the output, while this Pn ..idem a • cpi esent s 
nearly b() per cent, therefore their ellorts will piobahly he nullified, miles., tbi. v Hre-i- 
deney ( nines into lim*? I. 1 think tin* llihai indigo sells on the London market on its 
own ineiit, quite apart limn Madras It fetches highei prices now. 

.)//■. ('. K L<>u - G- You sav in an,w\n to question _Xo ^1, “ 11 m* scientific and 
technical depaitmenl of the Impenal Institute ha- been ot distinct use to the Madras 
Agricultural Department in valuing economical products.” Have you ever fried them 
with reference to mealing a muikct for anyth iiijj 1 ?- i. Yo, I do not think so. 

G- Ifave yoy e\(*i tried tlie Gommeic lal j ntcl I igeiieo Branch of tin* Hoard ol 
Trade?- . I. I cannot think ol any instance. \ Imre was a lot ol correspondence about 
copra at tin* beginning oi the wai, in regard to diverting flu* mat Let for copra on the 
AY est (’oast to London. That is the eas<» L think. This was all when my predecessor 
was in ilia rgc of Ihe Depaitmenl and 1 have not seen those papers. 

G- These valuations by the Imperial Instil ufe —v oil had cotton valued by them? — A. 
1 am not sure about cotton. 

G- Oilseeds? . I. We sent some soy beans which had been cultivated here. That 
was one cum *. I am corresponding with them about \nmu — the* reason tor the fluctua- 
tions in the sr mm market and generally on the question. We have had a fair amount of 
correspondence on dill’eienl subjects in Ihe past. 

/h\ / . // f/ii’i nson . — G Gave von had any communication with the British Gotten 
Growers' Association in reference to Ihe valuation oi sale ol cotton? — A. We havio iu 
tin* past , yes. 

Q. Has it been direct between you and them? — A. I think so. I am talking from 
memory of papers which 1 have noticed casually. Mv last connection with cotton was 
about lour years ago. 

\h !C Loir . — Q. What is your view about taking a somewhat wider interpreta- 
tion of the reasons given in the Laud Acquisition Act for which land would 1)? required 
by Gov nmeiit ? Do you think that it is in the public* interests that land acquisition 
proceedings should be used more freely when requiring land for industrial concerns? — 
. I . Yes, 1 t Inn k so. 

G- Do vt.ii know what, the public opinion in Madras is on such a question at all?- 
A. If the acquisitions were done loi Kuropean firms it would probably lie looked upon 
with suspicion. 

// ”ii' hi/ Sir /v\ X Mimlcrjec.— Q. You say here that a committee was appointed 
two years ago to enquire into the question of the registration of title. Ts there any w r ay 
of oiir getting a copy of the report?— A. The report of the committee was published 
about two years ago, but the Government have not taken action on the whole* of it. 
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Mr. L. h. Low. (). A\ itli reference to paiagraph |], in the case ot lesearch work 
by chemists, where would the analyst c.nm> in ?— .1. lie is merely doing routine analysis; 
it would be in connection with some (iovernment scheme. ‘ " * 

Q. It might or might not. You have got a man doing analysis under the Customs 
Department. There would he no doubt a lot of scope lor analysts in the Industrial 
and Agricultural departments?- — .1. I should he inclined to put ihose undei p/). They 
ought to be under the control ol the Local ( h>\ eminent . 

Q- } n, i spt*ak about Inning a non-expert administrator. This administiator 
would have mdhing to do with control, bor what purpose would il be necessary in \alu,c 
the scientilie work ol the expert? — 1. What I was thinking ol was that the (fue-tion 
might come up as to whether a man wa s to he retained or his term of sei\ice extended. 
The (lovernment of India who would decide Unit would naluralh consult the Hoard 
of Experts who had seen liis work. 

Q. Suppose the (juestioii of selection of a man lor a eomparutiv el y good appoiiil- 
ment comes up?—. 1. That would he another inslanee. 

/I on' Ur Sn I\. A. Mooknjcr. — (J Is there a Hoard ot Seientifn Experts? — I. 
Not of that nature. 

Mr. ('. K. Loir.— <L Not constituted for that puipuse? Supposing that the (gov- 
ernment of India ha\e «i \aeaney in one of the highei scientific posts in the Agri- 
cultural Sendee, whose advice do they take as In filling it up? — .1 Tresumabh that, 
of tin* Agi irult ural Advmei to (ioveinnicnt and the Boaid ot Siieiitiiie Ad\ict‘. 1 
dare say. 

(). Do you know how he tonus his opinion? -.1. No I cannot <ay. He should lie 
in touch with the woi k. 

(>. How would you const it uli* your Boaid ol Experts? Tlun would have to be 
experts on paiticular subjects. 1 1 would not be much good to c.n in a. chi‘mist to 
judge a botanist’s woik? Assuming, hi iiist.incc tin* < teat ion ot ,> Luge scientific 
department, under the ( toverimmuf , how would vmi constitute the Hoard?--.! They 
would probably consist id tin* heads 'd the rescan li section.^ at the Cential Research 
institutes. I hat is my genera! idea. 

Q. Another <|iiestion in regal’d to the \aluation of work— would you say that sup- 
posing a man proved a enmparati\e iailuie as an analyst oi edm alinnalist, this body 
migfit advise the (rovernmenf as to whetlier the man was likely to do bet ter in another 
appointment, pel imps as a research man?--l. I suppose the Local (fovernmeni if it 
had no fin the) use for the man as an educationalist might otter him as a researeli worker. 

(). Supposing' he was not ol any use in leseateh work, would such a Boaid hi* in$> 
a pasilmn to advise as to wlictlici Mu* man would prove an ed m at 1011 a I isl ? — .1 I think 
it would* piohahly he done 11 miiiihi probable that he won't he ottered to other (»ov- 
ernments as an educational mi . 

(). You sa\. “ The lenns < ttcied at j > » * ■ s.e n t aic peihajm sufficient at the stall, 1ml 
more provision should be made loi substantial increase in the pay ol exprits who have 
proved their worth.” That lafhei comes h.u k to a soniewhal ^miliar jxnnt. How would 
you decidi* il an expert had pioved hm woith? By this Hoard <d Experts and non- 
experts ? — A . Yes. Their opin inn would ha\ e great weight. 

(J w In what form: would you put iIicm* men on dilfeient scales, or would you give 
them talent money or what? — 1. I have not thought out anything dcliniie. 

l>. U ovv do you think the experts would look at the (|iiestion? Do you think they 
would have confidence in such :a tribunal?- 1 In the Hoard oi Non-Experts? Very 
• likely they would liof. Jn fact, then* niiglit he gical difliculf »es. T know flint several 
experts might he working on the same bit ol work and have dilfeient opinions aboui if. 

Q. Would it not he possible for a man who is making- an investigation on a 
certain jioint in agriculture, and who makes a eejfain discovery, (he results of 
which lie finds very satisfactory ; don’t you think that ( iovernnienl should pay him 
some sort o| bonus for his intelligent working- and dis<*ovenng this thing?- .1. I 
eerfainlv think so, though I do not have much hope ol its being' done 

(). Ordinarily, in Government service ■« man doe- not gel any reward. So, 1 
think" if is.desirable that a man should get -nine sort ot revvaid ?— .1 . Yes. n| course, 
there is danger in that sort of tiling. 

(), Even f h,en , a few thousands of rupees would Icing great lesufls?— .1. i am more 
in favour of regarding talent men who make great discoveries. 

Mr. (’. K. Loir. (>. You say, “ The attempt at -citing u]> a Rescan h Institute 

for Agrieultuial Science for India at Rima has lertainly lailed so far a** "Madras 
is concerned, and a separate Research Institute for Tmpical Agrieultuie is needed.” 
Wherein do you consider that the Pusa Research Institute has failed so far as Madras 
is eoneerned ? What did you expect, and which of your expectations were disa ppoinled f 
— .1. T do not know that we expected much. Hut the idea was that if was to he a 
Research Institute for all India hut very little of their research work is of any use 
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to us down liere. They go in for wheat which is u crop we do not see here. Mycology 
we tried to (am (u 1 <n some time with a serious ])aim disease, and other diseases, 
through tht* imperial Mycologist. Jle recommended that we should have our own 
mycologist here, as the conditions wen* so different. 

(J- But you have at present a .Research institute here at Coimbatore? Do you want 
more!'- -A. There is room tor a Tropical Research Institute and a Tropical Agricultural 
Department, tropical as opposed to sub-tropical in Northern India, which might be 
quite separate Irom the local Agricultural College which is ;a different tiling. 

(J. Then* are things in Rusa which ha\e been of use to you, such as indigo? — A. 

Yes. 

(J. In a certain number ol these tilings the wank ha-* to be done absolutely on the 
spot ; some can be done >n laboratories How would it be il you had vour Central 
Research Institute? The *\peif would eome Inin Ihi-.a more freel\ for more or loss 
])i*olonged pciiods? —.1. Yes 

(J. II would not do to lu\e a man \isiling the area" In* wanted to look into in 

camp* I. I do not think that will be .enough. bake the invosfigalM n into paddv ; 

you want a whole time in. in woikmgat it all tin* time. 

(J. It von had \nui Re-*ean h Institute at Cm in b.i tore, and he had to visit other 
parts oi A1 adias bn pio-longed poinds, the distance would be a rclatixc factor. You 
iiaye, of course round Coimbatore eerlain conditions of Madras agiieulture which 

can be reproduced, but in regard to conditions obtaining on the West (.bast, he would 
have to yi.sit the West (bast from Cnimhaloie? — .1 . Yes. 

(J. Whetcin would be tin* diHbience-- it vou had a man working, sav, in the 

(kiimbatoie lahoialoi ios as a member ol’ a Central Reseanh I list itute and \i, siting- various 
paits of Madras, oi working in tin* Rus.i lahoialorics and visiting Madras and other 
jdaees ? — . 1 . IJ lie is stationed m Coimbatore, he is ninth closin’ in touch with agri- 
eulluiists, and members of the agiicultural biuff 

Q. Jbil in less close touch with other parts of India where some of these items 

may he of great use? — . 1 Well, it we are dealing wilh paddv it is not. flit 1 ease. Really 

Madras and Bombay go iugethei 

(J. Paddy is ,a crop which d giown in a nuinhei ol produces in India. JIow would 
it be, supposing a big scheme id padd\ rcse.ueh wen* taken up all o\er jin* plan* with 
men attached for greater m shelter time in these pio\inees? Or take amdher instance. 
Su[)posmg the urecanut or eocoanut is being taken up.- pm lind d m Madras, Bombay 
and Bengal il wm had a man working on those -olel\ in tin* Madias I list ■ t utr, his 
results would be less liberally available in the Bengal and Bombay pro\ ine's than if 
Tie wane w irk mg attached to tin* laboratories of each pimince and working in close 
touch with Lima? -.1. Yes. It might be possible. 

(J. kbr instance, I under-land it is tin* ease that Di. Barber's help is yen much 
appieciatcd in tin* ( niled Pmvinccs. Supposing he was attached to tin* Madras Agri- 
cultural Department, he would not be directing* so much ol hi" work as lie is doing 

now * .1 1 do not propose that il should be undei the Madra* Local (lovernment. It 
ought to I >< * toi all India, or tin* tropical pail ol it, dmding Pusa iij) into sub-tropical 
and tiopic al sections. 

(J. lias (hal been much discussed, m lnoie detail? -.1. It is under discussion now. 

(>. lias any discussion .arisen about Ce\lon coming in? — .1. I do not know. 

O A great deal lias bt*eii said by tin* publi< at dilTeienl limes about the in»gleet. 

of (Tovernment to turn Indian sugarcane-growing conditions into conditions Bke those 
in .Iuau The tlnvernment has been blamed for not making a »Iuva out of India. Has the 
issue ever been put publicly that out* of the main reasons why Java succeeds is that it gets 
land undervalue and owing to the conditions which have prevailed there so long in the 
past, the rvot is practically compelled in grow cane?— 1. It may have been mentioned, 
1 do not know. There nun lum* been ai tides in the press, but I cannot remember them 
off hand. 

O Would vou verv kindly haw* prepared the prices at some convenient centre 

where cam* growing* and paddy growing compete, showing for the last fifteen years or 

so what has been lilt* piioe of (fin and paddy respectively? — .1. Yes.* 

Sir 1> . J. Tula . — Q. In answer to questions A l to 48 towards the end,, you sav, 
“ Considering the gieat size ot Indii I am not in i'aumr of specialised Research 
Institute* lor all India” What d it you e.\aetl\ mean h\ this? .1. I am alluding 
to tlu* proposal, so far as I remember, ol having central institutions of chemists and 
other specialists I think that was the proposal in the quedinn circulated. 

(>. You .He not in favour of specialised Research Institutes for all India? — A. 

I moan. Institute-* ol Chemisliy for all India, or an Institute of Botany for all Tndia. 
Thai is what I meant by the word ‘ specialised \ In the ease of agriculture, it is 
a question of climate. Northern India agriculture is different from southern India 
ao-nYulliire. One iff tropical and the oilier sub-tropical. 

* Vide printed after ornl evidence. 
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Q. l'<u iust;i uo<\ Mm uoulil put ft rcscitrtlt nivlilut,. couiu'i-tfil with tin- cottuu 
industry iu Jhmtltaj . om> cotnit'ctctl witit suyai in the Tinted Trov nn e-., and turn 

<M'i"M‘cle<t with jute in ItenwaT- 1 Is that what \<m mean' -.! Yes That is the idea. 

(J. And also Unit India is ton hie t« r tme Cential Institute that would deal with 
all <| Host u 'its t- — I \ os. I lit* conditions an* inn xaned 

Q- And theie should Iheietor** ho several research m-litute> spread o\.*i the eouutrv 
in suit 1 the requirements nt x annus loeahl ies v — A Yes. 

Hon' hit K. A. Mookt tjrr- •(>. Y(»u an* the Hiit'itnr n| A»neu!t<ire That 

means that you are t Ik* head ol Apnrultuie in Madras prm t n idl\ r '-A Yes 

Q- In this College \ nil have Inui til hxe sr null i lir men undei \.,u/- | Yes 

(). This means tliai each one is enpaeed in discovering • •erkuc items hv which 

you ean improve certain seehnns of apruuMme. Supposing „| h , j. nj ( j 

cover i op cerlain impioxemenl the next item ui the wnr* would he hu the .i^iir ul turist 
(nean\ il into elicit hv practical demons! i at inn r 1. Yes 

Q. H lie does uni do ii, nr leluses In do il v -- 1 II would he nn hu-iues t <; ... t 

fll.it* llle thine is e'lW'fi | ;n , f i l ; i ] . 

Q- freneiallv, xou ,m* not ' peei.il ised in eithei .ijjiuultuie ni science:' H jhit | 

ruu decide whether u man xxas cum mo mil ,< hit ,,| tt( iik with encr«>v h , m \ nm> 

del i beratcl \ deceived in a s< mnlifu sense, I do no! see ! i mild do anvlhine. 

Q- Not actunllx. hut iu seieniifii wnik it -n happen- lh.il urn- st ieniist m.iv not 
a *»• ret* with annlhe? scientist’s di-«ox»*i\ Then what i- lli.e <unir<d v \\ r h\ J ask that 
question is la'ea use \ nu slid that in uiMUiiltme mui ihnuehl a <heims( should he quite 
indepemleii I nl any other hijj iiisMule v 1 An\ m -t mu. of an Meuliur.nl ihemjstiv 
would not he hied h\ one man hui hv diileienl people ’■ iie\ MP-dv would not Meat, 
the thine w ith • ni m | it 

0. Su]>pnsme that '•nine **iientiln man lm had treatment I Head ni the 

Department imapinarv ni real heenmes d *w nnteiited and max tin j. don nnl do his 

work a.s mhxelv Ol eneiL’ellt d|\. what (nfiliol \ r , U haxenxel him In Ii J out that he IS 
not rloine hi*, work as w lode-ima rtedlx a- he should do as a uhole-t mm ollieerr' I One 
has In do the he-t one (an I tan hum a fail idea .m to w hefhei a man i- dome 
useful work, 1 think 

It is \ eiy dlfheiilt ini Xou in leseauli Volk.'- 1 t hm can ills || V h,^ wnil. v\ . t l> 

his fellow expert- in otlnu pioxnne- and at Fn-a and I tluni. one < >uld hum a fan 

•idea . 

( K You have not h.id ih‘i ,nhh to do it ^ I AH 

Mr. H Challt rtun — (J. lias the Aencultmal } , ineJn<*ei athn hed to flu* Depart 
mont tin* statu- ui a Deputv Du e. i nr Y — l More or less It j. i a thei xaeue Jl<- Ls 
appointed hx 1 the Madias (invemniti ■ lull i- not a meniher ol Hie Impel ial Aei n ullural 
Service. 

(o I if a permanent appumtmen. «n lempnia i \ I ! ‘ei ma uent , luil the preseii* 
im iimhent i s on junhatmn. 

(>. Is then* scope in the Depaitmcnt ul Aerieultui. lm the n'exelnpmenl if murh 
<uie meeriiL” wnik v — .1 It depends on iiuxx mirii xou lake under the head ui a^iuul- 
lure. There ate the oil eiijHim- and pump,- and a certain amount ni a^neult ural 
machinery, - if we include thin*;- like decurticatoi i'inmne and supai’ mills. 
Then* is room for a lot ni work in impinxinp; plough-, harrow.-, eh. 

() Is th.eie ,-cupe it » i tlm empluMiient ni reall\ fiisi (lass men for tin- sort; ni 
work, nr are you euniem|)lat nip* tin* txpe ui man vx ho is enmpricnl to erect maeliinerv ? - 
. t . If is dilli( nil to sax. tin i^eneial ptineiple- yu xv.int a o-ood man 

(J. Are vnu Ijkelx to ^<*t a ^uud man isolated in the wax in (lm Dejiaitmeut 
presumably with no prospects of promo! ion v - — . I It m ditlieull It ns a v«*i \ specialised 
joh. 

(J For mUiliM «*, a I* % nt « 4 ’Ot»s In xou and a-ks loi adxicc in /e^jaid to ticalni^ 
with rh(* xvatei supply question, impition, eh. \oui Aj»rtcultuial j.np in<*er takx x > 
Hiis up and lenders certain mix ice. Then miim the qm-tiou ni the tvpe of maelunei x 
which should lie cmploxcd. Is it not imie^aix th.it \<>u sfiould liaxe a tnleiahlv ex- 
perienced man ef some status a- an t‘ 111 ; im*<*r. who unnld deal xxiili que Iu j - x'lneh 
would arise as to tin* suitabilitx of difteieut clas-c- oi plant which the ryots are 
advised to user — 1 (’eitainlv 

0. Do you think it would he heifer from an mlmmisljanxe point oi x mx\ , and 
from the point of view of efficiency, if such work wem done 1»\ tin Dejiai ttuent «d 
Industries rather than hv the Agricultural Department r I Advice as to the <vjm* oi 
liiio-hmery to la* usedy 

(), ^ , (‘s!• ,, l Yes, in some xx ays. There a iol io he said on hot (1 >i<h s 

(>. What is the pertinent- argument in iaxom of havmp an a*rricultuml encjncei 
under the Aorieiiltural Department rather than the old system whi< h was in xopue here!" 
-~.l . If, was discussed at meat length and T have i*ead the discussions and jt is rather 
diflic ult to understand, hut there are arguments on both sides You can alway- aipue 

ha 
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both ways. You must have an engineering .side to the Agricultural Department for the 
lnattej of improvements of ploughs, winnowers, etc. Dut the question of machinery, 
pumps, etc., is a question winch you can argue on both sides, being a question of 
t on ven ienee. 

Q. You want to have, as far as possible, agricultural implements made in the 
country? — .1. Yes 

(J. Thai is purely work which um can consign 1o I lie Department of Industries, 
mi ihal officers in the Department oi Industries will be in touch with the Agrieultmal 
Departnicni ns to then lequirements. Does tills not rather lead to the question as 
In flu* exact delinilion of the sphere oi wotk oi bolli the Departments? — .1. It is an 
extremely ditlieult thing to define. They overlap. 

(J. Their has been a want ol m-ordinal ion belween the two Depart incuts to a 
Britain extenl. You ha\ out* J)( i ])artmen< advising that a certain course should bo 
pursued y- 1. One man aovrimg' a man to pul in certain elaborate machinery, and 
the Agricultural Department saying that the crops would not repay such an expendi- 
ture. 

(K Would it he dcriiahlc, \ou think, to have greater co-ordiuat ion between l,liesc 
two J)ej>art men Is by the appointment, of an ollicial superior to the Directors of both 
Departments, such as a Development. Commissioner? — A. flow would lie be recruited ? 
What would be his quail hi at ions? 

(). Leave that out ? -.1. I think it all depend*, on that. 

(>. Do pm think that if tin* two depajtimmts weie diieetly under I h v *Tumcut 
that co-oi d inat inn could be obtained ?-- .1. 1 do not think it would. The experiment lias 
not been going en veiv long onh since Iasi \< vemiiei so it is rather ditlieult to saw 

fj. YYil h legaid to tins question ot puld icat mil ot scientific icsulU j>\ reseaich 
officers, do you think that they an* men of mllicienl status to determine whether the 
insults should be published m not -the provincial ones? 1 mean, without reference 
In Ihe opinion o| (he Hoard above them? A. f Arnold say “ \ os ” in most cases. 

<J. It is (he oxcepi mnal cases that um would have to deal With? — .1 That l 1 * the 
difficulty. 

O II a man publishes a bad woik that would lowei his own jcjmlation. AYhv 
should (ioveinmenl lake any ofheial lesponsibilm in ?egaid to the publication oj 
scientific woiky- I As far as outside reputation concerned, the matter would 
right itself. Put in regard to local reputation m India. T do not think the public 
leading u would be able to distinguish between good and bad work ll would not be 
good for the reputation of flic Department to allow bad work to be publiAioo under 
its auspices. 

Str P J. Pita. Do you see anv hope «d <ain mg out research woik ,n your 
Depaitmenl with the help of Indian icseauh eork<*i- m the immediate fill me?— .1. 
(iradually ; lmt in the immediate fuliire, Jbit we have some very promising young 
men coming on and in the ultimate futuie we might have a large number 

O I am asking tin* question with relciem* 1 lo ihe teaching in icscanii , institutes. 
Should there not be attempts made to bring iu voung men to do research work?— A. 

A (•«*. 

(J. That could mil \ be done b\ the prolessojs or experts who come out to do research 
work associating young men who are under them in tlie research ; so that' they 
would combine research work with teaching? .1. AY hv is it necessan to combine 
i < search wmk with teaching? » 

D. flow could ilico* voung men he brought tip io do research work utiles* they 
associated themselves and were taught, to do research work, taught methods of research? 

- 1.1 do nol tli ink you could teach methods of research. The man ought to know the 

methods befoie thinking of research He learns that first. lie can be given opportu- 
nities and general guidance but you cannot teach research. 

Mr. C. E. Ltnr.— Q. Perhaps it nun be desirable to pursue the point a little further. 

It a student means to get a chance of doing research work, has he not to be in the 
research atmosphere and is that atmosphere likelv to lie created when you have research 
men spending half their time in teaching?— A 1 agree with you that' it would create 
a belter atmosphere if the men did not do any teaching. 

S hr /). 7. Tata. — 0. T T nless they added teaching how could they inculcate research 
inlo their students? — A. Yfy point is that you cannot teach research. To some extent 
he can lx* taught by being associated with research workers. 

Q. According to you, there is very little hope of providing research workers iu 
this country unless they have the spirit and go out and try to do research work?— A. 

[ don’t sav there i\ very little hope. I think they will be gradually produced, but 
the more research work we have going on, the more rapidly will young men be trained 
hi do research work. 
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Q . We will take a chemist who is doing research work. He has two or time 
students helping him in his work. These hoys would see and learn the methods 
which tile experl employs in currying mil the investigation. That would o-ive them a 
bent and they would apply the metln-rh in their own i motivations subsequent j\ ~ 1 
Thai is what happens at Coimbatore. It is actually being done. 

Statement showing the price . !' paddy (second serti am! jaggery in terms 
of h-*e rs id Mi tolas per rupee. 
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WlTMlsS An. 

Me. Ik 1). Hicii&roM), Dr fait y (_ onset ni'ini t>) /me.h*, the . \ilynt Madras 

WlM l'TKN EviOlvNCL. 

'1 lit 'Al.-tlllg knowledge III till lc^ounrsol the ( oUlil 1 \ JepUit- In in*. j *j >* ■ - 

monied h\ iut'liier enqiury .mo le^eaudi Little is numci 01 ni.iu\ ol the .sh ull< il 
minoi ni, duets (il the lorests .n ugaid «ithei to then o< uonr 01 then loniineiin. 

value and the same is the case ,n regaul to the linihm- v\ hui m lequired lion as* 

roearch oliieeis to aseeilaiu tin e-r ami \ t iims ol tin* \ainam pi“dueh, the e\teut . i 
their necut lenre and t he best ;uel -e m- »*i piodmimj them am! re-m mg lion omlimuiii. . 
or the eentinuaiice of the hoe*- p;od»u me them T li i - miM he the tn-t Mep and until 
this \ej) neeessaiN i n format ion m * oMected it is d i Hit nls < • » mm* how an\ progiess < an i * 
made. The Imperial J{oseai< n in 1 1 ! 1 1 1 < * at Delira Dun doe- work ol umhnihlid \aliie, 
but it must he supplemented by m* a! ei ga nizat ions. 

A point ol great impoltanee m thal il would he -heel b»l|\ to ( \plml ine iei nr oth* i 
forest prodm ts until it is known leu lo iepl.uo tin* tier-* which would he lemowd pu 
* the process, and we are -inti id u ly e_!mn.mt, at pie*-e»<L ol l fie niet! ,, >'D m growl 1 * ae.* 
regeneration of tin* hitherto lihle knuwm speeies lor wlinli attempt- in find uses aim 
lli;i i‘k t « s are Mile to he suere'-M id I \ made. Svl \ null I ural ie*-eireh i- thus one ol the 
first i iNpiii muonts ; equally import. mt i- the lU'iimiihi 1“ a-.iert.iiii the im* 1 - ol III 
various p: oduets, the best mean- o! l-m\eAina ami M-a-onmc them am! to pie-onl Dorn 
to the market. Much depends upon Imw timhr,* n -e.r.uned, mam nj the at pioseni 
unsaleable timbers would possibly find a liiari.m il sea-oned iii the 1 i - lit w:*\ 1 1 a \ in _* 

learnt how to season the limhci iria! esac-m mm n is -boidd be g> i \ c * 1 1 to lnm who ai» 
inteicsled, and it Ihis timber e- round iimTu! it niu-t be pi."sible to loliow it up b\ 
larger eniiML r nments propel U pi* pared. The mai kel will lose inteieM il, that mteie-, 
having been provoked, it cannot !»* Mippb'i;! at ome with m.iikef.dde quant il ie- o 
what it has tested and is in wan? of. 

It is possible Unit a special duff, not ucec^arily I'm -t officers, should lit* in • harm* 
of tin* dev«*lopnient ol m*w industiies and in findmo matkits lor m*w tinibeis. 

Capital is very shy o! foivd enterprises and it is probable that- any new induslm 
should be stalled In (lovernment . and it successful. it conld then be handed o\n or 
sold us a going concern. ( lovcrninent management should he in the hands of a com- 
mereial staff, the otfieial is ordinarily ill-fitted to run eomiuercial (oncerim. 

Another point requiring attention is the introduction of better methods of exploi- 
tation, more and better lines of communication. 

C5-a 
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ludustiies Midi ah paper -making and tin 1 manufacture oi pencils and matches are 
already in existence in t his country and it is possible that pioneer lactone* are not neces- 
sity, hut (jovernment must iielp in the diiectiun oi the exploitation oi the jnuteriahs 
icquired. Ln regard to these special industries it is to be noted that t be materials required 
more often than not occur \ cry scattered in diflicult country and til at it would probably 
pay better to make plantations o! the .species ictjuiivd in the vicinity of the Inc lories. 
Whether this would be worth while or not is a matter oi lairlv simple calculation in 
each case. 

A point to be insisted upon I-- that a laipe aiea u! mu loreM.s at jnesent will not 
bear much working they are depiaded Irom centuries of neglect and should be in the 
process of icstoialion. ! miiMdei that this is nut sudii iently recognized and that more 
<d the revenue derived horn torests should be put hoik mtn the forest with tlie object 
of improving them and tl.it befoie sen much will lie possible in tin 4 was of industries 
the raw malciial mud be .mpioual. ! hi the othei hand there arc I’o rests wiiere imme- 
diate development is possible Idle Jmesls oi tin* rountiy should be a very leal asset 
to the people, diieitly and indirectly, bolh to those who live in the immediate vicinitv 
of the forest- and to these who ha\e ne'er s< en a totes! ; and the Slate owes it fo 
future geneianoit^ to consider their inteicsls equally with those oj i he present genera- 
tion. The ioie-'S aie the property ol the people in tlie largest sense. 

It must be made ( le.u that the jneseiil strength ot the Department is insufficient 
bn purpose td pioteelnm and the limited amount ot e\plmta1 urn now going on, and that 
!oi purposes ni ir'-caich, i m pro\ emen t and lurthei expansion the stall must be largely 
a u pm en tori. 

Madras is < It i«*il \ agi iciiltui a! and probably w ill lem.un mi, them is no coal and 
wood fuel i'* expensive at realms when- them am mdu-ma! <om tin* 1 cannot pretend 
to any real knowledge ot tin 1 subject, but it occum to me that ehaicoal. produced by 
dest ruct ive d is! 1 1 hi I ion , wilji its \.ifuabb b\ * piodm-ls, mijjbt do snnict h 1 1 1 ^ : while Ijydro- 
eleetricaf s< hemes mm hi do hhui* This latte? question is bmind up with the question 
ol tlie conservation id the wat» i miiiims wdiii h him not hitheiln icedved tlie attention 
it deserves. 

Industiial en t*‘i pi is». iv ip mi A\a\ hampeied at pimrnl by the workuiy ot the 
Finest. Dep.utmeiil which welcomes any market foi its produce and pmieis to hand over 
the working tu private pailie-* wlnne the department i*' ess»uit tall v baekwaid u in intro- 
1 1 lit* i n*r to the public notice a knowledge of the u-es and tin* \alne « > f lh<- products 
available [his can onl\ be icetified In a tesean h oryan izat ion . 

The Dirmloi ot Industrie' has not. m my e\ pel lenre. matwialh ass-sted in placing 
any Iciest prodm t on the maikej *tr helped to open out any forest indmhv He is 
not a business man .md is in no w,i\ in (oik h with tlie depart men t 

I would suggest a Hoaid »d Indu-hies towlueli all emii]:leted in \ est igni ions would 
he mpoited, wttn h might dne< 1 the lines oi m\ esl i^at ion > and which could possibly, 
with advantage, issue bulletins m imple language in the ' einncul.ti s in a periodical and 
also in tbrdistnrt gazettes The Fores i Ifeseaich oflireis and engineci should woi k under 
1 he orders of the Thiel ( 'misei \ atm ul the Pro\ ince w lio should lie a member of tin* Board 
of Industries The forest - onnnrmial staff engaged on pioneer industries might work 
dire(t|y under tin* lh>ard which should be hugely composed oi business men with an 
official chairman. 


Him KxioincJ’, ?jji I i.imc ui v Ibl 7. 

Sir /*’. JJ. St*‘ mnt -it Non say, “ I be Imjieii.il Ibwurcli Institute at Delira Bun 
does work oi great r dm, but it mu<1 be supplemented by local organizations " ? Will 
von explain shortly why!'- 1. Jbsause the species <d trees anil the conditions of locality 
aie different. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the needs of' each province would not be met adequately 
by an enlargement ot the institute at J)ehra Dun?-- A. It would be adequately met by 
appointing a man as a sylviculturisi whose sole duty would be in connection with 
Madras, which comes to the same thine- as having a man in Madras and it would be 
nmre sat isfactnry. 

() It would be more satisfactory to have a separate institution in Madras and a 
separate stall ? — .1. Yes. 

Q. It would he very much more expensive? — A. Yes, and it would be worth it. 
T do not think that it would he very expensive. It would mean an extra individual. 

Q An extra individual as sylviculturist, but others for other brandies?- — A. So far 
as the chemist is concerned one man would do, or the chemical work for all departments 
might possibly he done by one man.* 

•Sinew milking thie Uattnn nt I have seen the work at J)ehra Dnn nnd now realize how much the ohemiBf,, botanist, 
svlvicultrriRt i-rd i-pon'-inist work together, and mu«t therefore modify my statement. A f-hernirt would ho neoesaary 
for th# loosl rewearoh institute. 


K D HirnMOND. 
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y. With reference to \our rcmuiks abuul the seuMminp « »1 timber, does yjur depart- 
men I do anything in that line? — .1. Nothing. Their C im water season in** ni any 
sriontitic method oi seasoning tamed out. 

Q. You deliiei tlu* trees diieetly trom the wood!"- A. Yes 


Q. And you think that seasoning comes within the province ol youi service : 


A. 


it 1. 


w a. 


in her ol 
No Sun v you 

b i tn the le'.oi nt < he 


|l is ditbeull lo 
•i \ much. It (Joe- 

t he forest sen ice 
■ «* ht } ut turn m 
eesl popai hneiit 


j\ot the actual work. As mhui as the research woik is o\ei it i-ou |<1 probablv • ><• handed 
over to eommereial imii. 

(>. You saw “ Tin* Inresw ot 1 1 1 » • eountpv should be a \ei\ i **.« I iu the people, 

direellv and indited U , both t«> *ie>se w bo lie' in the immediate vicinity oi ilie forests 
and to those who have nevei seen a I orest " Certainly, but s»nel\ iIiom* wlm Inc m or 
near them have special claim" oi t heir ow n » The\ have then justifiable » lame' but 
I do not think tb.it the people who liv<* tint Inn awa\ ought to be tnrgoltcn. 

(>. In the matter ol grayin'; lights and fuel v - 1 Thom, ot enuisc, would go to the 
p<‘()plt‘ m the immediate neighboui Imod. I he\ ale nol t lanspoi table itenn 

<} \\ itji leiereiiee io the appointment ot tin* Dim tor ot Industries, y> u sa\ 1 The 

])j,eetoi ot Industries h.i" not. m m\ »• \peiienee, mnleiialK assisted in placing anv 
fore hi prod net on the rnnikci m helped t" open out anv lores! industry ” Would >ou 
reeommend the usmm lation with ibe CmM -emicol a man with eonmieieial training* 
for that pin pose !"— -. I . Y es. 

(). W oil id \ on make him .i membei <d die bored "ervne"- I 
sa \ . It is .i ipiestnm ot detail, but I do m.t think it would mattei m 
not matter what radio \<m j » u t him on Hr. 

Q. It might iii.iIih a *jood deal, bee.*Us< 

Im would baldly i ise to be t he head ol >C 
a separate Inaneli. You could n* *t p'-wblv m 
He would not be tiained in hued?\ 

(J You su\ that the Ibuid ♦ » I 
III the V erua' u’lai m a |<“i , md jea I 
nrdmarv people would lead Urns* v 
wa\ ol eua u bit mo 1 infonnai ion 

n Am t bese bullet ms disinhut(‘d tree- tai, -tui on* 1 
he hour'll I f'oi (iovetnment vunt~ «he\ ne free. 

M , | ( hnlii / t'>r> 'J In the Nilgni- lime 

1. Yes. 

(J \nd t he\ hase 'men ■ yle.it advantage 
indeed, 

n. ( ;m \ on tell Us at wiiai pm bn-wnod 
it at limises at about IE. 5-8-0 pei ton. 

y Would it be piaetienble 1«> deveiej Ho- 

\ lew to suppl\ »n^r Imd to Connli.ftnie - 1 t *1“ 

it. < M late years, has theie been an\ e\* 
xi-neii up ?-- I Tbme is no plan* mu lioiiej (*n 
private ones aie hemp -tailed. 

( ) j s tlu.re an\ lar^e atea ot t lo\ (•rnment wastt‘ land up th( k i* j .''- i Not a mi\ 
.■oiiMiiirr.'ililo aroa. Vou^rotf an ailii-h >m ilie sulijcct <>l' “ Dcslniciive Distil latum ” 
.uni l «a.s asked to elieol, 1 1n- ti^mvs, t Do aiea uMjimed to M'|i|>lv llio quanliiy of (liar- 
mal \ou (| noted came to something like -1,500 mies. 

And the cost of cleanup: bind lor that purpose."- A I be < ost. oi lormatmu ot 
would be about Hs nil an acre lakinp vet\ liberal iip’ures, 

-.S-0 a ton Tluit 


i mms. » n • 
.•ml a Co 


m j \j n l 
>!■ the 


1 1 think th“\ d 


lssio bulletin^ in ' m]*! ianp’U.ipe 
dlstiul ya/otto". \ oil think the 
1 1 mei *d\ neein red lo me «is a 


jet hold *d t M < -in 


The 


.le 


ousidei abb |o> 
to t be lot .i 1 it \ 


-i pla ntat ions 


1 N * 


\ el v preat 
\Yi* deJnel 
■VI ell t with i 


■an be ohta iihm! up I ln k i e v 1 

pla ntat ion- ‘ 1 a n \ bn 
ih -t would 

■n"ion <d this plantmp. o? has it 
b\ ( io\ ri ument but a <» k itaiii number id 


I »eeu 


Q. 


.1 Yes. 

-.1. 1 believe tbe> 
Thev 


Eucalyjdus plantations 

my lip ure for delivery at flu k laotory ot whieli you wrote eanie 1C 
included estaldislmieni and eveiythinp. Let us call it Hs. -1 

Q. (km you send to the S«»eretary of ilie Commission a eop\ *d thi- 
1 can send a copy of the note * that I then wiote 
Q. Aie there peat hops in the Nsilpiris r .1. b- 
Q. l)o you think wdicthei they are ot (omnoniai impoitanee? 
are, but 1 do not speak with any real knowledge. 

Q. They are beinp worked at the present timer--- .1 Y os, to a certain extent 

are not used as fuel. 

Dr. K, Hop kin so». -(>. You say towards the end "t vimr note, The Diicctor of 
Industries lias not, in mv expoiienec, inalerially assisted m plaeiup any forest produet 
on the market or helped to ojien out anv forest imlustrv. IT< k is not a business man and 
is in no way in touch with the department.” II mv fai docs your experience po?-- d 
1 am not sure how long there has been a Director ot Industries. I have put in iiHcen 
years’ service. T may mention that T have sent him a lot of Uiinps to investigate. I am 
not, of course, speaking of any individual. There is nothing personal. 


' Not printed. 
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**\The po Lilt that you want to bring out is that there D no elo.se touch between 
you and Unit depat fluent ?- - A . r Jhev do not know what we ate doing and we do not know 
w hal t he\ a re doi ug. 

(J And yon think that the problems that you bring uj) io the point of solution 
as !ar as [on e forestry is concerned should be taken up b\ the .Director of Industries 
to tran slab them info commercial proposil ious ?— .1 . 1 do not know' that L would give them 
to the Directors of Industries .is at present const it ufed l do not think 1 have meat 
confidi nee m him. 

f J- halt \ on do want somebods ? li does not very much matter what \ou call him?’ — 
A. I lo want somebody, some businessman. 

>'/• I' //. Stcinuf - (J. Is that the idea oj the appointment of .Mr. Diishington ? — A. 

i cannot speak oi his appointment. Hut it is the thin end nr the wedge ot research. 
Mme ically he is the ec nomist. I think he is going to he engaged on the seasoning of 
wood. He wa.s a nicmher of tin* forest service: In* recently retired and lias been re- 
a p| io i u led 

1. ! / <> jti i /i son . -(J. lie would baldly 1 m* abb* to carry thing’s into the com- 
meriiaJ leu on* .1 W hether he is going to oi not I do not know. Thai is the sort 
of lh t n c , which I think will Ik* better done bv a business man 

*! Aie diflicullies of ex li act ion \ (*r \ gieat? A Thc\ an* \ cry nmnifest. It is 
^ cm’ c\pei!s!\e. It is possible belter means could be dc\ist‘d. 

*! ^ 011 have no suggcsl ions on that lead ?- .1. 1 mean there again ym want rather 
ui) e'. perl m those particular matters, as to whetlier von want liamwavs, or a bettor 
system of mads, or whether you can use water and improxe tin* rivers. 

Theie m no one to whom \ou can icier these questions? . 1. .No special ist. A 
ioies, engineer has recentU been appojjlted. 

Ai Delira Dun?— A. He Js in this ptowme, and that, oi course, icallv coined 
within the m ojh* ol his duties, 1 suppose. Hut jar a-, 1 am aware it l- not the kind of 
wori. on which he has be(*n employed. 

(J. When was he appointed?—.!. Two <>i Ihret \ear- ago J|< Imm been mostly 
engJL< d on mad work. He m not a iiu'inbn ol the Holes! Srnuv, Imii an oflu ei of tlie 
Puldu Who ks Department . He is attached to the Imres] Depaiimuit lor the tiim* being. 

1* The s( hooi of t n rest fa hen* m a teaching 1 institution cntiic[\ ' 4 N cs. 

fj. You ha\ e no resca? t h nllii ei a! - dl' .1. \o. 

< - Supposing that in the conrst* ol \our duties \<m / amo across -mue pioldciu who!* 
should he the '-abject oi rescan h would \ on icfei it to Debra Dmi v 1. 1 was once 
aske-f lo *uggeU things lor the Dchia Dun j rogiamme. r T h <* prog r amine is made three 
years ahead There aie troquein tranUers and fliere is dillieiihv m securing < nut imiity 
ot aotioa for the last \ear l lin\e been working on the Nilgin tanning balks, but 
I « ai*:.ot dr\oie undi\ ided attention to any sucli spe< ial woi*k. 

< f . What about the eliemieal sid<‘? 1. f have sent samples u | > to Dehra Dun and 
tlie analv-es ha\< been made there. It \< a makeshift sort id a rrang'cirieiit . 

(K You think it would be an advantage it leseareli officers weie nttached lo the 
pinvin ial colleges of f oi <*st rv ?— . 1 . T 1 1 e \ would natmallv work m the saine jdaci* and in 
the same building, but whetlier they ought to In* (oiiiiected wiili teaching - oi anything 1 
of that kind is a problem to which there an* two Adcs. It would be difficult to fit it in, 

ii IK v had to do teaching - as well. 

Another wav of dealing - with it is that, if an enlarged scientific stall is estab- 
lished at Dehia Dun or at some other central institution, you could appl\ for an 
officer t > tala* up am particular w'ork in this province? .1. Mv point is that there, 
is wo’jv for a man continually. We want a whole time man in "Madras. 

< • [f you had i»m»ii at Ihdira Dun, one might he an expert m ;i particular hruneli, 

and when a problem cropped up in that branch you would get that special expert for 

that pailhnlai matter. He would work it out and then return to the Dehra Dun head- 
(ptartms and \ou would get another man for some other subject and so on?- -.4. I can 
see \oiir point, hut the syj viculturist is the thing 1 I am thinking 1 about. The locality 
is different and the species is different and T do not think flint that 

arrangement would act wbth regard to the svl vieulturist in any wnv at all. He 

wmuld have Iris experiments hen* and lie would have to he continually watching* them. 
Me ‘Mirements have to he periodically made and all these observation** will have to bo 
i eeorded. T think it will hr* a hopeless proposition to have him at Dehra Dun 

*}. You think that it is quite essential to have your own man engaged on research 
attached permanently In the Madras Presidency ?- -A . Yes. T f oil very strongly about 
if. 

Q. How do vou meet the difficulty of it being a blind alley occupation for a scienti- 
fic man? ff lu* b a real expert of some distinction, lie would not lie content to stay 
as a clu-mDl in the Forest "Department in Madras all his life 9 — 1. Yo. Possibh in 
recard to the fhemiA it would not require the continuous service of one mail. You 
might link him on with the chemist who is doing research in some other - business 
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Q. \ mi make a distun turn between tlie chemist and the botanist r- — A. \ You 

must, have yoiu own svl vmultuiisl and \niir own economist. You mmht, have utiier 

spei lalists, I mt personal U ! do not think the} are needed so lar a^ 1 i.m M -c .;i jO'^eui. 

Q- Vou think that the economist ought, to look to it as a liiebmg o: ouputmn so 
long as he ioniums in India r— i. If ho is not a Finest uHicer, \e>. The pom; i- whether 
} oil would be able to emplov some one who is not a forest nthem as an economist It 
js an open question. but at presen i at Pehra Dun the man m a Forest otfb . u ,,| ^,, u 
could not keep him pei maiient I y at Die woik. 

(j. Would \ on pretei to have the Ion -t economist a^ a loie-t nlii* m - i j think 
I should. 

(K And t here is no re a on in that rase w h\ he should not hecnim* Piict iia-t ici **ia! : - - 
A. He would be a niembet of ilm scr\ n o and would go on in iho mhu. w t( J M \ 

eon ft eres. 

Mr. ( A. Loir. -O v\ : i ■ it not, the oaso that the (im <’i nine lit ot Ind.a ha 1 \,a\ 

excellent officer as a hotumsr in J)ehia Dun and he ullcred to >tav on. ins to- memo- 

1 ion F A. I am afraid J do not know. 

Lh . A. I J n pi i n>on .— ( j What -limit itio ofhccm do \ou think air , .•* m . - ,ti' toj 
Madras.-' I. We want an ctumunM and a s\ l\ irnli in et Wo. oi <mii>c, want a 

chemist o; Die mms <»| a .diemis! The boiauM P dmildiul. I should Dunk 
(). I take it \ on want abo an »ng nicer whom \o;i ha\e now nil * I Yes 

I suppose \on would put tin eng men in the same e.degmv hr could laken 
f i oili some eential dep.il t men! v ! \m. He could I do not know it euiunrdo'Deal 
work might not po^ibly be done ,.t Deliia Dun. 

(J. Sir frauds Stewaii aPmd y»n about the method- ot pid hratn .m \ >r . Mu\ 

1 take if that the\ aivon thesanir lines m the Depattment ot I most ■- M , Dm D, parf- 
ment oi Aginullme; I. The Delira Dun Ifeseareh InstiTiile iw 4 , u u l te \ i n- which 
are sent to the members ot ihe depaitmeiil 

V. II’ \nu ha \ e something paiDculai to whteh \ou wish to draw iiieni M»n - — | < ) m , 

could write an aria le tor flic departmental maua/ine. 

• 1 hat would be stmt to Dehia Dun and it would be leiei ted oi iiuniiPmo - 1 

Yes. 

<>. \ rid that is <;inte >at islaeton *■'— A . \ es, except that sonic ot lion :>-m- • **_., mi- 
me species ot trees, partieiilarl \ of Madias, have been lather techie. 

M> ('. L fstnr. ( K f l heie is one ijuest ion about the rosea l eh institute Pm i onteiu- 
plate hanne local cnntmlr J. I should have it undei local control - unde: 1 1 • < wmtrol 
of I, he Flnei t 'mservator ot the pio\iuee. 

(K And not the I nspertoi -(tciiim a i A. When we gri (lie Clnel Ccn-ctvaOu at the 
Lead of Dm piov nice the Iimpeetoi-tici. >ral will no doubt be<om>lh< head d 1 1,., ,bu>a r i- 
meut m Madras as elsewhere (except Hombav). 

(>. It would not increase the Inspeetm lieneiaTs iiitnmm ♦ to cm lude mm fioin his 
place in the icseanh instituted — A. Hut at j resent In 1 has mi lulluence m Madras 

(j. We will assuim that in thi- pmvnu e (he ! orest admiuistiaimn lie^ome- ideal, 
from your point ot view, then what is \ ran view ihout the research i n - 1 it ut< i *■' I I 
should still think, under the local ffoverninent, 

Q- ^ ould there not hi* a lot ol tilings Dial would he of use to the Forest Department 
in Hurma, .Yndamans, etc?- A. I do not think so At anv rat*, they have our oubli- 
cations in the same way that we have theirs 

Q I heir would nrd be lice cm l espnndence and interchange o{ idea- bt tween the 
officers ol the seveial firoAincesd- .1 1 think then 1 emild and would be The direct 

authority in local research iA the (diief (-onservaior and it is far hettei in have Jiis 

direction than the f iispootor-tieneTal’s. The rnsj)cctor-( ieiieral •■.m cnlv e-t on Du* 
Chief Consei vator’s advice. 

Q- ^ ()U p 1 *! it this wa\ that Delira Dun is i at her for Die Punjab. Die (Tiiled 
Provinces, H'lhaj* and (>rissa, Ibmgal ? - A . I coniine m\>clt enliiely to Die Madras 
Presidency. I know nothing of the condition of Dm other pinvimm. ! dank it 
unlikely that the conditions vary sr » much in the unit hern provinces as they do between 
the north and south of India. Ilcie vou are tfopieai and there vm ai*- not 

Q- if you put it on tropica] grounds, then prcsuinuhh there are otlna troj i* •: i i aica- 

in tin* Indian Fmjiire- the south of Purina!" A. ADvs. 

Q. if you say for Madras only, I do not entirely follow you ?■ — A. My point is Diis, 
that 1 should not he untisfied with rescan li work in Madras from Delira l)un, fmm men 
living at T)ehra ])un and operating at T)ehr.i Pun ! Dunk one man will find amjdc in 
do in the Madras Presidency. 

Q. I think there are instances in Madras, when foioDs have eithei disappeared or 
almost, disappeared owing to unrestricted user?— .1. Many of them are obvious. 

Q. Can you mention instances?— A . I can mention instances in Tinnevellv and in 
Coimbatore. Some of these forests have entiielv disappeared. 

Q. Supposing a firm wntes to the forest officer of a district and aDis what quantity 
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ol the products oi a tree is available and at vviiat price, tin* iorest otiicei replies that 
ihcie i k s a limited number uJ trees in som e\v lint scattered distribution jh ceiiain Lances. 
How much 1 ui tiler could the commercial man take l) ini ami m what wax t A. He ought 
to be aide to gj\r him the exact quantities ami the juice. 

d. jt is not a quest ion ui a eonunei rial iiame ot‘ mind, hul an increase m the mutlei 
of knowledge ni * li iugs a\ a i la Me. i am living to get at the exact state of things that he 
will have to do'" A He would haw* to ascertain that a ceitain wood was useful £<»i a 
certain piupose, and lie would ti\ and liml il their \s<e *< maiket ioj it, hut what quantities 
he would get would he go! hum the burst side and he could not give that information 

O, \\ li;it aliout this (portion ot umi local eontrudoi- !" You sell your coupes to 
lurid conti act ms, and when there i- a spei w- wanted, the lontracbu lioids tlic thing 
up and that i- the geueial umiplaintr- I lie would not haw the monopoly of the 
thing. 

O' You would not a 4 \im I hat nuq.e- should hr "»dd with eel tail) "pceies except tor 
instance r 1 — U t on might il‘ \ou tumid ilut then- \\,c .< demand loi a particular 
spec ie,-> It is jiithcr a < liinisy ariaiigenicni 

O' You run Id soil il on the u iidei stiiml i ng that he agtees (<> sell thc-e excepted 
pei ies a ol exceeding a rcitniu pi ice at a cm tain place I"- 1 't e- 

(J. It i o u 1 d he done in that way’" -I \ e> 

I// I. ( ’hid In ion . —(K \ on releiicd to the lad that \nu ale doing iiNMid. woiK 
With what partu ulai object' l lo t r\ and liml out a ma/krt toi tne tanning hark' 1 
< I the Xilgiris 

O K I here a siillicienl quantity in mala- it a nuniiin eia I p/opo-itimi: I. Ol the 

two Anstiuhan wattles [An/eto ilccninns and Atmm /It ollmia) which aic useful for 
lautung purposes and giowu on i In* XilgiM'', eii - the \tono tfenn n n v - is lai moie 

lull, in tannin than the other hut the Ann itt /leltlln/lo is far the commonest I am 

hying to get mn tanneis to um* the ciumnon kind .and although it I s noi a - good a- the 
othei, still il contain'- 17 pel cciil ni tannin Their i- a jios-ilu! it \ ot set I mg up an 
,.\j i ;; ri ion plant then* All that want- to he woiked mu. It i- \m\ diflicuil to w r oi k it 
out all at nine. I haw not got the knowledge mu \eix mm h time loi a spn ial work 
of 1 1 1 i s kind l think ttmie i- a jio—ibilitv ol something being done Then i- not onlv 

t loxri nmeii I haik hnt a gieat deal ol w.iitlc on piivate land- 

Mr. (’ I] L<nr. - O Wo have ju-l jeimved a hook trom tin I n-pectoi -( ieiieral of 
KoicsO in which iikiiu doubt- appeal to tie llimwii on the commercial possibilities 
ol wood distillation Do you think il i- a projiosjt ioii ol iiuinediate importance ill 
►Madras— wood distillation and provision o[‘ inker-* I I knew verv lift l* * aliout it The 
(littimltv in the Xilgiris i- that um have got long di-tame- tor tran-port 

Wtf.NKs- Xo. L J (> t 

Mil. (J. j) MrCumn . Cot, narrator of /'(/red* il e^tnu ('mh\ I fiuh'o. f'rc'tdi netj 

Win i i’Kx iiviiu'M i; 

from the jh>iii< oi view ol extraction, tlie estahiishnuuit oi the Foiesi Drpaitmeut 
j- IniiH Jor the exploitation ol sindi major loiest ])!odncis ut>Jy as timher, fuel, hamhoos 
and so lortli The department exercises pradicallx no control over the collection of 
oilier piodinK For example, its connection with haiks, imits, gums, honey and wax 
js limited to selling the nght. oi collection, and we are ignoianl even of the quantities 
rolled "o undei these leases. \Ye aie undermanned even lor the scope of our present 
work: nor do our cm rent re-organ iza lion proposals go bcxoml dealing with it. And 
although we attempt to irplx to enquiries concerning the commercial exploitation of 
(Modwefs winch are not in the tegular line ot collection, it must be admitted that tlm 
\ esii 1 1 - are seldom of any use The fad is that our staff is not formed for this purpose, 
It is trained and concentrated on the protection, impmvement ami exploitation ol the 
foies! v. and it is waste ol time and training lo use it otheiwdse. 

I will take two enquiries as typical of what we are frequently asked to do for 
< ouimcrc ial linns. The first might he “ Vlease inform us in whaf localities the fruit of 
Srh Incliera ft t jinja is obtainable m c nnimeieial (Mianlitie- and gi'e us an estimale of 
i hr (Ost of collection and delivery at the nearest railway line" The next would be — 
“Can von -upph soil wood suitable loi tea boxes, if so ui what quantities and at 
w hat riiles The wood must he supplied in the form of planks or squares." 

In hot h ( a-e- the depailment i- able lo do liltb* more than spcc.iiA i he localities iu 
which the law ju-odud is obfainalde. As icganls the fi i si we have no (‘olleding agency. 
Wc should either have to organize one amongst the finest tribes wlio collect similar 
pi oduets Im the minor toresi produce emit raetors, or els(‘ go to tliese contractors for 
quotations One need hardly say t.hai the iniormation provided in tlu^ way is not likely 
P, l H v nf ; , m assistance 1«, the enquirer- Tn the second case it is obvious that the worn) 
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supplied must be seasoned — (in this instance, by immersion) ami that it must also be 
sawn up. jNow this department only supplies fresh cut timber to the dealers. We have 
no seasoning depots of any sort and we have no sawing machinery. Tsoi would it bo 
reasonable to expect us to set them up to meet such demands. 

I must repeat however that it is not the function ol the department as it stands to 
meet such demands nor do I recommend that it should W v utilized in that way. We 
cannot become the collecting agents for individuals mu can we take tin* plate of the 
i c tail dealer or the saw mill to supply this and that *< onsumei . 

Proposals have been set up tor the addition ol a local icseat-h stall to the Porest 
Department in Madras. In my opinion, when it is tomied its wmk should bo confined 
entirely to professional lores! subjects. Owing to the employment hitherto ol the 
existing staff in holding enormous divisional eliarges tlnre has been little pi ub ^sional 
knowledge collected even upon such essentials oi nur wank as the late el growth and 
regeneration of any of our primipal timhei spet ies with tl» • lesiih that tin .M 1 in", * a !•. mi 
point of the proper felling rotation in timhei* and even m tuel lme-D. u hugely a 
matter of guess work. There i< an immense amount of proles.sioual woik iwaiting this 
branch in half a do/en other dii eel ions and I am totally averse in auv proposal lo utilize 
til is sfaiv -when we get it upon such lefinemcnts ;k nive (•". slums intcdvcs, ir in'- :i'in i.ws 
w p hilsl the very s] lade-woi k ol the pmtessinn is \ «'t to dn I his should he 1 1 1 1 - duiv ot a 
totally different establishment and requires a t ( a i nmeiihs and tiaining whith the educa- 
tion of a Forest officer does m»1 supply. In my opinion also it would not he advisable 
to attach a commercial or scientilb* oflicei to tin foiest leseaiih stall. I und<‘istand 
that some such proposal lias been made with tic* ohp*< t of e 1 . 1 1 > ! i di i up a i loser touch 
between the Forest Department and that ol indu >1 \ ics a> well as wiih llie outside 
commercial woild. Every one of toiuse is in l.ivuurn! furl f, ei mg <’ i- connection, but 
J think oflicers ot these attainments vvnuhl be tai nunc ii-elidl “inploved in t lie 
Department of Industiies; and that elo^r relations with the Depun , "1 ot Industries 

would be best attained by a system ol ennleicnces between the head*- »d Hie two 
depart monk . 

On the subject of forest transport wo appear to have reached the stage when we must 
booin to omplov mechanical means and to improve and utilize our iomuiuos ol wafer 
1 1 jmspm t . \Ye’ have about reached the limn ot what native iahoui and cartage can do 
j (>| ,. s ot kite the calls upon the lattei by meicaulile and mdustii.il dev 'do| mien I 
liave very roiisideiahh ineie.ised: also it is no) po.^ible to caddish a laving tian.poit 
so, vice with largi (iovernmcU establishments of bulh.i ks and eartmen lot the t \jdnita- 
tion of the forests m remote and unhealthy loca l: lies. The trouble in making a start 
with mechanical liansnort hole, in South India, is that there is al solutely no ^liable 
Movnev or advice to assirt us in Hum* matteis. ITiioriiinately abo fhe tew attempts 
that have been made have been, asiai - mv knowledge goes, withuiit ev-eptmn, failures, 
and it is dibit ult therefme to trot a bearing I’m hicIi piop^als. 'I lie ea>mm of ihe.se 
failures seems to be that in the alienee independent pi 'Winnal opmnm we have 
bemi obliged to "o diieet to flu* makt i> not onlv • « v the malei i d hut bo a< \ i< e ot wluit 
nmlterial we wanted And the result has been either that the noy banim, «u,|lie,l was 
not .suitable for the work or that it was too lug- and expensive , «.i its p»b In hi- I m-)- 
.Ionov ««> have lnii ‘1 v lwvn f-ix.n n Om-I Km- 1 m-c " l*«> i» "p ." 1 " k 1 " '!"* 

.,1 [...'.men I i.u.l r.msli net ion ol' oxnoil mads into Oio oi.no remote and moo, os^.l.lo lull 
tracts olid Corots, lull il is Coo nmol' o>pool t ie oil Know I-.Il-o i' (|mio. Im 
providino; licit! raihvays it, liill r, nests Iron, mm i p'/' oHo-or \\ lot scoots lo U 

L, mod is that snociohsls (,i'i ol i lioil adMse .... mwi M.lo i s its h.lt 1 >*hv..Xs 

ami tramways, si, wo, ill- ami cmi-s shoo!.! 1 - ov.olohlo. I-om-s l)..,.aHm ,..,1 m 

‘tins Presidency would iWlf ho aide t- hoop two suol, oilier- I ' > 1 \ enttdo.e.l. 

As ro r nr.ts wotorwnvs tlioro is no oo. moons d.vol.mnmnl of » > ovnththlo to 

the river systems ol the West Const. Km n -hot-' "I "I dm l„-o 

iikd.lv ul ili/od for ntflioo I, online- lot lo-.-t no, I i «... oHorn po.p.oo- It,. I « ir 

1o lite fill of water after 'the rains Uie tloalmo « oo„V to a -no, Itoo, .l.umnti lo.looe. 
in mi inn * . , .. | s 1 1 j » ; i ' \ auiMifsl a mini’iei nl 

This is frei|iiently owinp to a * ,n >p •" ( \ ^ id d.lo „oo .d Ih.-e 

ehaooels in lit,* ine, ,<’<l. II Uo • ' ' . ,, v.hil-l il' no oflioiool 

Ihe MitnCop- nt.d inflioi-- I'.'Mt.d wool.l he oho ,1. ( , noton, 

svsbmi of submtusdtb' loelis enuld 1 t 
tin' vear HUind. Here ‘\gain we ai>{»ei 


. ’V i s< ‘i I t !'»‘V 1 1 1 1 •: 1 1 1 

(i !*<’ a i- ig** i list i> 


.am* 


et ! lien 1 
hin n . 
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India. We are making working plans tor certain four or live different species and we 
have not the least idea as to the rate of growth of these species. In general, we know 
nothing about the* best way of seasoning forest timber. We have an importa/ht woiking 
plan on the Anamalais. There are very valuable supplies of teak and other species 
available, and it has been really found to be quite impossible to remove the produce by 
means of simple country calls and so forth. We have a scheme sanctioned to run a 
bullock tramway up to this place and that would Jim to about 14 or 15 miles. That 
uipsunt also the keeping of a large establishment of bullocks and eartmen and so forth 
v* lien* people scarcely live in March, April and May. L attempted to find out whethei we 
could not run a light railway and so save our establishment. It is quite impossible to 
get any information of an\ soil or kind as to what the power and weight of the 
engine should be tor that particular purpose. We bad a forest Engineer who came to 
us as a railway Mnginec» and lie has been dispensed with since, and lie told me that he 
was absolutely unable to vork out this problem. 1 asked the advice of the Superintend- 
ing Engineer beic and be said that it was not in his line at all. f spoke to M r. Murray 
but tben i was nol odv at all to tell us anything about it. 1 went home on leave and got 
an introduction to Sir A. Rondel's film who an* ofiieial advisers to the India Office and 
I puf them ibis question and thc\ said that the\ ought to be paid for this advice, and 1 
agreed. 1 g.i\e them every inlonnaiion on the point, our output, pi ice of timber, etc., 
and a-ked them whether it was a paving proposition, and told I hem thal if il was they 
might supply the whole ol Iho material. They said that il was a paying pinposilion, 
and l got a little out ol them .'»*• rogaids the weight and power ol the engine that would 
be net essaiy , 

th E. //ofi/nn.'son. (J. Do you suggest that theio is a .special difficulty in this 
problem?--.). r l he only dillieuify here is tha< llieie is no advice, ilieio is no experience 
of such tilings in Southern India and there is nobody who is capable ol woiking out flic 
requirements. 

0- II \cu bad put the question to Messrs. Martin A To., Calcutta, you would have 
got. a full answer in a wvek v, -.l. Are I hey rail wav engineers? They would only give 
you all answer provided you would get the material fjoin them. 

Q- In the course ol bosun ss lliev giyc \on advice. No firm asks von !o give a, 
guarantee to puicliasc malciial from them Mm nusl ci'clbcni a picfciciice tor taking 
I bo tumble of vivine \ou an idea v . 1. I do not think, as a matter of fact, that I heir 
knowledge of loci I condition" is suffii iciit to give you advice lioiu a distance at CalcuMa 
about a light railway down here ’I lie ( Jo\ ernmenf ordeied the Superintending Kngineei 
ol the Public Works Department to make an inspection of the livei down to Te-lliolierry 
and lie seemed to sav that lie bad no e\ peiicncc at all. 

O. Ila\e the ( b>\ ernmen l taken llie maf1(*i up cnee?— 1. Thai I s a month ago. I 
consulted the Superintending Engineer on that point, lie said that that was not his 
line a,t all. T mas say as regnid« tin* other tiling, namelv the tramway that I have just 
spoken of, licit I asked Mr. Murray wliethei he had got anybody in his department who 
w ould be able lo adv iso us. lie had no one whom lie cnnsideiod would be able lo 
advise on that subject . 

Q Would if lead to any broad gauge rail wav oi mdci gauge railway ?— . 1 . Yes. 
h will come down to flu* trace of Iho piopnscd PalglnP railway. 

.!//•. (\ E. Ltnr () Take ib is cast* of Schleichera seeds. I ^ee the impossibility of the 
thing fimn the forest officei’s point of view', but how* do you suggest that the appointment 
of a oommoieial officer would assist the firm who wanted tfic seeds to get hold of them ?- - 
A. 1 ilr» not know anything about the* appoint meni of the commercial officer. That has 
not be» n suggested in our icorganisation proposals so far. * 

(J. Can you make anv suggestion as to how to follow’ up the filing? — A. We would 
refer him to the local produie eontrncfoi and ask him to do if for him. 

Q. r riiat Motion is possible at present? — A. Yes. 

Mi. .1. ( 'linHn f<>n .—Q. Is it a (act that transpmt pioldems in connection with 
heavy forest produce sucli as large timber have not been properly worked out anywhere 
in Southern India? A. f think they have been worked out. as regards simple local 
ti ansport. 

(). Is tbeie any other country in the world which is extracting heavy timber from 
legions like those which you have got here, in an economical wav?- — A . I could not tell 
you. 

(K You are entirely dependent here on elaborate mechanical means of transport ? — 
.1 . In Cermany we have seen similar timber brought down by these light trannvays. 

Q. Are there consulting* foiest engineers available anywhere? -A . ISTo. T do not 
know of anyone. T think it only requires the ordinary railway engineering knowledge. 

Q. fu some part of the forests you have got logs four or five feet square and 20 feet 
long to deal with. You have got to take them to the railway. What is the method of 
transport ?— >4. We have got to do with our elephants and carts. 

Q The cost is raising and it is becoming prohibitive?--.*!. Not as regards elephant 
work. We can ahvavs deal with that part. 
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Q. Supjiose tlie forest engineer is sanctioned, could you get a man at the present 

time who lias the necessary experience to tackle the problem at once? A. In a case like 

that we cannot have men for e\ery job. We most have men ior road work ami other 
things, and what I should like to do in a case like that is to refer to reliable authority 
and get opinion. J 

Q. Have you got a reliable uutlmi ity ?-- 1. 1 am telling that 1 muld not get bold 

of one now. r 

Q- How are you going to solve tbo problem? — .4. By finding out whether \ou can 
get a solution at home from somebody at home. 

Q. Would it not be better to get an engineer and put him to study the pioldems of 
foiesi transport and to make a study of it aud gradually accumulate the experience 
necessary to deal with it? I . Yes. 

Q. Do you use mechanical methods nt telling tmihei v - 1. No 


WlTNFSS No L'Gl. 

Mu K. S Sium\\s\ IMu.vi, ianjnir, Madrtbs. 

WltLTTlvN EviDKNCR. 

1 am acquainted with man) of the industries earned on m the district ot Tanjoro 
and have myself started a wea\ing iactoiy, lire mills, eo-npc: at i\ e banks, etc. 

In my opinion, India loi the tndi.ni' should be the b.r ie pi in >jdc on which all 
industries aio to be stalled and walked m this count in foreign -> c\(*'pting the 
English* whose relationship to India m j »<•» ■ u 1 1 u r and in whose 1 ease s( ,i l( ‘ except mu'- will 
have to he made, should never lie allowed to own imliishies in India I "“e n objection 
to our boi rowing money Irani 1moigiier-\ 

As for capital, when da pan. a eounliy whnh ls very much inferior to India in 
natural le-mirees and other jaunts, is able to find money loj large ventures, there slradd 
he no ditlicultv whatever in India lor capital, if with Indian capital, we 'annul start 
a tiling* to-dav. let us wait till Iouiomow but never allow loreigmus to own vcntui’es 
in td i is count r\ . Theie was a lime n lii'ii products >ui I' .is indigo, d\* c ‘tut 1 1 1 . et« , 
were being exported fiom India to all parts ot the then civilised world Now dapan 
in the east, and European enuutims in the nest are trying to dump such prodm is upon 
the Indian maiket. India, i he original home of :hc sugar-cane, is now impmting 
sugai worth md les- than |0 ei.ne*- id rupees pej annum Colton-wan*, which we 
should supply to other countries, is hr ag imported on a la rye *ealc. The reputation ol 
the fineness of the Indian muslins ot old -hows (hat the opinam about the uir-ii it ahil ity 
uf India for the manufacture of higher i ou:,t . «s not eoi red : ndian resoums have not 
been tanned as they should Lave hc< n and no experiment' \* u*th Ihc mum* an* being 
made. Ship-bui Ming* was, at one lime, * thiiving industry in India and the Indian navy 
was munird the best in the world. Europeans had to learn sh ip-bu ilding fiom the 
Indians and the Sultan of Tmfey Had his *4np I »in It m Tmlia. 

At present experts in difLotuit indictnes will have to be engaged Irum foreign 
countries till the I ndians qualify themselves. Indian workmen are iiitel ! igent . Then* are 
hundreds of rice-mills in the Tatijmc di.-driel of which the ruai hineiy C in tlie sole 
charge* of Indian woikmen. Ihople who la gin litr as dav-labomns soon bn omc 
, efficient drivers. 

High class scientific training grounds should be opcm d in India for fndians in 
more than out* eentie. With regard to the purlieulai subjects in which nisi ruel ions are 
to la*, given we should leave ll to turn* to decide Aow wo may begin with indigo dyes, 
sugar, cotton aud so torth. I Ik* olliceis ot the Department ol Industries do not lieely 
move with the* people. As long as Mr. Chatter-ion was here, filings were quite dillerent. 
There is a good deal in the schstion of the j^NiniK-l. ( io\ ernmenl should look 1o 
results and not to reports which say tli.it Indian youths are incompetent <o iceoivo 
inslruet ions. This shows rather the ineflieienoy of tlie t»*. mlior. 

As for drawing capital to a ventuie theie would be no diJlieiilfv. In the past, 
some men started business who were either dmhom-t or mellieient or both, who h ended 
in fiasco. I Topic having lost by such movemeuc naluially keep oil fmm them If Ho 
right men arc m charge of the work and people made to understand it, the dilln ultv 
of capital will disappear. 

To improve the labourers’ oTieieney tlie billowing things will be usclul : — 

| Kjrm opening a book tor recording suggestions lor improvements m anv duee- 
tion to be made by the subordinates ol the him including workmen and rewarding them 

according to (ho nature of the suggest ion. 

2, a portion of the annual profits should he allolled to be divided .immig them. 

4 For good work done, subordinates should lx* made pin filers. 

4. Vacancies should be filled up as far as practicable from within. 

(Hi - a 
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5. Sometimes workmen may be sent for instruction at the cost of the firm. 

(»'. There should be a Board for disposing of appeals by workmen who should 
be invested with such rights. 

Industrial schools should be under the control of the Department of Industries but 
the present departments should be very much improved. 

In Tan jure there are many more rice-mills than are necessary. 

(Government aid may be given to new industries in any of the modes mentioned 
in question 5 but the third mode should not be adopted except in the ease of railways 
to be new J \ started. 

Accurate budgets for the new ventures can never be expected. Unexpected diificul- 
ties crop up and the expected difficulties \auisli. Large powers should be given to men 
in (‘barge of a work in rases where repairs and other things are to be made on the 
spot immediately without tin* previous sanction of the Government where they have 
connection with the 1 *siness. Services of Government experts will have to he 
lent in some cases without any conditions and in other cases according to the nature 
of the case. 

If industries jequiro land, which they cannot acquire after reasonable efforts, Gov- 
ernment may give them aid in some special cases. 

I have found th^ Indian Trade Journal to be of little use. 

The i.-sue of special monographs, etc., 1 have known to have done great good in 
agricultural matters. 

Railway transport facilities are insufficient in the Tail jure district. 

Note.- 11 itness did not y/re oral cridenee. 


Witness N o. 205. 

Memorandum presented to the Indian, Industrud Commission by the Council of 
the Indian Institute of Science. 

Wiin i en Evidence. 

The institute contains at present the Ocpuj iiuent of Electrical Technology, 
tin* Department oj General and Organic Chemistry and the Department of Applied 
Chemist i \ . 

The Department ol I'dettiieal Technology provides an advanced course oi instruc- 
tion in the subject which nor malty extends over three \ cars and is only suitable lor 
students who have already graduated and possess considerable knowledge of Higher 
Mutlirmat ies and IMixsirs. It also affords facilities lor carrying out original investi- 
gations to students who haw* undo! gone such a course. It has been very successful in 
turning out a considerable number of trained electrical technologists who have up to 
now found little difficulty in securing suitable employment. The Council make no 
suggestions for the development of this department and consider that no radical change 
need be discussed unless the suggestions in tin* matter of large chemical developments 
mentioned below prove* feasible. 

There are no indications of an\ pressing need for any other departments except 
such as are chemical in nature and the Council consider that the buildings, organization 
and p’CM'Uf chemical staff might well form the nucleus oj a large chemical institute* 
dealing with chemistry in all its applications. 

The present Department of General and Organic Chemistry affords ample oppor- 
tunities loi students desirou-' and capable of undertaking research on purely scientific 
lines and may well continue so to do. Then* is however no general course of instruction 
similar to the courses given in those University colleges where advanced chemistry 
finds a place in tin* curriculum. The instruction given takes tin* form of assistance 
to indi\idual workers, with meetings of tin* staff and students at iutervals to read and 
discuss some particular paper. 

The laboratories have in the past boon open to teachers of chemistry nr to chemists 
whatever the nature of their work for tin* purpose of studying for short periods up-to-date 
methods or oilier special work. 

The Department of Applied Chemistry is doing the kind of work for which there 
seems to lu» the greatest demand and as tin* Department of General and Organic 
Chemistry settled down to regular work after the initial stages of organisation the 
tendonoN has been to deal more and more with problems having a practical application 
and thus to sonn extent it has heroine another Department of Applied Chemistry. 

Thi s is the kind of work w hich has presented itself and there is no doubt it is work 
wdiirh must be undertaken somewhere on a very much larger scale than at present. It 
is suggested that the institute might well develop on these lines. 
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Tin* Council would ask tilt* Commission to recommend suck u development, and tbe 
piovision ot public funds for the purpose. 1 

The site atfords ample accommodation ini all the necessary buildings. Then* is 
any amount of work to be done, and it is only necessary to secure the hinds. 

The Commission is enquiring about, tbe system of referring local problems to the 
Imperial institute, but it seems (dear that the chemical side of the majority of these 
could be suitably dealt with at this institute it so dc\oloped. 

Two further questions arise horn the preliminary note issued by tbe Commission. 

Firstly, should the institute be general in its interests or Ik* routined to limited 
groups of related subjects?' 

The Council consider that the various branches of chemist, u offer a sufficiently 
wide field for any one institute and that more suitable anangemenU could bo made tor 
the direction of such specialized work than would be possible in t hr < ,ise oi an institu- 
tion dealing with a number of unrelated or distantly related subjects; while on the other 
hand the Council feel convinced that the bringing together at tbe saim centre of a 
large number of experts working at \arious branches of one mam subject should afford 
tbe best chance of co-operation and stimulus; it is indeed in their opinion probable 
that the isolation hitherto experienced by many scientific worker in India ha** been 
one of tbe chief reasons of the comparatively disappointing results. 

Secondly, should tbe institute be Imperial in its interest or be maintained as a 
Provincial instil ut ion h 

It is obvious that a laige number of tbe must important questions to be dealt with 
— for instance, those relating to the oil industry with all i‘- suhsid uu it*s — are for the 
most part common to all provinces, and much waste ol ellmt niiglu be pre\entcd by a 
central institution; while all would share equally in the result*-, gi\< ;; suitable system 
of deputing experts and students to work on the spot and anangements tor widespread 
publication. 

There are no doubt problems whoso impoitanee is more local as tor instance 1 , the 
manufacture of sandalwood oil or other questions dealing with finalized raw materials — 
but, tbe scientific work connected with these would lx* better earned out. in a huge scale 
institution provided with export* dealing with numerous blanches, while further deve- 
lopments might be looked for in taetorics erected in tin* centre ol the paiticulur industry, 
such lactones having specially equipped, though not necessarily huge, laboratories 
attached to them. Members of the staff might be deputed when necessary to direct any 
special w'Oik carried on in such laboratories. 

It will certainly be urged on ihe othei hand that loeal interests would be served 
somewhat in proportion to their disu.* e from the central institution and also that work 
would be moje likely to be brought to a lot ;« 1 institution. Theie may be some truth in 
these a igunicnts but tin* matter lesolves it> It laigely into a », icsiton ol tin* land-, avail- 
able. The Council think it. unlikely that more funds will be :u ailahle Ilian would suffice 
for one chemical centre with a sufficiently large and varied 'tall together with labo- 
ratories and equipment to seeime that .ill tin* various aspect* ol any pinhlem, both 
scientific and technological, could la* dealt with on the spot and witn such an income as 
to make feasible (1) tin* entertainment of a I)ire< tor of such high qualifications that 
he might he expected to command the respect oi the entile stall and be m a position 
to arrange for the necessary co-operation, (2) the maintenance of a thoioughly well- 
equipped workshop for chemical engined ing wnli , sufficient stall to serve tin* needs of 
till the departments, and (*l) the possession and upkeep of a library as inmplefo a* it is 
possible to make* it. in all matters relating In chemistry. 

Any attempt, to equip a number ol inst itutiou-. in these icspei ts would entail 
unnecessary extravagance. 

An institution such as the Council ha\e in \ iew im Id well absoib in it* stall' 
practically all the chemists at present in (in\crmnoi»f enipbn, fheii sen ices oi those 
of other ‘members of the stall being “lent” for definite m indefinite periods us 
required. Whether chemists attached to colleges should lie included would h a matter 
for special consideration; there would howexer bt* nn insuperable < i i f H < 1 1 1 1 y i applying 
this system to teaching posts also. 

If tin* institute were supported entirely m e\en to a much greater extent than at 
present by public funds it may be assumed that some change in the present organiza- 
tion and system of control might be considered desirable or e\en neiessuy ; tin* ( oum if 
however trust that any changes which might In* introduced would not ni i pa i l tin* piesent 
elasticity' in the system of control. 

To sum up the Council are convinced that, the institute should form tin* nucJem ot 
a large central institution devoted to chemical resenieh m all its branches and they 
would o-ladly undertake to formulate a detailed scheme on learning that tin* mam propo- 
sal is acceptable to the Government and the extent to which financial assistance would 
be forthcoming. 
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Witness No. 266. 

Sir Alfred G, Bourne, k.c.i.e., D.Sc., p.r.s., Director, Indian Institute of Science , 

Bail galore. 

Written Evidence. 

Note. — Witney <>iive ora! uvideiirc which E confidential. The following* slatement 
sid milted by him after his oral examination. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, BANGALOlvE. 

Gist of proHent BMidonts. 


Names 


\V hence 
owning. 


Academic 
qualifications, etc. 


Remarks. 


3. 

Mi 

C. P. t Jhowna 

Bombay 

. . ' B. A . ( Bombay' 

Fleet ruul 'J\ ohm logy. 

2. 

,, 

M. R. Raja Rao . . 

Madras 

. . 1 R.A. ( Madias) 

1 Do ™ 

3. 


31. ^ . Pant V aidya. 

Indore 

. . ; B.Sc. (Allahabad) 

Do. 

4, 

* » 

K.M. Dordi 

Bombay 

. . J B.So (Bombay) 

.. ; Du 

Do 

r>. 


P, B. Kale 

Iht * 

Du. 

d 

> . 

II . B. W arden 

i>o. 

.. j R A.. B.Sc. (Bombay) 

lb.. 

7. 

, , 

B. B. Doshpande . 
S. M, Gole 

1 >0. 

. , 1 HA. ( Bombay) 

Do. 

8. 

,, 

I ndore 

B St . ( Bombay) 

Do. 

9. 

> i 

B. Venhat. iraiua 
Saatr:. 

Bangalore 

j BA (Madras) . 

Do 

10. 


S. Chmnadm.n 

Madras 

( BA ( lion i (Madras ■ 

Du 

11. 

, 

K. C. Sanya) 

P. K . G hose 

Renc.a 1 

.. B.So. i Calcutta) , 

Du 

VI. 


Do. 

. . 1 Do. 

Do 

13. 

,, 

S. K. Bo.se 

Bengal 

. 1 k». 

Do 

U. 

,, 

B. K. Kuinpianad . . 

Rttiiga h >ro 

: BA. (Hon ) Madras) 

1 >u. 

lf>. 

j ♦ 

K K . Nanuvati . . 

Bornlny 

. M. A , B Sc*., ' Bom In y » . 

Cornual md Organic! Chemis*rv . 

lfi. 

„ 

(j. R. P.iranpic 

J *o 

■ B>c (Bombay) 

1 )o 

17. 


K. S. Dheemndor 
Does. 

, Bangalore 

. . i B \ ( \l siding 

Do, | 

, M \ soi i 

18. 


K Cinanat lift R.u> 

Do. 

| Jlo 

d„. 

19. 

,, 

B S A \ yangai 

D< . 

B.?sc. i Bom ha \ 1 . 

,, 0 _ j S(..|",i, r s 

’JO. 

, 

1 . 1). Wa.l 

BoOll>H\ 

. M.A , M So ( Bombay ; . 

Applnsl CiiemiHtry. 

21. 

„ 

A. C. Gokhnle 

Du 

. 31 \ , B *>,. ( Bum hay ) .. 

Do 

22. 

, 

K < i . LuiwuIh 

Du. 

. . B So ( B* in bay ; 

Do 

23. 

” 

D. N. M . thy ala .. 

1 f ydei.i had 
i D< - c.ini 

‘ Pli C M P.S. 

Do. , 

i 

21. 

” 

II. Alehdi 1J assail, . 

Do 

Idplom.ile of Agii'ulfcmo 
. Dxon) 

Do. | 

25. 

” 

H. Ilabih 1 Install , 

Do 

L Ai» M R.A T ( Punjab/ 

i )o s H) derulnd (iovuinn 
Seine uts 

2t>. 

»* 

N Imtganti 

Do. 

f C 31 V n. 

1.0 ' 

27. 

” 

S. R. Blmte 

Dn 

! B.A , B.Sc. 

1 

i 

Do. J 


lhe following are permitted to work in the General and Organic GhomEtry Laboratories. 


~8 Mr. K. S. Paruuesvaia , Mvhoic Pan- ; B.A (Madras) 
A) Mir nery . Limit d | 

U9. ,, H N. V onkat.num- ] Gool... I Do 

lyvn. | gaol Depart-; 

i ment. 

30. ,, B S Buliijj kC.fi.* * 1 in 1 Do. 


W alking on t hrome leather tun liquors 
and lfiithoiH. 

Winking on Mysore nnteriaJa suitalVe 
for furnace linings. 


|\Vorking on Mjeoro alkaline earths. 

List of past students of the Jlepartnient of General and < )f game Chemistry. 


YU lit 

2. Bhngwath, Nuruyan 

Bam ji. 

3. Gad re, Shankar Tiimbak 


A. Mohtu, Bhaichand Anup- 
(hand. 

S. Pal, Uostaholuri 

7. tlay, Raines Chundra .. 

8. Sahiar, Honnsji KUar- 

bhedji. 


Kolhupiu 

lM . A . ( Bombay) . . . . , 

l ndore 

Do. 

Poona 

Do. 

Bengal 

M. Be. (Calcutta) .. .. 

Raj koto 

M.A. (Bombay) .. 

Dacca .. j 

M.Pc. (Calcuttu) .. 

Bengal 

Do. 

Bombay 

M.A. (Bombay) .. 

* 

Left in January 1917. 


Wont, to London for undergoing a couise 
in preparation of ’unnin oxt rants. 
ALerwaids going to America. 

Working in Oil Company, Bombay. 

Fmt- Chemical Assiaiant in lhe Govern- 
ment Technical Laboratory, (Jawn- 
pore. 

Chemist in the Sanitary Oommisaioner’e 
Lnhorafoiy, (.aloutta. 

Department of IndustrioN, Junugud. 

Agricultural Department, ilaooa 
College. 

I’rofehHor of Chemistry, Patna College. 

Professor of Chemistry, St. Xuuor’s 
Collego, Bombay. 
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9. Khankara Kao, B.Badnini J Bung».lon 
10. K'ui'ia, Dorab Dsnehah. | Burnt ay 


18. Banker, Shankar J.U 1 Do. 

Ghallibbai. 

14. Gurlapury Sastri, S. .. | Mysore 


15. Kolhalkai, Copal Jial- r’ouiia 
kribhna. 

1«. Shah, 1‘ G. - • 


s of tho Departiiiont. of G(‘neral ai 

Wlinnce 1 

Acidcmie 

corning. j 

qualifications, etc. 

Bangalore 

i M.A. (Madras* .. 

JloniVay 

M . A. (Bombay i 

Sind 

AI A., li.Se. (Bombay 1 

Bomba \ 

( B.Se. ( Bombay ) . . 

Do. 

M.A. ( Bomba v) .. 

Mysore 

I>. \ . i Madia 1 -) 


. . : M.A . t Binnh.iv ) . . 

. . M . A . , B.S,,. ( B.nnbaxD 


17. Niirnhimb.iBwaMii, M. V. Madias .. B. ». \ M>i ! r*m 

18. LukUmnulum, rl •• n t i.i 4 ri Sind, llxdeia- M.S (Bombay) .. 

V Dim. dan bad. 


19. Sath.*yr, 
l Jan* h 


Vmavuk United fro- M A. \ Bondi. ty ) .. 
vill«'H8 


20. M. U. Aiiiiiithmi.iinvaim . Madias 
Avyar. I 

•21. lyikslmi u. Kao, 1’. . I Hyderabad 

22. Bujaraman, V. . - J Madias 

23. K.tMtaraimi \yyai .. L'riivaneore 

24. j\ . J . 1 JeHiii . . . , Bomba \ 

2&. II. B S]i roll .. .. R‘>. 


B A . i Madras) 
lb. 

1 hi 

M. A. (Madras') 
\\ So. (B .mlmy) 
De. 


Wist ant ('hem-d in the Agricultural 
Department, V y sore .M ate, Bangulote. 

Brof. asm ot ( de-nnstiy , Klphinatuno 
College, Bombay. 

L« iturei, Sunl College, 

. Wwlud fm tliier monihfl muy and then 

1 left. 

Ilnterntu id., nt mg tsetoiv far piepuriog 
Cumin extracts, ui prebent bus small 
private la hoi aim y 

lObtumeJ acbol.u *diip timn Mysore <itiv- 

■ enmionl Weill to Univorsi1yi <«!|, g** t 
London, in at pr* a» tit, engagi d m a 
Soap I'aators, "NoUinghani. 

d’lofessoi id Chemistry, Feign on 

('(dh ge, I’omi i 

I'rnti H8or uf ( 'In rniNtry , Foiemnn 
( hrntmn College, Lihoie. 

iWoiked for tli tee dais only. 

Has applied t-»r post .in IfuHotruh 

, Cbemi it in I’nitid 1‘nmnees Rosin 
Kaeloty. 

At present making experiments mi the 
inanntactnro of Thymol, intends start- 
iii" a fa. tory 

luken post ii 1 e My mho Geologies 1 
] lepal tniHlit. 

W oiked lor one u onth mil)’. 

Woiked fur one day oily. 

laciurer ill < ’hennsti y, M»baiaja , « 
< \dlege, Trivimlruui. 

AhNistimt t,» tin Agricultural Chemist, 
Central BiovinCftf . 

Doing business m Cotton Millb. 


AH 11, t ahovi students bad taken (Mo.i.iihtn as the elnef Mibj. ct for then degrei before admission to the Institute 

1/lht of | ><i8i stu'lnnts of the Di p irtinoot of Apnli***'! < ’homislry. 


L Mi . ^ynd All Jail Bi/vi. ' Ag*:t .. 
2. ,, Dad:ud>,.ii|i, II. K. j Bombi’ 


а. ., tlagtmn, •). I j. 

4 . , , I’undyu, K . C. 
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1) k . A. 11 .n, 1).N<_ M.J. l’..Jk., I’tojt.wai oj El( ( i/o-U‘i hinl gy, liuh'Ui 
his'thtic oi Snrncr , Ban t/ultm 

\V lil l'i'KX j‘]\ 1 1)1. ACE. 

Questions .? t iiml 71 imiy Ik* con\cuicnt ly- con.sulei eil t"gelhci. 

Teclmolucieul lewuirh would ho gicullv st miuiu ted by nunc mtinmtc oojitnot be- 
tween nmmihu 1 in oi s or- i 'tending niainilnetmors on the one linnd, and mrinhcis of (in* 
stalls of i list 1 1 ul KUis cnpnMe (1 «*:i i r\ i out lesoaiches on llio oilier. J\J anuiael ujei’s 
would probably In* glad In a\ai] ihemseiws ot any uppoi I un it ie.s wliiih mighi Ik* afforded 
llioiu oi submitting teolmieal problem*. loi m\ esl igation to icscnreh insl it lit ions, and 
membc’s ot siieli invitations would i>c equally glad lo he kept in close toiieli wjf'ii 
tin* spot ai prnbbms wliieli inleiest nian u IVa huei * . (.dose co-opera lion of this kind would 
read beiiehrinlly or both the ] • u t i « * - com unco. it would tend to present stagnation 
on tin' part oj tin man uiarl uroi . and w.aild make l he in' est ipa lo. teel that I In* problems 
on which lie ^ engaged me of \ilal iinjioi lam e lo industry. Jt seems. ho\\c\er f unlikely 
that close contact between the manutai 1 mer and the invest igator conjd he initiated 
without a stimulus iiom some external source. I therefore well (o surest the desira- 
bility of establishing- some definite system which will have for its object the bringing 
about of mill'll elosei co-operation Ilian twists at the present time between manufacturers 
and investigatoi s, and which will term a permanent connecting link between them. A 
department established on the linos suggested might be termed an “ Industrial Intelli- 
gence Depailment ” and might consist ol the ])ireetors of Industries in the different 
lhovinoos, who could meet at intervals at a. eonlral office ioi comparing- notes and 
disf M-^iiiu the future policy of ilm 1 depart menl. 

! wish to croup question- (>l and 10d together. 

It wilt be icndilv admitted that cheap power provides an imjioiiant stimulus to 
industrial (levclojmient, and any schemes intended to flirt hei such dcvelopim lit must 
nece-sarily take into account the fundamental problem of power gemmation. It is 
also well-known that although liyd»*o- electric jmwi-r is hy r no nmans always the cheapest 
form of power, Act, given favourable conditions, it easily outdistances all its rivals. 
T1 i is is well shown bv the large hydro-electric plants of Norway, which me, in some 
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instances, able to generate a horse-power year al Hie extremely low cost of :\b shillings ; 
whereas, in the most up-to-date modern factory employing steam plant, the cost would 
be at least £{> (assuming pre-war price of tuel). There is another feature connected 
with hydro-electric power which differentiates it sharply from power obtained hv the 
nse of heat engines. This feature is the iinancial stability o! hydro-electric as compared 
with heat engine plants. The cost of power generation b\ means ot heat engines is 
largely influenced by the cost of the tuel -a fact which introduces an elcuieiif oi un- 
certainty into the cost of this mode of power generation. Again, a tailure of the fuel sup- 
ply will completely cripple a heat engine plant Lastly, the steadily increasing , ost of 
tuel will in course oi time make it increasingly didicult foi heat engine plants to produce 
power at a reasonable cost. Hies** disadvantages aie entirely mm-e\isteni m the case 
ot hydro-elect lie plants, which may he regarded as constituting pctcuninl sources of 
power. Altliougli the day when serious shortage of fuel will' necessitate a complete 
regrouping of the present industrial ceuties may he regarded a- still fat distant, the 
earliest possible utilisation of the available watei power of a country L a matter of 
primary importance to future gencraf ions. Kvcrv new hydro-elect i ic plant wlii<h 
comes into e\istenee has the ellect of preventing an avoidable inerea>e in tlie rate at 
which our tuel icsourecs an* being used u]i. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
water powei of a country is one ot its most valuable assets, ami for this reason it 
seems desirable that Hu* State Hioul 1 devote to it that degree of attention y\ liicli is 
warranted In o matter of the highest national importance. I would therefore suggest, 
that a very complete sin vev be made of the available water power of India, and that in 
addition to determining the maximum amounts available, rough estimates he pre- 
pared of the probable cost of development 1 n format i"i» of this kin 1 should be given 
the widest publicity, and should be freely placed at the disposal o intending manu- 
facturers, who should be encouraged in every possible way to ulib nydro-eleetrie 
power' m prefercTiee to power derived Loin heat engines. j believe this matter to be 
of sufficient importance to warrant the establishment of a special h y di o-clect rie power 
department. Should (invcnimcnt decide, as suggested in question 7. to adopt the 
jioliey of establishing pioneer factories on any considerable scale, such factories might 
conveniently be either grouped in tin* immediate neighbourhood of hydro-electric gene- 
rating stations, or in industrial centres supplied with hydro-electric power 

With lelerence to (jucstion 71, regarding flu* adoption ol losliiifm* nr preventive 
measures intended to eojie with tin* apparent waste* of elTorl in\< hed in cases where two 
or mon* in\ est mat or s happen to be working at the same subject in dilferent jilaces. I 
am of cpinion that such measures could only he used with the utmost caution, as they 
are likely to be productive of more harm than good. Loth pure science and its industrial 
applications present numerous instant < 1 when* either the actual experimental results 
or the estimate ol fheii eommcicinl or mdustii.il value required drastic revision, in 
very few cases is it safe to assume that iiualilv lias been reach. A, and tin* same ground 
may frequently be very profitably wanked ovei i wb*p»*iideiit iy by t wo or more imliv nluals. 
It is, liovvever, desirable that each woi 1 <*r should be k< pi hilly informed of what is 
being done by his fellow -vv or kers elsewln*ie. 

(). 7(i. — The addition of a section i»f media nma I and electrical engineering' to the 
existing sections of the Science ( 'eagres*, would, 1 think, give it greater facilities for 
stimulating- industrial development. 


, Ohai. Evidence, lbm Eeihuauy 1017. 

NoTt. — Tlio revised list of pset. ht.«1 pioM*nt studeuth of the Institute .vill b<> f"Umi m thn uii1t«*n «* vicl<»nct« of 
wit n****.'. No. in 6. 

lh\ K. / lo/tknison . — (>. We all have had the advantage oj going over ymr depart- 
ment and seeing to some extent what is actually going on llicic. We should like to 
knowy if you can tell us very briefly, and not m too technical a form, what has been the 
character of 1 he researches and t lie experimental work who h has been done in yon* depaii- 
ment ? — ,1. The experiments which have been «.nucd out in the dretileal department 
arc mainly concerned with questions eonneded with the de-ign and heiiaxiour ol 
electrical plant. Recently we have been carrying out researches on tin* behaviour 
of an alternator or rotary converter during the svncliio-iis.it ion period, and at present 
we are engaged on an investigation of the magnetic flux distribution in the core of a 
transformer. Speaking generally practically all tin* lesean lies that have been earned 
out have had reference to generaHTig and transforming plant, and motors. 

Q. Has the desirability of particular researches originated with you or lone they 
boon suggested by anything brought to you by students or the manufacturers of plants:' 
— .1. So far all the researches have been originated hv myself. At fin* present tune 
research work is being done almost entirely by student' under my direction. 

Q. So that in that respect Hu* institute has pot quite followed flu* lines which 
you think it should take up in the future judging from your evidence? — A. X ot entirely, 
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(>. The whole jdra is I liul the institute .should meet the mseairii needs oi maker, 
manutnctmcr and user? — .-1. V e>. 

(t m d he time lias not ^et t.eeii ii]»*‘ ioi t hat r- A. 1 he time is not >et ripe in 
mv (fcjiuitmcut, at any late, and one iairlj obvious wimui is that, the mumiiaeturer 
n| decMicul uiaehiiieij in India i.- non-existent ;’t the piesent time. 

Q. lie is absolutely mm-exisientr— .1. Absolutely non-existent, although the repair- 
j it o ot machinery is done to a certain extent. 

(J. You could not, say that the work done in }<>ui department lias nothing to do with 
the repairs ol electrical machinery l'- .1. No. 

( t | ,oo kin 1 ' forward to tin inline do you anticipate that there may he niueh brought 
|„!„,r.\ou tor "reseai. h l.\ use. - and makers? .1. Well, 1 think that .1 is quite possible 
that nroblems max arise in connection with the transmission oi power, such as problems 
latino to the design and methods of lesting high-xoltage insulators, which may 
possibly he referred tor soli to the Indian Institute ot Science. 1 think there is 


lhat possibility. . , , . 

}) H;,s your department dune any woik in the way ot standaidizing oi testing 

instruments 1 No. Thele does not seem to have been any demand so tor lor that 
iuml ol work, and personally 1 have made no elimt to secure work of this kind because 
1 do not legat'd that as impoilani as other kinds u( work that we are doing in the 
department 


O. I undei-taud, hut 1 may not 1 m* eormet 


trical instruments has now In b< 
in C;ilcutt;i and Bombay. 

f) Which laboratories :i r<* you 


in ii, tlml any standardizai ion of elec- 
dnim at limiu* ? l. Wo have standard izing laboratories 


x*al\iii (v ol ? .1 Tin* Government laboratories. 


1/z (\ R L<nr.-- (>. Timm i- a bd.ointorv at Sibpui whore they do a certain 

animml uf testing. Now" lliev do it at Alij.m. Toil they do not do any standard izat ion. 

Di R /In/iknison . - So tai a- 1 know thc\ did nolliing in tin* wav ol eloctiical 
bMruments. U it the snne [dar, ;,s tli.il which Mr. lam i- iMVirinu In? -\. I rather 
think it mu vt be. To my knowledge llieie am tiro places m India where msituments 
mav be tested. Tlicic is one m Guleutta and one in Bombay, and both places are 
managed by tin* Government of India. 

(j y nu (••jnnnl give us the ]unpci deMgnulion nl tin- [dace? 1. I cimiot give you 

tbc nlfif ial designation of the pla< e. 

O t Arid you have never sen I an\ i nM l iimcnl- \ nm^idt ?~ - 1. Nn. 

O' | lave \<m got the appaiatu- neeev-aiv lor testing and -Linda ! di/.i ng ?- .1. Yes. 

O' y nu a re familiar of ionise with the testing an angements at the National Physical 
Laboratory at home. Could vim emv out in \m:i lalmialoiy 1 lie mine work?— A. AYe 

() y nll ,]o not think t hat them is any immediate need tm it — 1. M o have bad 
no application lor work of that kind up to the present. 

O' You ha\ e not been invited to do it?— .1 We have not been invited to do it. 
Lnde'i present conditions we could lioi < ope with any huge volume o| work ot tins 
deseript ion. We have got the instruments tor it but we have not gi> t the time. 

ft Would the w oi k be largely done by students under Mipoi vision ? -.1 . H w T ould 


i). A ad 1 bat i- <me td the best tones id instiuetion that you can give to tiro 
Mndents? .1.11 we do not give them loo much ot it. We could not for example keep 
a student doing nothing but te-t»ng‘ dating an eiiiite trim. 

O Sir Alin'd Jbmi ne ha- been good enough to give us a list ot tin' present- and past, 
Studeuls, Have you seen the list so tai a- von am concerned ? - - 1 - It only reached me 

last night. ill - r 

O' Will you look et the dfiist page when* the [.resent students have been given. 1 

m-c 1 bat they are lairly w ell-disti ibuted. They come tor the most part in your ease 
and also in other eases, from Bombay, having taken the degree of Bombay. I want 
pal til ularly to ask vmi vvbetlu'r you find tlios,. .students coming from Bombay are 
in .re highly qualified Iban others' tor taking advantage of the work done here? — A. 
It is a matter of some difficulty to institute a comparison between the graduates of 
the Bombay Pniveisitv and those of other Indian Universities. The difficulty arises 
in this way. If you look at the list you will find that among the Madras graduates we 
have two Honours graduates and it is almost impossible to compare the Honours gradu- 
ates nf one university with the ordinary graduates of another university. T should 
]i?tder not to make a definite statement with regard to the standard of education. 

Q Jt would he i onvenient if you could airange the list in order of merit ? — ^4 . Gene- 
rally speaking my impression is that far more depends on the abilities of the man 
than on the particular university at which be has been trained. The university may 
dc; a good deal but a lot depends on the natural abilities of the man. 
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Q' C^iii you supplement t li is list piepared I Sir All ml iiouine with your opinion 
upon tlio relative merits ui tin.* students ami upon how niui li ol that meiit \ou would 
atluhute lo natural qualifications, how much to tin* exertions ol the .student while 
here and how mueh to the university Irom which he came. 1 have not expressed myself 
quite as 1 slioulil h.i\e liked hut no doubt \ou understand what i want to arrive at 'i — .1. 
1 aiu airaid I am baldly prepared to do that. It is a mutter ot vei v considerable ditfi- 
culty. It the total nunilier ol students wen* large it would he possible to make a delimte 
statement but with only a dozen students altopethei 1 think it is almost impossible. It 
would not he possible to draw any safe inferences. 

Q. What we want to understand is to what extent the universities m India are 
aide to turn nul students lullv qualified to take advantage of ihe work done here. That 
i.- a point on which we want assistance and we want to go a little further and tind 
oul if ihe student tinned out h\ any university has eiiaraeleristies peculiar lo that 
un -versify. A])art from the universities ! think then* is a geueial impression that, the 

“ Victoria duhilee Tecliuieal Inslitute ” is doing extremely pood wmk. We want to 

know if you have found that impression to he justified ?- .1 . M\ impression is fhat 
it is doing mos! e\ei*lii*nt work of it*' kind. The work that we ale doimj is ni a di Heron l 
kind and there can la* no question ol competition between the two institutions. The 
scope of tin* instruction and the nature of ihe instruction are entirelv different in the 
two eases. 

fj. You have had .'•Indents from tin* Yictmia Te< l.nic.d Institute;* — I. In tile earlv 
da\^, among ihe first bah h ot student', we had three or tom They had taken a 

technical course at Ihe \ iefotin Terhnirnl Tnstilulc Sin* t ■ then wt have lound il 
impossible In admit any more student*- f'mm Ihe sami* institution on arount (d tin* fact 
that their knowledge of hbjhei mathematics is honelesslv inade- »te. It was an 

ex * eri merit . 

\ ou have des« rihed the sm I oi lesean h work pump on hen*. W ould \ou say it 
was ot min li the same kind as the le^eaich wmk heiap done in Ihe home iiiuveisit ie.s as 
<list inpuished horn Ihal which is going on at the .National Physical Lalmratorv m in 
ofhi*r publii institutions frequently eairied on undei the auspices ol Uoverumciil A . 
li is v el v hugely ol the ''nine type a" the ir-caii h wmk Ihal is going on m the lionie 
un i\ ersil les. 

fj Whatevir may lu* the ea*-e m yom depaitmci:! 1 understand ihal Ihe gcneiul 
policy ol the institute is In leave that soi I ot work as much as possible to the universities 
and In lake up the M.rl ot work lliul has been done at home by the Institution ol Media- 
meal Kup in t*er s and Civil Engineer* ,md s<, our 1 11 would he almost impos'ible lor 

us In i up ape in such wmk a" the N'honal Phvsieal Laboratory his been dump, heiaiise 
the amount of emieent i at mn oi « h..rl and Ihe demands o* our lime that il would 
involve. It wmild he almost impossible b»r tin head of 1 he depart ment to devote himself 
to sudi things undei present (ondilions j dtmild like to explain th.it although I am 
looking’ forward in tin* future lo hemp abb* to mad* the deelnea! depaiiiuent more and 
more a department tor research students, up io the present it has largely been a leaehinp 
depailmeiif and Ihe researches that have been earned mil have been done in spare 
moments a^* it were. 

U. To what extent do you devote yom lime to teaching' .!. Well at present the 
bulk of my lime is devoted to leadline I have pot ibre** hours lectin mg- to do on 
some davs and frequently uilhout any break and then in Ihe alternoons 1 have to organise 
and look after the laboratory work. 

(J. Ilow has that come about r— 1. The wav il has come about is this. When llm 
department was firsl started it was Imped that we should lie able to pel students who 
would be able to shut research work soon alter joining t he department We toimd Ihal 
such students were not available m India, and il v\ a- a < limce belvetn either not lakinp 
any students at all, or else admitting them and giving them the neo'ssjin liaininp tor 
enablinp them to engage in research aflerwaid- 

(K Tn that sense (lu* establishment id the dtpuilnmnt iia^ ! ecu a iaihuer A. 1 
believe that it will be all lipht m a short line, when erne «d ihe tedmual .ml engi- 
lieerinp eollepes in India begin to send mu their sludenN Lor iusfaiiee. Iheie aj*e the 

Enpineerinp Colleges in Poona and ?dadra- 1 hope ihal those eollepes will in time 

be able to supply us with students fit to lake up research work. Ip to I lie present we 

have been forced lo pive them the noeess ; u\ training’ oui. selves. 

Q. Will you turn to the tilth page ol i In* statement before you. There is an 
interest inp column showing what pa-l simlenls an* dome now. 1 should like to know 
whether you keep in touch with them and art* satisfied for the most pail that they 
are doinp pood work and doinp credit to the time spent here. Can you sav so definitely?' 
- Yes. They vvi ite to me oecasionally and in some ease*- 1 have opportiinif ics of 
ascertaining’ from their superior officers how they are petting on, and the replies 
received have in most cases been gratifying 
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i>. Have most of them got good appointments from tiu* financial point of view l” — A. 
Most of them are at present drawing salaries ranging from 100 to 200 rupees a month. 
Some (d them base been fortunate enough to start on its. 200 a mouth. Others have* had 
to he (onlent with lower salaries, hut in a comparatively short time some of them have 
been successful in obtaining an increase. I may also say that some private firms relu.se 
to offer any salary and tliev simply take the man ou probation, and after three or 
four months oi probation tlie\ oiler him a salary. 

(J. VVould \mi describe any of these as failures?- A. There is only one perhaps 
whom l should regard as a pail ml failure, owing mainly to his weak health. 

(>. Have any of these applied to \ou to leeomineml them ?— H . In some few* eases. 

U. Mot in general ?~ . 1 . Mol in general. The initiative lias had to he taken by 
nivself. In one or two ease I ha\e been asked to supply men with the same sort of 
training as those whom Iht' fitoi had previously engaged. 

(>, To pass to another maiter. J presume that you are allowed to undertake private 
work independent 1\ oI aoiii pi oiessoi sh i j) ? To what extent ha\e you done so?— .1. Yes. 
To a limited extent. Quite reienth, [ ha\e hdt it my duty to refuse an oiler which 
1 had because 1 could not spare the time for the purpose. 

{J. What is the miiine ol the work that \mi have done?- .1. 'The only work that 
l have (loin* in t ht‘ capacity of Consulting Engineer lias been for the Tata Hydro 
Elect? ic Tower Supply Company in tlie mallei of earning out tests and reporting on 
certain motors owned by the compain. 

Q. You have not done anything m the nature ot icseareli? .1. Mot lor any privale 

firm. 

(>, I should like to ask you to tell me hnefh what your ueiuleniic hislorx has been 
before you took up the piofessorsli ip here?— A. The first appointment I had was that 
of demonstrated ol Engineering at the -Nottingham Cimersilv College. The next 
was a leeluieship on Electro-technics at level pon| I mversilv College. YI \ next ap- 
pointment was a piofc.wwsh ip ol electrical ciigineci ing at Coopers Hill. 

(>. | low long weie you at Coopers 11 ill? A. Ahoul two vcais 1 was peimunenl 
jirdessor and another yeai 1 was visiting professoi. 

C < H what umveisity are \ ou a I). Sc.? — 1. Edinburgh 

O. Have vou had any woik.s expel lenee ? ■ I. I st‘i \ ed a complete uppient ire.ship 
with a (ilasgow electrical engineering jinn. 

(J. What lirm'-' - .1. MeWhiilei Keiu'ux^m A Co. 

(>. Will \ (iu tin n to youi printed note. I do not i|iiile nudeistaud w hat \ou mean 
by tlie Imlustiial I nlelligenec Depaifmenl, interred to in the hist paragraph which is 
to consist ot the Directors of Industries in the dillcrent ptnxinrcs. Is tiial a depait- 
meiil to he a go-hel ween between the Institute ol Science and the indusl lies ? — 1 . AI v 
idea was that the Directors ol Industries would have a knowledge ot the maiiutuotuie.i 
ot tlicii lespeetive districts, and they would also be in a position In form an opinion 
regarding the relative impoitamv of any reseaiehes that it might appear desirable to 
earn* out. The men al the technical research institutions would not have knowledge 
ot this dcsci ipl ion and bx tlie formal ion of a department of this kind, culled the 
Industnal Intelligence Department, the lesean li men could he kept inhumed of the 
needs ol the mauutaetuieis. That would simplify matins to a considerable extent. 

C Would vou mu much piclei to be in dner t eomiminieation with any one who 
wanted anv assistance horn \oiir department?--.!. I should. Hut it appears to me 
that the Dnecloi oi lndiistiies w ho goes about the countrv a good deal and gets, 
to know al : the manulai fillers and talks to them would piobably 1 m* in a better ]*osition 
to elicit inhumation fiom ihem than a man in a research institution whose time is 
laigclv devoted to Ins tesen robes and who has nol the opporl unit y oi coming into 
co n I >ic I with tin* manufacturers. Suppose you had a Direetoi ol Industries w ho visits an 
impoitanl man u facluring oolitic. He talks with the manufacturers there. They state 
I heir difficulties to him and tell him 1hat thev would like to have investigations curried 
out and the Director may put them into touch with a suitable investigator. The manu- 
facturer and the actual investigate! aie not likely to he brought into direct contact with 
each othei. That was my idea. 

(). In the last paragraph of your note you say 1 The addition of a section of electrical 
and mechanical engineering to the exiting sections of the Science ( 1 ongress would, 
I think, give it greater facilities for stimulating- industrial development \ Does tlie 
Science (’(ingress stimulate industrial development at present?--.). To mv knowledge 
it does not It is entirely divorced from industrial development, so far as 1 have hecn 
able to form an opinion. 

Q. Do you mean to say that it is devoted to theoretical subjects? — . 1. Yes, with 
the exception porhnp- of the section of agriculture. 

Sir IK /. Tatn.— IJ. You say in the first paragraph of your written evidence. ‘ 1 
therefore wish to suggest the desirability of establishing some definite system which 
will have for its object the bringing about of much closer co-operation than exists at 
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tile present time between manufacturers and invest i gators, and which will term a 
penn a nent connecting link between them. Is that the object that you hu\e in view in 
connection with the formation of the Industrial Intelligence Department Y— A . Ves. 

V- About hydro-electric power surveys, you say “This is well shown bv the lame 
hydro-electric plants of Norway winch are in some instances able to generate a horse 
power year at the extremely low cost of df> shillings, whereas in the most up-to-date 
modern factory, employing steam plant, the cost would be at least t'(» assuming' pre- 
war price of fuel. ” "Where did you get this figure!' — A. 1 got it from various published 
statistics regarding steam plants and hydro-electric plants. 1 

Q. You mean tMJ per year per horse power!"- . 1. Yes. 

(K Ami anything below* that w ould he unattainable Y - . I . Ye«*. 

Q. latter on you say “ Tbe iailure ol the fuel sujtj ly will completely cripple a 

heat engine plant. The steadily increasing cost ot tucl will in coijim* id time make it 

increasingly difficult for iieat engine plants to pioduce power at a reasoualde enst.“ We 
have had heat engine plants tor a numbei of years and our expel icnc<« has nut l M *eri 
tliat Y . 1 . f was md contemplating the piesent time nor the immediale iuture, hut 
rat her tbe distant future. 

(J. All that you mean is tliat it is getting dearer and dearer!''- ,1. Yes. We -hall 
go on t oi a considerable time Bui ultimately we shall he pulled up. 

(>. You suggest tliat a wry complete survey be made ol the available water power 

<>l India. By whom should this survey be made!"— .1. By the ( inv cr nmeii f of India I 
am suggesting the establishment ol a special department for the purpose. 

Sir F. IJ. Shinirt.- (). It tliat kind ot thing were done b\ ( o>\ e* nmcnl, who would 
do it y Do vim think that the ( »o\ einnumt ollinaU would do il Y — I ihii.k it could 
be done, 

Su IK J. Tula- Q. Don't you think it would be better to have i laiiied on b\ 
piivale enter pi [sc, provided it n earned on in a satistaetorv niannei Y .1 Ye**. 1 think 
that piivale firms and private individual^ should he given every possible eneoin aiiement 
m that diieetion. 

You think they should be given encouragement!'— 1. And help it neeessaiv, 
and all possible facilities. 

Mr (\ h\ Li nr.- (J You suggest that the Department ol Indu-tnal Intelligeme 
should consist ol the Dircctm-s of Industries in the ditlerent provinces and the object 
is to bring the mamilnelureis and i n vest iga Ini s cIomt togethei. into closer eo-oper.it ion 
1 would siiggt'sf that the giealei the actual advamc ot the paitieuhu maimhu hue. the 
I e 'S will < 1c Diieitor ol lndustiies Inve to do with it They have concerimd themselves 
hitherto with the Miiallei t h iiig «* Y - I. What I had in view in (halting lhe.se lines was 
the case ol tin* small manulaetuier who pel haps did not knov ol the existence oi nn\ 
i nstitut ions w hieh might be helpful to him. 

(J. We had e\ nleiiee iiom Sir Allied Bourne that lefeienee- ate made bv Ihovin- 
cial Directors to the Institute ot Science. There ale Provincial depai Inients in Madias 
ami in the (’nited Piovinees Do you find many leierenee- coming' from .Madias or the 
Pnited Provinces I ml list i in 1 depai Inients!" .1 So taj as my own department is < oneerned 
1 have never had any. But my ehemieaJ colleagues would be able lo speak with more 
authority on the point. 

(>. Did you get any leleieiues f j om the military peopled - .1 No Not so jar as 
my department is eoneei ned . 

D. About ii ydro-eloclrie sites one leason vv by people aie not lakiim to il icadilv 
is the extraordinary diftinilty in getting sanction 'There is eoiisulei aide doubt a- to 
tbe title to water. In some eases you have got ( inv eminent jungles and sometime- it 
is a mixture of (iovermnent land and private land. And there i- gieaf doubt as to the 
use ot the water. Has anything been done in ofhei eountiie'- so far a- \ou know to 
settle such questions Y — . 1 . The only sort of legislation that lu^ been attempted on the 
point is, as far’ as J know, that dealing with the compulsory purchase ot land which is 
repaired for the power transmission line, the object being to make it impossible for a 
private individual to thwart a power supply company by relusing to sell them the 
necessary land. 

Q- Where is this!'— .1. Legislation on this point has been discussed in England and 
also in the United States. 

Q. That of course is a public thing, more or le^ of a t .«iblie nature, lint a hvdio- 
eloefrieal scheme need not neees.saiilv be a public concern at all. Jf might he a purelv 
private concern}'- — A. The idea is that even a private concern should be able to effect 
compulsory purchase. It would not generally involve any great sacrifice on the put! 
of the person who is compelled to sell the land, because in some eases the amount of 
land required is only a small strip. The object of having definite legislation on this 
point is to prevent the success of a pnver supply com jinny from being jeopardised bv 
unreasonable obstruction on the part of individuals. 
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(J. With leterence to o\ er-l;ip|iiit”‘ you think that it i< tully desirable tiiat each 
workci .should be !uil\ informed ot what m being done by his fellow- workers elsewhere. 
At what si aye should they be informed of what is being' done by other men working ai 
(he same subject ?— .1. 1 do not think that you could possibly make any hard and 
last lule about the matter. 

(J. In that ea-e still le^s «-i>iild you eompel a man to make it known from the 
beginning Quite so. 

(J. Would yon suggest that what could be made known should be made known Y — .1 
l think that thm is one of the function-. which the Science Congress could very profitably 
perform It brings workei- in different parts of India into contact with each other and 
enables them to aseeituin w lint other-. are doing 

Sit E. //. Sfrtnn f . — Q. How often doe- the Science Congress meet:' — A. Once a 

year. 

Q. How Ion” ‘r 1. Tlirec oi tour dav - 

Mr. ('. E . Loir. O. It only bring- a few leading men. 1 1 does not bring everybody: 

- A. It does not Hut il is likely to be moie and more representative as time goes on. 

f)r. E. f I (> j)L I a yon . O Is it no! analogous to the British Association? — . I. It is 
intended to take the pine oi the Briti-h Association in India 

Mr. ('. E Lou .— C- The distances being gieat in India, vou have to spend a week 
in jotnneyiii” and then it is diflieult to seeuie icgula? attendance r- .1. Tliai is so t 
undoubtodlv . 

Sir /*’. //. Sfnnttf. Q. Wouhl vou develop \oin note a litlle iurtliei and say that 
\ on < onsidri that h\ drn-electrio s* hemes ale an urgent need at the present 
time?--.!. I do no! consider il a question of immediate urgency but il undoubtedh 
will become one lor Inline generations and il seems to me that anything that we can 
do to reduce tin* present rate of fuel (oiisumplion wall hr a bcnetil to futuie generations. 
Now lake the* question ot the application ot powej In munv eases it does not mutter 
vim \ much w hello i we use h\ dio-elecl i ic [lower o l theimal power. But so lai as (me 
can see at the present time, tlnie .ip* eeilain applications which, absolutely requite 
the use ot thermal power. Take the piobhmi of the pmpul-ion ol ships, toi example. 
What should we <lo it we had no fuel supplies' \\V should have to revert to tin* old 
da\s <d sailing ships, aiol my jd»*a is (hat in view ol the fact that our supplies of fuel 
an* L’ladualh running short, we should ;k far as posable attempt I" limit them hi 
those applications in connection with which they an* absolutely essential. Now tala 
a textile mill 'I here is no reason whv this should Use thermal novvei il il can go! 
hydro-elect i ic pnvvei Then* is as i( were o<> j ipf ith at mu toi' it hoin a national point 
of view*. 

Q. Such a survev will be a piotra<ie<l ami very eostlv proee-s ?— 1 It would have to 
be done grnduulh . 

O. And is il you? idea that il should be uudert iken by tin* various "Provincial (lov- 
ermuents? ---.1 . I think that will In* tin* best way of dome the thing. 

Q You mean tliiougli the Ibddu Woik- Department y I. Yes. Fmler some cen- 
tral control. 

Q. For all India r- i. Ye-. 

(j. In the meanwhile if any responsible private person came along and wished to 
take up such a survey, vou would encourage him I* — .1. T should by (‘very means. 

Sir l>. ./. Tufa (K Suppose a private firm cundm led such a survev, should not 
the privah firm !>«• t*i\en primitv over otheisy 1. I undoubtedly think so. You could 
hardly expect a private firm to incur expenditure on work of this kind without deriv- 
ing some benefit \ rom it. 

O. What would you sav of a Government that refused suclr rights?— 1. 1 do 
not think that would be fair on the part of the ( Jov eminent . 

Sir E. If. Sh trait. (>. With reference to \ our suggestion tor the creation oi an 
Industrial Intelligence Department, do vou contemplate that tin* Director of Indus- 
tries should necessarilv have any scientific knowledge ?- ,1 Not nerossarilv. He should 
he a good organiser and the sort of man who can elicit information from other people* and 
bring investigators and maiiiifaeturem into contact with each other. 

(>. Your idea is that lie should rather focus the needs arid wishes of the manufae- 
tui els and present them in a suitable toriu to the investigator ? — A . That is so. 

<1 In regard to the co-ordination of research, would what you say bear on the 
desirabilit v or necessity of a central research institute? Have* you any view's on the 
subject !" - A. 1 have no definite view.* on this point. In certain eases Dm question 
v ei v largelv depends on the nature of the researches with which von are dealing. 
There are some ivpes of research that require cxceediuglv expensive equipment and it 
would appear to be a waste of money to duplicate such equipment. In other eases, where 
the equipment is of a comparatively inexpensive kind, I see no objection to adopting 
the principle of a number of local centres rather than one central institute. 
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Q. Lu tlie work on whirl] you air engaged pal tieularly , what would you >ay with 
.rderenee to thilt y — A. The eijin puient is ot a vci\ expensive type. 

(J. And you think that the ueeds oi India lor a good many yeais to come would 
he met by having one central institute:' —A. So far as my mi h feet ronreined I think 
so. Yes. 

Mr, A. Chattcrtoii. — Q. In auswer to Dr. ilopkinson you spoke about the researches 
that are being conducted in your laboiatoiy. Would y ou mind supplementing that by 
stating whether these researches air u*ed as a method of leaching 01 whether 
they are conducted lor determining a definite >olution of a particular 
problem? — A. Doth objects an* served simultaneously, 1 think. Students engaged in 
an original investigation are tiaiued m methods oi rescaidi and at the same time the 
main object of the research is the solution ol a partieui.u pinhlem. Roth objects arc 
attained at the same time. 

(J. Are these problems which aie tackled jh your laboratory Lit peculiar to 
electrical engineering in India or are they oi a general character?- 1. So iar they have 
been oi a perfectly general character and have had no special rclcrence to Indian 
'*ond i 1 ions. 

(). Aie there any problems which ym know al present who h .i 1 1 * pe, uliai and 
which it js dcsiiable to tab 1 up and investigate? .1. Aot that 1 am nwnie ot. Jl you 
examine reeent inv estigat ions mi electrnal eng i neej ing you will find that they are of a 
general nature 1 and that they have no leiatmn to local conditions. At the same lime 
ft D (jinte possible that (jiiestioji" max arbe which liaxc a healing on Inca! conditions, 
lo take an instance- some manutaet upts at home continue vendr v to India instru- 
ments with paper scales. Jkipei scab's aie satisladory in Rangale •> and other places 
m which the climate mme or less approaches tlmt ot Knglaml. »1 von "end instru- 
ments ot this type to Rom bay tin 1 v are tendered useless m ,i short lie e. That is an 
instance wheje local conditions come in and it is roneeiv aide that to a limited extent 
/esearches of this kind might be (-allied out. But the scope ol Midi ieM\udies would 
He very limited. 

(). Then* is another point ahoul the students who join tlie eledro-lei Lineal depart- 
m "ii t Do x mi think that they have had a siittn-jently good prel mi mai y training' in 
meelianical engineering ? i. They have hail no tiaining m meeiian ica ! engiueei ing 
whatever and by suitably ananging the courses we have to give them tin necessaiv 
no'ihanical tiaining. An inijiortant pait of the framing consists nt the vacation (nurses 
ol piactieal work. Dim mg- the three months vacation the student is sen f into works 
"it her connected with some ( oivci lieent dep n linrnt nr belongnm to a pnv.ite Mini. lie 
Lets additional framing m the use oi tool and the handling oi maihme^ ,md gains a 
tiist-hand knowledge of vxorkslmp imitine. 

flow many veals’ couise is that?- .1. It i a tlnee yeais’ coimm' 

(J. Do you think you have adeiju Me I.imImcs |m tiamMig m nos hainca! engi- 
n eei mg ?- J. We do not poss -ss -iilln lent lac ilit ie- ai i i:«‘ ' n " 1 1 < u r<* tm spe' i,il i v ing’ in 
media n ical engineering, and if has nexei been out aim to do m. The meidia n ieal 
Training which our men icceive has been shown by piactieal experience to be sufficient 
tor the special type ol man whom it is mu object in turn out. 

t K What is tlie spe< lal lype ot man?- 1. A man who is lapalde nj taking charge 
ol decimal j)I;i i)1 . There ale some braneln 1 ' ol dediieal engineering with which we 
do not attempt to deal at all. 'lake elect i o-cliem ist ry. A’ Dal is an important hrandi 
and we do not attempt to deni with it at all. We cannot touch it now. 

(). Js it desirable that facilities for research in elect lo-clieiiiLliy and deetio-metal- 
iurgy should be iustituled in this count i v ? - A . J think it is 1 think that in all proba- 
bility there is (juife an important future tor dcctro-diem idiy m India. 

(>. Doubl you indicate at all whole a suitable place tm taking up siidi vvmk would 
be? Aretheio any peculiar laeilities mpiiied such as liy dro-dectrie power and so forth? 
■— 1. That would be the prime < onsiderut ion. r.umdv tlie possibility ol hm ire at one’s 
disposal large amounts of cheap energv. 

(J. Is the Indiau Institute of Science at Bangalme a Mutable place tor eleetro- 
teclmieal developments ol that diaiader?— .1 . To a limited extent it would lie. If 
would not be suitable lor huge male experiments. Rower would be mtlior expensive. 
It is fairly (heap compared with other places m India but it is doubtful whether at the 
rate the institute has to pay for power at the present time you < mild cm i v out experi- 
ments on a very large scale. 

Q. That is merely" a (pies! ion oi the cost ot power? — .! Yes. 

(>. Letting alone the 'juestiou of cost is if a physical possibility to get the amount 
ot [lower that you W’ant in Bangalore tor huge scale eleetio-mdallmgieal expei mients ? 
— A. It would not be under prevent renditions, because the present r.ipac *it\ of the 
transmission line would be insufficient to deal with very huge amounts of power. 
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Q. A iv you speaking of the local transmission line or the longer transmission line? — 
J. The longer transmission line lief ween Bangalore and Sivasamudram. What J mean 
l>y large scale experiments is, say, exjierimeuts with an electric* furnace taking three 
thousand kilowatts or something of that kind. Anything not exceeding 500 kilowatts 
would he a small scale experiment. 


Wmxk.sn No. 1208. 

Die- G. -I. Fowi.kr, I). Sc,, L’.J.c.. I* rojessnr of A jtjthcd (.'hr in 1st rtf. Indian 
Institute of Science , Han ynlore . 

WlU I I’KN EviIlhXCh. 

My evidence is given with some reserve, as 1 have not spent a great deal of time 
in India and I have not had actual control of an Indian industry. 

I have however considerable experience in connection with endoa\ ours to improve 
the methods oj manulactmc nt shellac* both lime 1 and in England and while studying 
sanitary problems hnlh in 1 SIC Mi and PMIb I base of course had opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with thcgcneial conditions which prevail in India. 

During th«» \e;n which I have spent as Pi < lessor ot Applied Chcmistix in the 
Indian Institute ot Science, numerous technical problems have been investigated under 
in \ direction. I max mention parlieulaih the utilization ot mahua ilowers and various 
grains in fermentation industry and the preparation and use ot indigenous dves. 

I propose to flea I gciicinlly in I ho follow ing paragiaphs with the \arioiis subjects 
ol inquiry suggested bx the Cumin ission. 

1 am ol opinion that no industn can flourish where llio manufacturer declines 
lo lake lespoimibil it \ and risk. Grant* in aid In Govcrnmcuit must lie onlx lor increasing 
facilities lor obtaining working capital or plant, hut the Government should not he 
asked to heal risk oilier than that common to any fonn of credit 

'the forms ol Government aid which serin lo me least objectionable aie- 
(a) Loans w ifli interest. 

(/if Supply ol machinery and plant on the hire purchase system. 

(c) Exemption for a limited pel iud ot the profits of new undei takings from 
inconi(*-tax. 

The best hum of siiperx ision would he the appointment cl ( iox eminent Dirc'itois with 
defined power I’m the peiiod dining which dnecl assistance 1 lasts. 

Then* is no doubt that noticeable benefits lo industn mas he drri\ed from ic"caiclics 
made liv Go\ ei nmciit Departments or Jicscun h Institutes. Sandalwood oil, indigo, 
cheing and tanning ate cases in point. 

1 am of opinion howexer that the cos! ot such investigations should he borne either 
by an Association of a number ol firms interested m by individual firms. The fees 
should be paid in no st eases to the Government Department or ltcxcareh Institute 
engaged in the* researches and equitably divided between ihc department and tile indi- 
viduals actualh engaged upon the rosea lobes. In this wav no personal difficulties need 
arise. Patent fees and shares ot piotils can he similarh dealt with. It would always 
he open to n maoulaeluicr or group of manufacturers to ask for the servlet's of a given 
indix jd ual , wlm migiit be liberated under specific conditions by the authority under 
which he normallv woikocl. Fees might be lower in the case* of firms who did not object 
to publication of results. 

Besides such direct aid to industries, Government Departments or Besoareh Insti- 
lulcs would he continuously investigating problems of general interest on their own 
initiative and publishing Die results. 

I am of opinion that an Imperial Department of Ghemieal Industn can he usefully 
crealed, ha\ing its headquarters at some suitable* centre and wit li branches throughout 
India. 

I am clearly of opinion, however, that the* development of industry calls in a special 
degree feu indix id ual initiative Tt would he essential therefore* that promotion should 
he h\ merit only and not h\ seniority and that only a portion of the stipend should 
lie fixed, large fiecdnm being allowed for the earning of fees by individuals on the 
lines indicated under the preceding paragraph. 

The Indian Intitule of Science is well -suited to be tire headquarters of such a 
department for the icason particularly that it is possible to work without strain at any 
season of the year. It is roughly equidistant from Calcutta and the large towns of 
Cenbal India and the Fnited Provinces and is well-siruated in regard to Southern 
India and Hyderabad where raw materials of many kinds are abundant. 
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Deal Evidence, 19ih Febhuahy 1917. 

wI UMiSr"^K? * eT k®d iigt of P Mt and p»#ent students of the Institute will be found in the written evident* of 

Dr. E . Hopkimon. — Q . For the benefit of some of us will you tell us what your 
professional career has been ?— A. I was educated at Manchester. 1 am a Doctor of 
Science of the University of Manchester. 1 was lecturer in the Chemical department 
there for a number of years. I was lecturer in Metallurgy, and afterwards joined the 
service of the Manchester Corporation in connection with the sewage disposal scheme 
and became Superintendent of the Sewage works there and controlled an annual expendi- 
ture of <tMo,00() on revenue account, besides being* responsible lor the ehemicul side 
of the design of the works costing about £400, 000, 1 suppose. In 1001 1 was made 
Consultant to the Corporation with freedom tor piivafe practice, ami at the same time 
I went back to the staff of the university as lecturer on Bacteriological Chemistry, atid 
as a matter of fact 1 still hold that appointment in an honorary capacity* Decently I 
started the organisation of a laboratory there, known as the Frynkland laboratory, in con- 
nection with the question of nitrogen which includes the question of the disposal of 
Bewage, and the action oi manures in relation to agriculture. 

Q. Does it include the. extraction of nitrogen I mm the atmosphere? — .1 . We have 
not tackled that. It does to this extent, that it includes research on the .fixation of nitrogen 
by bacteria, but not on the electrical side. I may sav thal in my consultant capa- 
city I have been consulted by a large number oi authorities, part iculailv the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. J was over lime in India in 1900 dealing with the pollution of the 
Ilughli. In 1909 T was heie advising tun t inted Pn>\ iuces, ami ai that time ] was 
particularly interested in the development of shellac manufacture. ’ have had since 
large experience in that at home in connection with firms in India. 1 have also had 
occasion to go to New York to advise about the disposal of the sewage of orator New 

Q. Your experience lias been extraordinarily varied, varied in particular direc- 
tions in which you can be of particular assistance to us. During the time that vou 
w r erc engineer in the service 1 of the .Manchester Corporation, what wun vour title ?— -d . 
I was Superintendent of the Sewage works at one time ami more recently 1 have been 
consulting chemist. 

Q. But before 1904 you devoted your whole time to the work of the corporation, 
and were not permitted to take outside work? — .1. No. 

Q. Since 1904 you have been acting as consultant chemist with perfect freedom 
to take up work of any sort?— .1. "YY ith certain limits, f could only he awav from 
Manchester a fortnight at a time without leave. ] was not allowed to leave the country 
without leave. 

Q. Viceroys are subject to such restriction.', are they not ? During that time you held 
a professorship or lectureship in connection with tlm Bactci inlogical laboratory at 
Manchester ? — A, ^ es. I was under Professor Delepine, but in more recent, years I 
have been more independent.. 

Q. Is the Chemical department independent of the purely Baetei inlogical depart- 
ment? — A. Entirely, but I was for a number of years with Professor Delepine as a 
member of the Public Health Laboratory, and after that the connection was severed 
by the different arrangements made, and 1 had an entirely independent appointment 
in the Chemical department. My lectureship was transferred from the Public Health 
department 1o the Chemical department, where I was given a laboratory of my own 
under my immediate control. 

Q. You were a member of Dr. Delepine’s stall, and that particular department was 
doing a large amount of work for public bodies? — A. That is so. 

Q . Were you then free, in anv sense, to undertake private work of the same nature 
that the laboratory wuin doing?— A. Yes, I had a special personal arrangement with 
Professor Delepine which worked extremely well. 

Q. We shall be glad to hoar the outline of it?- .1. J shall he glad to tell vou the 
conditions. The 'arrangements were briefly these. Thai in am thing* where the labora- 
tory wae made use of 25 per rent of the fees went to the laboratory. Tf I did all the 
rest of the work, then T took 75 per cent. Tf T asked for the assistance of anyone 
in the laboratory, then I took half. If 1 merely brought the work to the laboratory 
and did not do any of it myself, I only took 25 per cent. That is in all eases where it 
involved experimental work in the laboratory; anything that was merely concerned 
with my own work outside, such fys the giving of evidence, or making inspection, etc., 
that the laboratory did not claim. For example, T have been engaged wdtli Professor 
Delepine on the question of the Bolton water-supply. We have gone out together 
making examinations : for the time spent outside, or going up to London, no claim 
was made by the laboratory but of anything for the analyses of the samples' they took 
their proper share. On the other hand sometimes Professor Delepine would have a 
large ^search entrusted to him, part of which he wished me to help him with, and 
then we would adjust matters equitably. 
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Q. He himself is personally free, I presume, to take private work?— 4. I believe so, 
though 1 speak with some reserve, lie was at one time, 1 know, but I am not sure 
whether bis salary has not been made so large that all the fees go to the laboratory. I 
really don’t know. J 

Sir h. 11. Stewart. Q. llud you a fret* hand as to the work which you brought 
to the laboratory, or took outside?—.!. Absolutely. b 

P') lf"pkin$°n.—Q. Supposing there had been an outbreak of enteric at some 
public, institute supposed to be due to contamination of water, and an investigation had 
to be made; that might either be brought to you privately or be brought to the 
laboratory in the ordinary course?- A. 1 have had to do it. r 

Q. \\ ould there not be a conflict of interest between you and tbe laboratory? A. 

There never was. * ’ 

Q. \ou must not judge things entirely from your own experience. J want you to 
look at it from an impersonal point of \iew?--.L. 1 quite agree, but perhaps 1 am" inter- 
rupting. 

Q. Not at all?— .1. In that case, for example, there was the case of the David 
Lewis Oniony where they had an uutbieuk. We investigated tbe question of water- 
supply, Professor Delepine and I together. It came to me first. The rule that I 
always made was that anything of a medical nature, on which I would 
not give an opinion, such as the question of enteric, I took as a mutter 
nf course to Professoi Delepine, and we arranged how the work was to 
be done, and we worked i! together, and in that ease the work came very largely 
under his responsibility, although in actual fact 1 believe this particular portion of It 
was first of all brought to me. J,»as a matter of fact, was personally responsible for 
the sewage disposal at the Colony, and lor certain work thole 1 had 'fees, quite inde- 
pendent of the laboratory, and that of course came directly under my cognisance; but 
the point 1 wish 1o make is that in a ease like that there would be certain things such 
a* investigation to see whether the enteric organism was there, which I should not 
undertake, and I would not wish to take that responsibility. I would only take res- 
ponsibility for things I was qualified to do. 

You think it quite possible to frame regulations in such cases which will safe- 
guard the interests of the institution?- .1.1 am certain of it. 

U- And a\oid anything in the nature of disputes or insinuation that either one 
interest or the other was favoured?- .1. 1 am sure of it. In regard to our relations 
in a business capacity, these were the happiest; we never had the smallest difficulty. 

U- Would you not. regard it as an essential lea tore of such regulations that the 
Director or tin* Principal, or whoever is the head of the institution", should be fully 
acquainted with e\er\ case of the uature of which \<>u aie speaking?- -A. I think that 
is desi table. 

Q- In detail as well as the nature of the work? .1. I think upon the whole that is 
desirable. 

<>. You would not pul it more strongly than being desiiable; v>u would not say 
it w.is essential to really smooth working? — A. I don't know' that it is altogether essen- 
tial in all these cases. There are matters of small detail which if you wony too much 
about would create the friction you wish to avoid. Taking the liberal view 1 T think 
the Director should know all that is going on, in order that there should be co-ordina- 
tion of the work. 

Q. 1 don’t wont to ask you questions of a more personal nature than necessary 
and if yo i feel it to la* so, decline to answer, but taking your arrangements here in 
the Institute of Keiem e, they are not quite, I understand, of the nature that you have 
been describing. You are under agreement as a professor?— A. That, is so. 

(>. Lor a term ? — A . Y<*s. 

<>. And there is no obligation, at the expiration of the term, for the continuance 
of the agreement on either side? — A. No. 

Q. To what extent are you unfettered as regards taking private work ? — A . So far 
I have no restrictions put upon me at all, except the somewhat vague phrase that the 
opinion of t lie Council shall be necessary to the working of the department. I think 
that comes in the general by -law’s of the institution. 

y. Does that, constitute an obligation, in your opinion, to bring anything before the 
Council that you may be engaged upon?- A. T don’t think so, except in a large case I 
should certainly do sn. In small matters I should not think it necessary. It rather 
follow’s from what 1 have been just saying that very small things are apt to create 
possible misapprehension, and to waste people's time in discussion, but in large matters, 
for instance, the question of mv position as Consulting Adviser to the Government 
of India on the question of acetone; that was brought, before the Council and passed. 
But in matters for instance like this, if somebody asked me to analyse samples of 
material and there was a fee of a few 1 guineas, I think it would be trifling to occupy 
the time of the Council. 
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Q. It might he desirable that some sort el apportion should he made as to the work* — 
A. Certainly, as I have said, I would he perfectly willing that the whole thing should 
be regulated and organised on some such simple basis as ] have just sketched out, I 
think that would he perfectly equitable, hut at present there is no definite system in the 
matter. 

Q. 1 take it from what you say that you think that the regulations ought to be 
further defined and strengthened in that respect, in the sense that, the professor, who- 
ever he may he, ought to he under obligation to inform the Council more fully than is 
provided for at the present moment*- -A. 1 think that if matters developed things should 
he put on a better footing. That is quite reasonable from even point of view. * 

Q. As part of that, business footing you suggest ii. your e\ idence that there should 
be some arrangement for the division of lees?-.l. I think that in the end it would 
conduce, to smooth working throughout. 

Q. Take Ihe case which you have just mentioned, your work done in acetone for 
the Government of India, set a^idc lor the moment the question of that being war work, 
supposing it was ordinary peace work, I understand that it G occupying your whole 
time ? -d . Hardly so, not my whole tun**. It was the main tiling, hut there were a 
Hum her of other things that I had In look after at the same time. 

Q. Supposing at that time there were other matters which were not directly con- 
nected with the institution and which were occupy mg the whole oi \oiir time, and for 
which you received a remuneration, and at the same time that von wen* receivum a 
stipend as professor, how can you justify such an arrangement i’ the interests of the, 
institution*- A. 1 should justify it in this wav, that when — I ma; >ut it without heim* 
egoistic — the incumbent of a post has a large amount of work to d< m the ordinary way 
in peace lime, there would he more and more possibility of assGtanre, am 1 he becomes 
more and more in the position of a director oi a large office. It is not a question 
altogether of the actual personal lime of the head of the department; if is the thought 
that lie puts into it. for instance, tin* head oi a large business is not concerned to 
spend the wdiole of his time in om* part ol his works, but he co-ordinates the whole thing, 
lie nun sit in liG room the whole day and never move out of it, \ef flu* whole place is 
moving round. It presupposes ample assistance. At present f lie eomlil ion of things is 
not altogether satisfactory because one lias not the adequate number of responsible 
assistants, but if you are to do the kind of work that this place could do, you must have 
an ample stall, and you must get the best \aluc out of the head of a department. You 
must give Imn ample assistance and then tin' amount of work turned out under his 
supervision is practically unlimited 

G. W ould you say that such an extreme case* as J put is justified by the busines: 
it brings to tin* institute and aim by the opportunity it gj\< s for the professor to give 
instruction in research work to the students; an* tlio^e two factors sutlicient to justify 
the* stipend of the professor w ho was encaged all his lime in other remuneraf ive work*-— 
A. You are assuming a case that should not ivallv arise, because y on assume that the 
professor is engaged all his lime in other remunerative work. 1 don't think if the 
department was really run as ii should he that that ease should arise, because his 
time should not he occupied in that way; But even as it is, I can say this, 1 have felt 
justified in the time I have put into acetone, for just, those reasons you have mentioned, 

1 know' that the students who have been working under me there have gained technical 
experience of a sort w hich otherwise they would not have got, and ] think they appre- 
ciate that fact. 

Q. Do requests for work of any sort come direct to you or to the Director of the 
Institute* — A . If T may judge from my corres|>ondenre, they are coming more and 
more directly to ine. 

Q. I presume in the ordinary course you would at once consult with the director? — 
A. I do in mauy cases. Thor** are some things of a -minor nature which I don’t think 
I specifically mention to him. 

Q. Are the requests which come to you generally from manufacturing businesses 
or from public bodies; or what is their nature?— A. 1 have had a number from manu- 
facturing businesses, and 1 might take an instance which will indicate the way I deal 
with matters. T had a firm in Bombay who wrote to ask me for certain information. 
They gave me certain figures and enquired whether T thought it was a good proposition 
for making ammonium chloride from Bombay gas liquor. 1 said they might send 
me first of all an analysis of the liquor. Tlo-v could not get it, 7 said, “ Send me a 
sample, we will analyse it for you for a certain fee, and send me the fee along.” They 
sent it, and I made enquiries at home about the plant, and got the figures. The 
other day wdien T happened to he in Bombay I saw the representative of the firm in 
question. He was very grateful for all that T had clone. I really forget whether I 
submitted the matter to the director. At any rate the only question of fees so far 
has been the matter of Rs. (10 for the analysis. Whether anything developed out of 
it afterwards has not vet transpired. If it became something more than a matter of 
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interchange of letters and correspondence, and really became a business proposition 
which was going to occupy some serious part of my attention, 1 should naturally 
bung it to tlie director's notice. I am not sure whether i have not done so, 

Q. What are the arrangements made* for publication of any research work in the 

Institute? A. 1 have not had occasion to publish anything myself, but there is the 

Institute Journal in which researches are published. 

(J. You might undertake a piece of research work for a private firm, of which 
the results were of public advantage, would not a difficult situation arise there, probably 
obligation to the private linn from whom you roeeive remuneration would preclude pub- 
lication to a great extent; a» the same time it would be very much in the public interests 
and also in the interests of the institute that liny should be published. (Jan you suggest 
au\ means by which such a difficult situation can be met, with due regard to all 
interests?- A. That inudves wn diflh nil question indeed, because it is a question 
of the value of the information. No doubt there is in format ion in the hands of 
piivatc firms which tin* public would like In have in order to use it lor their own advan- 
tage, although the firm ma\ lia\e spent a very large muu in obtaining it, therefore it 
heroines a question of equit\. In ras*s o! tiiat sort if would 1 m* neeessin to define your 
position al the outset and define the position of the linn. If ihe firm desired the secrecy 
then it would be paying heavily for it, and the institute would reap the benefit of it. 
This is the opinion at home to a ven large extent. I sometimes think, if T may say so, 
using the term in its strict significance, that the academic authorities do not sufficiently 
realise what the value of icelmieal information is. A number of my friends say, “ I 
cannot understand these manu lael urers, they are so secretive." We know that there 
are sonic* manufacturers whose secrets do not amount to much, but on the other hand 
there are firms such as a firm I know of in Manchester wlm spend many thousands 
pounds and patent devices as a result of that large expenditure, which, if they were 
to be given Freely to the public, would mean groat injun to the firm Therefore it is 
a very large* question which must be dealt with as far as possible on principles of equity. 

(). But you think that regulation* can be framed and agreements made* with the 
staff of an institution which would provide* for such cases fairly, both from tin* point 
of view of public interest and that of ihe institution ? — 1. 1 think that is so. The 
situation most be faced here more than at home. Of course* it has been considered 
very earefnlly in the United State's, a-> you probablv know, and there* are various schemes 
there for carrying emt ihe* exploitation of patents. 

Q. Will vou tel! us what is the* arrangement in the United States?— A. There is 
a scheme which lias been worked with considerable success which was describee! before 
the* Might]) International Congress of Applied Chemistry. Professor Kennedy Duncan 
has written on the* subject, and it owes its genesis to Mr. Cottrell. Principally the 
method is by what is known as the* Besearch Corporation, i.o., a number of responsible 
and well-known individuals who are* willing to put down certain sums of money to 
ex i doit processes or invent ions or patents which se*e*m to be* likely to be of benefit to the 
public in general. At first that money is only spent on experiments and in modest 
salaries. As the experiments develop, and a manufacturer, for instance, desires to 
make use* of the* invention, it is still under the* control of the Besearch Corporation, 
the fees are paid to it, and by and by the thing* begins to finance itself as it goes 
on, hut all the* time the money is held in trust for the public. The salaries paid 
to the* workers in tin’s corporation increase as the reeoinD increase, and so the tiling 
finance's itsedf as it goes along. T am speaking from recollection. It occurred to me 
that this mi'dif be interest iny* to the Commission, but T have not got the actual reference 
before me. It i* in the Institute* library. It lias o<*emrred to me as possible that the 
Government possibly in combination with private individuals, might form such a corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Ts this a sketch of things that actually happened? — A. Yes. 
One thing that developed very successfully on those lines is tin* electrical condensation 
of fumes from metal work. 

Mr. A. Chaltcrton.— Q. What is the name of this university?- — A. It is not an 
university. The University of Pittsburg lias worked on those lines, I believe in 
conjunction with the 3lc*e:irrh Corporation.* 

Sir F. II. Stewart.- Q. Supposing A was a member of this corporation and 
obiained its help in a certain direction, and B, who was a competitor of A went to this 
institution for help in tlx* same direction as A*. Could B get such help?- A. Certainly. 

l)r. E. HopLhnson. — Q. You answered Sir Francis Stuart that B would get the 
full benefit of the work done by A, will you explain bow that is? — A . That is to say, 
if T may fake this can* for example, the ease 1 had in mind about the condensation "of 
fumes. Supposing A was a zinc works and spent a great deal of money in finding 
a method of condensing fumes, and B was an antimony works, or any other works want- 
ing information to condense its fumes. Tie would have the advantage of all the experience 

* Pee supplementary note printed after oral evidence. 
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that had been gained by A, but lie would have to pay for the specific application of the 
.same to his own particular problem. II he came second lie would have to pay a higher 
fee than A who came first. 

Q. I bad a difierent case in mind. Supposing 3*011 worked up a method of distilling 
sandalwood oil for a certain individual ami it was a success, and another asked fur 
that information, what then?— /I. Then as 1 say it would be a question of how much 
he was wanting to pay for it. If it was not protected, then anybody can take it up, 
but if the firm A had spent a large amount of money in acquiring this information — 
one is assuming that it is a thing that could be protected- -then nobody can take it up. 

Mr. ('. E. Low.—Q . AVhaf do 3 on mean by “ protected "?- -. 1 . Protected by patent. 

Mr. A. C hotter ton. - Q. Supposing you had worked out a prueess for a firm A as long 
as you were retained by them you would consider that the whole of the information you 
got in connection with that particular industry was a matter between you and tin* firm 
and if the firm wished to retain that information as a private matter, you would expect 
them to give you a definite ictainer so long as ihev wanted it? —. 1 . Yes. 

lh\ E. f [<tj/l'Uistin . — (), It seems to me that there is some difficulty in regard to the 
funds of a public institution, or ratlier the resources of a public institution being applied 
for private benefit? . 1 . Well 1 suppose eveivorie of us who has been educated at an 
university lias been educated at the expense of tin* public; it is a question of more or less. 

Sir D. J. 7 oto (). Hut that education is open to c very hod y ?~ -A . Yes, ;1 mJ ju this 
case the public also benefit, because the firm pays and pays heavily foj special privileges 
and that 0101103’ goes back to the public to be used for other things, /i (Ik* public gets 
it all right. It is all a question ol equity generally, and cquif !c airangcment. 
throughout. 

lh\ E. IfnphnnoH. -Q. Supposing that the <io\ernmeni of India set up an organi- 
zation which would include all chemists, including (herein all those engaged in teaHiin‘ r 
or in research institutions. Supposing such an organisation were graded into senior 
chemists and junior chemists, with a Direi toi-( ieneral at its head. Would it be 
possible to work somewhat on these lines? If a particular Province wauled an Agri- 
cultural chemist he would go to the central oignniznt ion fie would have various 
names submitted to him lev the Director-! ieneral, and linni them would elect a mall 
suitable tor that, purpose*. The man might be chosen by merit only from any rank of the 
organization, and he might go to take up work n> a chemist in the Province for a 
specific period of five or seven 3 ears. The remuneration which he receives under that, 
arrangement would be the ivmimrr.il : m which <},«. particular Province would give for 
the appointment. It might be* largclv in excess <>} the* avenge remuneration, or it 
might be less. At the end of that period of service' lie* would oturn, so to speak, into 
the reservoir of tin* Government organ izat ion, return to his particular grade, awaiting 
another appointment. During that time* he might go bark to tlx- headquai tors or the 
central laboratory and In* engaged in research work, as arranged by the Director- 
General. Such a scheme* might lx* applicable not only to the particular instance of 
Agricultural chemist*, but also to teaching posts in universities. You have a professor 
appointed, and after lie lias been professor lie* might he Agricultural chemist. That 
T think might be not an inconsiderable advantage* in the* development of sued) a scheme. 
In regard to lecrmiing, do you think it feasible that recruiting should go on in the 
organization suggested for all ranks? 1 mean obtain m*w material, now members of 
the, organization. I or instance*, a man who attains in cnnsulciahlc reputation at home* 
might come out and become a member of the Imperial organizaf ion at once in the 
higher grade. ITe might be senior chemist 01 Deputy Director, or you might get 
men who had only ju*t. taken their degree at home come out as probationers and get 
two or three years’ experience in India in some particular firm. Do you think that 
such a scheme is feasible, and would it induce tin* best men to come in?- . 1 . It appears 
to me so. The essential filing in my mind is that a man should have full fieedom 
to develop his individuality, and that his success 'lim bi depend upon that and ant on 
regulation. T fake it that question of recruit men 1 rather implied what 1 was saving, 
that a man if he came out in that way would know that he had opportunity of develop- 
ing his abilities, that he would not 1 m* simply on a grade where lit* would stay till lit* was 
moved up in the ordinary course of things. 

Q. You suggest in your note that it is essential that promotion should he by merit 
only and not by seniority? — .1. I feel sure of that. 

Q. And promotion bv merit exists in Imperial organization ?- -. 1 . Of course all human 
things have their difficulties, hut what I feel so strongly about, as 1 have said here, is 
that the development of industries calls in a special degree for individual initiative and 
a constructive rather than a critical type of mind. Criticism is of course necessary and 
“highly desirable, for many purposes it is perhaps the type of mind that is required; but 
for the development of industries you do require boldness and initiative and freedom, 
find the problem is to get that in a service and at the same time enable a man to feei 
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that he has not all the time to be anxious about bis mere bread and butter. I must 
say that my own experience has been that while, for example, 1 would not like to* 
accept a full time appointment, on the other hand to have some fixed appointment and 
a minimum of fixed salary enables a man not to worry about bis bread and butter, 
and at the same time leaves him free to develop in all other directions; whereas if he 
is simply dependent on bis appointment for the whole of bis income, and he knows that 
if be does bis duty in an ordinary prosaic way he will be* promoted in due course, there 
is great temptation even under the best conditions for him to become critical rather than 
constructive. 

Q. I think what you say is rather a strong argument in favour of such a scheme 
that 1 have suggested in * h is wav, supposing that a chemist who was a member of the 
Imperial organization as s *h got a stipend, but probably a small one, according to his 
rank in the organization. If ho is appointed to any work outside he would probably bo 
receiving veiv much higher remuneration, but ho would know it would come hack to 
him ami it would give him wdiat is a groat desideratum, viz., scientific independence, so 
that he warn Id go his own way and he would know' that he would come back home on 
the expiration of the tenure of the post and that ho would come hack to an organization 
which was capable of recognizing the value nr otherwise ol the work? — 1 . I feel very 
considerable agreement with what you say. 

/]//*. (\ E. Low, — (), Supposing a chemist was a member of a general Chemical Service 
and was not attached to anv particular job, supposing lie has in fact come home to his 
chemical sen ice, what work would he be employed on?— A. lie would be doing general 
research, building up bis reputation. 

Jh\ F. llnfti-insim . — And it would be necessary to ha\e an institution wdiose busi- 
ness it WMHild be to make for stock. 

Mi. r. E. Low.- Q. I understand that these men are cut oft* from the analysts; you 
are not referring to tin* analysis? 

Jh. E. Ifo/iL'inson . Q, Suppose a parallel organization ol chemists. There are orga- 
nizations of botanists and possibly ol mycologists, and that they all lead up to a depart- 
ment. «d' Government. Do you think it would be possible to cIioom* as head of the 
Impel iai Seienlifh Sen ice of the Government of India a man who W'us proper head 
of all the different branches. Would an organization of botanists he tcady to accept 
the leadership of (ho chemists who had risen through the chemical ranks? . 1 . T would 
not like to say chemists who ha\e roen through the chemical ranks. I would like to 

sav that all ranks, whether m\ eulogists or botanists or chemists would lx* willing to 

accept the headship of a man of certain standing and calibre, whether chemist, botanist 
or mycologist, or neither of them, so long as lw had a wide habit ol mind and especially 

the scientific habit of mind and a wide grasp of business. 1 think it would not 

matter what bis particular line of approach y\a.s, yyhat his speciality was. AV hat seems 
to me so essential in the guidance of all this is the scientific point of view which a man 
should have. Ton might have, for instance, a gieal manufacturer who might not be a 
specialist in any particular line, but who would be a man of largo experience. You have, 
the case of om* of the Directors of Cm.sfield 1 -. A Director of (Vosfiold’s has had under 
his consideration large problems of engineering, large problems of raw materials from 
tropical countries. lie has had to consider botanical problems in connection w T it.li the 
sources ol his oils; bacteriological problems in connection with the fermentation of ojls, 
all these things m a big wav. A man of that description who lias had large experience and, 
large responsibilities and has the scientific and broad outlook, it would not. mutter 
whether he began as a chemist, wdiat he does is the important point. 

Sir D. J. Tufa. — Q. Towards the end of your written evidence you say, with refer- 
ence to the location of '’Indian Institute of Science, that “ it is possible to work without 
strain at any season of the year. I s a favourable* (‘lunatic condition of gieat lmpoitance 
in chemical research?- A. Unquestionably. 

Q, Do you think an institute of this kind could not be placed with advantage in 
a warmer place like Bombay or Calcutta?—.!. No, because during certain months of 
ihe year it is almost impossible to yvork with real freedom. 

0. Would that be a serious handicap?— A . Undoubtedly. 

Q. You are about to do some work on fertilisers for the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany* Is that through the Director or through direct communication? — A. Direct com- 
munication. The Director knows all about it. 

Q. You have not placed it before the Council?— A. I don’t know the details of it 
mvself. I have brought the question as to whether I was at liberty to go to Sakchi 
before the Director. 

Sir F. IL Stewart.- — Q. In a general way, I suppose, the Director would represent the- 
Council in a matter of that sort?— A. Yes. 
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Sir 1)\ J. Tata . — Q. In this ease there is a possibility ot the Hoard of the company 
giving a substantial annual grant to the institute to carry out these investigation?- — A. 
That was the argument that I brought before the Director that it was not entirely a 
personal matter. 

Q. Is that work to he taken up by you entirely and as an individual, or by the 
institute as such?-- A, I have not discussed this with either the Director or the Com- 
pany in detail; hut ] take it that the institute on ilie whole will benefit most. 

II on hh Sir l\. N. Mookcrjve - With reference to your answer to J)r. Jlopkinson 
that certain laboratories receive ‘^5 per cent, and some receive 75 per cent of certain 
research work, is that the usual practice in Europe in other laboratories? — -A. There 
are other institutions 1 believe, but 1 don’t know the details of their arrangements. 

Q. I mean arrangements like that?- A. That is so. Then* are numerous labora- 
tories of that sort, spreading in the country. Arising out ot that question there is one 
point T would like to make. The principle that was always maintained in the Public 
Health Department was that the fee should he in excess— if only slightly— ot that 
which would be charged by private practitioners, so that there would be no competi- 
tion with private practitioners. 

Q. Supposing that the system is introduced in this institute here, and anv corre- 
spondence came direct to you, in that case you would have to keep some sort of record 
and that would be a sufficient guide to the Direetor ot the Institute as to what you 
were doing, so that il does not matter whether you or he meixed direel communication 
from the parties; the fact is that the Direetoi would know I mm you • reeurd what you 
were doing?— A. Yes. The thing could be a mutter nf purely off * - work. 

Q. Hut that is not the present euslotn in your institute?- A, \u. 

(J. Are you agreeable to alter your custom to that exteut?— .1. IVrJectlv. I suggested 
it myself originally. 

Q. Supposing the institute authorities or the Gmernment i el used to do that, what 
would you think reasonable pay tor a scientific man like a chemist or botanist who would 
not be allowed to do private work and which would tempt him to come out ?--.!. 1 do 
not know. L do not think 1 would come out on pay. It is not altogether a question of 
pay. It is a question of freedom. T have practically had an opportunity of entering 
a very large* firm al home and I dare say 1 should be making a great deal more money 
than I am now bad I taken it, but 1 refused it because I think the enthusiastic scientific 
worker values his freedom almost more than money considerations. 

Q. How would you draw your lira whether you arc exceeding vour limit when taking 
outside work to the detriment of your < ah mst itule ?— A . It is very difficult to answer 
a question like that exactly, because it is rather more a quest ion of one’s personal feeling 
and judgment. You cannot say', here you are transgressing and here yon are not. 
Briefly, I may say that as a rough guide to myself I would charge foes where I had 
personally to go away and inspect something and personally’ give an opinion. Hut [ 
would not charge any tees when* it was a matter of development and when* tin* indus- 
trialist in question or 1 the firm in question was not gaining immediate benefit. Hut 
even so, one takes each case on its merit*- and judges more or less what is a fair tiling 
to do. It is impossible to draw a detinite line. 

Q. You have said here, “ 1 am of opuuon that no industry <au flourish where the 
manufacturer’ declines to take responsibility and risk.” That is the question in Europe 
bqt in India the facts are not wliat you state here. There is hardly an industry that 
bias developed until the (io\ eminent, conies fonvaid. That is the whole question now- 
before us. I am not talking of very big industries, but small industries too. Are you 
of opinion that Government should not give help to any industries? -.1. i do not think 
I have said that. 

Q. Now', there is this sandalwood oil. It has been proved to the country by Mr. 
Chatterton’s work that it is a paying industry in India. Hut until the Mysore Goveru- 
ment had the funds, or rather Air. Chattel ton had the Mysore Government at lb- hack, 
you would not he able to do anything?- A. Does that- not happen to he a (iovernment 
monopoly more or less? 1 have said in my evidence, “ r I here is no doubt that noticeable 
benefits to industry may be derived from researches made bv Government departments 
■or Research Institutes. Sandalwood oil, indigo, dyeing and tanning are eases iu point.” 

Q. I do not. think it can lie a monopoly because there is sandal wood everywhere?— d. 
But supposing a capitalist as in the ease of indigo, supposing indigo planters won* 
wanting to spend money, not just a few hundreds, but thousands to put indigo on a 
satisfactory basis, there* is no necessity that I see for Government <f>ta Government to 
intervene. 

Q But perhaps you art* not aware that Government give annually large sums of 
money for the indigo industry? — A. 1 know it does. 

Q. That is a very direct help to an industry that has made its fortune*-? — A . Gov- 
ernment is doing it by grace, so to speak. Hut the real decline is not altogether due to 



German competition. It is the question of a very serious defect in manufacture, 
not an argument in my mind for the intervention of Government. The reai tro^te' 
lay with the planter. 

Mt. A . Chatterton . — Q. Do you think that Government should not have established 
the Department of Agriculture?— .4. By all means. 

Q. Then what is the difference? — A. It is the question of financing. 

Q. Financing research? — A. Financing research ad hoc . There are large industries 
where you would amass information which is not available to everybody. 

Q. Take the case of indigo research? — A. Supposing you wanted to help a parti- 
cular manufacturer to put down plant and to take advantage of the researches and the- 
manufacturer wishes to apply them to his own work. Jn that case I think he should 
do it himself, (lovonimoi * may quite rightly and 1 have said here by all means, let 
the Government develop research on general lines, hut when it comes to detailed appli- 
cation of those researches and making money nut of it, then 1 think the manufacturer 
should he willing to pay. 1 make a distinction m the question of charging fees for the 
work I am doing. When it is fnr the general benefit I do not fool called upon to charge 
a fee, hut when it gets beyond that and tin* manufacturer wishes to something 
in his own factory in order to make money out of that rosea rob then he ought to pay. 

Hon bl c Sir FaTulhhoif ('urnmhhoy . — (>. Do you think one institute like this is 
quite enough for the whole of India, or in other Presidencies if the climate is nearly as 
good as this, there should he institutions where they can attract people and being near 
manufacturing centres they would be more useful if the money could ho had? — A . That 
is a question of finance. Here we have a very fine laboratory and we arc gradually 
expanding the plant and it is largely a question of money. One would think it would he 
better to develop this place to the utmost than to open up other institutions. 

Q. Don’t you think that it is far oh from a centre like Bombay or Calcutta, and 
that it attracts fewer people from districts like Southern India where raw materials 
are available? — A. On the contrary, we have as much work to do as we can possibly 
handle. If we had 'more assistance we could do much more. 

Q. For this part of India? A . For all India. 

Q. But at present your energies are directed towards this part of India? — A. My 
work is at present largely concerned with Hyderabad. It is only that we have not got 
enough assistance or wo might do a larger quantity of work for the United Provinces, 
I have had enquiries from all over India. 

Mr. ('. F . Low. -Q. Mum* you had enquiries from the Directors of Industries in 
the United Provinces ami Madras? — A. Yes. There are other officials also like the 
Forest officials, who have written to me. 

Q. Have you had any direct enquiries from tin* proprietors of small industries of the 
swadeshi type? --/I. Yes. 

Q, How are these dealt with? Are fees charged in respect of these enquiries? — A. 
As a rule one has suggested a modest fee, and that has sometimes stopped enquiry. 

Q. But with relerence to enquiries from such men, supposing he made a sensible 
enquiry and the thing is fairly largo and promises useful results, vvlmt would be done 
about a thing like that in the matter of fees? — . 1 . If there was any difficulty I would 
discuss it with the Director and we would see what was host in the interests of all 
concerned. But as a matter of fact, we have not bad enquiries which have evolved 
anything very large that way. 

Q. You are aware that there has been a constant cry on these people’s part <£or 
Government expert help being made readily available to proprietors of small struggling 
industries, who had not the knowledge or the means to get researches made in the* 
ordinary way like the bigger industries can do, and it is certainly up to us to provide some^ 
means for these people to obtain information. Whether an institute like this is the 
best place for them to apply to is, of course, another matter. In a general case, such 
an enquiry would, I take it, he recognized as a public one? — A . I am not sure. Don’t yon 
think that which you get for nothing you value very little? 

Q. Very often these people cannot afford to pay? — A, Then ought they to be 
engaged in industries? 

Q. They can apply to the Director of Industries on merely technical matters. The 
matters you have been dealing witli here would be technological, and any technical 
matter which occurs to such men they bring it to the Director of Industries and get & 
good deal of trouble taken by the Director of Industries and his experts in having the 
problem threshed out. for them? — A. What one wants to try and get at — I have thought 
over this a great deal — is to get the maximum of help with the minimum of “spoon 
meat.” A time will come when the Government support must of necessity be withdrawn. 
If you have not in that time produced a man who is capable of running a concern it 
is bound to fail. Is it not possible to give your struggling industrial beginner every 
possible help in the wav of showing him where he can get information and where hr 
can get his raw materials, where nnin ^^a 
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which should ho more or loss the business ot tho Department of Industries to work out. 
Jio should have all those things at his command showing him where he can <mt his 
information, giviug him every possible facility and allowing him to hire machinery 
at a reasonable charge, allowing; him to borrow a certain amount of money at a reason- 
able rate of interest and helping; him in all those ways. Hut don’t do it for him, 
otherwise you will never get. a man who can get the thing in go on. 

(). Do you consider that members of the Indian lte-eareh Institute are at present 
sufficiently in touch with Indian manufacturers— I mean manuiacturers of organised 
industries on a large scale!'—.!. I do not know that thr\ me, hut I am quite (dear from 
inv nw r n experience that tin* thing is very largely becoming known and of course it 
all depends on what is turned out. The success of the institute would he the \en best 
advertisement. 

(). You ih ink it is brooming known? There aic no specific ^ieps pui would suggest 
for making it known moic widely?- .1 What 1 am really frightened o[ i- j h;tt we 
might get it known be for* we had niaehinery to do the work At pi event we can hardly 
do the work that comes to our hands. 

(J. Supposing you got more em|uiries from manufat turns than vou could deal with, 
W'ould vou suggest starting other institut ions in other pails of India, or increasing 
this?- .1. Increasing this. 

Q. 1 1 o\v far do \ou consider that 1 he* amount of pmate prmthe a man does should 
he considered a erifontui of Ins ns< (illness fiom tho point (d \iew of the inst it ution - .1. 
That is rather a difficult question to answer I should think ii is a que<tinn of a tree 
being known b\ its fruit. If tin* depart merit flourishes that vh'uld he a sufficient 
answer. 

(). "With reference to this service of Chemists that Dr Hop. vs'iiu was mention- 
ing, wliat would be tin* duties of the head of the department it then* were a chief 
chemist?--!. As I have already explained, he would not necessarily be chief chemist 
but head ol the department. Ills function would ho to keep all I lit' threads in his 
hands and generally inspire the whole tiling and keep fully ali\e to all the r-qune- 
liients of the country. 

(J. lie might, of course, define which man should he deputed to whiih department? 
- . 1 (juite so. 

(J. In all questions of promotion nr discipline, his word would he of \er\ considerable 
it not of final importance?- .1. Yes. 

Q. As regards actual leseaieh work do \ou consider that In* should contiol the 
Directors or co-ordinate in suidi work^^l. 1 think he should co-oidinale f flunk it is 
impossible to get the best value <"*1 of research work unless it is eo-oidinat'nl. 

(). Do you mean that he should prevent overlapping? .1. Yes. 

< K Fntirely, or minimise overlapping v - 1. .Minimise ■ • crlappmj» . 

Sir F. // Sfe/rart. tj. How would that com. 1 in when vou (ousider that ti.e scientist 
in research requires freedom of act ion ? .1. lie would in Ins own Inn* If \ou had a man 

working on the fixation ot nitiogen \ou would keep him on that lint*, lie might have 
been working on the* fixation of niljogon mi i < • I a t n » n to wheat Then lie mnv he called 
upon to work, say, a problem in connection with indigo, hut there would he two different 
applications of the same line ol Ihoicht Huit \ou would not turn the man who w r as 
doing fixation of nitrogen to the growth ol shellac. 

Q. Supposing the individual ihemml wanted to work * * n tin* fixation ol nitrogen, 
would vou give the head ol tin* department power to say, “No. You are not to 
<lo that. You are to work on something else”?—.*!. T ri tin very early stages, yes, 
because tin* junior chemist is not alwavs the he,«d judge of what he should work at. 
1 think some amount of control is necessary. 


Srrn kvipx i \k v .vo i k. 

The Research ('orfinration , an e.rf/rn meat m Fuhh, A<lnnni\lrat uni of Valent 
/{/(flits h/f F. (! (offrrti. San F. ////c/wo, ('alifomun 

Some seven year's ago He' author wdiile woikmg in tin* I niversitv ot Caiiioniia on 
a set of problems in sulphuric acid manufacture came upon certain phenomena which 
promised to lead to important improvements in the eleelrodniie collection of smoke and 
fumes from chemical and metallurgical plants. Hr was at oir-e (onf routed hv the old 
dilemma of adjustment between academic and commercial activities, as only through 
direct construction and study of installations mi a commercial scale did it seem possible 
to develop into full usefulness the inventions involved. 

Finally with the* help both personal ami financial of Profc-vur Edmond O’Neill of 
the Chemistry Department md Dr. Harry Hast Miller and Mr. E. S. ITeller, both 
alumni of this department of tin* universiiy the enmniercial development of the project 
was undertaken and patent secured, the understanding among those thus actively eon- 
corned being that when Hu* receipts from the business should have repaid the initial # 
investment with reasonable interest at least a considerable portion of the patent rights 
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slinuld he tin nc'i] over to tin* I ■ ni versify of California or souk* other public institution 
to be administered as the nucleus o( a lunil for the promotion of research, it being 
also hoped that this might set a precedent and stimulate similar contributions from 
othei s. 

The business and technical development ot the piojcet struggled through and over 
manv diftieull ies and disappointments for the first few years but with a constantly 
growing scale oj operation and it. was not until the fifth year of the woik that the 
latter lepaid wbal the organisers bad sjient upon it. 

It is not (he puiouM heir to enter upon the technical details of the inventions 
involved as the earlv hislorv id lhes«‘ was published a year ago and has since been 
extensively abstracted in Him join cals. A further supplenienfaiy account and dis- 
cussion vva-' also given at 'he annual meeting of tin* American Institute of Mining 
{Engineers last Ivhruaty an two papers on the latest, development of the subject are 
being piesented hefoieot her sec t ions cd this Oongiess. 

Meielv ;c ;uj index to { he j.ract lea I significance which lilt* wink has already attained, 
suflice it to .'.av that nisf.i! hit imis made undei these patents have now been in loni- 
meici.il ojjeiaiioii joi over live veais and the l.iige.T of lhc*-o h;uo been on a scale 
lepieseaiing a coiM i net mu cost ol ovei ft 1 1 It MM Ml each. The fii"t wen* in tlna. lar west, 
but sevei.il a/e now in npeiuiiun 01 undei roust nn t mu in and ohoul New York city. 

H'v tin* time 1 be woik had thus lea* lied a sel l-suppoj I jug ba.-i", its significance was 
Jett to have broadened lo a degiei* vviinb made its vontiol h\ a local institution >ucli us 
a •'ingle uiiiveisity inexpedient as the, lullest success *d such a movement i.s inevitably 
cond 1 1 ioji*‘d upon iu being mo.st broadlv icpieseiilal ive ol the eommon inti'rests ol those 
whose i o-npeial ion and siippmt jt asj'iie, in "Ciuie. Through Diieetoi .J . A Holmes 
( d Hie I .X Hureau id Mines, w In- had taken a \ei\ heljdul interest in the win k, it 
was brought to the alteniiun ol the Smithsonian Institution rieailv two veai" :igo, the 
inlmmal di,a imsmn wbuli b'llovved icmiHiiil 1 ' Lot ( h tohei in a lormal oiler of tin* patent 
lights I ( » III* 1 iii't it ul iml r l lie oidv ennditiou ijiialilviug thi"o!lm w;o that fhe"e patent 
t igbls should la* given an adequate business administration ami the piaeeeds la* devoted 
to I it ! t hell lig s* 1 1 u 1 1 tic I esc, i re h . 

lit Heeenihi r hot, alter (aielul i onsideiaf mn and disi usmoii wiich the piospective 
ibnioi". and undei their heaily i mho "einent . the Ho, ml id Regent." ol (he Sin i ( lismi ia n 
Institution adopted the following i esoluf mil" : - 

tit'Koivtd 'flint tin* HiunI of of flic SinitlitiOinm Imlifntion do not doom it expedient tor the lohlitu- 

1 1 oi i to liecomo llmdiroot (mini nf t lie pi -pohod ppff ot mv.iP v-ImmiIiih patents. 

Hftohvti I'm tfh r 'Hint the lloaid <*f la^ontH of tho Smithsonian tiisuintion th .-uh' thO tho Institution may 
properly nom-pt a lieebi ration -a t.iusjt irom the uwrn-rs of 1h. paovitw In hold and opi rate tin- m,iuo m Die nitoreats 
of tho Institution, ;a>l In pay i*vm lo Die said Im-titutinn the not profits ihtiefiom. 

and Jnrtiiei authon>,ed if" |£\erul t \ e ( 'nn m it tee and it," Seeietai v l)i. (diaries D Walcott 
to r, o-opei a le with those hom whom the oiler had tome in the oigain/at ion of either 
a suhsidiayv or an independent i.oaid ol trustees ot diiccfuis In conduct the business 
Side nl | h(* project . 

In elaborating ihis plan, the organisms have Hied to study eai-dullv both tho 
cionmiie and academic needs which it was intended to stibseive. The follow ing are 
among the ( onsideiat mns winch have pethaps had mud to do in deieimimng tin* form 
and pnl lev of the new organ i/al ion as finallv const ifuted. 

During the last tew vears the lapid ginwlh of eiigmeeiing and technical educa- 
t |nl1 eo. ruled with a general avvaki'iiing to the commercial imporlanee of research in 
the mdushi* ,k , ha" bimight about a persistent demand the woitd over for closer and 
none cited i v c eo-opei at ion between the um veisil ies an<| leehnma! selioids on the one 
hand and the actual industrial plant" on the other. 

'i he value lo both "ides Horn vadi eo-opeiafion is lodav generally conceded, blit- 
as to the most expedient methods o{ jfs accoin jd islmicfi I opinions diller, and vve are 
-till in the experimental stage of working out the problem. 

* hie solution which has been extensively applied consists in the univeisities and 
v holds permitting and even encouraging the menibets () | their teaching staffs to <>o 
into private consulting piaefie** Another form oj eo-operai ion is seen in the industrial 
fellowships leeently established at several univeisities, through which their labora- 
tories undertake the investigation ol certain problems for individual commercial firms or 
organ izations, the latter beating fin* expenses and receiving the first fruits of the 
investigations, but under restriction" as regards final publication and use, intended 
lo justify the univeisities or technical schools in taking their part in the work. 

While theM* and similar methods now in use bring about, the desired co-operation 
if has been felt h\ some flint they are open to the objection of introducing too direct 
business relations between the academic institutions or the mcinbeis of their faculties 
. and individual financial interests. As still another alternative intended particularly to 
meet, to some degree at least this lost objection, the Research Corporation has been 
organized. 
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Briefly stated, this lattei is a hoard of admiuistratioii, whose walk is to guide the 
development of such patents a- may he turned o\er to it, and final ly market them, 
the net profits from all sueh business being devoted to ^4 lent iii<* reseaieh “ hv contri- 
buting the net earnings (o the corporation- to the Smithsonian institution and such 
oilier scientific and educational institutions ami societies as tin* boa id <d dnoctoi- mav 
from time to time select, in order to (‘liable such in-litulmu- and mu ieties to conduct 
such investigations, research and experimentation.” C inter I hi- -vstem. it will be 
noticed, a part at least of the financial returns ol the sc ion l j tic invest igat ihiin oj out 
academic laboratories automat ically goes back to them tor aiding iinfher invest illations. 

But this represents only one side ol the good whnh the plan aim- to accomplish. 
Conservation has of late become a word ol eonjuio wnn, and all oiannei of economic 
wastes are very properly receiving u ton-long delayed attention. The men m our 
universities and colleges have been among the tii-t and most effective 11 piomnlmg !he 
general conservation iiimrinriit, yet tliere f- what wo mav term an intellectual by- 
product of immens(‘ importance, a prodm t ol their ow n activities still laigeh Momn 1 ■ . 
waste. This is fin* mass ol scientific taH- and pnncijdcs developed m the enm-o oi 
investigation and instruction which through lack oi tin* ne<e— aiv <nmmniciul guid.- mv 
and supei vision. m*v f er, or only alter unnercs-an delay, icaclic- the public at large m 
the ionn ol uselul invention-. and then oiten ihmugh such channel- fli.it tic- original 
discoverers me (|iiitt‘ forgotten. 

o Research ( Vr poraf ion wa- piimardv intended In iv< lh» » • \ ei g row in; 1, numhev 
ol 1 'a academic position- who Irom time to linn* in < . nnecl n- < with iheir regular 
wo 1 \ vo u-eful woik and patentable invention-, and wiihnnl I- mug pcisoiiaHv b»r 

any 1 oil levvard would bully -ce the-e luifhei dc\(doped ioj 1J0 public good, but 

are disinclined either to undertake such development t limn-clv e- ,,1 to ;da<» the control 
111 the hands of an\ private iiilor*»-t. 

During the proce— of orgamxnl ion, Imwevei, M bo< ,nue ev ideal that the clavs of 
donors ol patent- <0 tin- eau-c would b\ no mean- lu* hmiled to men in academic posi- 
tions, but rapidly extended not only in piivjlr individual- oiil-ido (he 1 allege-, lull 
even to laige business eoi jmu at ions v\ bo niten imd Ihom-olve- imubclallv dovcloniu'j 
patents which ovcirun then own field ol activities Sin h palmit- ale \er\ apt to jjet 
pigeon-holed and come to actualU stand in ibe v'av ol line mdu-trial piogivss, even 
though flour owner- mav realise that development and u-e b\ olluu would induce ilv 
benefit f !n*in k dves. A- an official of one ot ihc huge elcoiruai companies put it 
“ an\ extension n| tin* u-e <d eleriucilv, or even power in geiuual. 1- pretty sure cven- 
tually fu mean moie bu-iio‘— I'm ie tliiomjh one depai < uu a t 01 another.” 

A pioeedme adopted in academic and 1 publn position*, i mam men in an attempt 
to 1 hi 1 1 ii various invention- helme the pu'du , ud at Die ime time pieveuf jirivale 
monopolv has been to si*; ill e patent- a- mallei ol in uni and then Know them opengiati- 
lor public use. This pinteduic icfiuvcd nflieia! n*eoonilion m the t inted Stall 1 - Patent 
Act of Man li •>, IMttA, which aiilhoii-*'- the icnie-ion ol all patent idliee lees to (b»\- 
(‘rnment oflicial- on patents 1 »eni mg on then face permi- ion fm eveiyonc in the (Oimtrv 
louse the invention vvilloui! tin* payment id unv royaltv. 

Practice ha- shown, however tint tin- doc- 1 ! * • 1 at f mu pi ish all that had been 
Imped for it. A certain minimum amount ot piofciiiou 1- u-uallv tell neecs-mv by anv 
manufaef 111 ing coneein before it will mve-t in flu* non liinerv 01 otliei eiju i pmenf . In 
* say not h mg oi the advert i-mp, iiur-s aiy lo put a in w invention on tin market. Thu* a 
minder of meriioiious patents given to the public ahsoluiclv freely lo. tlicir inventor- 
have never come upon the market ehnflv hee.ui-e, “what 1- cvci v body’s bumne— i- 
nobod v ’.- business.” 

If some of flies*' patent-, on tin 1 otiiei hand, wcie pla* ed .e the hands ol such an 
organisation as the Besearch ( ‘of porat ion, it ■ ould -tnd\ 1 lie -iDialum and airange 
licences under fair terms so a- to justify individual manufacturers iiudci taking the 
introduction of the inventions, and at the -,.iu< time would he acenm nla t i t 1 _ from the 
royalties funds for lint her investigations. 

As to the details of organization the lie-can h Cm pmution was incorporated on 
Februarv ‘d(>, as a Slock company nndci I lie law - of I he State of Now York, 

with its oflice at (>•>, Wall street, New Yoik city, il- deehii.-d purpo-cs being— 

(a) To reeciva' bv' gilt and to aeijiiiic by pun I mm* or ot berw i-e, inventions, palcnl 
rights and lotto!- patent either of the I ruled Slate- or loteign count ru's, 
and to hold, manage, use, devi lop, maimtailuie, in-tall and operate tin* 
same, and to conduct rnmmcH ml opeiafimi- under or m connection with 
tin* dev(dopuieut of sin h inventions, patent lights and letteis patent and 
<0 sell, licence or otherwise dispose of flic same, and lo collect rn\ allies 
thereon, and to experiment with and to tost the validity and value thereof,* 
and to render the same more available and effective in the useful arts and 
manufactures and for scientific purposes and otherwise. 
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(6) To provide means ior the advancement and extension of technical and scientific 
investigation, research and experimentation by contributing the net earn- 
ings ot the corporation, over and above such sum or sums as may ho 
n\ser\cd or relamed and held as an endowment fund or working capital 
and also such other moneys and property belonging to the corporation 
as Ihe Jloaid ol Dneetois shall tioin time to time doom proper, to the 
Smithsonian Institution, and such other educational and scientific insti- 
tutions and societies as the lizard ot Directors may irom time to time 
select in order to enable such institutions and societies to conduct such 
investigation, research and experimentation. 

{(') To receive, hold and manage*, and dispose of such other moneys and pmperty, 
including the s»ock ot this and oi any other coiporations, as may, from 
time to time, he given to or acquired In, this corporation in the iurtherance 
oj its corporate purposes and to apply ihe same and the proceeds or income 
thereol, lf» the objects specified in the preceding paiagraph. 

As jiiaet ical I n all technical work undei tin 4 corporation's supervision will he done 
in eo-opei at ion with cilhn mdustiial works on Ihe one side, or school and college labo- 
latoiiesmi tht 4 oih(*i, Ms expenses will he chiefly administrative, and were estimated for 
the fil'd year at # 10 , 001 ). the expectation being that after this it would be self-support- 
J ng! . As a margin for unloiesecn coiMinuencies, the capital was placed at $‘J0,00U, 
divided in ^1)0 shales, ol a jiai value of #100 each, ami issued under ihe condition that 
no dividends shall be declared or paid thcieon, and the entire net profits earned by 
said capital "lock shall he applied !o or expended for the aforesaid purposes.” All stock 
issued i" also undei an option to tin 4 coipoiatinn by which the latter may at any time 
lluoiigh Ms Hoard of Directois lepuichase it at par, and ihe stock cannot Ic* oi lie! wise 
sold, without fil'd notifying the Hoard ami allowing the latter an oppoitunilv to 
exercise Hus opt mu 

I he I )ij cctoi " who need not be stock lioldei s, aie lb m niimbei, seven constituting 
a (j m nil in , and aie elected loi a period of three years, one-third going out each yeai. 

I hey in turn elect each yeai an executive committee ol five, of whi< h three cniMMute 
a quorum . 

D i s not pmposnl to fill the ofliees of President and .Manager until tin 4 work of 
the ( oi poiat khi i" well undei wav and Ihi permanent demands and f csponsibilit jcs on 
tli( 4 se offieei can be better estimated, their duties devolving in file meantime upon the 
A ice* President , ( hairnian of the kxecutivc (oinmMloc and Thiguiccr. 

1 lie jueseiit organization is not rnmideicd as necessarily pennanenl in all its 
details kul was deemed the most simple and geiieiulh expedient loi can \ inn- mil the. 
initial stages of this exjiei iment m economics, al least until if should have* earned a 
sab 4 w oi king- surplus of its own and demonstrated its ability to produce a substantial 
pcimuucnt nvenuc. It will then devolve upon the Imaid ot Directors to decide upon 
a definite policy lor the ultimate control ol the corporation. This may lx* done by 
exercising Hie option to repurchase all outstanding stock at par and then proceed to 
redistribute the sum*, as loi example, by turning tlm whole oyer to the Smithsonian 
institution, <n perhaps better "till dividing it among a number of universities and 
similar institutions. 

Thi", of emu "c, does not mean that the particular institution so .selected would 
lherehx aequiie anv more dneet < laim on fix 4 profits of tlx* corpoiaiion than others,* 
shoe the "lock is non-dividend bearing, but. merely that they would become tmsleos 
responsible for the Hi'elmn of Directois who would give the corporation a business 
a 1 n 1 1 n 1 st rat ion, thoroughly piaetieal but conforming to the idea implied bv its objects 
and associations. 

Tlx 4 lei ms under which each new patent shall he aequiied by the corporal ion are 
entirely in the hands oi the Hoard ol Directois, but at least for some time to come it, 
is probable that only such patent rights will he primarily considered as are offered 
treelv without restrictions as to mode of adnnihstiation or obligation of anv financial 
relurn flora tlx 4 corporation, as present indications ale that the latter will' find itself 
well or eupied even by these otters alone. 

The Hoard lias authority to purchase patents where this may appear as good busi- 
ness policy, which may quite conceivably occur from time to 'time in rouudincr out 
fields in which it has already embarked. Contracts with owners of patents for adminis- 
trating the same on a profit sharing basis will probably not lie considered, chiefly owing 
to the unforeseen complications which it is easily possible, not to sav certain, that 
such agreement" would eventually lead into a" the further developments of different 
interests began to overlap. 

A much simpler, safer ami inure expedient procedure appears to 1 M . f or the patentee 
to retain if lie so chooses complete iitle and control of his patent in certain immranhical 
territory while assipnino the same in other territory entirely unencumbered to the 
corporation. Any development whieh the latter ean give it, will then automatically 
enhance ihe value to both. 
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Tlie procedure is well illustrated in the case of the liist patents tu come into 
the possession of the corporation, viz., those referred to above as initially ottered to the 
.Smithsonian Institution itself . The owners ot these at the tune of theiY original otter 
had already spent considerable time and money in their development hut trorn the 
outright sale of their foreign rights and the rights ot m\ western states (California, 

0 regun, AVashington, Idaho, Nevada and Aiizoua), logelhe? with a licence lor the 
on o industry of Poitland eeineut niamiiact lire throughout the whole United States, 
they felt adequately remunerated lor their work and financial nsks, and were willing 
to turn over all remaining United States patent rights as a nucleus 1 <>i tin* experiment 
in economics which the- Research Corporation represents. Together with I his came to the 
corporation a 10 pen- cent interest in the net piofits ol Inc p. ulies who pui< based the 
ligiits for the western stales and for t li<‘ cement industry, while incidentally glowing 
out ol the* negotiations on the* foreign rights, another .set ot valuable patents lias mine 
to the 4 corporation trom Mr. Krwin Moeller, ol (iennany, which emphasizes j u a 
practical wav the tact that academic* organizations and particularly the Smithsonian 
Institution are international in spirit, and so recognized by scienlilic men tin* vvoild 
over, presenting at once* a nucleus from which may well he* developed manv activities 
leading towards woi Id consciousness, co-operation and peace. 

The piesent movement, as stated, had its inception on the* r : i i western edge of this 
continent in very uupi etent mu* beginnings, bill ha** alicady ovemin national hordcis 
both in the charactered its woik and the* personnel of its mpporlcis It is a question 
which should peculiarly interest this Congress as to (tow iai and u whal wav intei- 
national co-operation can best be assured in such activities wh< i lioni then vei v 
nature and aims should limn the outset transcend pohtu-al hem ndaric cud national piiele 
and bo floated by one and all from a standpoint as lno, id .<> himmnil; its»|f, It \mis 
with this in mind that the* present paper has been presented, not so much as a record 

01 present achievement. n*. to stimulate* dis< ussnm anc| co-opci at i ve cdloi t towanl <* \ c *r 
w idci and more* elTeciive activities in this most promising field. 


fu marls In/ Ih (rilhrrf V. / airht. 

I find that the scheme ha - been worked in connection with the .Mellon Institute in 
Pittsburgh which w;s founded to? die promo! mu of industrial rosea i eh 1 enclose 
herewith a cutting descriptive ol that institute*. 1 have bcci* pcisonally in touch with 
their w oi k on "inokc 1 pi <*\ cut ion loscandi ami can t < "*• 1 1 f y to it- gieat iiscfu lies-. 

i:\IUVi I MtOM I 1 1 F “ hi I’KIIAC V MUa/IM." 

Iht )f< IJnn l.nvtituh 

What we need, to develop industrial chemistry, > 1 1 a cjtnc k piactna) way, i- an 
institute like lilt* Mellon Institute, Piltsbuigh. 

The Meilon Institute was limit by private juoit*ssois cd clmmistiy; and if was 
paid lor bv two Pittsburgh bankers- , Messrs Andrc*w W illiam Mellon and Richanl 
Jh'attv Mellon. 

* Tlie plan of it was oiiginaled by Professoi Robert Kenncdv Duncan, a ( niadian 
si'ientist. Unfortunatelv lo 1 died bc*foie tin* building was completed The piesent 
Director of the* Institute is ])r. Raymond V. Ihuon. The* addicss ol flic* institute is 
Pittsburgh, Penn . , U .S. A . 

|)r. Duncan established the institute* in PHI in a tcnipoi.ny building which cod 
£2,000. The presold building cost about 1'blUHHt and i- maintained at a yearlv expense 

of i*d(i,ooo. 

There arc* at ])rcsc*nf over forty chemist-, at woik in the insMiife "-« >, \ i ,i ^ tin* 
practical problems cd' maimfacdiirers. 

Suppose, for instance*, that a manufacturer wishes to know the chemical nature 
of gluey lie agrees to pav £100 a year for two veals to tin* Mellon Institute. Tin* 
institute then secures a chemist who is well fitted to work out this problem. The* 
results belong to 1 ho manufacturer who pay's the* money. 

In this wav a manufacturer "an secure* results tor a tow hundred pounds, instead 
of spending thousands of pounds on a laboratory of his own. 

Some of the subjects that are now being studied in the* Mellon Institute an* as 
follows: —petroleum, yeast, leather, fertiliser, radiators, turbine engines, fatty nils, 
acetylene gas, dental supplies, stone, glass, soap, aluminium, copper, laundry mg. bleach- 
ing, etc. 

In 1 fH 5 the total amount paid to the institute by manufacturers was £15,000. As 
to results, I may say that more than thirty valuable patents have* already been secured 
by the institute. 
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Witness No. 269. 

i)lt, J. J. ftnusOKoiGU, PnJ)., J).S( F.I.C., Professor o j Orymue Chemistry, 

hid I tin Institute of Seicnee. Banyalore. 

Note. — U lines s did not submit mitten rctifi nee. 


Ok ye Evidence Pirn Fejiui.\ky 1917. 

N‘»ik - Tho lev.M-d li of past a -< jn«M‘nt hludmU <4 t i>«i lw-Ututu w ill "be found in thn uiittou nvnlenoo of 

V itllPM No. i 

Dr. K . Jloj/lcuisnn . — O. You wete piesent in the mom when ])is. Fowler and 11 ay 
were exam i nod Y — .1. Yos 

(K So, ii is baldly neecssaiy In no over 1 lit* same giound again, hut are there any 
jioi nl in the answers oj Dm. Fowdei and Hay that mui lake exception lo, or would like 
to mi pph'ment ?- ■ 1 Tlieie was the point that you brought ioiwaid al)(nit having ail 
Jmpenal Non ice. A man having aieeitain rank, and then being sent ofV on special duty 
and getting special pay and then 1 1 *\ tMt i iijj- hack to Ins original lank, - I do not think 1 
altogef her agree w ith that 

<). 1 1 is not necessarily the origin. i.l rank. Theie might Ik* some method ol auto- 
matic pionud nm. Theie might he a turn 1 scaler — .1. I think it a man goes out and 
sjsnds five years and doe* realh imod woik ami is iivltuig; a salaix ot ID. 1 .200 a, 1 month, 
he cannot lsi hack to hn mignml appointment, that is, on JD 000 oi something 1 1 1% t v that. 

( ) Dr. Kow lei made a point which enifdinsisod t lu* need that jnomotinn might he 
by meiit only N on ag rec ! \ 

1*. Tlieiv was one (piest ion that I wanted to a>k which l)i Fow lei suggested might 
he put mme pinpcrlx to \ou. That was as leguids the puldualion ol an\ icseaich work 
done in the institution. Whal n ihe n Mmu now in vogue*- I The usual procedure is 
that when a pieu of woik n finished it n vwillui up and sent m to the Directm wit h 
the i cipiC't that it hould he jointed m tin* Journal 

ti The .1 oil) na I . - published ipi irlei 1\ ? — A . At im-ji u lar intei \ a Is. livery piece ol 
wmk tonus a part. It may he a couple ol pam*" oi twenty pa yes 

(J, Who deteimines whether any paiUeulai wank n woiihy oi publication in the 
Journal:* !. 1 suppose at pieMMit thcauthois. 

Sir A. //. Sitiruit. C Who edit- it r— 1 It is not edited at all. The aulhoi is 
enliiely lospoiiMblc toi tlie papei ll is not a Journal m the oidiuarv sense. It is 
similai to i lie Ameiican and ( 1 aimdia*i 1‘ n i\ t* i -i t \ puhl uat ion >. Each pail is an account 

ot ;i po of \\ i >i k whit h is published undm a < ei lain name and that pm son is iespon<ihle 

1 in that pa 1 1 • 

I> r AT j/o/iL i ii son . AA 11:1“ the Journal any wide t i i ( u la t ion 1" — . 1. It is sent out 

to all the Indian (nileiros and to puldie bodies in India and libraries 

(t It is rat her too early to ask the (j nest ion , hut do you think that up lo the present 

it ha" sened a uselul pm post* *- — .1 I think that the papei “ that h a \ e appealed in the 

InJitute .1 mil na! ha\e appeared oiMiei previously or subset j uen 1 1 y in sonic well-known 
seien 4 i lical peimdieal journal. 

() U that so"' — 1 Ye\ with a single cm option, l think ovoiy one. Of cour.se, one 
s , v that up It' ihe piemnt a yreal ma jority ha\e been more or less of a purely 
seieutuh* natuie and the\ have not I ecu in the liatuie o! research woik in applied 
ehemi-i r\ , hut subsequent l\ theie is no doubt that there will he a number of publications 
about research wank in applied chemisln. 

(>. I waint to ask \ o u some* questions rognids Ihe students who pass out of your 
lahm a hu \ . lla\c tin' plant's which they oc< upy boon found tor them, or have lliev got 
them tm \ our leeommendatioi., or ha\e they gone on into the world and got the appoint- 
ments oi Iht i i own ateonlr— l. They \aiy considerably. Three or lour of them already 
1..T1 hetoit' lhe\ tame here, they were lecturers or professors in Indian (Vdleyvs 

ai.d t be\ simply tanie li«‘re anti tin* time yarietl from si\ months to two years ami then 
ibex uen! hack’ to oenipv their miyinal jmsls. in the oilier eases, ] think they have 
seen the posts ad\ <M t iseef and applied lot them and iret them in that way. One or two 
applications have been made h> me as to whether wo had any one suitable fora particular 
post and the student have yot appointments in that way, hut it b on lx eomparatixely 
recently that thi- method ot juoeedure lias come into force at all. 

(). You ha\ e not experienced the difficulty that Dr. Day experienced, in that the 
students were not suili< iently prepared to 1 e aide to take advantage of the research work? 

A One cannot seiv that. They have, of eomse, been graduates and some of them even 
YL \ s Beyond the oidinary B A. or B.Se. course, with three months in oui lohoratories, 
they will be quite fit to undertake conjoint research. All of them were graduates in 
chemistry. We would not take men who knew* no chemistry. 
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u^i. “ its, *• •** "’/>”■ <« *ubi‘Tiiis tZt wiiif'ii )i ;ls 

■■ * r- «•• sr^Sras :; In;; rs/t s s* rf-r* 

work sul)s«j[ueiil io lc. l vin^ tla> Institute. * ‘ ,s > ^ 

A ii(l wlu'Uicr von lli ink ll,e\ wuv i i-allv ,loiu<> „ 0( „| , u „.| ■„ , v • , 

dv of rases, iOl ain rule - 1 * ‘ >s ■ m a fjieut 

// j n " ,M ‘ I ;>- |U « S «» lull.' 1 .1 | Tl,cv |,, v „ 

modified somewhat, Inti not to a oi,- ;i i r\iv\\i, • 

Y <l A, “ 1 u, “ 1 " 1 ,l "' ,, . v - | ««Moii ‘ 1 1 ' * * < • ill lilirrly i„ take- uui-,,1,. w,., k v 

<1 Do you Inisl oil! ii.'ly In you ohm ju'lymi'iil os to wliHliu il u- xiu.il>!.. an, I in 
tlio inlcicsts ol 111,- Insliliilo Dial von slioul.l l.ikc it liji, m ilo uni < oiimiII Hi,. (, , 

--.L J i-li .•! 1 1 1 t-c l_\ on nn ohm jiio’y.i iim.I ||... Dm-.lo, know-, I 1 h ,„ost ' 

>• ’ I" 1 11 :l " ! ' ">•'11" "! .oinlcM 1 I li.t III, II, a* | ter ol ol.lkul ion v -.1. | 

I ll (• I Ot |l„. ' 1 •’!'<, 1 I I , I (• I , I K Ijllilo I .l'-t I fi.ol II, ! I(M' ll ! i || n thus,. klll.N ol |lmi<i S . 

I Ami in LM-int a I 1 1 1 1 in'*. mIm! o tin- o.i'mco! I In- ju i\nt.- hoi k Dial von iimlu dike y 

— - I It A f 1 1 ICS l'lil)i.|iT| ; | ! > f \ . 

Q. Js it. m iio'mt.il, tot puldit bodies m pi i \ .i !#• <omcim v \ Tnlh. Tlio hulk of 
H tni )»'i\ali* linns oi .mlmdmk 'ml nci asionall\ im the (J m }l omu! of Mworo 
mo (lo„,o. . v>m k for 1 Im- 'Va m nine, I ,,i Ms, son- lor the -.mdalwond luj-toiv.' 

^ 0,1 had disrii-inii uni. Dr Vowin' as in ihu Djf«D u! ! v that 

in I ill'll iiom ill" i.n ; iii.-i tin* to-, ih- <d mm !, work aic tin* piopeitx oi fi rm . 

lla\(‘ Mm found .m\ dd^rull\ in \ our on pm „ that A\a\ v - .1. \o ' 1 ha\e icunirl 

no DiftD uH\ wliriox'M Hot ! iimiumt Hint Hut.* i t i- in 1 «• muiic diHiniHu- unless avo 
I nt'l niini' pe> teeth < D 1 1 • l » ! ^ ‘ undn Maiidmi> with tin* firm. 

(J. Dn Anil ‘iidow V ii:.{ Di Imo\](>, -.1 1 1 1 about tlm p’opimh. ((in* • apart fiom any 
oMDin;.' .if taii^tnjonil, oi «l<’ti\oi| tmni -ucli a \\«nk apnoitiin •<] \w s.nmc Mas 

1 >(‘1 \\ ooii 1 1 1 (> ! 1 1 -. 1 1 1 n 1 1 * a th 1 i i s I i o } O', mm > f 1 . I 1 1 o\ i ) 1 1 i_* ! i i to 1 m*, and 1 1 1 < ■ v a l r to so tin* 
t- \ it‘li f . I'lnno is iiniiimy i»nma!l\ laid do as n , Inil, oi (iihm 1 , ’{ \n> had a pinoo of woik 
"D'lD Mi \ <»] v s ilioti.ro! tin ln,li*ni t ‘\ tnair. lal, ll.at ssnuld In- trfundrd In Mn< Ins||- 
I uir 


Di- D'o w I < • i ..ml iii.-i t'mir ,'!• ’Id Im an a<iual "dia 1 1 n !. ft wa^ k'n ]»rr<!‘iii 

or sono‘t !i i np 1 like that, ulmli w h -ii|i|iiM‘d t«' < o\ri lltr 

h \ a ! irs art ord 1 1 1 «j to 1 h* - ihluir >.» dir woik**'- IV I do not think i^MUiti- 
:t 1 1 N’ tlnnr is an\ dittrirnrr lads' r<m thr t as n, 

(}. a rrtiriiil j n n| ms 1 1 inn , apait f ’ nm a f i \ i \Mint; an a iiLomirn ts, do \ on think 

ill it mil a disismn of tin* inn him* i al ion from joivah* ssoik I'rlssrm tin* Institntr and 
1 lu* I’ndrssor i> dr, sir aide I 'irs. | s,><* nn . 1 1 f ? m nils It is vrn litllr (liltrirtit 

from svlml «loi*^ cm-I a< |)i«*-tMif, r\i t*|«< tint Mat la\ doss n tin* r\.u t pnipoi t ions. It is 

a mrnrstion I mads* In dm Domni! ot lln* Institntr IS months a^o, 1 m i thrs would not 

1'strn !o it th(*n, th,d a <r.tain j»t ojiort mu ot ans l( k r rc*rrisrd li\ a nu*uihrt ol tin* staff 
< 1 o i n «j- ssoik ss h n h in\nl\«’d tli'* u^( <d llu* lahoratoiirs should r<> to tin* Institntr a v nd 
should ho fixed and drimilr 

(K Tim (kiutu il nh j «*r I . *< l to H?- !. Tim (’ounril said that it van not wort h taking 

ii j > that point Imrausr thr amount ol such ssoik ssas limited and small. 

(} You an 1 (jiiitr in a^HM'numt with Dt Fosslr on that jnmit‘’ / — J. Vrs. 

(J. Will \ on tell us what voui atadrmir riitrn ssas Ik*(om* sou look up tins pudr-.-ot- 
sl 1 1 ]» y — 1. I ssas senio) li*rtur('r at \ ot i i n».» ha m I nisnsi<\ ('dlryr tot si\ M*an and 

Prot'ossoi of (’Imm 1 st i v in llu* rni\oisit\ f’ollei'i* of Walr^. \ hrrs st ss s t li fot fen veins, 

and lht*n 1 ctmie out 

(K Have von ever Iteen in :mv ( , h(»!uir:t | AVorks ■' 1 No. 

(>. Have sot! isad ans special r\j!riu*mr in ilu* (Immislty ol d # M*s? A No I 
rannot sa\ that I have except for a slant lino* when l)i. Maistlen ssas Imre AYr did a 
I i tl 1 o wtnk on sonm indigenous dy(»s 

Q. Su|)posinc- a calico ]iri n i i n «i‘ indudis w ert* stai tol in India, could it «len\e any 
assistance at all Tom tin* Instilulc <d Seicimc hci<* v I Aon mca'n as it exi ts at, 
present or as it miirht lie modified? As il exmts at Dtcscnt, I think then* is no piohalnlits . 
T do not. think there is any one who is an expert in calico ] n i nt j n<r. We inij»hl he able 
to <>‘ive seienlifie advice on' some of tin* points that aiisc. Tt you walnf advice from a mnn 
who is an export in calico piiniiinr, tiirre i 1 ^ im Mich man .it present to to. 
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Witness No. 270. 

Dr. H. K. Watson, D.Sc., A.I.C., Professor of General Chemistry , 
Indian Institute of Science f Ban yah) re. 

Note. — l)r. Watson did not submit written cadence. 


Orae Evidence, 10th Feuuuahy 1917. 

Nine.— T hu rt*\iu‘*ii lint of and ntuduits ot ibt» liu-titute ii 1 he lound in tin* v.rittoii fyiiteucc of 

\utnt*b No. 2ti6. 


Dr. D. lloykui.son . — Q. Would you ho kind enough to toll us what your academic 
and proiessional career had been before yon came out here? — A. I was lor five years at 
University College, London, and while then* I was demonstiator for three years. 1 
then went to .Berlin and Geneva and to Cambridge with an J851 Exhibition scholarship. 
Emm Cambridge l came straight out here as assistant Professor oi General Chemistry. 

(K What did you do in Germany ? — .1. Physical Chomisliy witli Professoi Nernsi. 
L weiil abroad moie with l!ie idea ot studying tin* methods of foreign Universities than 
with the idea of completing ;in\ particular piece of research woik. I only stayed six 
months in Berlin and as a matier ol lac! 1 worked out the essential details of an import- 
ant piece ol woik which was finished off by a Geiman. L was at Cambridge for a year. 
I was woikintrai tin 1 IMi\sical Laboratory under Sir J . -I. Thomson. 

(f. What sort of work were you engaged on there?— .1. I was investigating the 
elect] leal pioperties oi eases*. Lit iact, most ot my time before 1 came out here was 
spent in dealing with the properties oi gases. 1 came hete stiaighl from Cambridge as 
a^si>tan1 Bndcssor and last year I was appointed JVotessoi. Dr. Sudhorougli and f are 
working' Ingvlliei in geneial and oj game t hem dry . 

(>. You have only five students belween you aetording to this list?— A. Yes. Theie 
are also three extra men who are not exactly students. 

t ) Will J)r. Sudhorougli give us lull mlormatiim about these students? — A. Yes. 
(f What is this Id ot special students? Sn I G. Bom nr 1. They ate here tor 
a shoit time. Lmlei oui picscnt I y-laws we have certain rules dealing' with students 
who come to us. We exempt certain nun Irom the rules and put them under special 
rules. We call them ^pei ml students. Theie is no meaning in it e\< ept that they lane 
been here lor a shorter turn* than the otlieis 

if. They work on a pait'uulai subject and then ro a way? — .1. Yes. They were not 
students in t hi* sense that we have called on them to make a deposit which we require 
from the ordinaiv student. They are woikeis latliei than students. 

Q. What about l)i. Marsden? — Wttni". He came to tin* Applied Chemistry De- 
partmeiit when l)i. Sndhorough and myself were looking after it in the alienee ol the 
Professor a»id lie carried out eeitain experiments on indigenous dyes in our laboratories. 


[Sir .1. G. Bourne) I should not ha\e called him a student, lie came to work 
then*. 

11 in ness. — We have had a good many pro lessens coining and working' here dining 
\ m a ion and taking ad\ adage of the iaeilities provided. 

n ] understand that Dr. Sndhorough and you are doing no regular class wmrk ?• — 
■1. We do not delivei any* lectures. I have* given two short courses of lectures on sub- 
jects that might he of use lo students, hut there is no regulaiitv. We also have a collo- 
quium. One man leads a paper and we gel others to discuss it as far a^ possible. 

(I, ] should like to ask you wheihei you think that men wdio come* from Cambridge 
to India would icgaid il as moie attractive to lx* a member ol an Imperial Government 
op’anh at ion and through it to take up such posts as you imw occupy, than to come direct 
jo (he Institute, being under no obligation to any one but the Institute and a,t the same 
time having no prospects of advance* in an Imperial service, tin* prospects being personal, 
entire! v dependent on the work done at the Institute?—.!. J think, as far as Government 
01 other sei vie** goes, the ordinary man at home is not able* to realise the precise 
difference. He is too ignoiant of the conditions out here. One important point I think 
is the (jiiestion of pension. I think people would, in geiicial, come out to posts to whirl* 
a pension however small, is attached in preference to those offering no pension. 
When l cairn* out I was appointed for three years and T was very strongly advised in 
England not to star longer than three years, but 1 have stayed longer. That was the 
impulsion aH the time— that it was a very had thing to come out to India at all, and I 
think that is one of the difficulties that will he experienced. 

Q 

to I nd ia ? - -■ A . ^ *‘s. . 

O Because it is a blind alley?- A. Simply on general principles. I do not know 
why it is, hut very few people that I know at home would dream of coming out here. I 
am' sure there will he great difficulty in getting fully qualified men to come here unless 


You think that it is now’ the genera! feeling that it is a had tiling to come out 




inducement xs held out to Item. We We. already experienced this difficulty at 
atitute of Science. Quite a number of jnen who were considered suitable for 
posts. have refused all offers without hesitation. I think it is often mere imo- 
niaoe. I know it was m my own case. I knew nothing of the country S 

s U1 A der au ^g^mentp— A. Since last year I h'ave been under an 
agreement, which is for three years. 

Q' ^jknd there is no obligation on either side after that?- 


A 1\Tr» 


drawn 



► profess 

regarded as a great disadvantage. 

Q. You think that will be the general feeline ?—A . Yes 

r\ t i j ♦ ... . P R . 


Q. 1 could give you many instances to the contrary, but still I want vour opinion? 
-A. That is certainly my impression. Personally, 1 should not like, to take in> aii 

nmAAtnnTli 4V>n n .. T 11 '11 * * 1 ■ i . . P 


agreement for a short time if I could 


L? 

, an 

r - - foitiil possibly avoid if. As tar as I can judge, it is 

almost impossible to avoid losing touch to a large extent with people in England, and 
this would make it exceedingly difficult to obtain any appointment in England after 
spending some time in this country. 

Q ■ Ymn' education has been earned on in different schools of chemistry. Looking 
at the thing from the point of view of students, do you think that it is advantageous for 
any professor to continue indefinitely in one chair? — A. So tar as cleuicutarv teaching 
of students goes, and not research. ’ * 


research in your 
•non goes, that it 


Q. 1 think you may pioperly differentiate between teaching ai 
answer to the question ii you wish to do so? — A. 1 think, as far as n 
is very advisable to have one man in the same place. Although a. good man will always 
attract research students wherever he goes, it would be most unsettling to a* professed 
to be liable to be moved at any time. Even when thoroughly equipped “laboratories am 
available, I should consider each move as equivalent to the loss of at least one year's 
work. 


Q. ^ on think that the research profcssoi might propel Iv lie a life appointment oi 
till fifty-five years of age? — I. 11 you could net a good reseaieh prolcwH', yes. Prom 
the practical point of view there is a difficulty. It you appoint a man tor life you 
cannot get rid of him. I 4 rout the professoi s point of view pennanent appointment is 
the only one winch will induce a good man to come out to India. 

Q. Have you any practical suggestion to meet the difficulty which you have now 
referred to? — A. T think a good doa 1 would be effected by having a very large chemical 
department in which the indiffeicnt men could be employed without giving them posts 
of greatest importance, whereas a good man would come to tin Vop automatically. 

Q- You would have this situation, that a ceHain piofessnr might he. indifferent, 
but still hold a chair of equal rank with the active and successful professor ?■— A . 1 think 
another way would be to appoint the men. as Inr a< possible, when they are young and 
not to give them a chair until alter due trial and approbation. For instance, one could 
appoint a, man out here on Its. fiOd to 800 ft; start with and let him uudcjstnnd that his 
subsequent promotion would be in ’‘accordance with ineiit. 

Q. That could easily be done with younger men, but you < annul do it with men with 
more or less established reputation?- -A . is it necessary to get men of established 
reputation? Personally I think not. If 1 might suggest, there are certain industries, 
tfhick are well known already that are to be developed. Oil piessing is a well known 
industry in England. If it were determined to start oil pressing here, there would he 
a certain amount of research work to be done in connection with it. On the other hand 
a great deal of work would undoubtedly be saved by obtaining the assistance of a. man 
who had devoted his 'whole life to nil pressing. Such a man would not come out as a 

S rofessor on Rs. 1,»M)0 or 2,000 a month, but he would want an exceedingly big salary. 

h the other hand, he might be quite willing, for a definite fee, to come here for a very 
short period, and explain to the permanent staff the salient features of the industry and 
the chief practical difficulties. In that way one could get the best advice without paying 
fabulous sums to older mem aud keep the younger men as permanencies as far as possible. 
We have an excellent example in what Messrs. Tata have done on a commercial scale 
and we might try to imitate them— by getting the very best man. Yo institution, how- 
ever well equipped, would be able to pay such a man permanently. 

Q, Were you here when T)r. Fowler was exakuined? Is there anything which you 
wish to sav about which l)r. Fb.vler lias spoken?— A. On the question of consulting 
practice, I ‘think that if there were to be a large chemical institution private consulting 

practice would be exceedingly harmful. .... . 

Q. There will be competition? — A. Not so much competition, but m my view the 
advantage ol a large department would lio in having as far as possible an expert in 
wary branch You would have men who know all about one thing, oven quite a minor 
wmk aud naturally if anything of that sort came up it should be sent to i hat particular 
»!!$/ We, have an* example now. The Mysore Government have asked us to investigate 
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some refractory materials. 1 am doing ii. I admit that I know very little about 
refractory materials, and 1 can only apply general scientific principles. There is a man 
at Bombay who has spent his life on refractory materials. If he was at the Institute he 
would naturally take the work up. Supposing though we were both at the same institu- 
tion and some out* asked me if I would undertake this examination for a fee, I might be 
tempted 1o do ii myself instead of handing it over to the man that could do it. In that 
way T think I hat there would be a great loss of efficiency. 

Q. That would be met if, instead of a division of the fee between Ihe Institute and 
the particular professor, there was some system of pooling ? -vl. Why should uot the 
whole of the fees be- paid to the l n.-l iti,tc ? 

Q. N ou ihink it would be better? 1 — .1, J think so; especially regarding tire work 
from younger men, there will lx' no trouble whatever, but if you have a man who has an 
established reputation and who is a consulting chemist at home, lx* will probably not 
give* ii up. Under the bs-lavs we are allowed to take consulting fees. This did not 
mean anything to me at all when \ was first appointed. J attached absolutely no im- 
portance at ail to it, and 1 do not think the ordinary young man would. 

Q. Your plan , I lake it, will be rather to have a fixed .stipend for file present staff, 
any fee-* derived I nun outside work to go straight to the coffers of the Institute, and to 
rely very largely on soring men tor recruiting the stall, and to supplement it wherever 
necessary In getting men oi established reputation tor short periods lor special purposes? 
— ;1. Yes. With regaid to consulting work, no doubt, it would be neeessaiv to send » 
man on occasions from the central institution to do work actually at some iaclorv, and 
in that case I think it might he reasonable to give him an extra allowance. You 'would 
select the best man for that p>b n.itnrallv and in tJia.t was ho would get some rewaid for 
being above the others. 

Q. Aie there any other points on that line of enquiry which sou would like to 
enlarge upon?- A. J think a very important question of recruitment' is the stability of 
the appointment in one place. I believe that tlieie was some talk of amalgamating some 
central institution with ihe existing educational services. A man might he very pleased 
to come to India to do research work, but if he knew that lie was likely to be turned on 
to teaching pure and simple, lie would fight shy ot flu* appointment. I. would suggest 
however thatt in piactiee some arrangement could be made without dillicultv because 
there would be, uo doubt, a number of men volunleering for teaching work. In the 
institution you wxill find men it you pay a little moie who would be willing to go to 
another place and do teaching work, but it every man knew that lie was liable, without 
option, to be sent away to do work of another nature, recruiting for the staff would 
certainly be adversely affected. Another great factor is climate, it is almost essential 
to have a cool climate for a central institution I think the amount o! work turned out 
would lie two or three times what, it would be it the climate were too hot. 

Q. You personally think that the climate ot Bangalore is satisfactors ? — A. Yes, f 
have always been here during the hot weather and 1 find that I could do much more 
work in the cold weather than in the hot weather. Notwithstanding, 1 < mild do some 
work in the warm weather, but 1 should not like it to bo very much wanner. In the hot 
weather one does not I cel energetic and undoubtedly the output is seiv much 
diminished. 

Sir F. 77. Sfnn/rf . — Q. Flow long have you been out? — A. Six years. 

1 It. A. Chtiflcrlon.' Q. I have only one question in connection with the reph that 
you have just given in regard to the chemical staff — the giving of fixed stipends and not 
lieing allow ed to take private consulting fees. How* will you arrange in cases of the kind 
in which an industry say, for instance, a soap iaetory, wants to have the advantage of 1 
an expert chemist from the Institute, ol Science as a permanent consultant? — A . It will 
work in exactly the same waV. Instead of paying tin* individual you would pay the 
Institute so much and they would send the man. Tf ihe manager of the factory was dis- 
satisfied with the man lie would ask the Director ot whoever was responsible to send 
some one else. 

Q. Do you think that it would work more satisfactorily than an arrangement made 
between the consultant and the firm? — A. There is a certain type of men with whom it 
would not work so well, but T think ordinarily it would work. As I was suggesting just 
now, the man, if it involved his living in another place, might get an extra allowance. 

Q. Don’t you think the fact that the man could get a certain amount, of money by 
private practice is an additional stimulus? — A. Ii, is to some people, but, if be could get 
promotion from one grade to another by doing good work T think that would have some 
effect. 

Q. In case where the work is carried on in the factory, you can lay before your 
consultant chemist o certain problem and after he works at it, he gives a solution. If 
the man had a more definite interest in the place, he might go further and continue to 
work on the problem ? — A . I think it depends very largely on the type of man. T am 
quite willing to admit that there are many advantages in allowing private consulting 
work, but from what I have seen so far, I consider that these advantages are greatly 
outweighed by the disadvantages. 
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Q. I lie tyjK; of mail is tlie mau to develop industries, to push on lecluioloeical work 

tiCiontiUf aspect --,!. I think the Government Agricultural Department does that to a 
certain extent Iliey do not get any hotter pay for developing 1 crops a„d so forth I 
do not know whether they would be any the bettor if they were so paid 1 

Wl l <l - " lu,1 ‘ ,lul > ou fir<1 b, have private , onsullin- pnictiooV 

When did it first eo me m your way>- .1. 1 eannof Silv ve,y dehmteiv. 1 Ta nev some 
samples were .sent Iol* analysis. ' • • sl mic 

v V^:r k W< T ■• y0U ^r l 011 ,mlorft P lhi 'h' eonsuifing practice came 

}<ni. W hat t> l*es <>l J u vest jgat ion f—.l. I was doing a good many ditiereut types I 
,s dome* some uurelv scientific u-m l 4 -1^’ 1 


to 

was doing some purely scientific woik, 
Q. Tile point of my cmjuirv is 1 1 1 i s 


Has the picking up of private consul ting practice 


been to give a distinctly mdust.ial bias town. ds the woik eon. mg to vonf .1.1 d„ m ,f 
think so; 1 was doing woik oi an industrial charm ler some time lie Lore (lie onestion of 
fees arose. At the same tune, 1 am doing vor\ little jiurelv scientific work now because 
1 consider the problems cd an industrial nature whic h are sent in -not. necessarily paid 
lor- arced more urgency than the- purely seieidilie work which l was doing before 

Q. Had the work which was sent, m an industrial bearing f— ,1 . Alfthe enquiries 
that we have- have some bearing cm imlus'i !<••., or are in some way connected with nidus- 
trio I work. L hov involve most I \ 1 he anal\ sis of samples. 

Q. Is flic woik oi industrial healing- lending lo crowd ouf jiurelv scientific- work y 

A. I think certainly ill present, lacanse we t onsidcr ii moic urgent. li tin re was a 
larger stall I do not know that it would. I should like to point onT Hr, it is not entirely 
pnval(‘ consulting work. Poi instance, flic question which has ben »i»fmvd lo us hv 
the Madras Government on oil seeds, which the\ consider \er\ m : that is not 

privale work in any sense, hut we should cciiainly gi\e thal question precedence. 

(>. \\ hai 1 menu! was this. Did the coming in oi a gieaf deal, m a eerlain amount, 
at any rat n of private consulting work which is of an indust, iial ehaiaeler feud to o-fve an 
industi mi Idas to the work generally:’' Did ii tend towards taking up more industrial 

work, not necessarih of a pnwiie nature- Hie fuel of flic man hr mg m (‘ontnei with 

nuuiufachiieis and man u laef uring intejc ,1- ! | do iml think so. ! said beinir 

we < onsidci ed indnsfnal work ns the lnoi’e urgent. ami nisi \erv little interest has hern 
shown h\ outsiders in pure science For fin- sake <d advert isenimii it wa m-ee^erv to 
attnn i their attoiit ion A d u *; 1 1 \ I should say fhui the thing which has ^ i\ t n flu *»-ioatest 
impetus it) tin* present work which is being done at Ihe Institute and which L nearJv all of 
a lerlmieal nature, was the taking up oi the dM illation of sandalwood oil. That was not 
done as piivafe work. Originally we > “lesimplv asked to invest igate the disf illation of 
sandalwood oil 1>\ ihe Mysoie ( lovornment. and we did that, and later on the (jovern- 

nient ask“d if we could assist in the taetoi\ and lie that <he\ hered a fee, hut, the first 

part of (he work was in no way puvate. 

Q. You think if is desnahle for the InstituV to bens umeh la rinse touch as possible 
with manufacturing inteiesis r- - .1 . Yes. 

() How do you think that it should lie achieved ?- 1. 1 should sav that Ihe person 
who should bring the woik In our notice is the Local Diieeinr of Industrie- and we 
could then lepnrt on the tt'cbnn al aspect" as to whether we would be likely to do anythin* 1, 
with it or not. 

Q. You reali.-i* that fhe Director of Industries L c.t present v e r \ much more con- 
cerned with small industiies and cottage industries and he has really nothing to do with 
Big organised industries in the Province? Supposing we have a Director of Industries 
in Bengal, \ imagine that, il will lie a very long tiuie before the coal, oj jute, or steel 
making trade go to him. They aie much more likelv to go to von dirc»et il Kiev can see 
any way of getting help from you?- .1. In referring to the Di recto i of Indushies, I 
was ratlmr thinking of Government industries, if Government wished to develop ai*v 
new industries. As far as private work goes, it is merely a (juestiou of advertisement. 
We do not want to get too many demands fm work before we could satisfy them. Wo 
are getting questions further and further afield, and T think after a very little adver- 
tisement everybody will he inclined to afck f«»r advice if they have one or two practical 
tests that we can reallv do something useful 


Witness No. 271. 

Mit. G. A. Maiiamadi, b.a., k.c.^.. Soap Kjrpcrt ivif/t the Government of Mysore, 

Bangalore. 

W KITTEN K VII JEN CE . 


I graduated from Bombay University in 1904 and joined the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Central Provinces and Berar in 1905, when I learnt agricultural chemistry 
at the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, Puso, for sixteen months. Later on 
I served as an Assistant Agricultural Chemist in that province for 4] years. In 1911 I 
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went to England as Government of India Ter li meal scholar to studf the advanced 
processes connected with the industry of oils, fats and their products'; I stayed out 
tor d| years, during which period i worked for one year in the City Soap Works of 
Messrs. 1). W. Gibbs, Limited, Wapping, East Loudon, and later on spent about four 
months m the United States of America where 1 worked in a cotton oil mill and a 
refinery, learniiig the _ crushing of tlie seed and the reiiniug 0 f the oil. Apart from 
this work in regular iaef ories J woiked m the chemical laboratories of different J \ijy- 
technics and visited quite a large juidiIm r of soap works, oi) mills and margarine works 
n> Great Britain, United States of America and (Term any. 

1 returned to India in .January 1915 and tried to join the jfcrar Oil Works Limited, 
Akola, Berar (my home) which own an up-lo-dale plant lor crushing cotton simmI though 
hadjy set and erected. T' *v had no technical man toi their work, their skilled 
stall consisting* mainly oi a good mechanical engineer, and J 1 bought 1 could introduce 
some improvement in tin* concern b\ helping them to product* a hotter quality of oil and 
use their “ Foots ”, obtained as by-product in refining the ml, for making some soap 
for the market. All that meant same imolmcnt of moncA and ] believe their financial 
position did not eneomagc them to cntciiuiu niv ser\ ices.*. 

In May 1915 ] went In ( awnporc to set* the Premier Uotton Oil Mill of that place 
and happened to meet there on r Mr. Shawaksha, a J>upei intending Mngineer who had 
just retired from servlet* and who wanted to go into .some business I ex plained to him the 
prospects of a M>ap tactoiy in ( ’awn pore.' ! met him later on, by appointment, in 
Bombay in .July with all m\ papers and d boused will, |,j n) i\ lr whole proposition of a 
soap factory in consultation with anothei Iriend oj lib. ||b tumble was whether 
I (oiild do all that J said, in other words, whether 1 <ould make scan. I volunteered 
to make some experimental batches ot soap and olb*red to find a suitalde place lor tliat 
purpose ill (hiwnpoiv. From lib* conversation ! could ab.» galliei that a» then* are not 
very many soap makers in India, his factory will to a srreat extent, depend on me, which 
he did not like though T suggested way- oui <>j this, ritimatelv In* wrote to ini' in 
Amiaoti, Be rar, slat mu flint if is an up-hill task and will icq um* ver\ cnciuetic work 
on his part for which he was not piepaied. 

Later on I tried to interest t he c apilalisK in Nappiu Ihtough nm Mi. Lick, Bar-ut- 
law*, to elect an up-to-date cotton oil mill and a refinen ihcit* and piepaied a statement 
showing the prospects of such a eoneein. That attempt tailed and it seems to me that 
the un satisfactory condition nf the Be»ar Oil Works, Limited of A kola had somethin"* 
to do with dbeomaging the capitalists there. ° 

From Janunn |9|tJ I am working on soap niaumnct me at the Indian Institute of 
Science under tin* Mysore ( lovcinment. I he soap made l»v me was considered a 
commercial product by the autlmrities and a tactoiv \\ 4 c contcmjdated to he erected, 

1 hough if, is not yet done* owing* tot In* deart h of much in< r\ . 

Lately it is known that the machine] \ liom England which was ordered long ago 
might not come till the war is o\er and the present Director ni JnduMiies and Commerce 
c»t the Mysore State is contemplating to make some locally. 

Though during this period ol my work on soap 1 worked on a very small scale and 
with crude appliances 1 was able to demonstrate the process ut manufacture and 
the quality oi soap that could he turned out. And I ma\ state that this much demons- 
tration has been sufficient not onh to satblx the Mysore Gov ei liment about the sound- 
ness ol the piopo-dtiou oi .. soap iat ton but ha** even cnn\imed tin* private capitalists 
who have aciunlh appio.ichcd me with a view to organize a company ibi snap-making* 
with my help, if possible. 

1 hough my ex genome oi industries m India as stated above is very limited, it 
lias led me at least to the following conclusions 

(") That the Indian capitalists, at jiresent at least, do not hilly appreciate the 
value of technical help in a manufacturing concern and as such, aie not willing to pay 
it adequately. 

(6) There is a fairly large amount of < apital in the country, particularly in 
small holdings, available for investment in industries, but the holders are not eager 
enough to take new industries until the soundness thereof is proved in some practical 
form. 

(V) Tn the interests of the development of industries in India i( is essential that 
no uew enterprise should be undertaken unless it is to be done in a thorough way and 
under expert technical advice. 

Things will remain as they are, unless there is an organized effort to correct 
them. Such an organized effort can only hear fruit if it is based on complete co-operation 
between the public and the Government, the latter taking the initiative and carrying 
out the necessary plans laid down in consultation with the Advisory Board, to be consti- 
tuted from amongst the former. The initiative of the Government should take the 
form of the immediate establishment of a Department of Industries and Commerce in 
-each Province with a keen business man at its head and a good staff of technical men. 
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Technical skill is one of the most important factors in the success of a manufac- ’l 'echnioal fc tid % 
turing concern and consequently the ioremost duty of the Department of Industries and 
Commerce in every Province should be to procure technically trained persons for various . 
industries and to see that they are utilized. 

The question of getting technically trained persons tor Indian industries is rather 
a complicated one and requires thorough investigation and la\ing down of definite 
principles on which to work. To start with, a new enterprise in any country is always 
undertaken cautiously and is developed only in the light ot experience. This is more 
true particularly w r hnn private people with small holdiugs want to undertake it. Their 
first desire is to work a small commercial plant and to see how it ones. And in order to 
make it a commercial success they natural U desiie to prevent waste and In use bve- 
produets in a scientific wav. As most of tin* industries Unit are desired to he established 
in India and for which there is field will he more or less new eutorp] ises foi some vears 
to come at least, they will only germinate and grow on the lines Mated above. For 
them, therefore, will be required technical men who should not only be scientific men 
but who should at the same time he well-votscd in the manufacturing details of the 
main products as well as tin* b} e-products of their different industries. Ju other words, 
they should be all round men for their particular industries. Such men cannot be had ready 
made. They will have to be trained. In European (ountnes, industries are so far developed 
and carried out on such a large scale that a larirc number id pc? sons supply the technical 
help roifuired by a certain work. As such, each of them becomes a specialist in his 
line but knows nothing about oilier brunches. In the Soap Works >} Lexer Brothers, 

Port Sunlight, for example, a (lmni'M ma\ have worked for lull 1 ■ dozen vears and 
still may not have done more than analyzing certain kinds oi oils < !\ lie may not 
onh know nothing about the boiling ot soap m the making id toilet soap bill he may 
not even have got the chance <d doing unulvlii.il work in ail its blanches. In Iho 
T'.S.A. a man may be good cotton oil mill's manage? bid he may know nothing about 
the refining of the oil, or the one who refines the oils may be igmuant oi making soap 
out oi 41 Poofs a b\ o-pioduct, ot mnkimj margarine out of his refined oil. Persons 
who know all the brunches of their puiticului mduMiirs ate scarce in European countries 
and where thev are, they are too union valued in theii own country to come to India. 

They become then* 'Works' Managers, which is a very big billet, lndiau industries 
owing to their modest start, cannot entertain the services of such men For them, 
therefore, as staled above, men will have to he specially trained, keeping in view the 
needs which they are expected in siipidv • Such men should pivleiaMy be selected from 
amongst the Indian chemists and mechanic'- who have studied their .subjects well in 
India and have shown marked tendencies towards print ieal woik by continuing to 
get experience in their icspeHive lines jj* < -tabliMicd works aiA institutions in India. 


The Government of India have already an institution to send a eeriain number oi* 
Indian vouths eveiy year to ioieign countries for technical education. That is a step 
in the right direction. It is lioweve], ■slid that the^e feihnical scholars have not 
been able to do much useful work in the icgeneration of industries in India. There is 
some truth in (his statement hut it is not the limit id the Indian student. In the 
first place, lie does not get a full chance to learn the industry for which lie is selected. 
He is put, on his arrival in England under the guiding’ control of the Educational 
Adviser, India Office, whose knowledge ot tacilifies for learning industries does not 
extend beyond certain public institutions and Universities which the students are 
persuaded to join. In (lie absence of any arrangement (o gel practical training in 
factories, which is invariably insisted upon by practically every student and usually 
declared impracticable as a rule, the student, perforce, joins the TTnivor-ity or the poly- 
technic, puts in his two or three years and returns to Tndia with scientific training in the 
principles underlying the manufacturing provokes of his industry, but no practical 
training in the processes themselves. The result \< that he L no good tor industries, 
because there is no need of such a scientific man in them, ;h the\ aie at present. They 
want a man who should be of practical m-e (•» them in enabling them to make a thing 
which they could sell, and not <me who has got a number ot theories and tiot very much 
sure which of them is the best. 


Government, of 
India ttelmioal 
ucholard. 


In order, therefore, that these students should be oi real nractical help to indus- 
tries in India it is essential that in foreign countries they si. mild get a fair cliance of 
learning their industry by working in factories. They should have a good knowledge 
of chemistry or good practice in i; ochanies before they are sent to foreign countries. 
This knowledge of theirs will enable them to intelligently follow the evening courses of 
lectures and practical work in the Polytechnics and supplement their practical factory 
work with the scientific training thus obtained. 

The question, then, arises as to how to get this admittance in factories for these 
Indian students. I may suggest and I believe it is quite practicable that this should 
be done by the India Office. The India Office purchases considerable stores in Great 
Britain and the firms which are thus patronised should be required to take a certain 
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number of the Indian students for training* every year. Tlie Japanese Government 
acted on this very principle and got an army of trained technical men who have rendered 
so much help to their industries. 

The most important work of the department of Industries and Commerce in every 
province should consist of using these trained technical men in organizing new indus- 
tries and developing the old ones m consultation with the Provincial Advisoiy Board 
of Industries. 

The best way of doing this will be to keep these scholars for one year more in the 
pay oi the Government and during this period they should be allowed to show on a 
small scale as to what they can do. Public Works Department Workshops and Agri- 
cultural Chemical Laboratories in each province should In* utilised for this purpose with 
the necessary expansions t ill » central well-equipped technical institute, with a workshop 
attached, may give these facilities. The scholars should at the same time he required 
to prepare statements based on local conditions regarding the prospects of their parti- 
cular industries. The Government should help them to organise joint stock companies 
and may even provide a eeilain portion oi share capital oil the same basis as tin* public 
subscription. The work done by the scholars winch can la* seen by (hi* public plus the 
sharing of the Government in capital will create confidence in tin* public which will 
easily attract the icquiied capital of the comoany. 

in ceitain lug enterprises in which this procedure may not be considered sullicient 
lo float, a company, the Government should establish pioneer factories. In these eases, 
of course, their scholars will be ol diioct use to them and as such should be taken for 
a certain number of years. 

They may also be utilised in giving scientific advice to existing concerns and to 
train persons who are largely needed in them. This will require their services to bo 
permanent ]y taken by Government. 

The scale ol pay which I should suggest for these foreign returned scholars for 
Government service is IG. -»()() -JO 500 and each one of them before training should 
be bound to serve I he Government in case his services are needed 

The loan of Government experts should be made to private firms or companies on 
condition that in case the method mi guested by the expert is to lie adopted by them, 
they should pay the Government the expenses ineuired by ii tor the period that the 
expeit worked at the firms. The Government should pay half of this to the expert 
as an incentive lo do his best. 

With the above a i ran gem out the firms wlm have paid tor the experts 1 suggestions 
should have the benefit of tin’s exclusively for a period of 5 years after w hich it should 
be public property'. 

Regarding the Imperial Institute, Loudon, l may say that the main work done 
by it as far as India is concerned is to analyse her raw* ptodueds and to 
try to find a market for them in Lug-land. l*rol. AVyudhaui Dunstan is 
in close touch with the big manufacturim'* concerns who take up a material on his 
recommendation based on the analysis which is done in the laboratories of the Imperial 
Institute, and work it up into manufactured articles; if it suits them the\ use it. 
in large quantities wdiieii means a mark< t f u tin* Indian product. The only 
benetit therefore that accrues to India by the work of the Imperial Institute is that her 
raw products find a demand in England. But as far ns Indian industries are concerned, 
the Imperial Institute is absolutely of no use. On the other hand ii is detrimental. 
The backbone ol industries in any country is the cheap supply of law material and if 
raw matt rials aae in demand by firms which are large enough and rich enough to buy 
at a price which may not be convenient to the small Indian manufacturer, it is a sure 
wav of turning him out oi business. Tim most peculiar part o! Him Insiilute is that 
Indian revenue is taxed to create this anomalous condition for Indian industries. English 
manufacturers must have raw materials if they want to keep their big factories running. 
As such they should pay entirely to investigate the fields of any part of the world from 
which they* want to draw the raw materials. On the other hand the interest of India 
should be to establish factories in India and to work up her raw materials locally. For 
this purpose she should not only give no help to the Imperial Institute of London, but 
establish an institute of that sort in India to help the Indian manufacturers exactly on 
the lines on which the Imperial Institute is doing work for English manufacturers. 

Research abroad cannot be of much use to Indian industries. The results of the 
analytical work of the Imperial Institute of London are published in a quarterly bulletin 
and still 1 doubt very much if any Indian manufacturer will ever he benefited by it. 
Tt is lifeless for an Indian manufacturer and carries the weight of a piece of literature on 
scientific subjects. Tn order that these scientific investigations, which hv themselves are 
no good unless taken up by manufacturers, may help industries, they must be made 
on the spot and their results should he constantly brought to the notice of them. In 
other words there should be a living connection between the science and the factory. 

Tlie Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, with her well-equipped laboratories, is 
in a unique position to do this service to the Indian industries. And T believe it will 
be far better and more economic to definitely put the aims of the Indian Institute of 
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.Science somewhat on these lines rather than to try there to train students for industries 
wliidi, 1 am ah aid, will never be efficiently done. Leeds University which U a 
exneet^ l ' mvem ;y an<l wt j ch ]ias fot far bigger establishments than’ we can ever 

FnTveViT, t’r <a i a,U a f 30 w l0 djrcotdy put him into an industry. After 

Lnrveisity training he must have factory training to know hi.-, business well 

VV lib (lie Indian Institute of Science developed .mniewha! on l |,V lines oi the 
Imperial institute and doing research work for industries «| India and with well- 
equipped teehuologieal institutions, having workshop,, attached to them in provinces 
the question ot technical research and practice may be emisidcied a'- put on sound basis 

Ibe provincial teehuologieal institutions must Imvo n,„.,| »„ lk ,|„ )|ls iUl acl,ed'to 
them, i bey should be organised somewhat on Hie lines of the ltegent Street Polytechnic 
or Battersea Polytocluuc of London. They should bate regular courses of scientific and 
engineei mg subjects during the daj wliidi should be ol „ standard to oualiiv sludents 
for some public Immunity examination. The, should tnrlbcr have slio>i 'corns, w 0 f 
locuii'es in the evening in some technical subjects of which (here is need i„ tlu,( place 
J hey may also utilise their evenings in teaching certain kinds ol arts as well e - 
drawing painting, brass work, etc. The workshops attached to these institutions should 
befitted up with small mauiilacturn.g plants ol diiieivnt descriptions where technical 
experts should conduct experiments lor the purpose of proving the utility oi their 
methods and at the same time lor giving p.'ariienl demonstrations to any students or 
t(J ill*' jHlbllc < l s Hit rase 1 1 * ,i \ i.ft. 

Itegaihmg ( mi\ **/ mneiil as.xiTlaiice I » • mdus!im,s in ( Ji *• mailer ni finance J i L i n U it r 
should take the burn Oi establishing industrial banks which may brit mone’v within '(],!, ZZZ 
leach of industries on easy terms, (lovenuueiit should also exempt 'em excise duties 
all such articles as are used in industries. J he loss ol revenue incurred under this 
head may be recouped Iron, the taxes on the profits of the industries. It should also 
purchase lor its stores as many ol tin* Indian mail- articles as possible. 


Oku, Lvinkm i , Join I-muii vki l.'UT. 

U ‘- r -/A t l !‘ 1 iindt fslaiiil liiat w ben urn applied lor a let luiieal M 'holar- 
"i J f P U'om ( io\ criimcu 1 win bad muih* hopes ol I i icmU ol % *h»i ^ in Hk'iar Martin- a soup 
taetorv. 1 hat point dot's uni aiise in the eom-e <»1 your evidence but out of m \ personal 
knowledge ol tin* ease. r l’ba( is the ease, is it not;- J. ji m. Ow»u» j,, the H.u tLer 
were diffident oJ starting the veutuie. 

<1 Von niet and asked se\eral r *'-ple but litcA did m»t kw loiuar.lr A. i saw 
lb (‘in bul owinp lo tin* war tlwx wwv rathei ditlident of it, 

Q. Simply owing to the warr -A. Yes. 

(). It was not due to i lie hi lime of tin* Akoki * niton -ecd nil mill:- A. Thai had 
not li in o* to do with j his. 

Q. The Bernr oil woiU were eollon seed oil wmk. and they weie running iheir show 
without’ any technical control r- .1. They liad none practically. 

Q- And you think that their mistakes were laigelv due lo I hat r— J. There was some 
scope tor the im piovement of the qualih oi the oil." fhe\ leimed it but did not deodor ize 
and l thought that by deodorizing ihe quality will improve and it will sell hetler, for 
the Nowsari Mill ol the Bombay Presidency aie deodorizing il ami tlmv are selling 
much liet ter. I think I was right w hen 1 suggested like that. ‘ n 

* (J. Why do you say that Provincial technological institutes must hive good work- 

shops attached to them f A. J lu\se workshops will serve good many purposes, j suc-est 
liiat there should be a place for tin* scholars who letuin from foreign countries U? do 
some practical demonstra the work on a small scale, so thal they -nun be able to convince 
the public about the prospects of starting faelmws. That will be one oi the obieeis of 
these works. 

Q. Do you say thal a small workshop started and attached to feehuologh al insti- 
tutions will he able to convince people about lie* sound m^s of ventures frorn^a easiness 
point of view /- A. I may mention as a practical example flic manufacture of soap that 
I have tried. That is quite a small concern and still it requires a place for being done. 
This small demonstrative work may not actually prove a concern to he a commercial 
success hut it does go a great way to convince the people about the soundness of it, if 
undertaken on a sufficiently large scale. 

Sir V . H. Stewart. — Q. Is that on a commercial scaled- A. A ton per month. That 
does not require any very elaborate arrangement and still it has been just sufficient to 
convince the people. 

Q. Everybody knows that soap can he made in India. The point is how to make 
it pay? — A. That is what can he deduced from the prices of the articles and flic 
quality turned out. 

Q. Is there any other reason then for having a workshop attached to a technological 
institute?—/!. The technological institutes will give instruction which cannot he com- 
plete unless there is workshop training for the students. 
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* Q. You mean simply as part of the instruction and not as a substitute lor facto^Y 
training? — A. It cannot be a substitute for factory training, though it will make teehnO^ 
logical instruction more complete and useful than it will be without it. It will serve- 
a double purpose. I have in view the Leeds University where in the tanning departs 
ment for example they have got a workshop where the students are able to tan from 
10 to 12 hides at a time and that is fairly good training for a technological institute. 

But in tanning they do not tan in such a way as to make the concern pay? — A. 
Quite so. 

Q . And that makes all the difference? — A . 1 1 cannot be expected to turn the workshop 
demonstrative work into a regular laelorv proposition. The workshop however is quite 
essential and useful in other ways. It will serve double purpose. It will give the stu- 
dents training, at tbe same time to the scholars who return from foreign countries it 
will otter a convenient plaec to work on a small scale and be able to demonstrate. 

Q. What is your position regarding the Indian Institute of Science? Are you in 
tbe employ of the Mysore* Government? — A. Yes. 

Q. They have sent you to the institute by arrangement with the authorities there 
for the manufacture of soap?— A . Yes. 

(J. You say that the Government scholars who are sent home with technical scholar- 
ships acquire scientific training only ami nnl pi not ieal training. And your remedy 
for that is that they should he given a furl her extension of their scholarship or paid again 
by Government afier they come out here? — .1. 1 plead that they should enter into 
factories in England instead of being sent into an University at all. 

Q. That part, m quite clear. Bui you sav “ The best way of doiiu-' this will be to 
keep these scholars lor one year more in tin' pay of the Government and during l his 
period they should be allowed to show on a small scale as to what they can do.” That 
means an extension of their scholarship after their letum to India ?—A. Yes. 

Q- During this time they should be made' to show in what practical shape they ran 
pul their knowledge?- .1. Yes. 

Q. And you suggest that flic puv of these foieigu tel timed scholars should' be 
Bs. 300-20-500 and that cadi one nl fhem before training should he hound to serve the 
Government in ease his ser\ ices are needed?- — A. Tn ease the Government require 
experts for advising private concerns or to run pioneer faetniies, of course Ihev should 
be taken. 

(?• \ on mean that Government should then keep them on and should find employ- 
ment for them and these are roughly the teims which you suggest? — A. It is not neces- 
sary that nil should be employed. In ease any work N to be done th.ough Government 
agency such as experts to iwlx ise private firms or superintendents to run pioneer factories 
then they should he taken in on lliese terms. 

Q. After they have proved their value as practical men?- A. Yes. but their pre- 
vious training should be taken into consideration as well. 

J/o?i blc Sir Fflzulhhoi/ ( 1 urmnbiioy. — Q. Are you making lcsearcho in the manu- 
facture oi soap now?~-J. I am working under the M \ soi c Government who in lend to 
start a soap factory. 

Q. You want that the scholars who come out must take up Government service? — 
A. Only in case Government wants them. It is not absolutely necessary that they must 
do so. What I mean is that a good deal of industrial work will have to be done by 
Government through the Department of Industries. 

Q. You mean that Government, should start the industry in each case? — A . Not 
exactly. 

Q- Suppose there is a technical scholar who comes out, should Government start 
a textile industry for him?— A. What 1 mean i> thb. In certain provinces, in the 
United Provinces for example, ihe\ have got a technological chemist who has been 
appointed by the Government to help certain textile industries, in the Madras Presi- 
dency they have appointed a Leather expert to help the tanning industry, there is a 
dyeing expert to help the dyeing industries in such cases they should recruit from 
amongst their scholars. 

Q. Don’t you think that for such kind of work you want a higher type of expert 
than a student who lias just come from England ?-— .1. If the students are properly 
trained they will be quite sufficient to do tbe work. 

Q. Do you think that with a study of two or three years, he will be able to materially 
help the industries? — A. If the training is properly done he will be in a position to. 
help industries. 

Q. Within three years? — A. YYs. 

Q • You think he can stand before a man of 15 or 20 years’ experience?— A. I doubt; 
whether they have got persons in European countries who have got that experience. ‘ 

Q . You say that England returned scholars should receive a salary of Its. 300-20-500*. 
But Government pay their experts much more?— A. That is quite a different question., 

I for the present look to the efficiency and my idea is that those who have really specialised 
in different branches seldom like to come out here. They become works managers there*; 
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Q. You speak Lore about the difficulties of the students in England, the Indian 
students who go there to study. You say that they do not get p toper iuei lilies to learn 
the industries there. What is the remedy that. \ on suggest ?— J . I suggest that they 
should get admittance into iaetories. 

Q. Supposing they arc 1 not admitted?- A. 1 think the India Office should arrange 
for it. 

Q. Do you think that the India Office should force them to take these men into 
their factories?- -.1. They need not actually foice them. 1 think the thing could he 
arranged if they like. 

Q. That is the only remedy that you can suggest ? .1. Tin* thing L that business 

firms which have got no business cnunodimi with India do not object to hiking Indians. 
If certain orders are placed with them by the India Office they will only be too glad to 
take them. 

Sir F. II. Sinrart . — Q. Do they also pay fees when they want them 1c work? — A . 
They are not paid any fees. They are only students and md workers. 


Witness No. 272. 

Mu. N. S. Tlltrv KM\ \ rwiiAiu, m.a., N u j>r n n l e n<h n t , Mysore Tannery 
(Limited), Jianynlarr City, and Manaytny Ayent, lUrhamyur Leather 
Mann fad unity Camyany (Lina ft ft), 

Wum ion Ivv 1 1 m:\ce 

I have had experience ot raising capital Ini 1 lie M v son* j annerv, Limited Bangalore 
and the ID 1 chain ] mi r* Lealher Maniilat tu/mg Go, Limilcd, Herhampur (Bengal). in 
the ease of the first concern, just, bet'oic starting, the then required capital of a lakh 
ot rupees was pract icallv raised by mj tncmls in Bangalore and it was only when 
oapif ,1 was wanted for expansion that 1 had to do the work of raising the same mxsoli. 
I found the task' vcr\ hard. Well-to-do people used generally to jimut to their ex- 
periences in previous cases when 1 money invested m industrial undertakings promoted 
by ii dians was lost. This t lie e\i use T invanablv met with, whenevm 1 appealed 
to the well-to-do classes. These ('lasses were generally lawyers, big landlords and 
high paid Gov eminent servants. Them people had no experience of business and had 
no knowledge of it. In South India at any rate,, they could easily gel remunerative 
and secure outlets for their savin ’ * in loans on immovable property which bring 
Dunn fairly high rales of interest. People engaged in busmens (those oims when* they 
have superfluity of money) mv not so iieivou^ about induct :al umlei takings, but in 
South India, they don’t think much of joint stock culm prises A sound business pro- 
position lias now. I believe, a fair chance of being taken in as a proprietary concern 
by one or two merchants joining logethei provided tin 1 entrepreneur is ready to surrender 
everything to the mere capitalist and sink into a relatively subordinate position. Tbit 
big undertakings have little* or no chance of being financed this way. 

In Bengal mv experience has been chiefly confined to the failing of supplemental 
capital for the lfcrhampur Leather Mauufad m ing Company. 1 had about me three 
methods oi working this concern- -one involving a fail I y large amount of extra capital — 
another a moderate amount and the third a com parativ ely limited amount. 1 was 
able to raise on lx the* last amount, modly from my friends who had (oulideiiee in me*. 
From the general public at large, F bad very little* i espouse 

My opinion is that as long as the rate of interest which capitalists can secure on ad- 
vances against immovable* property is so higb comparatively, it is boneless t (( expect any 
large diversion of capital towards industrial undertakings, 'flu* class of investors who 
have their money in the* Presidency Hanks on relatively low rates of interest, cannot 
be made to look with favour on fresh industrial undertakings however sound these 
may be, since the element of seeuritv which these /Motors value most is ahserH in the 
shares of a company. I cannot speak about Bombay, where T bear conditions aro 
different. Hut even in Bombay only certain class of industrial concerns attract money, 
such as cotton mills, banks, etc*. 

Therefore, apart from active Government interv critic a, m»ivf hopeful results in the 
way of directing the flow of capital Inwards industries can be veined only from organised 
and well-directed attempts towards reducing the high level of interest now prevailing 
in the country. T know' that the idea of what has been called “ industrial banks ” 
has (secured a large measure of iiillueiihal support, but T am sorrv F have g-of to join 
issue with those who favour this scheme. Fn mv opinion,, the* starting of State-aided 
Franks, in addition to those that already exist, is nothing but waste of energy and 
unnecessary dilution of the already limited funds at the disposal of Government. The 
functions, that T see, ascribed to the industrial banks, can bo, and in fact, are being 
performed efficiently bv the Presidency Banks who, as far as my experience goes are 
ready to entertain and advance any business proposition placed before them. 

71 
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What I should like to see instead, is the placing by Government of all their 
reserve holdings in Knglund, or elsewhere at the disposal of the Presidency hanks in 
thiy eounUv This would mean larger funds for the banks to operate with and they 
AV ill automatically lie compelled to lower their average rate of interest for loans; and 
sinee in to rot rates with other tinancial houses are always regulated by tile rates 
obtaining in tin* Presidency Banks, the tendency will be for a generally lower level ot 
interest throughout the country. 

Now fuming to active Government assistance, we have got the seven methods 
i ef erred to in detail, under question No. h. Of these the first form of assistance, 
namelv, mere lump grant- of money is not of much value, since it is hard to devise 
means by which a continuously healthy influence can he exercised on the concern after 

the grant h made. . . 

Bounties and subsidies may be a very useful and efficacious means of stimulating 
exports of manufactured prod nets and in one case, connected with my own industry, 1 
should say, it is absolutely essential. J have in mind the case of glace-kids manufactured 
h v tin- chrome process. India possesses the finest raw material in the whole world and 
yet the whole of this goes out as mere raw material instead of as finished leather as it 
oimht in. There ate not any technical diUicult ies in the actual process of manufacturing 
this leal her, but the factories ought to be designed oil a large scale and considerable 
initial lo-.s is ine\itable before labour can be trained to the requisite standard of skill 
and efficiency. Portlier, the markets are chiefly foreign countries which are purchas- 
ing the raw pmdut t here and their home trade is protected for them by taril). There 
ought therefore to be here a system of Mibsidy (coupled with a lump grant at the start) 
designed a^ to minimise the effect of this tariff wall and to help on the industry 
till it learns to classify its products and vary the quality so as to suit the exigencies 
of the foicign market. In this connection, I desire to draw the attention of I he Com- 
mission to a letter appearing recently in the ‘ l Leather World ” of London uuder the 
signature oj Messrs. George WieheJnw & Go. (Appendix I). 1, for one, will welcome 

gladly nnv action which the Government of India or the Imperial Government might 
take with a \ iew to making Indian raw products more easily' available to the manufac- 
turers in the I’nited Kingdom; but unless such action is accompanied by even more 
vigorous and well directed efforts to promote the manufacture of finished pioduck from 
such raw material in thh country itself, it will be no good and Government art ion will 
Jen^e us only all the poorer, inasmuch a- thcie will be an artificial restriction of the 
markets lor our raw produce, without any corresponding benefit to us. 

G uaranfeeing dividends: This will be quite useful for raising capital from the 
public prnwded proper can* is taken and schemes are carefully scrutinized before 
GowTimienf starts helping concerns in this way. 

Loans with or without iufeiest : This will he all right, if the loans are on the 
security of buildings or plant. The stocks must be left iutaet and absolutely unen- 
cumbered, to ('liable tin' concern to negotiate floating debt with banks. 

Machinery and plant on the hire purchase system: This also will he a great help 
in case Go\crnmcnl provide proper safeguards for efficient, honest and economical 
purchase of the plant and machines. Whatever may be the efficiency of a buying 
department of Government, it goes without saying that a private individual or corpora- 
tion is, as a matter of fact, aide to buy its requirements more economically than Gov- 
ernment where then* is nobody with a direct personal interest in tin* matter of these 
purchases; and unless these transactions are done carefully what ought to be a help and 
boon mi*.* lit in the end prove to he ruinous and costly. 

1 h;.v< n"t got much experience of Government purchase of products; lmt from ■, 
what I lm\** heard, 1 think the value of this is very' doubtful. If a stuff is good and is 
able to 'stand on its own legs and il Government require it,, they are sure to go in 
for it as a matter of necessity; but if they go elsewhere and buy the article, they gene- 
rally do so on the ground that the quality' is not good enough for them, and the task of 
convincing an unwilling buyer about the quality' of the goods he rejects is so super- 
human, that the energy can be better diverted elsewhere. Personally, 1 do not much 
bdieve in Government purchases, not because the principle in itself is bad, but of the 
hardships which I know the enjoyment of such a privilege lias given rise to in practice. 

The sixth method of Government assistance, viz., the partial provision of share 
capital, is one which I have some prac tical experience of. The Mysore Tannery, Limited 
which is under my immediate control, is a Government-aided concern, — His Highness’ 
Government of Mysore having shares in it, to the value of sixty thousand rupees, 
o'* nearly,, one third of the total capital. ’Pile conditions under which the Mysore Gov- 
ernment have taken shares art* two, viz., (1) that two directors nominated by* the Mysore 
Government must be on tbc Board of Directors of the Mysore Tannery Limited, (2) 
that an auditor nominated by the Mysore Government should lie associated with the 
Company ’s auditors in the auditing of the Company’s accounts. 

These two conditions have been working for the last three years and except in one 
solitary east* where the Government Director happened to be a gentleman of extraordi- 
nary business capacity, I can say that the benefit to the concern or to the Govern- 
ment from the presence of these Directors on the Board has been nil and the auditor 
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has been doing more harm than good exaggerating trivial eirois in form (errors in- 
cidental to all human beings). Quite recently the (iovernmriit of Mysore has appointed 
a man trained under a Chartered Accountant to audit the accounts oi the companies 
in which Government have an interest but even tins arrangement (though far in 
advance of their original one) is not ideal, since the meticulous control ol the Accountant 
General and ii is rules come in and freeze out any common sense method of conducting 
an audit. This result has happened because Go\ eminent, 1 believe, had no systematic 
plan in conformity to which they could exercise their share ol control in these aided 
concerns; and further, the tendency has been to regard these concerns, more or les>, as 
si many departments of State subject to the rules and red-tape limitations which we 
usually associate with these. 

Pioneer factories: I have a very good experience ol a pioneer taelniy, having 
been in immediate charge of one myself, viz., the Madras Government Ph ionic Tannery 
at School of Arts and later on at Kombiam. fur stimulating industrial progress I do 
not think any form of direct 01 indirect assistance In State is men a distant m-hum! to the 
starting of these pioneer factories. The idea must he to tram young Indians a.> managers 
of business and captain^ of industry and a better training ground can baldly he tound. 
Two such pioneer factories wore started by tin* Madras Government on Hie initiative oi 
Mi. riiatterton and both tin* industries so pioneered are now finiily planted in India 
and in the case oi the one 1 am (onnccted with, 1 am of opinion that the change intro- 
duced in India is so important that it is likely to haw iar reaching inllucnces on the 
course of the leather trade in the whole world. 

Speaking irom personal experience, I can say that no amount m « -clinical Gaining 
in Judin or foreign countries could have helped us half as much a Jit* training we 
Jtad in this pioneer iacloiy. 1 have had,, while in this fat lory, and lalei m in the 
course of my own business, ample apportion I ie." id rompaiing those ol us who have 
had such training with Kuropenn experts and Jmiio pc- returned Indians, and in almost 
every case, the technical knowledge and business experience ol the latter was nowhere 
when compared to that of those trained in the pioneer laetoiies. The whole* of this 
portion oi the subject is rathei delicate ground tor me to head on, on ai count of the 
fact that I am otic <d tin* products ot such a pioneei lactoiy ; hut 1 feel I will not be 
doing my duly propmly, if f do not place my views honestly hdore the Pommis-bon. 
1 do not believe that any other foi m of Government assistance can produce results so 
enduring and beneficial as a pioneer factoiy— the only proviso being that a young 
Indian crigineei or a science man niu*d hr 1 in immediate charge oj the Jaclory, charge, 
that is to say. both of its business and maiiufact uring side, subject to the general 
financial control ol tin* Director of Industiies. I will not mi anv account cmplov 
European expert** m these f.ietones. AVh.m il js necessary o consult them, this can 
be done by paying them a big orsiuall ice, with special reference to the diflicullv in 
(jueslion. In my own case. I liave tound Iheso experts’ opinion absolutch valueless; 
for they have their difficulties exactlv vv here we have our.s and Indian conditions are 
such that all difficulties here have to 1?" worked out and solved lien* alone. 

All industries for which India has natural facilities and into which the private 
capitalist has not ventured with success or with prospect of success should Im* pioneered 
by Government. Tin* limit to .such pioneering must only lx* a question of finance, 
though liberal provision ought to hi* made by Government. If Government gives no 
other form of help to industrial enterprise, in my opinion., this one policy of pioneer- 
ing, subject to the condition I have set forth, will outweigh everything else, and 
* within a decade or two there will be sound, (puck and prosporom growth of industrial 
concerns throughout the country. 

Such pioneer factories must be run till they earn decent profils and then they must 
be handed on to private companies floated ioi the purpose. I’ndor no circumstances 
should Government convert a pioneei factory into a permanent Government enterprise — 
except perhaps in the- solitary instate c where the factors manufactures only such 
products as are used solely and exclusively by Government and where the dependence 
on a private concern will be against public policy Also, in the manufacture of drugs — 
tlic purity and cheapness of which is of Millieient puh'ic and national importance — 
this exception must hold good; c.g., manufacture of (pbnine: bill i( is easy to carry 
this latter principle too far, and Government can never be ton much on its guard 
against tin* temptation of converting a profitable pioneer concern into a permanent State 
enterprise. 

Regarding question 13,. il is difficult, if not impossible, to formulate exact ru Jo- 
to prevent Government from aiding industries in those cases where such help will 
haw a t pudency to compete with existing enterprises. The one broad f>ju'iici/»l<‘ to be 
followed must, be this: wherever there are factories which produce article*' catering for 
certain specific areas, in those areas Government should not start cither pioneer factories 
or aid rival factories. If public opinion is strong that such aid is nece^arv, it will 
he far simpler to assist the existing factory to expand rather than set up a rival 
concern. This rule must also hold good in those cases when*, from raw material 
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obtained in India an article is manufactured to meet the requirements of a foreign 
market. I have* in mind a pioposal made by one of tlie witnesses in Bengal before 
tbo Commission advocating the starting of a Government tannery in Calcutta to deal 
witli the jaw hides that are now exported Irom that place in large quantities and the 
trade control of which was absolutely in German hands up till the outbreak of tlie 
war. Such a launeiy u,s tliat advocated will be quite out of place, since, not far from 
Calcutta there is the Berhainpur Beat her Man uiacl uring Company turning out excellent 
box-sides out of this raw material lor tin* Loudon market. If Government think their 
intervention is necessary they can’t do better than try to enlarge this concern, though, 
in my opinion, it will be far belter for Government to leave matters alone with simply 
an export duty on I lie raw aides or, il they so desire, a subsidy of so much per foot on 
J eat her exported to eountrh outside the Hinted Kingdom. The manufacture of box- 
sides Ji as come to stay and, f am confident, will soon assume big proportion. I myself 
have got in hand a scheme lor stalling a big chrome tannery in Calcutta after the war, 
which will, 1 Impe, afford a sati-laclorv solution to the problem of dealing with these 
law hides and of el i in inn! ing German influence Imm this market in Calcutta. 

1 am not able to nmlci^t.ind question I 1 , but if it means that Government should 
not a .ss ist any enterpiise whieh would compete with an established import trade of 
su lliei ('ii i I \ huge dimensions to lia\e created what I s * called a kt vested interest, ** 
I should sa\ that (here should be no .such squeamish ness; however big tin 1 import trade, 
the home manulai hirer must leeeive all the weight of Government help and protection 
and the impoiter mist be icgnidcd more or less a^ a lieiessnry nuisance to ]>e got rid 
of at tin* earliest possible npportunit v. 

1 have little experience ol Government experts assisting industrial enterprise with 
their icsean lies. 1 Lave heaiil my Jriymls engaged in mining and agriculture sav they 
get good guidance and help imm icports ol Geological .surveys' and Agricultural 
Iml l«'< ins ; though my own opinion is that tin's.* reports at least 'the tew that I have 
gone thmugh, do not concern themselves nun h with the economic or business side. 
Aly own opinion ol Govermmnl export advice is., that it is much too I rigid and dis- 
intei i‘s|i»d to be ot any pr:i< t ical value. A pioiessor in a fb'veniinent college, with a 
comfortable income and no inducement or cm ouragement to private practice, has 
generally no incentive to undertake researches having an industrial value. Higher 
scientific, education at least in IhG <ountr\, mud have a large do.se oi the industrial 
M,,< ‘ i{) 11 5111,1 pndew»r> must be encouraged <•. take up jnivate practice, cliargino* 
iei*s tor the work they do. It, lor some reason, such levying oi lees is considered 
undesirable, a piofessor \ or an expert's woik must be judged in accordance witli the 
amount ol help he has given 1o industries he can icasonably be expected to assist. 

I hen* mud be some such inducement, olliorvv He 1 am afraid Government expert adv ice 
will nol have much practical value. 1 

1 do not believe in demonstration lacfoiies where socalled improved methods rail 
b* demonstrated, uecessaiilv mi a small sente. Kverv body engaged in practical manu- 
fm luring processes knows (hat there is a world ok ditfcrci.ee between demonstration 
experiments on a small scale, with materials Used in pounds or ounces, and processes 
in a factory where the same class ot materials has to be handled in tons; the pioneer 
lai lories can very well be used bn these demonstration purposes, or where circumstances 
so warrant, an existing factory can be used for the purpose of showing to parties interested 
the value ot these improved piocesses. 

No amount ol research in fori 
of much use to India. 

in this country alone. And tlie best method ot stimulating these researches is to o*et 
he very bed se. entitle men to our college, on very good pay and allow aud encourage 
hem to take up private work charging tecs for such work. A professor, work in. - like 
tins wit! neeessai liv have to employ Ills advanced students on 
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Exhibitions, organised on a grand scale, must be held ‘ 

Tnclia, say every *'.ree years an, 1 attempts n.usl he made to mal<e' these media'' for* 
develop, n.r trade. The orpoi.iwjrs of an exhibition send out prospectuses 
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1 ratio representatives n^resenting purely Indian interests must be appointed not Trado reprewnta- 
4)iuy m ureal .Britain and the Colonies but also in all the important eountries ot the world. tive8. 

These trade representatives must be special business men and the nature id the business 
they are specially conversant with, must, determine the country where tliev are to be 
appointed and vice versa. It must be their duty to collect all information 'likely to lie 
of use to exporters or importers, and such information must be made available In' parties 
through the medium of an official trade journal or otherwise, tu addition to these 
trade Commissioners, special Commissioners may be appointed from time to time. 1 
do not think that there is any necessity tor provincial representatives in India, itself. 

My views icgarding (jovcruinent patronage have already been set forth in a previous 
part of this paper and I have only to add that there won’t be much harm done it Gov- 
ernment departments are asked to publish lists ot I lie art i des they use and to i \hibit 
sampl<‘s in (iov eminent museums. 

Such iacilities already exist and, with tin* gradual opening oi brand, f -s by Pjesi- Banking facilities, 
deney Ihmks, are sure to increase In and by. If (iou rnnient can release nime nl it,s funds 
for the use of these banks, the pioeess is sine to bo speeded up. Ample facilities, in 
my opinion, now exdt tor Hie discounting oi short-dated bills on lespeetuhlo parties, 
and (pule a large volume ot business is dom* in tlnse. The discount rate is sometimes 
high, but, as 1 have already explained, this can novel lie remedied bv a multiplication of 
State agencies. I do not say there is no mom ioi mine banks; tor instance a bank for 
helping the small trader would be a very good tiling, but these are fields for pii\ale 
enterprise and 1 1m* recent liidory of Bombay banking t animus us le proceed at a 
steadier though slower pace. 

All l w ant to make clear is that 1 am thorouglilv opposed to a polio*' of Gov- 
eminent which will icsiilt in diffusion ot their hinds. 1 want all the available spam 
money id Government lonerut rated m our Presidenev Banks, as this j\ Hie nl\ wav, 
in mv view, by wliieb lales o| interest ran be reduced in this eomitiv. 

Primary eduiation generally makes a labouior more etlieieut, and it is only alter Training of labour, 
such education that better wages mean bettei living and more etlieieut work. 1 have 
had a night school winking mi the Mysore lannery. Dimited, for some time past in 
which the more grown up id my wmkmen gel a sort of education. In some eases, alter 
some time of this schooling, labourei,. have Mopped thinking, ale no ■<> regular in 
at Jondanee, none etlieicnl in work and othervv ise genei all y better An industrial si bool, 
as sueli , m list be under' t lie cord ml <>i the 1 )epart merit nl Kd ilea t ion ; lor m the 1 )e]ia it merit 
of Indiistnes, more attention, I take it, will be diverted to the mere tijianei.il aspect 
of the institution with the result that instruction piopei will be starved out; but at 
the same time the lumeula for lliost hook must be drawn up bv the Department, of 
Industries and, it neee.ssaiy, a system of iuspeition by the Department of Industries 
can be introduced and the action el the DiP-itor nl JKdue.it ion may to some extent be 
guided by the repoits oj such inspeitmg officers. 

To enable Government to take an at five pait m the pmuiolmn oi industries mi the < >fbcial organization* 
country I advocate tin* appointment of an Imperial Direitm ot Industries under whose 
control and supervision the Provincial Diicclo-s wdl have to work. Kaeh Piovinee will 
have its own Directors whom duly must be to formulate schemes for tin* development, 
of particular industries by stalling pioneer factories. The Provincial Director must 
he responsible for bunding over lh<s<* pioneer factories to private enterprise at Hie 
proper time. These schemes will be examined and italicized bv the Imperial Director 
who may lie authorized to consult any special experts it necessity and it is on his 
sanction that the pioneer factories must he started. 

, In State-aided concerns the Provincial Direetoi will icpresent Government in the 
Directorate, if neeessarv. and he will guard and watch Government mteiests; hut 
Government must have no right t«» demand Dom him reports as to proceeding of meetings 
and lie must not he asked to divulge information connected with these companies which 
eomes to his knowledge in the course of his duties. 

I do not advocate the formation oi a Board of Industries since no official can now 
afford to ignore public opinion, and at the earlier stages at any rate, it is necessity to 
have quick and energetic action which is impossible with a Board. 

Idle Imperial Director must he a man of great organizing capacity with a fairly 
broad and comprehensive knowledge of indusfiial conditions in general, and, provided 
the proper Imperial bead is obtained, T would leave llie choice nl Provincial Direct ers 
to him. An essential qualification must he their sympathetic attitude towards the people 
of this (ountry, as on this, to a great extent, depends the success or failure of their 
work. I should certainly prefer a business man as a Director of Industries, though I 
must add, no successful man of business will care to accept the appointment and an un- 
successful man will do more harm than good. I therefore do not think it is possible 
to secure a good business man, and we are left to the choice between an expert and non- 
expert official. The only consideration that must guide us in the selection is the general 
industrial knowledge, organizing capacity and the ability to infuse confidence among 
Indians. Nothing else counts, though mechanical engineering and chemistry are great 
helps. 
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If Government start pioneer factories these must invariably be under the control of 
young Indian graduates in science or engineering whose appointments must be temporary 
ami who must be taught to look upon tin* enterprise as their future vocation in life. 
Expert assistance could be secured by occasional consultation. 

After setting apart funds tor the department, the Accountant-General must have 
nothing more to do with it. The Government can employ a Chartered Accountant of 
their nun who will frame hooks for the Department and who will see that proper accounts 
are kept and money is .‘■pent in accordance with the wishes of the Government. No 
separate audit by the Accountant-General is necessary. The Chartered Accountant 
must work in close relation with the Imperial Director of Industries under whose control 
he may he placed. 

The abo*e only rep res ut main ideas and details have to he altered or filled in 
according to circumstances. 

There is a large body ol influential opinion in this country which wants the imme- 
diate 1 establishment ot a large number ol technological institutes in all the chief centres 
to enable voung men to tcccivc practical training in technical pursuits, But a little 
calm coiisideialion will show that this m putting the cart before the horse. In tin* 
case oi the* industry I am connected with I know' quite a large number of young men who 
ha\e had training in some of the best institutes in London. These people have all 
passed out with honours and many of them are not now connected with the leather 
industry simph because they (aii’t get employ menl. .First, the factories must he 
created ami then the necessity will arise foi technically trained men. For the next 
ten yeais, eveiy a\aihdde rupee must be spent ill pioneering industries and after this 
it will he time enough to start a technical college where voung men, intending to lie 
foremen assistants, and manageis, can get proper tiaimng. Hut till such factoiies arise 
it will simply he waste of money tin* Government (and disappointment far the students) 
to start institutes with high-sounding names and pretensions where very little practical 
work can be done. 

Practical training in tin* art ol conducting business rather than mere giounding in 
theory and economies should be the arm of these college.", To ensure this result these 
colleges must secure sidling agencies of films and factories, divide theii students in 
hatches of any convenient number, sax three 01 torn and each agency must be in charge 
of one batch. One member of the batch will travel out fur securing ordeis, another will 
look to the accounts of the ageiiex , and a third will have e barge of all the correspondence 
work connected with the particuiai business In this way, in addition to the theoretical 
training the hoys receive, they will also he practical business men when they come out 
of tin* college, with the result that they will have no difficulty in securing suitable 
appointments. 

Sufffjvst inn s for the (jerelojnnrnl of the leather /nrh/vtnf. — Fompared with the pro- 
duction of raw hides and skins the internal consumption ol leather in India is very 
little* and all attempts to improve the leather industry which ignore tin’s essential factor 
are foredoomed to failure. 

At ]> re sent the bides and skin industry of the country can be classified roughly as 
follows: — 

(1) Export trade in raw dry hides mainly, from Calcutta and Karachi. The majo- 
rity of these hides, before the war, w T ent to Hamburg though a fair quantity was shipped 
to America and the Cnited Kingdom. 

(?) E.xpmt trade in raw goat skins from Calcutta, Karachi, Madias and Bombay: 
Tli is tra ie was mainly with America though other countries like .France, Germany, 
Australia and the Dinted Kingdom shared in it. 

(•*») Export of East India tanned hides from Madras and Bombay. 

(4) Fxpoit of East India tanned sheep and goat skins from Madras and Bombay. 

Hides and skins are after all by-products and their supply is strictly dependent oil 
flu* demand for meat and beef'. Hence the Indian hides and skins are a necessary factor 
to he leekoned with in the world maikets and il India won’t ship them in the raw state, 
her customers will have no choice, but to take them in the finished condition. If any 
foreign country wen* to discriminate against the products of Indian tanneries, by levy- 
ing a liiirh duty on them, a little hit of firm action on the part of the Government of India 
can easily rectify this and I don’t see any real reason why there should not he a great 
and immediate progress towards modern tanneries and leather goods factories in India, 
The ditto allies are chiefly those of organization besides the ones connected with training 
of labour and Government must step in at the initial stages with liberal help and 
guidance. 

In the case of dry hides successful attempts have already been made towards con- 
verting these into finished leather and already Tmlia is exporting finished chrome 
leather to the extent of nearly a lac and half a month. The trade is fast developing and 
if Government wants to hasten the pace, they might well oiler generous assistance in 
any of the ways mentioned under question - r » for any big tannery that might be started 
in Calcutta. Beyond this no other Government action is necessary. 
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With retercnce to raw goat skins I would advocate the immediate starting of a well 
eqo.pped Government pioneer factory about Calcutta for the maaulaciure oj ghee kul 
Ihe diltieulties here are only those connected with training ol labour. Hut it would only 
be a iery modest estimate if 1 were to put down at tom lakhs „1 rupees the olobahle 
loss that would arise to any concern from this source : with such a loss immediate v ahead 
no private company can he expected to venture ou the lield. • 1 

Recently, 1 believe the (jov.-rnment ol India and the Home (iovernment lone been 
apjuoaelied hy interested parties with jiroposah to induce tanners in .Madras and Homh iv 
to ineiease their output of tanned hides for export to the I uited Kingdom. These 
leathers are now being used largely for military puiposes, hut in noimal limes it has 
olten been the experience that an increase of supply simply spelled ruin In the Indian 
tanner ou account of the glut and fall in price which such an increase caused in the 
London maiket. 


I would therefore surest immediate experiments to bo started in the Madras Tan- 
mng School to retain and finish these leathers in the same way as they are done' m 
England. With those finished prod nets, such as waxed k i ] »s , semichrome'bag and port- 
manteau leathers on hand, it would he quite possible not onh to widen the present mar ket 
in tlie 1 niled Kingdom but also to tap new markets i n other countries. 

Similar experiments might to be undertaken in the ease of skins also with a view 
to finishing these into Dongola, roans, and Skiver leathers. 

Further, another pioneer iaelorv in Calcutta or ILmbav must immediately be started 
with a view to making picking-hands and Jai e-leat lie] N as aV>o belting and roller leathers. 
At present the Indian consumption ot the-e mill Icatlicis is quiU big e* .nigh to keep two 
or three large tanneries going and once the initial difficulties arc rer \ed. bathers of 
the same quality as that of those now imported, ran he easily turned out. m fair quantities 
at much cheaper prices. 


Aitevdtx 1. 

tiOVEKNMEXT AM) GEAXED KID THADE. 

{Fvn m the Ltkilhe; World of the J Fh Mr* mix r JitlO.) 

Pear Sir, 

In \ our leading article of Decemhei Ttli you suggest that the Government should 
give i n ( reused facilities lor the imputation of raw goat skins. 

We English glace kid nianiiiaetuif have been endeavouring to obtain some assist- 
ance ol this description tioni tin- Government bn the past twelve months, but our efforts 
have been in vain, and vve have now concluded that it is hopeless ff, try and get any 
department to give any encouragement to home manuLn t ur< i •>. The last reply we 
received on this subject from the Hoaid ot Trade speaks f<n itself. It was— 

The imports of skins into this country are quite normal, although the exports 
are excessive. If America can pay the^e high price's, England can do so also It is up 
to the English manufacture! to pay more than the American, and he can then secure 
the shins.” 

Apart I nun tin* official opinion evpiesscd in this reply, the statements as to imports 
arc very fallacious. The majority ol raw skins figuring in our imports arc only tran- 
shipped here. English manufacturers could not jmicha.se these skins at all, as they are 
» not foi sale here. The only service ihty do to this country is to swell tin* misleading 
Hoard ol Trade returns, by appearing first as imports, then as exports, and again when 
manufactured, plus cost of manuiaetuie, freights and profits to the f'oreignei, as imports: 
thus a parcel of skins of the value of 1*10,01)0 would appear in our trade returns as, 
sav, 1715,000 out of which England has gained no benefit, in fact, has lost valuable ship- 
ping space. 

Probably 75 percent of the skins from which glace kids aie made is the produce of 
the British Empire, and although the cost ol upholding that Empire labs mainiv upon 
us hero in England, wo can liavo no prior claim to obtain the raw materials produced in 
our Empire, and urgently wanted here in England for tlm clothing of our people 

We have not asked that anything should be done that would penalize the producer. 
We quite agree that he should obtain a fair market value ho his goods, bm we do ask 
that the control of the raw bide and skin trade should be taken out of the hands of the 
German dealers, who now* even, as before the war, control tin* collection and distribution 
throughout the world, (hi this poiuf 1 last week attended at an interview at the India 
Office. The view of the official with whom we had the interview was that their duf \ was 
to see that the native obtained the best price possible for his goods, irrespective of whom 
the buyer was. We pointed out that our belief was that the native did not obtain much 
of the increased priee. Tt chiefly went to the dealers, who were Germans, or of German 
origin. The reply was that he was afraid it was so, hut he could not see what could he 
done. It is evidently quite useless to expect anything to he done by the Government, 
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and manufacturers here have now quite realized that they must depend entirely upon 
their own efforts, not only to obtain raw materials, but to overcome difficulties that are 
daily occurring caused by official mismanagement. 

On the same day that I received the Hoard of Trade’s reply to the raw goat question, 
a circular letter was received saving that the Government. were greatly concerned about 
the increased imports of glace kid, and asking what increase ot output we could do, 
plodding labour was found. 

Tlie present position is such that within a \ery short time the English odace kid 
manulact urer will have to consider the curtailment of output — not the increase. * 

At the piesent time, skins are almost unobtainable, prices arc* at heights previously 
never dreamt of, and yet the supply of skins in om possession is normal. .France is 
more careful to maintain In *■ manufac turers. All French Colonial skins, of which there 
are large quantities, are entirely reserved lor French factories. 

Hoot manufacturers may be interested to kiunv that the price of glace kid today, 
high as it. is, docs not ropjesont the cost, based upon today’s price of raw skins. The 
cost ol leather finished Imni .skins purchased today wil I be considerably above the selling 
price cl glace kid. f hu\e before me a quotation tor Szechuan (China) goats, which 
will cost shillings per foot in the' hair. Amritsar skins, normal price L’4/7 per skin 
arc* cjiioicd 8-1 <1 today. It mud also be remombeied that skills purchased now arc not 
received until three to four months afterwards, so that goods purchased now' arc' not 
a\ a liable* for sale* as leather until ahoul six months hence. Even when purchases have 
been made, difficult ies are iouncl in obtaining freights, preference hci/u ) (jiren to earip) for 
t nmsfn /un< nt to America. The following is an extinct from a letter 1 received recently 
from a skin merchant : - 

S.S. 1 maria called in yesterday at Ibis port (Madias) We had ‘J5 bales ready 
against your .... order, but the* steamship agents said today that they will 
allow on l \ thirty bale's lor us for shipment to A iih rican jiorl. s, ow ing the limited space 
available' in the ste*am<T le>r cargo other than Government one. Further they aro 
allowing only American cargo, and not London or Marsedlles.” 

Surely we' English m:i nutacl tirei'.s should he' c'lititled as a light to have first edaim 
on any available* shipping spare* for goods mgrntly icquired in England, produced in 
nur Empire*, and carried in ships under the Hrilisb flag. And ycl the* shipping company 
is allow eel to elc*clim* to c*a>r\ goods for use in England, but oiler to carry the same 
goods to Lngland, conditional upon them being I ransliippe'd to America. 

F\eTV discouragement has been given to English leatlmr niaiuifact urors to produce 
leather hc*rc*, and the* surprise is that the* quantity pioduecd is as large* as it is. 

Yours faithfully, 

Bermondsey, A. B. Bhkston, 

11 ///, December 1916 . Managing Director , (Jcorgc \Y i chela u\ Limited. 


Oral Evidence, Uhl Fkiihu \hy HUT. 

Mr. (' K. Jjotr.- Q. When* did you obtain experience of this process from? — A. 
From tin* School of Arts, Madras. 

kF What educational qualifications have you?— .1. I have taken the M.A. Degree 
in the* Madras University. 

(J Did you go straight from there'?--.! I was in the Haw College** when the School ' 
ol Ails was started. 1 applies! for a place* and ever since have been connected with 
this industry. 

(J. Von were connected with chrome* tanning cxpciiments from (lie beginning? — .4. 

Yes. 

Q. Were you with the* chrome tanning experiments until they were closed down? — 
A. I left the place just a 'ear before it was elosed and came down to Mysore and 
started this company. 

(f. V \ > to the time* you were with the* experimental chrome tannery in Madras, had 
technical success been gained in the* process?—-/!. Considerable technical success had 
been gained. We were' manufacturing mainly there the coarser kind of leather. 

(}. Hot you were* still losing money on the experiments? -.1. We had arrived at a 
stage* wlu'ii we wore beginning to make profits. 

Q. What year was that? A. About April 11)09 the company w^as started. We 
only began working here' in October 1909. 

Q. When you left the experimental chrome tannery wffiere did you go then? 

A. 1 started t.liu Mysore Tannery here. 

Q. Could you make* profit on the leather or on the manufactured article? A. 

On the leather. On the manufactured article my experience has been a losing one. 

0 Where did you get your capital from?— /I. From my friends in Bangalore. 
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,Q. You raised, you say, a capital of a lakh? — A. Yes. 

Q. You afterwards had to raise more money? — A. Yes, and then I found it very 
difficult. 

Q. Was the further money required for capital extension or for working capital? — 
A . Partly for working capital but mostly for extensions. 

Q. Did you ask for any assistance from any bauk for working capital? — A, Y r es, 
from the Bank of Madras, and they gave me assistance readily enough. 

Q. On what security? — A. On the security of my stock-in-trade 

Q. Did you get anybody’s recommendation as to the soundness of your concern? — A. 
No, I went, and saw the Bank Manager »d might, Sir \V. B. Hunter. I explained to 
tim my position, took him to the tannery, and all that I can say is that I did not find 
any difficulty in getting the assistance from him. 

Q. Did he require you to hypothecate your stock? — A. Yes. 

Q. Was any other security required?—.!. No. 

Q . Yon did not get two names? — A. No 

Hon* h1t\ Sit F(t:i(fhfttn/ V urri iiihlt'* 1 /. -<h You must have given possession of 1 lie 
goods? — A. The goods are in my pos-es.sinn, hut they were supposed to be in the 
bank’s possession. 

(). Then it is the goods and the signature, that would he two securities? — A. There 
is no signature at all. Then* is the moilgage deed the mortgage effected by 
two Directors ot the Tannery. The Diieetnrs had refilling to do in their 
personal capacity. The bank can advance money under tin* Presidency Act on goods. 

The Bank Act allows ii. I am sorry I have not brought the Act. Tha \H clearly allows 

it. 

That is not my experience. 

lion* hlv Sn R X Muohtfr — Q. ThU uenileman (pointing lo llon’hle Sir Pa/.ul- 
hliov) is Chairman of a Prcsidem-v Hank?- 1 In the Act it i- said "again.it goods 

but; the goods need not be in the ponc-don ot the hank. 1 ao other signatures are 

not necessary. The bank can advance , ii"in , \ on goods umli'r ihe Act. pr.ivhh'd the 
goods are marketable. 

Q. When you got the money \ue I lie value ol the goods more than Ihc loan?*— J.. 
Idle goods wane more than tlie amount of the loan, 

Mr. C. E. Loir. — Q. Is Ibis arrangement still going on? — 1. Yes. pvery montli 1 
Bend a lM of Hie slock 1 lia\c. A- manager I am not tesponsible for the loan. 

Mr. . 1. Chal tt rftin . — ( v \ You L< > an o\enlr.iit with the Hank of Madias? — A. 

Yes. 

Q. Up till some time last year the imri u;i- fixed at om lakh and fifty thousand 
rupees?--.!. Yes. 

Q . jjusl July 1 think, or dune, owing to various reasons it was desirable to increase 
the overdraft and after certain negotiations with She bank, the overdraft has been 
increased to kU, lakhs. Before the new mortgage de< d was sigued a statement of the 
stock-in-trade of the whole tannery was submitted to the bauk. and that was valued 
at considerably more than '*!!, lakhs, that is in sav there was considerable (over? — A. 
There was any amount of cover : a margin of one lakh. 

Q. And you have now a cash credit to the extent of kU, lakhs, and that is sufficient 
to enable you to carry on your business smnolhh ? — . 1. Yes. 

Q. Beeontlv there was some ditliculty about, negotiating your bills, and the bank 
* has given you further accommodation?- .1. They have agreed to give me further 
advance on the security of m\ goods. 

Q. What security are you tendering for this additional amount? — .1. 1 have got 
orders for the goods I am manufacturing. Tim only dilJiculIv is that I cannot get 
freights. I have manufactured Its. (SO, 000 worth of leather. II I go on like that, till 
such time as we get freight, the bank is prepared p» advance us further money to 
purchase raw materials. 

Q . Then at the present time you are getting every possible assistance? — A. I 
have no reason to grumble at tbe assistance. 

HonhJr Sir R. X. Mookcrjfv. — Q. Who introduced you to tin? hank?- — vl. The 
Honorary Secretary of the Tannery, Mr. U. S. Dora is wa mi Ayvar, who knows the 

bank. 

Q. Did vour relations with the bank begin before or after the Mysore Government 
took a h&res in the tannery? — A, Just a little before. 

were making arrangements with the bank before? — A. Yes. 

Q. ©o you think that the presence of the Mysore Government as participant in 
the venture facilitated your relations with the hank or not? — A. I cannot exactly say. 
At the time I had entered into negotiations with the hank, the bank knew that the 
Mysore Government was about to assist me, but whether that had any influence with 
them I cannot tell you. 
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Q. At uny rate it was not insured upon by the hank as u conditional. Certainly 

V- l^rtwnl time you are manufacturing some eighty thousand rupees of 

finished leather per months'— .1. Yes. 

A*- Am* you trading at a profit?—.!. Yes. 

And you have been doing so for some time? — . I. Yes. 

A'- Do you sell much of youi leather in India, nr mostly outside India?-— .1. At 
one time, I used In, 1ml now 1 sell all outside India. 

Until, If Sh’ t (K ulbht'ij ( 1 unnnhli< , i/. — <). To whom are you selling— tn (Government? 
— . 1. Yes, and to privalc parties aUo. 

Mt. ( . A. Lrnr. — (). \\ hut class id leathei ? — .1. 1 am doing only one class of 
leather, black ho\>ide. 

A- I hose aie toi hoot upper* mostly?- .1. Yes, they are all tor hoot uppers. 

(J. \\ hat (lasses of hides do you tan ; what is usually known as “ Pangalores ”? 

A. I am huving hides piariioully all o\ei India. 

<>■ Are vou purchasing hides in (’abutta?- 1. Y«*s. 

A- Do you find arn opposition trom these export houses of (human inclinations ? 
— A. The market is not a free lmnket now because there aie a lot of restrictions on 
these hide*, but i! the market weir tree it would he very difficult to puichase against 
them. 

A- Kor what leasnn do llmv pu\ more than a hide is urnth- to keej) you out? 

1 AT), hut they lone then lactones mi such an onoimoiis scale that their working 
expenses are veiy low and it would pay them to buy at slightly higliei prices than we. 

t?. they aie onlv c.\ pot li'is 1 - 1 ^ is, hill e\ eiit iiallx these hides go into the 

hands of llie fannei.s .it home. 

A* Hut the tanners an* a \ei\ different mteievt l<< tJu'st* exjmiteis in India, yery 
‘dten a hostile interest. The tanneis in Dennanv, hefoi‘e tlie war, weie bound to 
pundiase through the Handling mi Bremen exporters, and tin* e.xpoi tei in Calcutta 
wav hound 1o mil to them?- 1. One \ c.n Indore the war the\ made a hnnnnho-t like 
that 


A* ^ dh i etc] cm e to people who bought toi roiiMimpt ion to] uianutaei uriug 
m this i mint r\ , did t hex aUo oppose that too?— .1 People who manufacture in this 
« 0iintT\ do not go in toi diy hides. Div hides are necessan because the\ June to stand 
the \o\age between this cnuntiv and Thnope. 

A How long Will Wetsalfed* hides keep?— 1. Thev will keep ,,ui!e sound for a 
month or a month and a hall. 

Q- Do mui keep slocks loi au\ length <d time?— I. ft is not n**< ossary to hold 
hi i g e stocks ol raw hidt‘s for a long 1 time. 

A Whai i" v > ui c.ijim it \ in hides? — 1 About hide> i( dav 

Ah 1 he -Mysore (Government took shales in the taiinei\ ? — .1. ^ e-*, jor about sixty 
thousand rupees, neai ly one-lhiid of my capital, llie capital being one lakli and 
seventy four fhousaud roughly. 

Ah hnr what M»ason did fhe M\vore (Government take shales? Was it at vour 
Tetpiest oi their suggestion? — 1. At cur request In connection with this tannery 
wv had to go through a lot of vicissitudes. We had a. hoot factory attached, which 
was losing innne\, and in living to expand this business I had to go to (Government for 
assistance. 


Ah io w hat d" v mi atirihule the lact that the hoot Jactorv was run at a loss? — . 1 . 
f am mi a verv unsuitable plan* lor a bool ta< ton . The inaikel is in Northern India* 

and there is pia.ticallv no labour lieio. I had io 1 1 ..in even hit of labour leuuired 
tor my i-w.o.,,. ...m *i... i i. . i.i i - . . . h 

t award? 

(> 

ill the 

O. 


ll "‘ l‘*^ •' * ‘ < 1*1 beiween tins place .uid llie market contributed 

killing the industrv. 

J)o v o 1 1 think if js a desirable loim (d assistance, f Govei nment taking a share 
capital? -.1. Yes. b 

„ AYhich do you think will he most helplul to you, for 
to have guaranteed some dividend, say m or (> per cent or to put 
I. Probably if the dividend had been guaianteed, it would have 
money I mm the public, but T have no practical experience of it 
mmdi authority. 

<J. Do tile Mvmiiv Government lnive Directors? -.1. Yes, they have two Direelors. 

C- W'i:tl .u i ion ilo tli e i r Directors Me to saieffuard the interests of t heir nrinei 
pnlsS - 1 I luit is the whole point. Some of the Directors that t1,e Mysore ^Pfmnent 
appointed, when important nuestions came mi were a Mid Io take the responsibility 
on their slionl.lers. I Ley always said they had to refer tn (lie Government • therefore 
T say, when Government lake shares and appoint Direelors, these must he ciVen a free 
hand, otherwise no business eonld possibly <r 0 on. and business- cannot wait because 
these Directors have to lefor to flnvermnent. * ' 


Ai a sore (fovmiment 
down this money? — 
boon easier tu raise 
1 cannot speak with 
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Q. l)o you tbink the control of the policy, interfering with the policy ol a concern 
from inside, is necessary, or is it sutlicieut for Government to know what is being done 
in. the business in the matter of accounts securing proper audit? — A. In (ho case of 
a concern like mine. I would certamlv leave them with the tun Directors thev have 
and to that extent they can influence the policy of the company. Thev are* in lli 
same boat as the othei directors. 

Q. It there are two directors out <d six, sa\, they must inter things In Govern- 
ment. The other directors can ouhotc them surely?- I Yes, jj ls unlv a fhemdical 
consideration, as Government are so powerful that people Iliink iwenlv tilings beb re 
they run counter to tin* wishes ol Government \Y o like 1" mm them w i * I » is >1 w < 
possibly can. 

Q. You sa} , “ Quite iccently tin* Government oi Mysore has appmnled a man 
trained under a Chartered Accountant to audit the accounts ol the companies in v. h’ch 
Government have an interest, hut c\en this arrangement (though l.n ,n ad\ance ot 
their original one) is not ideal, since the meticulous control of the Aim miulniiMb neial 
and his rules come in and freeze out am common sense method of conducting an 

audit ” l suppose the Government rules me much the same a*- (he Civil Account 

Code in Itritish Fmlia? — 1 r T 1 1 C 1 i v i I Act mint (halt's m Imre in Government offh s 
are not suitable for conducting audits ot commercial concerns. 

(>. If Government wish lo amlit commeir ml accounts if should he done puielv 
b\ Chartered Accountants? -.1 Yes, and not h\ an\ man connected with a Government 
office. 

O, Do von think that such audit would (ommand the confidence Mo* common ini 
public?- I ( 'oiisidcriiio that i re res of rupee arc invested in onmiicreia! concerns 

which arc audited b\ Chnrfeied Aei militant* onlv l should lliiuf that an audit, 

by Chnrfeied Arcmin f aiits should command lonfidcm** 

(> You sa\ that \ ini would i m > 1 on nii\ a<<ount %*ni |* U»\ Lumpt-mi expeil. I’m the-e 
pimieei lactones, where it n nee»**...ai \ lo innmlt them Y On sa\ \uiu leasou \< that 
the I'iutopeau expert's d iflmull M's arc pionseiv \oui\ and heeaim \im ear <je1 e\- 
j,( j icio iii ot he] muutiies which will b i mil! von up fo the same si uida'd Have \ou 
e\e» had a European expeil mil here with ten oi f i 1 1 * n yean expeiieiiee in hie soles? 
— .1. I cannot siv about their previous e\p< lienee, but l know a lot uf Europeans in the 
liMiho manuiar line w ho have < ome mil hoc ami aie doinu box ■mle- fo» piivafe people, 
and presumably die people wha *c Voted them know ill •• boni their antecedents bo<nu-“ 
tier e<it them out especially loi fill’s purpose. 

d A u if. ink that (he host (in in of iiamine lo enable Indian industries fo stand on 
their own lees is the pioneer l.n inn ?-- . I ^ s | dronglv tb • • k *.<< 

d The expo* leiiee of pioneer l.n lories ,s that liny take i good f. lie fine* and 
make a infant ni.mhei of mistakes before tier attain then end, ahhoueh 1 don’t 
inidcrval in* the mnlakcs, tiny have their uses?- 1. Hut \ on cannot have the milieu- 
ium in a day. 

('mild not the ]»roi ess he s||oit(*ned a hit. il urn can get hold ot a decent 
expeil limit any nfhei country where tiny knew these things? - 1. It \mi can point to 
any cast* where an expeil has come out here and started an indiistiy (juiekh. 

d What about the Tata steel industiy? - 1 1 don’t know much about il. but 
fbev baAe taken a preth lmm time. 

Sii 1). J. Tain. -Q. What do \ou mean l>\ a “ Imm time ”? -.1 Abmr ten \ea»s. 

• O. Knur nr live vcais wen* onh const met inn veais. and after that (In thiim he** an 
to ])u\ ? — .1. You were employing the same expeifs all the time? Ymi did not < hange 
experts for other experts? 

d. Our Consulting Engineer has been fin* same nghl through j think lor estab- 
lishing a new industry, the presence of the superior expert is absoluielv nei essar. ?* -.1 
You can have a Consult ing Expert in smite imeign eounliv. but my imitenj'on is 
that the factory you start must be under Fndian control, as we can onlv learn tiom our 
own mistakes, and that is tile on lx solid Inundation 

Mr. r. K. i ,m/\ — d. Hut vou would not jmipose to start a filing like a big steel works 
on those lines? — .1. You mean establishing pure steel works? Certainly not 

Q Then mu would subject it to Mime practical financial limit within which Gn\- 
ernment would be justified in spending money and making mistakes?- 1 Hut I would 
do all the preliminary work for starting' a steel la clorv mi a large scale. 

Si r D. J. Tata.— Q. The iron igdustry was done by experts who come out fiom 
Europe and it is onlv^mnv we are beginning to do without their assistance In all 
the Cotton mills you have to have the European from Lancashire to supervise the 
operations? — A . F* don’t think it* is neeffcsary to do so. Tf it is. it docs nd reflect- 
much credit on the wny that the Bombay cotton mills arc conducted. My eonfeiitum 
is that if you wish to train Indians to be captains of industry, you can do it much better 
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by starting factories rather than by importing experts. It has taken a long time for 
von to train Indians in the cotton factories. You can consult experts, but I would not 
put an expert in charge. 

Mr. (', L\ Lov\ — (>. You are not in favour of a provincial Board of Industries? — 
A. Not at least to start with. 

even an Advisory Board? — A. Not to start with, that can come later on. 

Q- A ou don’t think an Advisory Board of Industries would be valuable when 
there is a question of looking at the business nature of a proposition put up to see 
whether it is a thing that (4nv eminent should help or not? — A. My view’ is that the 
delay that is involved by an Advisory Board would more than counterbalance the 
advantage that the creation of such a Board would give us. 

Q* ^ ou have seen sonn dung of the Hoiking of an Industnal Department under a 
Director ol Industries Is not the delay superimposed by the control of the local 
Govornmenl? — A. That delay is always unavoidable even if you have an Advisory 
Hoard. 

llou'UU Sn IL Mnokct /( e. (> Do you prefer ait Indian to be Director of 
I ndu.sli M’s, oi a Mmiijiciiii here ; dn yon have any dislinetiori as you have in tile ease 
ol I In* expert? — . I. 1 should ecitainly pielei an Indian, il you can get a proper man. 

I hen il aou cannot gel an Indian you would have an Kuropoan? — J. Yes, if 
you ; n in for an c\pei I I would not set any limitation to his nationality. 

Mr. ( . /.. L<>n\ (>. \ ou say you “ should rerlamlv preier a business man as a 
Director of IndiistiU' and you t: ’ y tin* position that it would be impossible to get 
a good business mail and yon are “ loll to the choice between an .expert and a non- 
expert olfieinl . \\ Inti do you mean!"' — .1 W hat I had in mind h this. 1 would say 
a iion-expeit is a ('ivilian, a man wlm had experience in adniinistiation work only. 

V An official , but the question is a^ between an expci t ollieial and a nnn-expoit 

nllieia I ?— . I . A es. A1 v only object ion In ! In* employment oj a business man is that you 

cannot gel him ft von ran get him he i-s mu'-h better. If you can get a person with 
a J.iiL'e puhln spit it who would be willing to take up the ]>> >s i t ion ol Director of In- 
dustiies for lour or live years, that would be ideal. 

> i on sa\ \ou " advocate the appoint men t <d an Impel ml Dneetor of Industries 

under wlio-e « outre! and supei vision the lbovinual Direct ms will have to work.’' 

\\ lie) e does the heal Government come in, when vou say “ eoniioj and supervision ”? 

.1. All t tia < I want m that there must he no lopsidedness. The Director of one pro vine© 
may he dealing with problems already encaging the attention ol another province. 

* I Witii reference 1o Dicm* Static technical m holms, tin 1 iliilieuliv is that 1 1 m * y don’t 
U"t plant leal expencme in tactorie.x?- .1. Yes. 

Huve ym Men anything; of these State seliolais?-- .1. I have seen a, great many 
e< nneeted w ilh my mdiisiiy. 

G. What is your npmion about the debats of then training? — A. Tlieie is only 
one man who has had such training and is doing very well. All the rest are more or 
]es«a failures. 

(J. Do you think that if you could get factory training, plus a certain amount, of 
technical ti. lining, it is worth while sending State technical scholars home? — ,4. I am 
a I raid 1 am not able to make mysell understood Supposing you send students who 
go and cot trained and come here, uheie is the scope for their employment? 

(\ Van mi an that industries must precede technical tiaining? — A. Yes. 

(J. \ ou have got a certain nuinher oj industries actually working, a certain amount 
ei leather, a good deal ol textile. Supposing Government say, “ We want to build up 

;i certain level ol Indian experts in these things, hew are we to set about it M ? A. 

They can do it' very easily in this country. 

Q- Do you think that the difficulty of golfing factory training in Kiivtum or 
America is a serious obstacle?- .1 . That does not count, at all. Supposing wo waated 
a textile expert in this eounfiv, there are any number of cotton factories in India. 

Q. How could Government help men to gef actual factory training in Ibis country, 
along with the necessary theoretical training?—/!. If there are factories from which 
Governm out are making any purchases, they can make it a condition of their purchases 
that there must be a training for a certain number of apprentices every year. 

Q Otherwise you think that people would be unwilling f 0 admit students? A . 

Generally. There are exceptions who are not so unwilling, but generally they are 
unwilling to let in prohalde competitors to come and learn the work. 

Q. Supposing Government go on with the idea of these technical scholarships. Do 
you think they should insist upon a man going on with his training for another year, say, 
in Tndia, in a factory?— A. I would put the training in India first, and then 'send him 
to foreign countries. Then he will at least know what to learn. 
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...InltlSf, ni piaciieally mean also that no man would he gnon a Slate technical 
stholuship «n til he had a eerluin amount of experience because uo man cm. go into 
a factory wi hout, some experience Y-A . I would go further and sav that tin- man must 

be nude to team all that it is possible to learn in India and then he sent to foreign 

•Countries. 1 

T.„lWl! ) " • V0U ll , li !' k | J:l !' 0 ' n ' 1 ‘? r Ji , 1 "" , * r V‘ s is 1, "! ,v «•»’« <" •erne by m the South of 
I lla than mound ( aleulta .1 . I here is very little to i house between (lie luu places 
In eu’iy place von have to train the labour. 

Q. \ou have a low caste population in Southern India ^ bo ieadil\ take un a Ini 
ot the tamnno- opera t urns?— . 1 . Now machinery tor lannino h.m |„ M . n ])U >\nM j„ 'such 
a starve that almost every operation can ho done by maehinery. 

Q. Non want a lot of coolie labour for handling and Avadmie ilm h ide- w l Yc« 

that you can »‘et around Calcutta (juite easily. " ‘ ’ 

Sn \ D - 1 * We learned in some place* thal in.,, in t.mueiies Ibalm.ins 

are ready to o,, and work, is that your experience Inn.'- I. Y<- I have no trouble about 
labour. I am a brahmin myself ami have plcnh <d iLahmius under me. In mv 
boot factory every man who u.m working a ni.it l.ine w.k a Ibalmim. They nil! do anv 
amoiml of dirty work. J 

1 1 > . * 1 . ( iidfU'i ton — (J, 

Calcutta ?■ — .1. Yes, I ha\e 

(J- ^ oil belong in a lii in 
And > our fi J in is mana 


(J. 
(J. 
(>. 
u f tin 

n, 

and tin 

o 


^ on lia vc had e\pej mm 
iajjd\ oood exjieiicnce 
oj which n<oi arc Alanapiijc l)ire«toi in Calcutta ! J - 
iho' aeeiit ho the lie] jjanipn i tanuev ? — .1. Ytv 


oi tile hide and leatliej bade in 

Yes. 


tt 


t.i nuc’ 
it lias 


v - 1. Yes. 

tin* d isad\ aiitsmn 


1 I I l O 

. I \ e- . 

.|| mi e 

•d tin 
til 


mi in Heimal 


sew here to deal 
os that aie now 
« np; la! i- I'm lh- 


oajdta! 


y -1. l'o rai-e 
a use tor all the 
the wav <d b i e* 


b' that t an net \ nm mi the sime lines a- tin* ,\1 \mu« 

And it i- e radua 1 I \ do elnpi no y . I ^ »>., onl\ that 
xM \ Mire Tanimn was lahouiinu undei at the -tail. 

So that \ on ha \ e "oi i omudera blc iv in »w i « *d vi’e o| what m 
■ Nor»h-A\ esten. Pio\ limes in leyard to (he hallmi tiader - 
D" V 11 think it is |)!'ai 1 iea ble to bun a inmmi\ in in to 
AAitli pi art moll \ the wlmL oj the output ot di\ hide- and wet--.a"lt 
e.xpuled in raw condition?- I It m , { uiie pud it able, pimide, 
coming. I heie we would lia\e the ditlieul<\ 

*1 Wibc }ou ^ol a n\ ideas mi file subjei 1 ot raising this 
the capital jusl^iow by pri\ate nmai.s would he almost impossible/ be< 
work we haw done up to now we haw no tangible re.-nlls to s |,oZ in 

1 .rotils All l.’lal ue h.ivo .lone is _h. HIM lei the I.M p„s .,p,l lum-'. .ml 

e.iplfiil mini. Although we I; now "ml the Hung is ien piofilnhle, we eonvin.e 

people m> Unit fjmy may put money it |i will hike two or || M ee p»ir. nn iv 

(>. flow muel, win ,i cost to kill,,! I.a-.M,, in C.|, 

J 0 ni " 11 bullion on the sum, lines .,s you Inn, hen, supposing Vl)11 | . 

uinmg out a eouplu „l Ihousuml holes day , win, I wool, I it cost wm t„ Inin ||,.;i 

'J'. 1 " ' '• 1 «.••••'•» I" 1 * '« '!•'«■> »« - l''!i! I.ikl, in Hie w a „ 

leathers, a^ against a total capital oi L>() ].,kh- } 

<> Supposing a eoiiip.niy were lloiHe.1 ami ,1 got a le.lain .,„„« fl | fion, (i„ v 

emmenl lor the purpose ol trmnmg ,1s lohour. ,lo urn think tlu.t «o„l,l Im ililale the 

raising of enpitnl -I . ft ought to. hm i„g tl,.,t I an I „ mu, | 

can I have an opinion m, thaty ’ ' ' 

I’ossihly you h:i\e ,lisensse,| that with p,.„ple hi J'!en„.lv ) 
tlnil 1 hey will ,lo so ami so. Init when the thing k ,|.„,e they "ene. ,|, ' 

Q. Assuming that il i. ile.irahle ll,a! we shoul.l .stahlmh’on a" hm 

trade in Hengal is it desirable tor t iovevnmenl to start a ton. ' 

llo ' v ""T 1 '! Miat alleet the inler-sts ol peopl,. like v-miself 
strongly protest against it. unless I had a goo, I finger in ilial pm 

perfeet ly imr. We have spent all these smen y-an. Imxe done „ lot of work. unde,m,ne 
losses be lore we built up a market in foreign , -niitiies in this el.ns of leather ^,,<1 
now for (xixerninenl to say (li-y aiv going to pum, e, the in,liist.rv is not fair 

. Aecojd mg' tiiat. position, ami also on the .issuniption that it is ma-essarv to take 
immediate steps to develop the tanning imluslry, wind would xon icouire from (!,Z 
ornmont to enable yam 1„ make raj, id and large dev.d ipmenf in tlm business that vm 
have already started?— .1. 1ml them plank down tlm - ■ ’• - • 1(1 

7 ^ ill run if suceo^siullv for Ihrec or tV>ur veur*-. 
if info a “ Limited Oonipaiiv. 

^?* Wlmt about flu* inf crisis of Ike lauucrie^ fh.if 
your tannery ? — A . T will join thorn all with me. 

T). J. Tata. — 0. You want to create a Trust?- 

T '° u ’- Q- V«m would offer shares in the Company to all existing tin 
neries . —A . We will form ourselves into a sort of Assoeialion and work this concern" 
7 am not ln T a h ™: r y stnrt tannery. I will allow things to go on, but. in three or 
four years I will make people in Bengal realise (hat the leather industry i, very 


sav 


t Mir pcoplt 
hold hack. 
s cale a tanning 
Supposing tlmv 
? - 1 . T mould 
Vv pnsilinn is 


mom", lor thm pioneer faclorv 
1 would <ruar:nif.‘o lo convert 

are not din>c(Iy eonnccled with 

-A. Yes. 
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in i j > 01*1 an t and profitable indeed. The concern I have started in Berhaiupur has such 
bad name already that it will take three or four years to restore it to favour. I 
contend that it is unfair of Government to start public concerns and rob us of the 
I f ii if s of our labours, because it comes to that and nothing else. 

Hon'lth Sir f r n:nll)ht>ij Cm mnhhot/. — (). Have you got Bengalis training in that 
factory?- A. Yes. 

Mi. C. A. Jjitir.—fJ. In Itciitei’.s telegrams recently llieie was a proposal from some 
British manutaelurers to start a tanning concern in Calcutta?—,!. Let them start, 
hut I don't want Goxeinmenl to go out ol its wax and start If Goxernmeut were to 
come and stmt, it will go yen hind with all ot us 

Mi. 1. Chat la Ion . — (J> But m stalling a tannery in Bengal nnl\ a certain portion 
ol lb - mateiial available in Be. .gal will be suitable foi manulacluring chromt‘ leather?— 
.1 A good portion oj n would. 

C, \ V lint would Mm do with | In* unsuitable raw material?—,!. That would be 
made info bark tanned leaf liei . 

Where do \ mi gel \niii ^upplx of tanning' maleiials from? I. There are a 
lit id tanning matt mils in Bengal. 

(t Han \ nu ;m\ cxpcticncc ill using \langro\e b«irk? -.1 No. 

(' N i'ii antiupale Mi»*re would be no technical difficulty in getting the materials 
on a s’lthen lit stale to <aii\ on bark tanning as wadi as eh mine tanning? — 1 No, 

1 her** would be oo diflieull \ at all. 

G Ami > 1 1 n i b 1 1 1 \ in legard to skins? — . I ^ es Tlieie would be le diflieiiltv, 

bill the onl\ thing is that fhe\ ought to he on a less lug scale finaneiallx 

V Assuming Ilia! we lauuoi wait until \<m have established the reputation of the 
BerhamjiU' Tannen, so as to command capital lreo!\ for the do\ eh>piueiif ol Hie 
tai'iniig indusfrx : and a^aiming lhai ( mu ei nmenl is willing to lemlei assistance to \mi 
and to any ntliei established eomern in Bengal. \oii ha\e suggested that von might form 
a Tnist oi combine ol existing tanneiies triune that that is not practicable, that t h«- 
othei people do let agiee, un urn suggest mix ioim in wliiili Goxermneiil should olfei 
a-sistaime definifelv. so that an \ existing tanneries mav axaii t hem >e|\ rs of it pmxidod 
t hex h )l \ e the mm | III s 1 1 e 1 ei || Ii l oil I skill? . 1 . ( i i \ c them m oi e m oiic\ t o i w oi k l U g ca U 1 1 a I 

Would \ou lm\e it in the bom of a loan, oi a guaianlee ol Goxeinmenl interest 
on capital bn a short time’" -.1.1 would lm\e i( in the lotin <d a loan. 

(J \ ou want a loan to pun base plant? .1 Yes, block a< count 

(J And \ (mu block ai count would belong to Go\ ei iimcnt ?- A 'I o the extent that 

I hex ha \ e udx aneed moioy on it 

(J. Supposing that Goxernmeut an* willing to put a i unsold a hie sunt oj moncx into 
tin- tanning business, would xon consider il desirable that (ioxerunn*ul should lendei 
such assisfam*(* In a numhei ol (oneerns il t hex applied foi it, and it ihex wen* able 
to sat»sty the lefjiiiiemeiits ot Gnx ern im*n 1 in regard to tlieii c.ipaeilx loi dealing with 
the maflei ?--.!. 1 have no olqeelnm to t lox ernmen t helping any riumher of concerns, 
but it would be betiei il lliex comcii tinted their lielp on one concern in (kdcufta. 

(J Yon I B ink there would he no difficultx , no disadvantage in Government leiidciiun* 
assistance, say, to yi-ui loncein. to tin* Ihuigal National Tannerv, etc., assuming* always 
that I hex satisfied the ntliei iei|iiirenients that would he laid down?—.!. [ would have 
no objection 

C. If ( b \ ei n men t ailxaneed a sulhcient amount ol money to prox idc for the estab- 
lishment of these tanneiies working on a laig** scale, how would mmi get tin* necessary 
w oi »( mg ( a p 1 1 a I . . I . A\ e would h a \ e 1 1 >• g*e| a small po 1 1 io ii on rsc l \ es and arra ice for 

the balance with the banks. 

Lb II I iox eriimeiil were willing to do this; supposing Government was willing 
to gixe yon five laklc to develop your f nun cry in Calcutta ; would it be possible for you 
to raise any considerable sum of money yourself?- .1.1 could raise another one lakh or 
two lakhs. 

(J And you would be w illing to let the Government hold a mortgage over the whole 
concern?- 1. Over the building and plant, leaving my stocks. 

Q. Tf Government weio prepared to do this sort of thing. Government would have 
to e\erei>o sonic sort of control or supervision ovei the working of the tannery. The 
question now h what kind of snperx ision would he effective both in flu* interests* of the 
tannery i I self and in the interests of Government, to see that the money they have 
advanced is not squandered or lost? — A. A searching audit by chartered accountants 
and Government would have a voice in the directorship. 

(). Would it be advisable that Government should have a competent expert in 
their employ to sit on the Board of Directors and watch the operations?— A . What do 
you mean by an expert? A director, not a business man, is all right, because there 
is no difficulty in the manufacture of leather at all. 
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Q. You spoke of Juliour iu Calcutta which is a very important question. is this 
labour of the same class as tile vhuckla a in Madras?— J. Yes, of the same class. They 
belong to the chamar class in Calcutta. Hut in the case of a factory working with 
^machinery, caste people would come in easily. All my machine workers arc hhaJral<>gs. 

I have 60 men, of whom 45 are hhadralogs. 

Q. Recently, iu Bangalore you started a small school tor the training ot workmen, 
and you put up a special building outside the existing tanneix. W hat wie the object 
ol this? What soil education i< being given in this school ?- -A . A liltle bit of 
religious and primary education. 

Q. What is the object <4 that?— -4. That takes them away limit drink and other 
vices. 

Have you got a guru in charge? — .1 A man who has considerable influence over 

them. 

(J. Who attends this school? Is it the Chuckleis? — 1. All mv wmkmen,- those 
w ho are uneducated. 

D. Arc \ on t>i\ing them a gciietal education m reading, writing and aiithmeiii ? - 
A. Yes. . 

Q. And you want to ha\e this school under the supervision ol the Education Depuil- 
ment because it is dealing with general education? — 1. Yes. 

(J. You are not giving them ain technical education in tin 1 school? - l. Not technical 
(They get that in mv factory. 

O. You are not giving them lectures in chemistry?-- 1 No. 

O. What proportion of the em]dovees in the (annerv attend t ], school ?- -.4 . The 

whole of my tannery staff except the Brahmins 

!h. E. // O. In what xeni did the Mvmuc Tanuer\ start? — In 1606. 

f J. What is the ( a j)i tal ? -1. One lakh and about til oi 70 thousand. 

(J ( >i that capi t a I the Mysore (iovernment found one-tin i d ?— .) . Yes. 

Q. It is all in the form of ordinary shares? — .1 . A cs. 

(J. You have paid no dividends a* vet? .1. No, I paid 6 pei cent m RIM), d percent 
in 1611, 5 per cent in I6|‘J. o percent in RHd. d pt*i cent in 1614, ml in 1615. 

(>. What is tin reason ot the tailing oft in profits? .1. II ^ generally due to my 
boot lacton which lias been losing. 

O. When did y<ui start the hoot factory?- 1 It wa- starte<l along with the tannery 
at the same lime. 

(J. Wb\ docs the hoot taetoi \ )o-r pay? - 1 1 ha\e explained that. I am Iar from 

the market. 

(>. And \mi can now honow I mm flic hank on the securi'v of stocks to the extent 
ot lakhs ?--/l f . Yes. and now even in the extent ot d Jaklis 

N- So that, roughly spe. iking, ab< ui thro* -quai teis of youi 'apila) j iS provided by 
4 ii ^ bank?--.! Yes, lap that capital is \ i r \ floating, only when pu i c ha-ang mv hides. 
It I want to i lear off Ihe hank today 1 om do it h\ '.elliug oft m\ >,tork. and there 
is no difliculfy in selling my stork. 

N- Ale there au\ transaetuuis in nmr shares? — 1 No. 

(J. Is it unusual lor Iheie to be an\ ?- .1. I here aie not main here ; genet ally we 
do net indulge in shaie t ran^ai turns in tin* Smitli id India, there being no recognised 
frhare market . 

(J. W i t h reference to Bejhampuj, when was that started? — I. I had somethin'' to 
% do with Berham pur onl\ irnm last vein. It was stalled practically one year before the 
Ah sore Tannei y, 1 60S. 

Ifon'hlrSn AN V. Monkt'i jf< . -(). Not liX you ?- 1 No. 

Dr. E. // ojjkmson (J. What was the capital ?- .1. It was piacin aJl\ a propiiefarv 
concern belonging to the Maharaja oi ( 'ossiiubaxa n The building had been lmilt and 
some of the machinery had been imported. About IN .sO.IHDIJ had been sunk in the 
business. 

(J. And it now belongs to whom?- 1. Now i! is a “ Limited ” ( ompain with a 
paid-up capital of mu* lakh and thirty thousand rupees. 

(). Dili that iapiial of one lakh and f h i it y thousand icpresent the real value of the 
concern? — A. Yes, ol the plant and juacliinery, les> about ten or fifteen thousand for 
working capital. I have borrowed money also. 

Q. The capital was not “ watei d M at all? — .1 I donM understand, please explain. 
(On this word being explained to witness, witness replied) No, it was not. 

Q. In that rase had you an\ accommodation from the bank? — . I. Not vet. 

(). But you require it possibly?- A. I will certainly mquire it. 

Q, Js it paying a dividend now? — . 1. This vein T made a very decent si ait . It 
cost me about ten thousand. Training labour, i.e., T dinpped ten thousand up to the 
end of July, and by the end of December F had not only made up the fen thousand, 
but made an additional profit of ten thousand. 
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Q. Why do you say it cost you ton thousand)' — A. The factory was not going. It 
was I who set up the machinery. The building was built and the machinery imported, 
and kept there. Nothing else was done. 

Q. You were asked to go and start it)' — A. I went and fitted up all the machinery 
and started work. 

Q . Simply*on account, of the leputation you made in connection with the Mysore 
Tannery)' — . 1. Yes, that helped me. 

(J. The output ei the Mysore Tannery you said was 250 bints a day, what is it in 
Berhamjmt y — A. About lit i or TO. 

Q. What do \ou expert to go up t f j ^ — .1. I can go up to 200 hides a day. 

(K How many sutji taniicrio- will it take to deal with all the hides in India? — A, 
It will take about 200 or vOl). 

(J. Do Mm eonsider from your expel icnee that tanneries me better worked on a 
very large '•rah ? - I . They me nimli better worked on a very large scale, 1 lie larger 
the belter. 

(K If you had an output like what } on are speaking about, it would mean a large 
expojt business in le.dhri ? — .1. Ye-, in the leather industiy T don't think it is possible 
to dev el< p tin* indii-iiy men iv fni the internal market. The country is only importing 
a couple of ( ion's of finished leather products Tint really these one to two erores arc 
products ol 150 to 200 different kinds of tanneiies jn Furope. Tt is not a sound ]>ro_ 
position ioi one (minery to do all the varieties now imported, a< that tannery would 
fail. For instance. Ilieo* art* ladies’ shoes importt*d, iiicn’s hoofs, mill leathers, harness, 
one tannen (aimot 1 m* started to deal with all these kinds of things. Snell a taiinerv 
w r ould not pay noTeh be tlie mult iplieat ion ol opeiatious, the tannetv would be killing’ 
itself. ’ ‘ ° 

(>. But India wants, ]<*< us sa\, harness. Do um -uggcsl that the sound financial 
ju’opesition is In? India to make harness leather to a larger extent than it requires for 
its own consiimplion and export the surplus, and lei ladies' shoes severely alone? — A, 
\ es, that was my evpi lienee w lieu 1 started tin* Mysore fann.ory. T hat' was one of mv 
reason- lot having gone mi slow f started doing all sorts of leathers which could compare 
vci v fa\ ourablv Wiik tin* imported nrfble. but T could not manage tlie business, 

G- W hat partuulai kind oi trade would be hhsI suited foi India to take up? J. 
Box sidi s. gl.ue kid" ; be'-ause we have an abundance ot raw materials. 

(J. What a i e the tanned ludes useltil lor?— A. For russet wild combination chrome, 
etc. The uiw hides, beloie tin* w.n, would go to Geiman}, and be umveried into chromo 
leather, and a good lot was sold iii London. 

/N// lK J. I (/hi. -\\ heieniealJ tluse Limy good- whieh one connects with Austiia? — - 
A, ;No\v the} aie made ill the We-1 Jxnd ot London. 

(J. You said that a good lot or the tanned leather goes 1mm Germany to London? — 
A. 1 lie Cliroim* leather uliieh is tis"luj Jor boi Is and shoe-. 

(K i on sa\ that Lngiand is taking up that fancy ieatluT goods business? — ,1. Yes, 
and the\ are doing it \uy well. 

Q. And lor that they impoil Indian l.jd-? .1. Indian sliccp skins and goat skins. 

lh\ E. II u fti insen.- (J. With regard to tlie school vu have working here, you em- 
ploy no beys, | suppose?- A. T 1 » t' workmen also are taught there. 1 have not many 
hoy- lil'O mills have, but thieilv giowii u]» men. 

V- A i*4 state that the school j*. not diieeted to teach them tanning or make them 
better tanners, but to improve their moral qualities? — .1. That means they become 
better workmen, because they ale belter men. 

(J. And vu have been .-ati-fied with the results? —A. I am quite satisfied with the 
result-, especially the lower (lass labourers who are inveterate drunkards. M v school has 
weaned them from that habit. 

G- A r.c you intending in start a similar school in Calcutta ?— A . It will come when 
J st : dy Bengal conditions better. 

G. You think Hick* may he a difference lad ween conditions in Bengal and here? — 
A. There may be ; up to imvv 1 find them the same. 

(K I think you said in regard to provision of capital that your experience generally 
was that it was not go"d for Government to guarantee interest? — A. I don’t commit 
myself definitely to that, not having practical experience. There are recognised firms 
in Calcutta for whom if they want to start a business like this, the public would 
subscribe money easily enough ; lmt the difficult thing is to convince these people that 
there i- money in this business. When we do succeed in convincing them, they want to 
do the whole thing themselves, and we get nothing out of it. 

Sir fK ./ , Tatn. — O. Going hack to tlie question of .experts, you say that it. does not pay 
to staid all sorts of things in one factory and that you would specialise in each? — .4. Yes 

Q. In oder to specialise and start, soy, in fancy goods, how could you start, making 
them without first bringing in an expert to teach you how to make’ them. You ga y, 
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“ Let ns learn from our own failures.” But don’t you think you would fail and 
continue to fail, unless you brought somebody to teach your men at firsts — A . My 
experience is different. 1 have failed and failed, but now I find that I do not fail but 
succeed. 

Q. It is certainly very laudable. But iB it not better to get your success thoroughly 
by introducing foreign experts at the very start ? — -1. If by kl success ” you mean merely 
financial success, perhaps the process you suggest would be quicker. But by success, I 
mean, the chances of rny countrymen becoming* captains of industry and the chances of 
such a success are poor according to your scheme. 

Q. You can combine both the systems? — A. I have no objection to that. I have no 
objection to an expert because he is an expert. I have stroug* objections to an expert 
because lie comes and takes the initiative from me altogether. 

(J. But if you bold the purse strings, and the expert only comes in as your paid 
servant, you can get. rid of him the moment you have trained enough men to do the 
thing, i he first tiling is to introduce the industry and once you can produce the goods, 
introduce your Indian labourer and train him? — A. My experience is that the advantages 
and disadvantages would both balance each other, and the advantages would be 
in my favour. 

Q. There art* mow leu men who would peisist in carrying* on an industrial experi- 
ment?- A. Therefore, lei Government pioneer. 

Q. Yon said von did not want (government to pioneer?— .1. I said [ want Gov- 
ernment pioneering. That is my whole point. 

Mr, A. Chatintinir—il. You sav that Government have already lone pioneer work? 
— A. Yes, in connection with m\ trade, and I do not want them to in.* am further. 
It has gone beyond the pioneering stag'*, (iovernmeut pioneered my industry and the 
result, is that you have got’ eight or nine taclorics in India, all iu the .space of ten 
year*''. The branch they took has made good prog? ess 

t/. How could tlie\ do the pioneering unless they brought somebody to do the 
work at first? -A. We managed without expert.** in the leather industry — without any 
experts. We simply consulted an expert and paid him fifty guineas. 

(J You evolved the whole thing out of voui own head? — .1. Ft is not a question of 
evolving at all. 

Hon' lilt: S>r It. .V. Monlt rjer . — You ju.st now said that Bcrhniupur has not got 
a good name but a bad name. WIi\ ?~ — A . Bec ause in BIOS it was started and up to Till 6 
it was not walking. 

(£. Since you took charge two y»..*'» ago?- .1. Not two years ago. I started workiug 
in February 1916. 

O, Ts this a suitable time to make profit."-- . 1. A very suitable time*. 

(,j. Fven tlie n you have not been able to make more than three or four per cent? — ,1. 
Because up to October 1916, 1 had my hoot factory. I went on losing money. In 
October 1916 T (dosed my boot factory and I had a loss of about Us. 45,000. From 
October to January 1 make up more than Bs. JO.OOO of that loss. Tt is now- a com- 
mercial success as far as my knowledge goes, but my success is not of such a character 
as to make* it impressive. I cannot go to the public and say that’ mv concern is .success- 
ful. If will take another three or four years to raise the necessary capital in Bengal. 

O Still you are opposed to anybody starting* this industry except yourself? — A. I 
cannot prlfcent. anybody starting an indust iy. J am opposed to (Iovernmeut starting a 
pioneer factory in Calcutta. 

• Q, You said you had no difficulty in getting loans from the Presidency Bank. 
Have you tried that in Bengal? — A. No. 

Q. Are you aware that your proprietor, the Maharaja, had difficulty in getting 
money for certain pottery works? — A. T don’t know anything about his other works. 

Hon hie Sir Fazulhhoy Cieninilth<>if - Q. You say, “ The functions that I see 
ascribed to the industrial banks can be, and in fact, are being performed efficiently by 
the Presidency Banks who, ns far as my experience goes, are ready to enfeimin and 
advance any business proposition placed before them. How can the Presidency Banks 
advance money on plant and buildings? — A. They cannot do that. I do not think 
it is advisable for any bank to advance money on any fixed property like that, because 
the money would be locked up. It is a question of money, of Government borrowing 
money for financing. Government can as well raise loans and advance money. 

Q. Do they want it for industrial purposes?' — .1. This comes under the same thing. 
I can either get. borrowed money or pay interest on borrowed money. If Government 
guarantee interest it simply means that they borrow so much money. 

Q . Do you know that Government have no control over Presidency Banks under 
the Act? — A. TInw does it a fleet my position? 

Q t Suppose in Madras and Calcutta there arc no Indian directors on the Banks, 
Government cannot force those Banks to have Indian directors, and supposing there 
are Indian directors of these industrial hanks, don’t you think they would have more 

n 
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sympathy with Indian industrialists ?—A. 1 cannot say. But granting that it is 
desirable for Indian directors to be on the Board, that can be done very easily by 
altering the Act. 

Q. Do these banks generally finance export trade? — A. They may. What harm 
in that ? 

(J. You think that the Presidency Banks should give loans on machinery and 
plant?— A. No, 1 do not want that. If I wanted to start an industrial concern I must 
have money for buildings and machinery. 

Q- But supposing as it done in Mysore a chemical factory has to be started and they 
have only land? — A. Government lend them money on the hire purchase system. Let 
Government lend me money. 1 am not opposed to that. If Government want to lend 
money they can lend it direct. Why through the Presidency Banks? 

Q. Have the Presidency Banks n huger scope tor advancing?- — A. It can be taken 
up by Government. Why start another bank? 1 do not want another bank. My 
whole position is that attempts should be ma.de to reduce the rate of interest. 

Q. If the industries ar** flourishing they can have credit as in Japan? — A , Look 
at the lot of pioneering the Japanese Government have done. Our Government lias 
done nothing. 

Q. They have established special hanks for those concerns, to which you are opposed. 
They are doing these things through those banks. Suppose Government help is given to 
industries, are you in favour of having Government control in the shape of Directors?— 
A. To the extent they have contributed funds, not beyond that. 

Q. But here you say, “ I can say that the benefit to the concern or to the Gov- 
ernment iVom the picscnee of these directors on ttu» Board has been nil ”? — .4. That 
is a particular case referring to particular circumstances. I want them to have a 
definite position. For instance, the directors must not be tied down but must do 
as they like. Choose a proper man to represent your interests. Don’t go and insist 
that lie must communicate with von in any position that, arises. Supposing there is 
a big subject discussed before tin* meeting. These Government directors find themselves 
ill a fix. They cannot give theii opinion. They go and consult Government, That 
means diclay. 

Q. Then, about the Board of Industries you do not want a Board of Industries? — A. 
To start with, I do not want one anywhere in India. 

(J. Do you know whether there arc* Boards of Industries in the* country and how 
they are working? — - .1. 1 know something about the Board of Industries in Madras. 

Q. What is the constitution? — *1. It is nioie or less unofficial. I refer to the Bureau 
cl Industries. 

Q. Supposing there is a Director of Industries appointed by Government and a 
Board to work with him, do you think that is advisable ?- — A. To start with, I do not 
tli ink so, because* it would make progress slow. 

Q. Is that your experience? Do you know” anything about it? — .4. No. That is 
my opinion. 

Q, Isn’t there a Board ot Industries in Mysore also? — A. I do not know. There 
is a Commerce and Industry Committee. 

Q. And they work in co-operation with the Director? — .1. I am not competent to give 
you any opinion about that. • 

Q. You want Trade Representatives all over tin* world, in all the countries? — .4. 

Yes. 

Mr. (\ E. Low. — Q. II you had an Indian trade representative in other countries, 
would that have helped you in selling your leather? — A. It would help me very much. 

Q. In what country? — A. I could have shipped my stuff to America, or to Russia. 
It would have been of practical assistance to me. 

f fon* Me Sir Faznlhhoy Cunt mhhnf. — (>. You want the Director of Industries 
to he under an Imperial Director. That would be an all -India thing? — A. My object 
was only to prevent lopsidedness. 

(). You say, “ First, the factories must lie created and then the necessity will 
arise for technically trained men.” Supposing the Government started technical schools 
for half-timers and they were taught the industries, don’t you think that would be 
goody — l have thirty people in the leather trade. Who have gained experience in 
other countries? 

Q. Do you know of a factory in Calcutta run by Dr. Nilratan Sircar — a factory which 
is making boots and selling them at good profit?—/!. Yes. T do not say that the hoot 
making industry is unprofitable. I say it is unprofitable in Bangalore. 

Q. Do you want Government to pioneer big or small industries? — A. Big or small — 
anything. Where Rhould we draw a line? I do not know whether you consider leather 
industry a big industry. 
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Q. It is u big industry, but the pioneer factory should be on a small scale? — A , 

Tes, consistent with the class of factory you want to pioneer. For instance for goat 
skins the factory must be a big one. 

Q. You think that experts should be asked only to give advice?— A. Yes. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. About this point of having Government directors on the 
Board you are not against that on principle? — A, No. 

Q. But vour point; is that they should bo men of practical business experience? — A. 
l r es. And they must be given absolute discretion. If Government does not agree with 
their policy for the first few years it is open to them to change those directors, but 
once they are appointed Government must not have anything to do with them, or 
interfere with them. 

Q. You are not against leather experts in the case of new industries?-^, I can 
only give you iny experience. My experience of experts has been very bad. 

Q. But the position is that you, in your particular industry, have worked very hard 
and have now made good, but that is not a reason for not having experts in other 
industries? — A. I can only speak with reference to my industry. The expert’s advice 
has put me back and T am mortally afraid of Ihem. 


Witness No. 2T * l . 

Mk. P. An ynt.vkiusiinv Jonty ah, Silk Merchant, KallcgaJ, Coi >ator c district. 

Whitten Kvii>kn< e. 

Although mention has often been made of the silk industry in India even in early The silk industry, 
times recent experiments really started with those of Dr. dames Anderson in 1771 by 
tlu* planting of mulberry bushes at Nungambnkum near Madras where the Bengal worm 
was acclimatised and the new breed named Madrasi. Other expensive but fruitless 
efforts carried on by the Madras Government at Yellavedu put a stop to all further 
legitimate endeavours for some years and the time seems to have arrived for a revival 
of the industry in all its bearings now. 

The industry is localised in Salem and Coimbatore districts, both of them bordering 
on Mysore territory, so renowned for silk in earlier times. It is estimated that in 
KolJcgal taluk alone there are about 14,000 acres of laud under mulberry cultivation. 

But it is sad to notice that the silk induMiy is gradually declining. 

The chief reason for the decline is that the mill hern g T ower and the silk worm 
rearer happen to be different sets of people, and the worm-rearer has to rely on the 
mulberry grower for the very life food of his wonus, viz., the mulberry leaves. The 
mulberry grower does not grow on a scientific system and the leaves he brings seem to 
be responsible for the diseases common to the worms. The rearers are, as a class., so 
indigent that they cannot dissociate themselves from the mulberry grower. Until 
the silk worm rearer grows his own mulberry in his homestead and supplies healthy 
leaves to his worms at the proper time and in proper condition there is not much hope for 
hire It may not be quite practicable to h*dp the silk worm rearer to be a mulberry 
grower at the same time, but it is quite reasonable to expect, the Government to offer 
such assistance to the mulberry grower as will enable him to grow healthy leaves and 
profit not only himself but also the rearer of worms. 

With a view to do this model mulberry farms ought to be started and the agricul- 
tural operations there should serve as lessons to the ryot* of the village. There will then 
be no reason for the rearer to attribute his failure to the mulberry grower when the 
latter lias learned to supply him with healthy leaves. Irrigation facilities may he 
afforded in certain localities when* they are wanting now. 

Turning to the rearer of worms, we hear him constantly complain that lie <*anuot 
get healthy eggs and has no good sources of supph. in all '-ericultural countries the 
production of seed cocoons lias been au enterprise which the Government itself has 
pioneered regardless of cost. A grainage on the model of those started in Mysore and 
elsewhere may be opened in Kollegal taluk and the method of rearing good worms 
demonstrated there and healthy seed cocoons supplied therefrom. It is only thus that, 
people, who are now much depressed owing to the spread of disease among the worms 
they rear, can he cheered up. There is at present one Sericiiltural Inspector who, though 
he does good work, is unable in ihe nature of thing* to cope with the demand for seeds. 

There should be at least one very largo grainage, or a number of smaller ones, that can 
abundantly supply all the ryots'of the taluk with healthy seeds. A number of people 
may be trained to rear silk worms on scientific lines and lie able to discover by the micros- 
cope when they are attacked by disease and so forth. 

It is time to investigate the condition of mulberry cultivation and the rearing of 
health v worms. The next matter to lie attended to simultaneously with these will be 
the condition of reeling. 

74- a 
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Kollegal is well known on thib side of India for its silk fabrics and, in spite of fairly 
large areas of land being under mvlberry cultivation, the raw silk needed for making 
fabrics bas been imported from Mysore to the extent of 35 lakhs of rupees annually. 
This is a reflection on the industrial activity of the country. The reason is not far to seek. 
There are not many people pursuing the profession of reelers and the few that are in it 
have not sufficient cocoons to reel nor do they reel in a manner that is profitable to them. 

It has been estimated that ten families of cocoon roarers are required to keep one reeler 
engaged and therefore to give sufficient occupation to reelers there must be sufficient 
cocoons. Until the health of worms can be improved, as stated elsewhero, adequate 
cocoons cannot be bad for the reelers. The few rearers that are producing cocoons are in 
such straitened circuuudai)ies that they generally look to the next man that can pay them 
for their cocoons so that flow may buy their day’s bread. This is how the enterprising 
firm of Messrs. Louis Payne haw been taking away the available cocoons of Kojlegal 
for exportation to llerhainpoic in Bengal. If improved methods of reeling be taught 
so that th.es yarns are free from knots and uniform it is possible to have our own silk 
for our fabrics hut also possible to be able to export raw silk. Other matters requiring 
simultaneous attention with the above are the dyeing of silk, the treatment of waste silk 
and the rearing of Kri silk worms. These are matters that require investigation by 
experts. This would lead to a simultaneous regeneration of mulberry cultivation, silk- 
worm rearing and silk reeling, (lie three component parts of one of the greatest industries 
of India. 

Q. 97- i 00.- Howsoever an industry may flourish, it is doomed to fall if it does not 
dew lop a thriving commerce. New the essential conditions for u thriving commerce 
are to be found in the facilities tor transport. Such facilities are greatly wanting in this 
part of the Presidency. Kollegal, as the centre of the silk industry not. only in Coimba- 
tore District but in surrounding parts of Mysore Province as well, is an inland tract, 
40 miles away from the nearest railway station. This greatly hinders the silk and other 
trades. There is great difficulty in sending local produce to and gelling foreign produce 
from the railway station, and the tiansit charges for this short distance alone are heavy. 

A largo trade iu grain and other produce is now carried on by bullock carts over a distance 
of roughly a hundred miles via the Ifassanur and Dimbam ghats which open into the 
plains to the south of the Mysore plateau. Maralli, a place in the Mysore province, 
about 15 miles from Kollegal, being situated on this line of communication, commands 
a very heavy trade once a week. Jt is only silk and other parcels that are sent by rail 
to save time; the transit facilities therefore arc very insufficient now. However means 
are not wanting to improve them, for when the proposed railway line from Erode to 
Kanjangud is opened, it will provide easy and cheap transit for all the silk produced 
in the Kollegal circle besides opening a wide gate for a lively general traffic. This 
project has long been under contemplation. When it ill be an accomplished fact 
remains to be seem. 

in considering the means of transport, it will not be out of plaee here to remark 
briefly on what seems to me to be an organised form of theft of goods sent even through 
the existing railways. 1 cult say that the parcels sent by railway goods or passenger 
trains are systematically opened, parts of their contents are mysteriously removed, equal 
weights being substituted by pieces of stones or such stuff. Through this fear the Kollegal 
merchants, not to speak ol others elsewhere, are put to further loss by being obliged to 
pack their valuable silk parcels four or five times over, thus increasing tneir weight 
and freight, liven such parcels very rarely escape being tampered with. Distances of this 
kind are too numerous tc need details here and the Commission itself may be aware of 
the recent. Oadag case of the theft of a whole parcel of silver cash worth Its. 0,000 or so. 
The other ease of theft ot some bags from a running train, especially when there was 
a police constable present in I he train, lemains still a mystery. It is therefore my aim, 
in trie interest of the brother traders, to implore the Commission to make such proposals 
as should tend to the prevention ol such thefts. Of course, the cheated consigners may 
prefer complaints to the railway authorities; but in most eases they get no redress sine© 
the railway rules of consignment arc such. Some such arrangements os the following 
seem to me lo be likely to check these thefts: — 

! The appointment of some responsible officers, other than railway servant's, 
as supervisors of goods sheds with power to visit them at any time, day or night. 

2. The railway companies should on receipt of bona fide complaints make thorough 
and regular enquiries. Their present enquiries appear to me to be formal as they are 
based upon mere technicalities. 

L Travelling parcels and luggage inspectors must be appointed by the railway 
companies These inspectors must be empowered to visit any luggage room or gooefs 
shed at any time and see that parcels are not unnecessarily delayed. 

The electrical installations at Sivasamudram about twelve miles from this town, 
are too well known to need any special mention here in connection with hydro electric 
power generation. The (langanchuki and the Barchuki falls commanding a height ol 
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■over 100 feet attract visitor from every where iu the Presidency. About 40 miles down 
ths Cauvery, near Make-dhat, there are still said to he facilities enough for erecting 
■ another generating station. A survey of this is north the attempt 


On.li. Evuiem is, 14 th b’EimwRv 1017. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — (J. What docs your busiuess consist in? — J. 1 purchase raw silk 
ton;] weave it. i do silk business generally. 

Q. Do you purchase raw silk from i lit* actual product 1 ' -.1. From the growers. 

Q. Do you give advances to them ? — A. 1 give them advances, and also purchase 
directly from people. 

Q. You soil tbe silk to weavers’' — . I . Geneiallv 1 gel silk w«*\en and export Uie woven 
fit nil. At times 1 sell the vain to tlie \\ea\eis. 

Q. Have you looms working in your house:'— J. J had 22 looms. During the last 
four or live* years, particular]) since ihe beginning oi the war, my weaving brunches (vegan 
to lull gradually. 1 stopped this business completely six. months ago. 

(J. "Why have you slopped?--..!. I lie price of silk is rising in value and I could 
not get dyes. 

G* Do the growers from whom you purchase >ilk li\o near Kollegal, or do you send 
men out aud purchase tronr other places?-- I. Fiom growers in Kolb ->;al taluk and also 
from the nciglibnui ing villages in tin* [Mysore province. \ illages th 4 au» within five 
miles from Kollegal taluk. 

y. Dow many year's lm\e you been in this silk industry?— L J have been dealing 
in silk for the last forty ytsirs. 

(). Dave you seen an\ tailing off in the quality ot silk produced ?- . 1 . The silk 
has deteriorated. 

Q. To what reason do you attribute the tailing oil in their quality? — .1. Due to 
diseases in the silk worms. 

Q. Haw those diseases become nunc I’m j went in recent years than they used to be? 

A. Yes. They are more numeious and they are worse. 

U on />/e /V/ 1* azul lihojj ( u 1 1 uh bitoij . — G. Is tin* hand loom weaving advancing or 
going down?— A. II is declining >im*e the Iasi ten ) ears. 

Q. Is loreign raw si Jk much u^eil now in the handlooms here?— A. Foreign silk 
though inferior iri qua lily is used much more now than before, because it is cheaper than 
local silk. 

Q. Are the local dyers dyeing with vegetable dyes made in the country? Are 
they using them mon in the place ol the loreign dyes which they cannot get? — A. 
There are only three colours oi local d\es t hut the others are all foreign dyes. 

Q- Are people iroin other parts ol India coming and competing w ith you in your 
trade, that is, manvaries and others?- A People from oilier parts ol India did come to 
Kollegal and compete with us six years ago but the industry ha:, declined and they 
are not also coming. 

Q- We were told in Goimbalnre that marwaries have come up there, that the local 
people have been ousted, that they advance money and that the local people are suffering 
under their competition ?--. 1 . If is not m_> lien 1 . 

Sir IK J . Tain. — Q. Where do you gel the silk that you use for your weaving 
purposes? — A, It is local Kollegal Indian silk. 1 was also getting (Tinese and Japanese 
silk. 

Q. You are close to the [Mysore province, and do you get anv thing from there? — A. 
It is close to us, and I buy silk grown in that State. 

Q. You say foreign silk is cheaper. Is it cheaper quality for quality, or jV it the 
inferior silk which is sold cheaper, that comes info the market?— A. They are not 
cheaper quality for quality. Foreign silk is inferior in quality as it. wants elasticity. 

The local silk takes a better dye and lasts longer. It is stronger also. 

Q. Then can’t you alford to pay a better price for the local silk? — ,1. It is not 
reeled properly, and thal is the reason why we have to buy foreign silk. 

Q. The Mysore Government Ins been making efforts for a long time to improve 

"the silk industry of their State. Have they not had any effect upon the local silk .so 

f ar p A . No officers of the Mysore State come to us and give us guidance, and the 

silk that is raised is taken off to Chennapatnam and other places. 

Q. You are buying local silk to some extent. I understand that the .Mysore Govern- 
ment is making efforts to improve the quality of silk, that they have succeeded to a 
certain extent, and that it fetches now a much higher price than local silk used to. 
'Is not the quality better than you used to get in the old days?— A. I have not been able 
*to get any silk from Mysore. 
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Q. Why don’t you try to get it Y—A . The silk of Mysore is, I hear, only slightly 
better than ours, and no doubt we will go in for it when there is an appreciable 
improvement in its quality. 1 


Witness No. 274. 

Mtt. -Miijathala Uampxaii, Messrs. M . HainpiaJt & Co., Proprietors, Cotton 
Ginning , etc., Factories. 


Wearing. 


Jotton ginning and 
(retain g. 


Written Evidence. 

My experience in this branch is chiefly confined to coarse cloth products of the 
handloom industry which was in a flourishing state hitherto. Of late this trade was 
found impracticable to compete with mill made course cloths which are sold cheaper. 
Weavers of kandlomns in consequence have to give up their profession and the trade 
at present is 25 per cent of what it was some time hack. Suffice it to say that the 
weaving population in villages and towns where there are uo mills arc in a deplorable 
condition with little or uo livelihood whatsoever. Mills with up to date machinery and 
plant, subject to proper management are capable of turning out coarse products at 
cheaper rates than the liandlooms. Not only are mills competing very keenly with 
coarse products in the absence of want of facilities for turning out finer count products 
profitably on account of prohibitive duty on finer counts,, but the demand for coarse 
products in fact is decreasing owing to advance of civilization. As civilization advances 
the taste for nicer products naturally develops with the result that in course of time the 
handloom industry will have to be shut down completely. To meet the requirements of 
people to some extent at least, there is scope for improvement in this line. There are 
not enough mills in India except m big commercial centresto attract the weaving popula- 
tion though raw material is available abundant! v to feed any number of mills The 
erect .on of mills in all important centres with' (lovernnieiit subsidy uould improve 
the industry a good deal. People arc not rich enough to undertake the enterprise ill- 
dependcnlly besides being ignorant of industrial enterprise. Government would do 
u ell to establish demonstration weaving and spinning selm.ds in nil important centres 

i>e n .,rT7 S r I 7' S iM(,re r f<Ml ttrt of m.d *] .inning and encourage 

t election of mills l'\ privnle enterprise, Government guaranteeing to make good 

? ■ ° SS h , J, ' a - V u, ' ( .' n ‘ e 11 <be dividends fall short of (i per cent on the paid up caiulul 
luiproved handloom industry - also could be encouraged will. Government aid by supply 
, ^ up to date liandlooms, teaching the weaving population the art of handling the 
looms , and when sufficient men are available. Government should eueourage "local 
eoneerns with all possible facilities to make this industry successful where llieie are no 
weaving and spinning mills 'lo begin with demonstration schools in all important 
weaving cent res would do good and once au impetus is given people will begin to reafize 
lie beuefits that may lie derived from the knowledge they gain from the schools 

(lie mania for ginning factories of late has developed to an extra, udiuarv extent 
vuthoul any regard to crop estimates, factories have been opened in almost all centres 
of cotton production and m fact, in almost every village Skilled mpcJcunr J i ft • 
c-ssent ,1 for ginning factories. Good fitters are hardly a ailahle and “ W t,£f 18 
availahh ,n the Presidency are not well up to manage ginning fi rffiHo Many fid 
actually suspend operations in the heart of season for J i l', Many factories 
fitters. Taking the ceded districts as a wL e l bn o r U1 / n‘ TT''? *** 

much work as they are expected lo do chiefly for want of rV-Tb i , 

11 1 11 stall' and lor other reasons such as want of lull can h 1 1 “* 

on Ihe trade and competent supervision and management If i s l n fesiraS 
t int an up to date school lor (raining engineers, fitters, blacksmiths boilermen 1 
should he opened in a convenient centre in the ceded dislriets in order 1 

eient number of men to meet requirements. In the management r t • twin a suffi- 
the scarcity of labour is also keenly felt almost every where" and thelaH'r f , 
have advanced by 50 per cent during the ‘ last four lit IT™ 

i-ultiv.itiim ll,n.» s l,m,l 11, J P„,i,|™ry .W r l« 1.1.., , ™„,1 ffl’Tl if K”",'!'"'* 1 
,T» -*» tl,» in tL first iJw ' t 

I residency should be stopped immediately and di^tribntinn n f r Torn this 

jlistrinls to iiiiltistrinl fiil/ricl, ,l,n„l,I 

both to the employer and employee Government u nt , a wa . v equitable 

industrial districts with free grant of siteX h^se ? encourage labour colonies in 
bouses. The rules of the Factory Act are too ri^ fo f, *”* M”! fo -' erection of 
factories in general, particularly of small factories ma.mgeVw ptqdetSoift FnSib 
knowledge. The registers required to bo maintained do not' s?m anv iood 
but worry and annoyance. Sanitation and general . health may «7coS be ib^Tto 
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inspection from time to time but the general rigid principle* on which inspectors 
insist at present should be relaxed a good deal. People in* general are not rich enough 
to arrange for the proper management of cotton industry and have to depend upon 
the mercy of exporting* houses. Industrial banks should be opened in convenient 
centres with ample godoxvn accommodation and liberal advances on turned products 
should be extended on reasonable interest to afford facilities to dealers to market their 
stuff at a reasonable price at convenient intervals subject to fluctuating tendencies of 
markets. This arrangement would relieve all honest merchants from the clutches ol 
marwari money lenders whose rate of interest and terms arc such that they do not leave 
anything in the way of fair profits. 

The existing factories in the Presidency in general are wmkiug satisfactorily and Pressing fuotorie*. 
more factories >are generally needed in some, important centres for want of enterprising 
spirit on the part of the people themselves. Indian capital is generally shy to start 
limited liability concerns and it will take a long time to appreciate this spirit in the 
rural districts. Want of sufficient education is the chief cause of this distrust among 
people and could not be remedied all at once. Technical and industrial education should 
be encouraged in general. All the difficulties expressed for the proper management ol 
ginning factories would apply to this as well. 

(1 round u ut cultivation is improving by leaps and bounds, so also ground-nut Uround-nnt shelling, 
shelling machines in almost all large villages. Shelled kernals are exported to .Marseilles 
and other European centres for oil and other purposes, (iovernment would do well to 
erect some up to date demonstration refining mills in good ground-nut centres and 
arrange to develop the oil industry as a. temporary measure with a - ies\ to hand over 
these mills to private enterprise when people really understand th value of the oil 
industry. As ground-nut cultivation is expanding beyond expectation it is probable 
that people will forget about their foodstuff cultivation. This year.,, tak : ng Anntitnpur 
district <as an example, 1 can say, ground-nut cultivation lias increased bv 50 to 75 
pi i cent. To market the increased produce besides export demand there is much room 
for improvement in the oil mill industry and the erection ot mills, either solely hv 
(government, or by (iovernment aid, would develop this trade a good deal. It is also 
desirable that (iovernment should circulate pamphlets in the vernaculars ot the Presi- 
dency as to the use of the-e seeds in Europe and the possibilities of meeting those re- 
quirements in India. 

In conclusion, I beg to submit that (iovernment should encourage Indian indigenous 
industry so as to enable India to use her raw pmdurK rather than to fall a prey to 
exporters. 

Note. — 11 it ness did nn<f (fire oral cruleace 


"Witness No. 4 J75. 


,Mk. V, Kancsaswamj A yyax oar, Officiating Dncctoi Industries, 

Bangahnc. 

Written Evidence. 


At the present time there is unmistakable indication that a wave ol industrialism is 
passing over the length and breadth of the land. There is a good deal ol unrest and 
* desire to participate in the hidden wealth. Beyond the desire and the impatience 
nothing tangible has been effected. In industrial matters, India is like a baby and has 
to be led by a devoted mother. Naturally it is to the (iovernment that the people look 
to for guidance. The help that Government can give can be classified under various 
heads and my remarks will lie confined only to the following: — 


1. Technical aid to industries, 

2. Training of labour and supervision, and 

3. General official administration and organization. 

A good deal of work has been done in Mysore during tbc time that the Department 
of Industries in Mysore was presided over by Mr. A. Chatter ton. My assistant Mr. 
Ranganatha Rao Sahib who has been in touch with these all along will in Ins evidence, 
give an account of what lias been done and a* such I shall not waste time by covering 
the same ground. His written statement gives a very complete account ot he various 
activities of the State in the direction of promoting industries and some of his observations 

.afford much room for thought. . 

This is a very useful form of aid and it may consist in 

m establishing demonstration factories for the purpose of experimenting with 
the local materials under local renditions for the purpose of establishing new industries; 

(2) providing the services of experts for helping new industries. 


Techuioal aid 
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*■ . D em onstration factories are needed to introduce industries Wacl ,tip# 

country/ In a backward country like India a demonstration factory ie wesjy ueei^t ppt 

it affords an object lesson to the capitalist Nothing convinces a doubting man mm* 
ton actual seeing. Moreover, it is a notorious fact that the difficulties insepatable 
feom all new undertakings in the earlier stages are the ones that are most difficult to 
endure and to which many concerns succumb. A demonstration factoiy that overcome#: 
these difficulties and reduces the operations to definite standards and simplifies the wbrk 
may be viewed in the light of a public work conceived for the benefit of the people. 
Viewed in this light there can be no doubt that it is a legitimate work for any; 
Government. 

These demonstration factories to be of real use should not be of the type of simple- 
enlarged laboratories, Tlmy should he real live factories working on commercial lines. 
This does not mean that tnev should he laid out on a grand scale. Economy should be 
the watch* word, but it should not be carried too fm. The limit when any factory 
ceases to be a real factory is easily reached and should be avoided. 

Too mud) care cannot be taken in keeping accurate records of their operations so that 
the information may be available for all times to come. Such factories should be under 
the charge of a responsible official whose experience should be available for future 
occasions. 1 would also lay down that a reasonably long period .should be allowed for 
the experiment but there is no objection to fixing a maximum limit; care should also 
be taken in the selection of the workmen as none but the best and the most steady must 
be employed in these premier facto ties. 

Another way in which Government can aid industries consists in engaging experts 
and placing then 1 services at the disposal of the public under certain conditions. Here 
again, Government as representing the interests of the country as a whole are in a 
better position to procure the services of competent men and utilize their services for 
the common benefit, of a community. I do not think it is desirable for the Government 
to ieml the services of their experts .-olely to private firms for any length of time. The 
functions of the expert should he limited to furnishing plans and estimates of cost and 
assisting industries in other directions such as procuring suitable machinery, operators 
etc. 

The expert should also arrange to periodically inspect Ihe mmcems during erection 
and help the management in getting the services oi technical men and skilled labour. 

1 consider that no fees should be charged for the help so rendered bv the expert. The 
results of researches made by Governmeui experts should he regarded as public property 
and should he published by the Government for the information of the public. 

As regards research work, I am of opinion that such work should be carried out in 
the country in collaboration with men who have acquired some local knowledge. The 
success of any industry is easily modified by local conditions and it is unnatural to 
suppose that such factors will be fully appreciated when the researches are conducted 
thousands of miles away. An ideal arrangement will he for such researches to be started 
in this country and worked up as far as it is possible to do so with the men and means 
available. Their further prosecution in England may be resorted to for the purpose of 
completing and giving the enquiry a finality. 

I do not consider that the Advisory Council for Research in the [Tinted Kingdom can 
give assistance to Indian industries. II is almost certain that, they will have their 
heads full for a number of years with the problems connected with their own industries. 

I am afraid Indian questions are not likely to be treated as purely Indian problem* 
and complications may arise. It is however very desirable to have such a body in 
India, but it is likely to be very expensive. An advisory board to be of real use to the 
country should be free of red-tapism. It would be a grand thing if India could raise 
sufficiently large capital and form a trust and maintain a first class research institute. 
If India will make an effort to help itself, then 1 have no doubt that the British Govern- 
ment will also lend its help. At present its task is rendered doubly difficult by the- 
backward condition of the country and opposition from the manufacturers in England' 
whose interests are sometimes affected. An Advisory Council for Research for Indian 
Industries must therefore lie promoted by the people themselves and its work must be 
swayed by no other consideration except that of India’s interest. 

In the organization and working of any industry the part played by the human 
agency can be classified under three heads ; — 

1. Expert supervision, 

2. Subordinate supervision, and 

3. Operation. . ' l/l 

The problem in India is to devise a scheme for the training and supply of th^ 

human element under these heads. : ivViJ 

It will be a very long time before India can hope to supply its own want undeapthel 
first item and it will suffice therefore if we turn our attention to items 2 and 3. ih# 

problems connected with items 2 and 3 have been solved and the country b&smade mm* 
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progress in the establishment of new industries, the pro hi era of training its own experts 
will be much simplified and till then it will he necessary to report to other countries for 
our experts. 

1 do not consider that much good has resulted or is likely to result by sending our 
young men to foreign countries for being trained as experts. There are many difficulties 
that beset the path of a young man that aspires to become an expert. Young men that 
go abroad are generally in a hurry to return home and during the comparatively short 
time they stay outside they often try to learn too much. The time is indeed too short 
when we consider that in most cases these young men start without any previous 
training. It is also doubtful if they ever succeed in getting an insight into the real 
business. Many labour under the delusion that a mere knowledge ol a process is all 
that is necessary to transfer a man into an expert. This is a Mid mistake. Patience and 
long application alone can make a man an expert aud it is only when industries are 
actually established in our country that the elements conducive to a good training will 
be forthcoming. It is to these factories that our young men should look to for their 
training. It is futile to suppose that other nations will divulge the secrets of their 
trades when they know that we m.iy some day compete with them. We must toil and 
find out the secrets ourselves 

As regards items 2 and M the number required is rather large and means must be 
found to train tin* men locally. In the absenee of even a fair number of established 
industries tin* problem is somewhat difficult and costly, lint as then* is no doubt of the 
urgent need for trained men we nnet lace (lie problem at some expense 

Whatever class of men wc mean to train, be it 2 or M, our objec s the conversion 
of unskilled labour into skilled labour, the difference in the trailing Milder the two 
grades being only in the details. If we analyse all that is comprised m the training 
wo may classify it under two heads, namely, teaching and training. 

H»\ tcar/miy , T mean the preliminary stages in the eailier career of a worker when 
the pros and cons of all the operations have to be explained with a view to developing 
his powers of observation and assimilation. During this period he is engaged only in 
standard exercises, the aim being more to familiarize him with the tools and their 
applications. All refinements an* purposely left out. T have no douht tliai a systematic 
training of this sort will enable a youth to accomplish more in one year than what he 
would have done in three vears in the ordinary course of <*\enU if he had been left to 
hi in self. 

By training is meant those phases of training that could be learned effectively onlv 
in factories and workshops that work under commercial conditions and in which the 
element of time is an important factor. I’he learner is old euougli to reason for himseli 
aud be profited by flic example of his experienced brethren. More attention is also 
paid to details and refinements. I have* no doubt that, a systematic training of this 
sort will enable* a youth, to accomplish more in one year than what he would have 
done in three years in the ordinary course of events, if* he had been left to himself. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to draw a clear line to demarcate where one ends 
and the other begins. It has to be left to the individual's judgment. It is not the 
same even in all industries, lint a recognition of the* principle that then* is a limitation 
to wdiat can be taught in “(liooK is the chief thing. 

I am of opinion that Government must undoubtedly undertake industrial education 
and for this purpose they must establish industrial schools in (lie same way as they 
do in the case of geueral education. Wh.d particular industries should be* taught must 
• he decided after taking local conditions into consideration, But there is no doubt that 
Government must recognise their responsibility in the matter, livery large* (own should 
possess an industrial school in wdiich one or two industries .uv taught. 

The question of practical training is really' tin* sphere of the industries themselves. 

Where factories exist the youths wdm have undergone preliminary training in industrial 
schools w'ill find no difficult v m gaining admission into these institutions and acquiring 
practical efficiency. But unfortunately in India, the facilities for this kind of Gaming 
are very limited at present and the people look to the Government to come to the rescue. 

For this purpose, 1 strongly advocate that Government should start a certain number 
of model trade schools for selected industries. These schools should be laid out as so 
many miniature factories so that the training afforded may be as similar as possible to 

factory training. . . . .. 

It should not be supposed that Vich a training can produce finished workmen. Hut 
there is no question that this would solve the laboui problem to no small extent, for it 
w'ill be admitted that the man who starts an industry will find bis work much easier 
than it would have been the case if Jn* had to rely on altogether untrained labour. 

Tim nature of the training must necessarily be different for the two classes of men 
and in the clear understanding of what is essential a good deal of tin* success of the 
undertnkmtr depends. We must aim at producing a class of men best fitted for their 
resi “ functions. In Mysore (lie Chamarajendru Technical Institute has been 
started for tho training of men coming under class 3 and the Bangalore Mechanical 
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Engineering School, for tlic (raining of men under clues 2. The Ckimarajendra Tech- 
nical Institute trains boys, in arts, industries and crafts. It is divided into two depart- 
ments, viz. — r 

(1) Industries and Crafts, 

(2) Arts. 

I lie curricul um in the Industries and Crafts Department is mostly practical 
but an hour daily is devoted to drawing- and general education, viz., reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Boys whose ages are between 13 and id aro admitted, preference being 
given to boys who possess some elementary knowledge of reading and writing- The 
^U,°i$T ,Bg 18 0,10 ° f fh '° yearS ' Thi7 aro ulK0 P ivwi scholarships varying from 

This department is ’hided into 2 sections, viz., the training section and the work- 
shop section. In the training section which covers a period of 3 years the boys are --iven 
standard exercises and their work is very closely supervised bv the teachers. They also 
attend he class room for one Jimir daily where they learn drawing, reading, writing 
and ill mi uudic. 1 his period corresponds to a\ hat I mean bv ” teaching.” ° 

W hen the hoys lime attained a certain amount of proficiency they are transferred 
to the workshop section for a couple of years where they work with more advanced 
workmen and are paid wages for work done. This corresponds to practical training 
fiemg limited hi its operations the workshop section in the Institute does not afford 
he same scope tor training as a large private workshop. But there is no question that 
(lie feature of payment lor work done acts as a stimulus and gives the trainin'* a more 

T>,a< Th' TU ,h i ,V '- ,7 UU l ,, i lvat< : workshops this section could he abolished.' 

I lie Mechanical Engineering School at Bangalore is devoted to the training of men 
coining under class ' and it trains them in mechanical and electrical engine, -rim- and 
to dor mechanics. The course ,s one ol 3* reals, out of which 2.', years are spent hi the 
m bool ami one year outside in a recognised workshop or factory 

Hie usefulness of the school will he considerably enhanced if we add to it, anothei 
oram-li, viz., “chemical engineering. anoinei 

ffoys whose standard of cducaUon is not loss than the 3rd form aro eli-il,le for 
a mission. 1 hov work from 7-30 a.m. to 5 p.m., with an interval of 2J hours at^middav 
an average it may he stated that the hoy spends two hours daily for draw hi , mi 
e ass-room work and 1 1, c rest in the school workshop. There are 150 student m l e n il 
Bovs who are natives of Mysore do not. pay any school foes. But s. <k u™ o in i n 

u> - j r " "• « i ,,m i‘ ... a ns. I* v,r, 

•” w v >» th " re ” 

in was uiidei the sujiervisum ot men who arc familiar with the industrial world 
ai \ rogaids the tear lung institutions, a good many are of omnion 

it tLsr i,i it with^fTtr 1 zzz 1 r z 

The development of industries in any country is of vital importance to it But 
unfortunately owing to external competition the problem of fostering fte growth in I 
backward courtly becomes complicated and is not free from political coErotions 
Whatever assistance Government can render has to be decided after dne eonsidemrion 
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of these influences. There are however directions in which no such difficulties need 
exist and there is no doubt that a Government Department will find free and ample 
scope in those directions. It is therefore desirable to define beforehand the limitations 
to the activities of the Department of Industries and unless this is done the work of the 
department is not likely to develop on sound Hues. Half-hearted endeavours and 
unfinished experiments leave a very bad impression behind and breed discontent in the 
minds of the people. The policy of the department should not change with the personnel. 

I am afraid that at present a good deal of misconception exists as regards the workiug of 
the department and people are led to hope far too much. A list of industries which the 
department is prepared to develop should be published and the department itself should 
be organised for these specific industries. 

As regards those industries the promotion of which is fettered 1>) other factors, such 
as fiscal, political and commercial, much good can be done it a settlement could be 
arrived at. There is no doubt that such questions can be best dealt with by an Advisory 
Hoard consisting of experts and business-men. Once such difficulties in the matter of 
any particular industry has been solved satisfactorily, Government ought to find no 
difficulty in taking it up under their care. If the Advisory Hoard be carefully constituted 
and if it includes in it a fair number of Indians then ! am sure capitalists will have 
more confidence and industries will thrive better. 

A Government Department toi the promotion of industries may theicfor'* consist ef — 

1. A Director of Industries, 

2. A staff of assistants, and 

H. An Advisory Board for the deliberation of questions. This Hoard should 
consist of the leading citizens and merchants. It need not necessarily * . an expert body. 

The Director of Industries should have* fairly wide powers and the department should 
have its own budget. ILe must be free to employ and consult experts. 

It is difficult to lay down definitely whafc his qualifications should be. There is no 
doubt that an officer’s fitness to occupy the position of the Director of Industries ha* 
to depend upon his possessing special qualifications, viz., mechanical engineering, 
scientific* training and business capacity. It is also essential that he should be able* to 
.move with the people and win their confidence. These are the qualities not easily found 
and hence too much care cannot be exercised in the matter of selecting a suitable 
officer. 


Ok at. Evidence, J tin Ekimpahy 1JH7. 

Mr. C. E. Ijinr.—H. You say in your note* that “ unfortunately owing to external 
competition the problem of fostering the giowth of industries in a backward country 
becomes complicated and is not free from political considerations. ” What arc you refer- 
ring to w hen you allude to political considerations? —A. When we subsidise or when we 
give special grant to any Indian industry, it may be that you are enabling that 
industry to compete with some othci established industries either foreign or home 
industry. 

Q. 1 do not think that one need worry oneself about foreign industries but the 
home industry in the place itself. Do you think that might become a political consider- 
ation? — A, I refer to industries in England and it may be in allied countries also. 

Q. You distinguish between a demonstration factory and a pioneer factory? — A. 
I think there is hardly any distinction between a demonstration factory and a pioneer 
9 factory. I do not attach much importance to a demonstration factory that only shows 
how the thing can be produced. When 1 was writing l had in mind the fact that any 
factory could show how* the thing can be produced and the important, thing is to show 
how the concern can be made a financial success. 

Q. And to what- extent do you think that a factory like this should be continued 
in order to train the staff? — A. 1 would not lay down any hard and fast rule. Suppose a 
factory has been in good working order for about a dozen years or ten years, I dare 
say that by that time it would be possible to train a set. of men who will form a nucleus 
for a bigger army of men for similar work. 

Q. The obvious objection taken by several witnesses to Government maintaining 
a pioneer factory beyond the point at which they have shewn it to be commercially 
successful is that they will be unfairly competing with any other concern that may start 
and that they may also deter other private concerns from starting for fear of Government 
competition? — A .Hut at the same time there is this object to be kept in view’, namely 
the training of men locally. And for that purpose we ought, to continue the factory 
for some time longer than the stage at which it can be taken to be commercially success- 
ful. As soon as we find that we have got enough men trained in the country T am quite 
willing that the factory should cease to he a Government factory. 

Q. Can you suggest any means for minimising the objection between such a factory 
kept on for that purpose, namely a pioneer factory for instructional purposes, and the 
private concerns that may be started? — A. T would see that the rule is laid down, that 
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a pioneer factor}' should not be on a big scale, more than what is necessary to make it 
a fair working factory. It need not be; a regular concern run with an idea of making a 
huge profit. 

Q. It was stated by a witness this morning that instead of employing outside experts 
to work out and show how the processes should be done, it was better for the men to 
work out the thing themselves in a pioneer factory without European expert assistance? 
—A. I do not think J shall advocate such a policy. What 1 would say is that if we have 
not got an expert in I he country, a real expel t, we ought to import one. The expert 
should be put in charge of the pioneer factory and he must train the local men. 

Q. The witness’ point of view was this. It is much easier to get an effective factory 
training and also traiii'ug in the responsibility of the business* for the Indian staff in 
cases where they work o t the thing for themselves in a pioneer factory. And he also 
stated that he personally received veiy little assistance from European experts because 
the local difficulties that the\ hud to deal with weie just as difficult for them as they 
were for the Indian experts?--, 1. 1 don’t consider that we can dispense with experts 
altogether as suggested hut what I would point out is this. I do not think that any 
amount of tuition in a pioneer fuel on would really make a man an expert in the real 
sense. We could train him up to a <er1ain point and afterwards lie will ha\e to work out 
his problems for himself, lie must learn the tiling by bitter practical experience. Then 
he w ill gain real eonfidcnc»* and become a good expert. I do not think it is right that 
a man who has been under a pioneer expert tor two or three years should call himself 
an expel t. 1 think lie w ill have to woik tor lour or li\e years longer on his own resources, 
lie must begin in a subordinate position and then gradually rise to more responsible 
posit inns. 

Q. Have you had' any experience of State teehnieal srholaiships held in foreign 
countries? A. I have M*en some of the men who ha\e leturned from England. 

Q. What is youi experience ol the kind of men mi produced ?» — A. 1 have not been 
much impressed with the utility of the training that these students have been able to 
get in England. 

(J .In what points do you think that the training is defective? — A. Mainly in busi- 
ness ability and secondly practical ability . Tiny do not seem In have grasped tho 
details. 

Q. Do you think that tho\ want factory or workshop experience?— A . Yes. 

(>. J)o von think it is desirable that they should get such experience while they are 
in England or should they acquire it after they return to India? In short do you want, it 
before they go or after they return? — A. I would give it before they go. When they 
come hack they must have their eyes open and they must grasp the chances as tliev come. 

Q- You mean that no man should go as a State technical s< holar without having had 
workshop oi factory experience in a subject so far as India could give it?— A. That is 
my view. 

1 1 oh' hi c Sir Fazulbhoy (Uu rnnhhuy . — Q. Emm your experience you think that you 
do not want a man to go abroad for training, lake tor instance sugar. Don’t you think 
that experts might he sent to lava to learn the system there? — A. I only say that in 
cases where the thing cannot be learnt locally one has to go to foreign countries. 

G- With regard to giving primary technical education do you think that the Gov- 
ernment ought to establish workshops in connection with a technical' institute or should 
they be worked separately ? — A. As regards the training oi men I have got mv own 
view of the matter. What we have been doing in Mysore is this. We take the hoys 
when they are 12 or V\ years of age. We keep him in school for three years and during 
tho school period they are made to go Enough standard exercises. Tliev are supervised 
very closely by the teachers and then they are also given a certain amount of elementary 
education discipline and drill and a few' things like that. After they have been in that 
section for about three or three years and a half, then we send him to what w r e call the 
workshops section where they w’ork along with men who are paid daily wages. The hoys 
are also placed in a position in earn some wages. The amount of work turned out by 
them is valued and then they are paid accordingly by the Government. The superin- 
tendent of the school pays them. Tn that way we have been able to hasten the progress 
of the hov. But all the same e\en after the three or five years I do not consider a boy 
« billy trained journeyman. He has still to go through some period of apprenticeship 
in some of tha, bigger workshops. Our idea in teaching the boys in the school is that 
each boy will ^receive more individual attention and that the experience that the hoy 
acquires in this way will fit him to grasp things much better later on. Whereas if we 
take away the boy soon, he is not. able to grasp things easily as powers of assimilation 
hav$ -not beeiylcvelopcrl. J think that is what we have found here. Ity close attention 
and traimifg' -and supervision we were able to train much better men. 

Sir Z>, 7. Tata.—Q . I understand that the Mysore State has given some scholarships 
to students for being trained for work in the various departments. How many of 
ftttpk sebojars have e#me out?— A. I /have not got the complete list with me, ■ 
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Q- Itouglilv Y — A. Very nearly about a couple ot dozen 

Q. After they have returned have they found employment in the State?— A. Some, 
ot them have got in. Not many. < 

Q. What are those that have found employment doing *— J. They have found em- 
ployment in the branch in which they have been trained. 

Q. Does it happen that a man who lias been ti aim'd iu electrical emdiioerim*' has 
been made an accountant ? — A. I shall have to refer to stnti.stics. b D 

Q* You * s ™t some men to be trained in Electrical Works. Have they returned* 
— A . Yes. 

CA Are they all employed now* If so, what satisfaction air they -nin^N A. They 
are giving good satisfaction. ' ^ 

Q. You are satisfied witli them?--.!. That is what I hem. i am not ncisnnally 
in toueli with them. 

Q. Have any of them been put in executive posts?— J. There is mu- ten instance. 
He is a eheif operator in Sivasamudram. lie is one of the local giaduutcx sent to 
America for training. After receiving f he training lie served a period ot probation for 
about five or six years, lie is now in charge m Sivasamudram. 

Q. Do you know how long lie has been there*- A. Three year". 

Sir If . //. Stewart. — (>, \ oil refer to a teehnical institule and a mn hanieal engi- 
neering institute. ruder whose eoutiol are they* An> they undei the Department ^of 
Industries * — A . Under the Jiispectni-Ceiier.il of Education.' lint \\ w ( iov eminent have 
appointed a committee of which I am the President. We :m a * a soi o! Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Tnspeetor-Cenerai of Education in the uiatlei. 

Q- I suppose he accepts your advice*- A. As a nile he does. 

(). llow long has that institute been in existence*— .1. For about mvrlv hair yea is. 

(J. And 1 1 o w long has flic Depaitinent ot Industries been in existence*-- J. About 
four > ears. 

Q. \ 011 then ret»‘r to a course at the Mechanical Engineering school. You say that 
the course is of t hire years and a half and that two years and a half are '.pent in' some 
recognized school and that one V*ai is spent outside in a recognized wo? I. liop nr facioiy? 
"Whole does this one \ ear come in* -A. At the end. 

Q. A oil would attach great importance to practiia! training? .1. Y<^. 

(J A on suggest that (lovernmerit should, - 1 a it a ccrlain rjuinher of model schools 
tor selected industries and that these schools should he laid out as so many miniature 
factories so that, the training afforded may lx* as similar as possible to factory training? 
Don’t you think that it, is much bettci ! * have the man in an aitual factory when* lie has 
to earn his wages* — .1. That is what I mean that these schools should he organized as 
actual factories. 

<) If tl. v man has to cam his wanes in tin* faetoiv lie will take greater interest ?- .1 . 
AY hen I say model factory T only mean a jaetoyv that is started with the definite idea 
of giving instruction. 1 also said that it must he run on eomineirial lines so as to 
*>e a real wo? king factniy. 

Wn XKSS s l J JSF.Q 1 < E NTT. V l-'ORWA ItHEl) THE IOI, MINING. 

Sanctioned scale of r.^tabh shw cn t of the Depart went of 1 ml astries and 
Commerce, Mysore, Bangalore. 

Executive — 

1 Director on Us. 2,500. 

2 Assistant Directors on Us. 500 — 50 — 800. 

3 Superintendents on Its. 200 to Us. 100 and 0 peons on Us 8 each. 

3 Met* Inmical Engineers on Us. 100 -200 and 3 peons on Its. 8 each. 

2 Assistant Superintendents on Us. 1.00 and 2 peons on Us. 8 each. 

0 Mechanics on Us. 50— 100. 
i G Mechanics on Us. 30 — GO. 

3 Drivers on Us. 25. 

Office— 

1 Manager on Us. 150. 

1 Shorthand typist on Us. 75. 

1 Draftsman on Us. 80. 

1 Statistical clerk on Us. 50, 

1 Accountant on Us. 10. 

1 Clerk on Us. 30. 

1 Record-keeper on Us. 20. 

1 Atiemler on Us. 10. 

1 Duffaduron Rs. 12. 

1 Cycle orderly on Us. 10. 

4 Peons on Rs. 8 each. 
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Specialists — 

1 Tile Expert on Its. 450 and 2 peons on Its. 8 each. 
1 Soap Expert on Its. 250. 

1 Eyeing Expert on Its. 100. 

1 Button Expert on Its. 100. 

1 Textile Assistant on Its. 200 — 25 — 300. 


Witness No. 276. 

Mit. C. Hang an Alii A Hao Saiiib, Assistant Director of Industries , Mysore State. 

Written Evidence. 

I have been in close touch with the industrial work in the Mysore State for the 
past jour years as Secretary to the Industries and Commerce Committee, and recently 
as Assistant Director of Industries and Commerce. 

I am a Director on behalf of the Mysore Government of the Mysore Cotton Seed 
Oil Company in the promotion of which I took a considerable amount of interest. The 
practicability of establishing this industry on a commercial basis in Mysore was 
favourably reported upon by the Director of industries,, and the Government promised 
to subscribe for one-sixth of the share capital. In spite of these inducements for sub- 
scription, it was exceedingly dilJicult to persuade the public to subscribe the 
share capital (three laklis). On the other hand when the prospectus of the Mysore 
Dank was issued, the required caoital of 10 lakhs was subscribed within a very short 
time. 1 wa* intimately connected with both these schemes and I found people were 
more willing to subscribe to the bank shares than for the shares of the cotton seed 
oil company, although it was well known tiiaft both the schemes were viewed sympathe- 
tically by Government. I am certain that for the promotion of new industries or 
industries with which the people aie not familiar, it is exceedingly difficult to obtain 
private capital. 

The operations of a bank are fairly well known and when the scheme tor a bank 
was issued with some concessions from Government, the public lent their financial 
support very readily. In regard to the industrial scheme of cotton seed oil extraction 
with which 1 ho people rue not familiar, the support of Government wate not of much 
value. The people were inclined to suspect that Government knew nothing about it and 
their support was not considered sufficient evidence of the soundness of the proposed 
undertaking. 

I consider it essential that Government should recognise that the pioneering oi 
industries is one of the most potent means of encouraging the industrial advancement 
of the country. The Government of Mysore have indicated the circumstances under 
which industries may be pioneered as follows: — 

(1) The preliminary investigations conducted with a view to test the financial 
prospects of the industry should indicate, that p/inia fane , the industry can be estab- 
lished with success in Mysore. 

(2) The industry should be such as would help in the utilisation and develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the State or to he likely to increase the wealth and 
well-heme* of the people. 

vD The financial position of the Government permits of such an experiment 
being tried without resort to borrowed fundis for the purpose, and the magnitude of the 
operations is not so large as to cause embarrassment in ease of failure. 

I consider that these rules also hold good in the larger field of British India subject 
to the condition that Government should pioneer the industry only after it 
has been ascertained by inquiry or otherwise that no private capitalist or company is 
willing to do so. 

Under present conditions in India, the industries that obtain the ready financial 
support of the Indian public are chiefly of two kinds : — 

(1) Large industries the details of which are thoroughly standardised, started 
by companies with influential names on the directorate, such as a cotton mill. 

Li regard to these concerns their establishment and successful working is mainly 
a question of finance and business ability. 

(2) Small industries in which the operations are more or less familiar, such as . 
rioc-hulling and cotton ginning. Capital is very readily available for industries 
that fall into tins class, so that there are more gins at Davangere, the cotton ornwing 
centre of the State, and more rice mills at Mysore, than are necessary to deal with 
the raw cotton and paddy available at these places. 

Industries such as the manufacture of paper from bamboo, destructive distillation 
of wood or those concerned in the complete utilisation of the products from oil seeds, 
which should be started if the natural resources of the country should he fully developed 
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have no chance of obtaining public support unless pioneered by Government. It is 
owing to considerations of this nature that the Government ol Mysore have decided 
to pioneer soap manufacture and button-making in the State. 

Ihe problems that new industries have to solve in order to successfully establish 
themselves in a market such as India, open to the whole world, are so varied that no 
matter how satisfactory any industry may appear on paper or however certain it may be 
that it may prove to be profitable ultimately , it is veiy doubtful if it will begin to pay 
from the start. 1 may give as an example the manuiactuie of matches. Experts have 
1 epeatedly asserted that the Indian torests can supply wood irom which matches at least 
equal to the variety imported from Japan can he maVle, and yet no match-factory lias 
set been able to pay. The industry has been tried in various places for nvei twenty 
yeais without any satisfaetoiy result. 

1 believe that, a new industry must general h expect to meet with considerable 
difficulties before it has successfully adjusted itself to the Indian en\ iionnient , and 
that it is certain that the results an* not likely to come up to tin* financial expectations 
of the promote! s even il there should he no actual Iosmvs dm* to miscalculations want 
ot experience, and unforeseen circumstances, and 1 consider Unit such pour leturn 
or losses .should be home by Government in the interests oj the general industrial 
development of the country. 

In regard to rheiim'thods of Government assistance, 1 coiisidei that all the methods 
referred (o in question 5 an* suitable, the special manner m which any particular in- 
dustry or business should he encouraged varying aicoidiug to Uie circumstances 
oi each case. They are the recognised methods of Government -Gstance in other 
countries and there is no reason why they should not he adopted in « ha. I shall deal 
with tin ■in briefly. 

(I) d* (2) M mu' if yrants f bounties and subsidies.- -The Government ol Mysore have 
promised to pay half the working expenses of the Mysore Hank not exceeding Its. 10,000 
per anuiim lor five years and to deposit a sum ol 5 lakhs per annum in the hank without 
inf Host tor a period of 10 years. Tin* total money value of the concessions to Govern- 
nuni is about Its. 2,25,1)00. It is certain that without this concession the bank would 
never have been established. Hu! the benefits the hank lias already conferred on the 
men untile jnteiests undoubtedly justify this expenditure of tin* tax-payer’s money. The 
foreign trade of Mysore before the bank was established was mainly financed from 
capital obtained from outside the State and profits of this business was enjoyed by non- 
Mysorean capitalists. Within tom vais ol its establishment tin* bank lias plan d 50 
lakhs of local capital at Hit* disposal *d Ihe n.cicanlilc cnnimun ilv. Hefnrc Ihc eln.se »d 
tin* period for which the concessions air miauled I have m* doi.ol lliaf a huge portion ol 
the foreign trade, about 1.2 erore^, will b<* finaia-’d by Inca' c;r ’f.d. 

(J) Guaranteed dividends far a lunttui pet aid. The g n.Maiitnbug of dividemls 
was most successfully adopted by the Government of India lor tin* extension of nail ways. 
Such a liability is in my opinion, justifiably in< lined when private capital is required 
on a very large scale for works that ai<* cl pmmamrit bcnclit to the count iv. Tin* 
establishment of land banks to deal with the question of the peimanenl, agn’miltural 
and induistrial improvement of the country will only be possible if Government guaran- 
tee interest on the capital required. J>otli the Govcrmm nl ol Egypt and Ilia! of Japan 
promoted the establishment of land banks by guaranteeing interest on the capital. 

(4) Loans noth or without interest . — The question of loans without interest lias 
already been dealt with. Loans w 7 ith interest should also be given. Tin* loans granted 
by the Mysore Government in the nature of takavi, which 1 shall deal with later on, for 
industrial and agricultural improvement arc granted at 0] per cent. About 2 J lakhs ot 
rupees have been granted by Government sinec 1hi- scheme was inaugurated about, three 


years ago. 

(5) Supply of machinery . — Supply of machinery on the hire-purchase system is a 
well-recognised method of promoting the introduction of mechanical appliances. It has 
been adopted with advantage, I understand, in Hungary and Japan. It is largely 
resorted to in Mysore for the introduction of power-driven lift irrigation plants and for 
rice-hulling, sugarcane crushing, oil-milling, cotton-ginning, etc. The lutni value of 
the machinery installed under the hire-put chase scheme up to ihe end ot 1915-10 js 

Its. 1,06,796-4-0.* 7 mi ^ A 

(6) Provision of part of the share capital .— The Government of Mysore have 

subscribed about fts. 50,000 which is equivalent to half the paid up capital, in the 
Mysore Tannery. If this assistam had not been given the tannery would have ceased 
to exist. The industry is doing very well now. . . 

(7) Guaranteed Government pur dime . — There is no doubt that the guaranteed 
purchase of products is one of the most important methods in which industries can be 
encouraged. Although witnesses are enjoined to confine themselves to their personal 
experience, the immense importance of the subject is my excuse for quoting the follow- 
ing extract from the “ Boval Economic Journal ” (March 1911) m regard to the results 
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which this metliod of assistance lias brought about in Hungary. In Hungary, where 
home products of an “ adequate ” character are to hand, they must in all cases be given 
preference over foreign products. It is stated that of 27 £ million crowns appropriated 
by the State authorities in one year tor public contracts over 24 million crowns were 
paid for articles pioduced in Hungary. The writer concludes as follows : — 

“ The effect produced by tin* provision relating to public contracts may be 
“ said to be a universal one. Numerous manufacturers and independent craftsmen have 
“the orders placed with them by the State and Municipal Authorities to thank for 
“ securing work that enables them to thrive ami prosper.” 

1 consider then* should be complete Government control wherever there is Govern- 
ment assistance. In return for the assistance promised by them to the balik, tbe Gov- 
ernment of Mysore require among other things that the President of the Hoard of 
Directorate of the bank snould be appointed w ith their appioval, that the accounts ol the- 
bank should be audited by a person appointed by them and that the bank should 
“ give due consideration to any advice that may be tendered by Government concerning 
the management of the business and employment and investment <>t tin* funds of the 
bank”. J t does not, ol course, follow' that this control should be exercised. So tar as 
1 know. Government have had no occasion to tender any advice to the bank uuder the 
last clause. 

I consider that the factories pioneered by Government should be (dosed, as soon 
as it is established that the chances of their successful establishment are very remote. 
Ju regard to successful ventures they ma> be handed over to pin ate eiitciprhe as soon 
as it appears that private enterprise ran develop the industry quite as successfully. It 
would probably be advisable lor Government to retain a large measure of control to 
prevent the new industry meeting with undue competition and to provide such assist- 
ance in the matter of expert aid, financial support, as may Ik* required to de\elop the 
industry fully. 

T&kavi Jrule* in Before attempting to answer other questions, 1 shall briefly consider the rules in 

Myaore. force in Mysore for t Jit* encouragement of the use of machinery for agricultural and 

industrial operations and the results achieved hitherto. 

Loans of money may he granted under these rules for a in of the following* 
purposes: — 

(i) Purchase and erection of machinciv for agricultural and industrial under- 
• takings, ordinarily up to a limit of IN. 10,01)0 in each case. 

(ii) The construction of wells and tanks, of mills,, warehouse** and other structures 
necessary for agricultural and industrial operations. 

(iii) The provision of raw material, working capital or appliances, other than 
those specified above required for the carrying on of industrial operations, ordinarily 
up to a limit of Its. 5,000 in each case. 

Loans for the purchase of machinery are sanctioned only when the Director ol 
Industries or other eomnetent professional adviser considers the machinery selected as 
suitable for the purpose for which it is proposed to be applied. If requested In the 
borrower, tbe Department of Industries will undertake tin* erection <d the* work for which 
the loan is sanctioned and hard it over to him in good working order. 

All loans carry interest of (ij per cent and are repayable in fixed annual instal- 
ments discharging both principal and interest. The time allowed for repayment L 
fixed bv the Director of Indus! lies and (knimicrce subject to tile limitation of a period of 
f> years in the case id loans for industtial purposes and seven years in tin* <a*«‘ of loans 
for agricultural pm poses. The loans are recoverable as arrears of land revenue. 

The most important provisions of these rules are those which relate to the scrutiny 
to which all applications arc subjected. This scrutiny is of two kinds, namely, (f) 
that the interests of Government are protected, (2) that the party availing himself 
of tin* concessions offered by Government is not embarking upon an unsound scheme. 

(1) The interests of Government are protected by the security of immoveable 
property that is required from every applicant. The property should he at least equi- 
valent in value to the loan applied for and in eases where the loan is for more than 
Its. 2,500 the property is valued hv a special officer attached to the Department of 
Industries. There is no doubt that this special valuation by an experienced officer 
deputed for the purpose instead ot the /appjti< atiions being forwarded Vo Ihevenue 
Officers for being dealt with in tin* usual course ensures a stricter examination of the 
set urfh offered besides facilitating the disposal of the applications much more Quickly. 
In the matter of loans for machinery Government interests are further protected ny the 
fact that tile machinery purchased L one that is readily .saleable should it become, 
necessary to realise the loan. 

(2) The examination into the soundness of the scheme proposed by the borrower 
h ensured by tbe powers and responsibilities of the Director of Industries in regard 
to those loams. The borrower is entitled to the advice of the department free of charge 
even before he makes a formal application for loan. The application is made to the 
Director of Industries and the machinery is selected by this officer. The borrower is 
entitled to ask this officer to instal the plant for him and hand it over to him in working 
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order. Repayments of the loan are made to this officer who is enabled in special cir- 
cumstances to recommend the borrower for favourable treatment, by Government. 
In the case of loans for amounts under Us. X3.500, the Director has powers 1o sanction 
the loan liimself and when they are for amounts above this sum they are .sanc tioned 
either by the Chairman of the Industries and Commerce Committee or the Government, 
as the case may be, \vlio„ however, rarely sanction aii\ application unless it is supported 
by the Director of Industries. 

The rules relating- to the hire-purchase agreement are practically similar except 
that no security of immoveable pronerty is ollercil by the borrower, one-lourth of the 
value of machinery being offered as an advance. The balance- is furnished by (iov- 
ernment, the entire' machinery being regarded as lie- property of ( ioverumeii I until 
the Joan is paid oft. 1 enclose two copies * of the loan rub's lor perusal. 

Those rules were' sanctioned in January 1918 and have* been in force for four years. 
The total number of applications dealt with under those rules up to I lie* end of December 
1910 is 85 and the total amount sanctioned by (iovernment is Rs. 2,58,728-12-0. The 
applications van in amounts between Us. Id 1 — 1-0 sanctioned under the' hire-purchase 
scheme for workshop appliances and a sum of Us. 22,000 to a co-operative society for 
installing a sugarcane crushing plant and a rieo-huller. 

The repayments towards loans up to the end of the' offic ial year 1915-10 were 
Its. 08,915-10-0 towards principal unci Its. 5.‘J0S — 1-1 1 towards inmrest and the' ai rears 
due were Its 5,082-8-0 l 

The industries which have* either been set up or developed with the aid of loans 
obtained from the Department aie ol varied diameter. They include (! 1 dumping installa- 
tions, (2) sugar plants, (0) ricc-hullers, (4) oil mills, (5) printing pic- *\ (0) saw mills, 
(7) grinding mills, (8) silk twisting mills, (9) Ilnur mills, (JO) hosiery factory, etc. 

In regard to the advantages that the borrowers have obtained from them there is 
some difficulty in obtaining accurate infnnnatiou as the' applicants aie naturally unwilling 
to permit their private accounts to be* inspected. There is however, no doubt that except 
in regard to cases to which allusion will presently be made, a large majority have 
yielded good profits to their promoters. I will mention a few instances. An Anderson 
Oil Ex poller plant was set up for Mr. Muniappa in llungulore b\ the Department, in 1914 
with a loan of Rs. 1 0,000 sanctioned by Government. In a single* year between 15th 
September 1914 and JSth September 19|5. 1 2,000 bags ol‘ honge seeds were crushed by 
him yielding 200 tons of oil and (ifii tons ol rake. The* cost of the seeds was T?s. nS, , T m 
and the oil "and cake* were sold for ID 80,818. The working expenses' were (1) electric 
energN Its. 1,078, (2) wages and workmen Us. 1,085 and (8) firewood and col Rs. 940 
making the total out. of pocket expense" Its. 02,401 leaving a gioss profit ol Its. 18,40. 
Assuming that Its. 0,000 should be* deducted for office expenses, pay of malinger, 
depreciation and repairs, Mr. Munivappa realized a net profit of Its 12,000 equivalent 
to about 40 per cent on a. capital outlay of ID. 80,000. During the year 1916, Mr. 
Munivappa paid Rs. 84,000 for honge seeds and realized Its. 1,15,000 by sale of oil and 
cake. His walking expenses amounted to Its 5.880, leaving a gross profit of over 


Its. 25,000. , . 

The co-operative society at Uamnur which was just referred to as having obtained 
a loan of Its. 22.000 for a jaggerv boiling plant and a ric^-lniller is conducting its 
business under the general direction of the Department of Industries and (Wncrce and 
its accounts are available for inspection. Work was first started h\ hulling paddy in 
December 1915 and up to the end of Deeembei last year, 4, ‘218 eamlms of paddy were 
hulled by the society. Jaggon boiling was commenced in Nmember 1910 and by the 
end of the year 1,185 maunds of jaggery had been made. The total income realized 
bv the society was Rs. 4,528-4-0 and the total working expenses on wages fuel, etc, 
were Its. 2.405-15-0 leaving a gross profit of Its. 2.122-5-0. 

A very tvpieal instance is that of Mr. Dasappn of Huuswad* village Slnmoga district, 
who has set up a pumping installation and suga-.me crushing mill at the advice of 
the Department with his own capital. FI is pumping plant commands about, of) acres 
of land about a third of which was hitherto obtaining a precarious supply of waon 1mm 
a tank and was yielding a poor puddv crop. Dis lands are situated on the banks ot the 
Tliungn river and Hie pumping plant has done away with all diffiniltiw in reganl jr, water 
eupplv. The entire installation including (he sugar mill has cost, him Rs. <,->00 a ml 1( j 
has spent, another sum of Rs. 0,000 in ronstruHing a small rlistn mting channel and 
in preparin'' his lands, lie has practically realized »o return on all lhis outlay ms ytt 
bV h? has Vow,, a splendid sugan-ane crop on K arms of Ins land during this year 

and experts to realize a gross return of almut Rs. 0,000 from it. 

One other instainee of the results obtained from a sugar mill set up by the co-opera- 
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cane available in the locality was crushed yielding 4,1-4 R j :t9 \ f h , h 

plant was Rs. 12,356. The working expenses were Rs. 751 as against K. . l, 
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represented the total milling charges received. Very satisfactory jaggery was produced, 
the y ield from the power mill being estimated to be JO per cent in excess of that obtained 
from the ordinary mill driven by bullock power. 1 quote below the following extract in 
regaro to the working of this mill from the annual report of the Kolar District Committee 
submitted to the Mysore Economic Conference last year. 

Mr. Lakshmana lteddi, Patel ot Sabbonahalli, w 7 ho is also the President of that 
“co-operative society, reports that 4,424 maunds of jaggery were prepared, there was 
“ 11 Simil K Bs. GOO in the working charges and a profit of Its. 1,150 for 4,424 maunds 
sold, over and above what could have been got fiom the country crushing mill and 
‘‘ 1,000 maunds of jaggery are still remaining with him, without being sold, as the 
market tor jaggery has jrone down. LLo adds that the people of those parts are 
satisfied that I he concern i a profitable one. 

“ The cost o! ill is msi.tl lal mu \\iis ii I m >u 1 Its. J "1, 000 tin* (jovi‘riiim*nl advancing 
“]{s. 1:2, 0110. Thi s js the fiist installation started on co-operative lines in India, as 
Mr. Chatterton was pleased to remark on the opening day. Every praise is due to 

Mr. Lakshmana lleddi for being tin* pioneer of sueli an undertaking in this district.” 

1 have alluded above to some eases of fail in e which have undoubtedly occurred. 

1 hope I may preface my remarks on this head by alluding to a circumstance in 
which I look some action. Mr. Muniyappa who set up his Anderson Oil Expeller ill 

July PI14 began business by crushing ground-nul and was exceedingly pleased with the 

work lus plant turned oui. He soon tinned bis attention to honge seed which bis machine 
also crushed quite satisfactorily. Although Mr. Muniyappa was himself quite satisfied 
it appeared to the Director of Industries that Mr. Muniappa did not make any profits 
owing lo his being in chronic need of money. The Director requested me to audit Mr. 
Muniyappa s accounts. 1 found that for the three months Mr. Muniappa had worked 
his plant he had Ins! over Its. 1,000 owing to the fall in the price of ground-nut and 
also owing to his not working the plant, up to its full capacity. He was working the 
mill lor about 8 hours a day and his working charges were excessively heavy. 1 found 
that with a very moderate increase in his working expenses ho could work the mill for 
24 hours and realize a handsome profit. Mr. Muniyappa was not slow to recognize 
this advantage and began to work his mill from 20 to 21 hours a da\ with the result 

that lie earned something like 40 per cent on his capital oullav within a yeai . 

4 he installation oi industrial machinery docs not automat ioalh result in handsome 
profits. The leisurely habits of doing business, which did not matter 'when production 

was on a small scale, become dangerous directly machinery is installed. To work indus- 

trial machinery to their lull capacity, a greater working capital and a larger supply 
of labour will be required. Even if a revolution in one’s business habits is soon effected 
the other requirements for working machinery successfully are difficult to come by. To 
cite Mr. Muniappa s case once again no one would advance him money to enable him 
to expand his business. The Mysore Bank was suspicious of this venture and would not 
help him. As I knew that the business was perfectly sound, I obtained the necessary 
accommodation from a friendly capitalist. 

Li a few instances, the installation of machinery has not been financially successful 
there has been no ease in which the plant lias tailed to carry out the work it was set 
up to perform — because for various reasons the machinery lias not been worked to its 
lull capacity. Again in some pumping installations, the parties seem to have thought 
that all they bad to do was to obtain water and everything would go on alright. They 
never apparently realized that money had to be expended on the construction of distri- 
butaiy channels, preparation of land, manure for intensive cultivation, etc. In several • 
( uses where all this had not been foreseen there has been great loss. 

There is, however, no doubt that these rules have conferred a great benefit on the 
country. They have promoted the establishment of a number of mechanical plants in 
a variety of industrial processes and familiarized the people all over the State with the 
advantages of using machinery,. They have stimulated the use of private capital in indus- 
trial adventures, for instances have not been wanting where private capita] has been 
promptly employed in an undertaking which an enterprising man had proved to be 
successful with capital borrowed from Government. There, are now about 110 installations 
set up either with borrowed capital or private resources in different parts of the State 
and every one of them is a centre of industrial and business knowledge to the people 
living in the neighbourhood. 

A multiplication of such mechanical plants studded across the whole country, dealing 
more especially with industrial processes in which increase in number of plants does 
not mean decrease in profits, such as, pumping plants, sugar mills, will, I feel sure, 
promote the material well-being of the country and create a real industrial atmosphere. 

Tt is, of course, not necessary that the mechanical plants for which Government 
assistance should be given should always be small or that they should be employed in 
undertakings of such a non -competitive character as a pumping installation. If it is 
one that expert investigation shows has a very good chance of success it should be possible 
to obtain aid from Government towards its establishment. 
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will lull , p0SS1) ,! to es, f 1>1 . lfih . umIo^woh, larf-y ami small, with Goveruiucut aid, 
^ I, T? ?r n ' e , a t fT m ° re , tum thc “t'-wluriion of these takavi rules 

Inml! , w 1 i CS " !" Ui<l H *; l(J 1 11 ! l,,lst, ' rp, l >7“ Myin|iatlietic Direeterot Industries will. 
ho<lv i T W '° 1S 0lt "; r a f 1 . S , ' li l ’- v a statt ' t,f or who can appl\ to some technical 

shonl) 1 1 • i0r , l ' X| ’7 advH ' e - ] mi, y at ,,n(,e slate that the Director of Industries 

■ , 1,0 . pnm.irilv a business man with or<;amsino capacity, and preterahlv a meelia- 

Diial engineer as industrial development in India larpely mean, the intnaluetion ot 
power-driven niacin nery. 

The sugarcane crushin K mills started l.y (ioverument afford lerv msid oi idenee ot' 
the usciul purpose served l.y demonstration factories, (’ruslmisr •‘•alio i,\ means of 
motive power had been attempted before the Department ot industries took in, ‘the ouesf ion 
Except in one ease where the fuel resources of the sugarcane growei were amide, and all 
the juice extracted by working the machinery to its lull capacity was capable ot beim- 
dealt with without any increase in oiit-ot-poeket expenses, pouei-, Hilling bad tailed to 
cheapen the cost ot production. The department devised a furnace to bum the sii-mreane 
trash so as to do awa\ with the necessity for wood tael altogether and also im iibmlallv 
limited the number ot labourei, rei|iiired to be employed in jaggery hoi I in<>- This 
system ol boiling juice in tiers of open pans placed over suitably constructed flues has 
been descubed in a bulletin (Bulletin No. 55) published by tl,e‘ Agricultural Research 
Institute, J lisa, and it is only necessary In luieilv indicate the results achieved. 


Direotor of 
Industries. 


Demonstration 

factories. 
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Tlie new sugar installations or wi.ieli four have until now been erected in different 
parts of tile State l>y Government met at first with considerable opp.^tion pnrl.U occa- 
smned by the inexperience of the subordinates of the Dcpai linenl in i,e manufacture 
of jaggery. The advantages ot this s\sleni ni niaimlaeture has ^n<*r i i I \ been realized 
and tin* opposition has largely died down. One ol the Government imdaJhJinns ha? 
hetMi purchased hv a private individual and three private installations ha\e been set 
up apart from the two plants erected hv eo-operat i\ e soeiet i<s to which reference* has 
already heen made. 


The installation can he set up at a cost of IK 12,000 and will deal wdh about 
3 00 acres ol cane in a season. With the aid of the takavi rules in force the capital 
requited is easily obtainable by prixate individuals or eo-opeiative societies and under 
the system of sugaieane cultivation generally practised in the State a large number 
of places will be available where such installat ions can be profitably set up.*" 

d'lie mills yield about JO per cent mmv juice than that obtainable in bullock driven 
nulls /and the working expenses are >'»\\. They amount to about 4 annas per maund 
(25 lb.) of jaggery m aide when the total quantity dealt with a season is only 12,000 
mauuds. As the mills aie capable of piodm ing at least 50 p< »• rent moic jaggery the 
working expenses can be ledueed much further. 


r Jd)ere is, however, one difficulty m regard fo their installafion which has not 
yet been completely surmounted. The organization necessary to keep (lit 1 mills at work 
tolheir full capacity is ver> difficult to create. With a view to surmount- this difficulty 
it has been considered advisable to lease one ol the Government mills this \ear to a 
private individual free of cost for one season so that he ma\ be suitably com pensated for 
taking measures with a a iew fo maintain a sleady supph of cane fo the mill. There is 
no doubt thal co-operative societies are qualified to solve this difficulty and the multi- 
plication of sugarcane (‘rushing plants will largely rest with them in future. 

The Government, Weaving Factory is another instance of good work done by demons- ( 2 ) Weaving factory 
tration factories. The factory contains 20 looms of which seven aie fitted with jacquard K 

harness. The cloths turned out are varied ol character and meet with a ready sale. 

The value of thc outturn per month is about Its. 2,000. Decides the factory proper in 
which cloths for sale are made, there are sections devoted to experimental aiid demons- 
tration work. A loom for weaving cloths w ith solid borders and a sectional wrapping and 
sizing machine have been devised in the experimental section. Over 1,000 Hv -shuttle 
slays have been setup by the demonstrators in flic dKrh fs. Fly-shuttle weaving has 
been largely popularized in the State owing to the efforts of the officials of the factory. 

The work turned out here is of very superior quality and there is no doubt that consi- 
derable profits might be made if the number of looms at work is increased Experiments 
in regard to t lie advantages of introducing power looms dri\en by electin' motors in 
weavers 1 houses were made hut no action has hitherto been possible owing to the difficulty 
r>f getting machinery. In the same manner a superior quality of blankets were made 
with local w r ool at the factory with the aid of the llungalore mills hut unfortunately 
ill action in regard fo the development of the woollen industry has had to he suspended 
)wing to the war. 

I am of opinion that it is advisable to have an Imperial Director of Industries ial organisation* 

For all India. It is necessary to appoint such an officer to co-ordinate the activities 
towards industrial improvement in the different provinces. This officer should be assisted 
}y a staff of experts and should have power to decide the industries for which Govern - 
nent aid will be given in the different provinces. A sufficient sum of money should 
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be set apart every year for the promotion of imlustiial enterprise. The Imperial 
Director assisted by a Board oi business-men and non-official representatives should have 
power to decide on the expenditure of this sum. 

Ibis money should be available for undertaking pioneer industrial enterprise and 
for grants to local Governments for carrying on similar work. The members of the 
Board may be nominated once in three years but the Hoard should haves powers during the 
time they have authority similar to the Board of Directors of a joint stock company 
m regard to the management of the undertakings started with Government funds. The 
Imperial Director should he! the Chairman of the Board. 

Beyond indicating the industries tha! should be investigated in the different provinces 
and exercising supervision out the industries started with the aid of Impel ial funds, the 
Imperial Director should lia»c no authui it \ over the Provincial Directors of Industries. 
The stall of experts under the employment of the Government of India should be lent for 
service to local Governments and should be subordinate during such service to the Pro- 
vincial Director of Industries. The Provincial Director should also have a local Board 
constituted similar to the Imperial Hoard. 

TakavflTul 1 ani f T ,mon Ul! ^ *be safeguards pros ided in the takavi rules as they 

industry develop- 1,1 , fnmi in ( ,l is l ,os ‘ siM <‘ *«r Bn* Presidency Banks to make loans 

meat. wider them. It the industrial development of the country should take place unhindered 

the business under them should develop largely and it is advisable that it should bo 
handed over tea bank. I lie Mysore Bank already has, 1 believe, intimated its willingness* 
to take over ibis business fioni Government. 

1 hen* is, it seems to me, one difficulty which prevents the large extension of the 
takavi mb's. The rules inquire the security of immovable property and tho security 
unifoimly required is latnd, that is burdened with no prior liability. 

It has howevei been frequently found that a majority of t he best lands in a village 
are under a mortgage liability and this liability is generally on the increase. As ex- 
plaind in the note * on a land bank for Mysore forwarded heiewith, 1 find that the mort- 
gage liability doubles itself once in fiiteeu ycats in Mysore. During the year 1881-82 
the value of the mortgages effected was Tts. 24,72,000. In 1800-07 it rose to lbs. 00,20,000 
and 101-1-la it was lb. 1 ,0b, 01,000. Tho lota! agricultural debt in Mysore is about 7J 
crotes and the annual burden in the shape of interest is not less than 1-J erores. In 
J 80a, Sir Fmloiick Nicholson estimated that tin* agricultural debt of the Madras Presi- 
denev was about lb erores and Hie annual interest burden about 9 or ores. The debt was 
regarded a^ equivalent in amount to 7b per cent of the value of the cnDre agricultural 
crop in a yeui and the annual interest about lb per cent. The mobilization of th° 
capital i (‘presented by land for industrial enterprise that it is the object of the takavi 
rules to assist will not be completely successful unless the problem of agricultural 
indebtedness is tackled in some way. 

I am of opinion that a blind bank is tile only leal ultimate solution. A land 
bank may be organised which will not only lend money with adequate safeguards to 
relieve agricultural indebtedness but will also promote* agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. The work done in this direction by the Cenlral Hypothec Hank and the District 
Agricultural Hanks in Japan seems tn show that some similar organization can lie estab- 
lished in India. If seems to me that with a guarantee of b or 0 per cent, from Govern- 
ment sufficient capital can be raised for a land and industrial hank which should be 
worked in (dose conjunction with the Presidency Hanks. I therefore venture to submit 
a copy * uf my printed pamphlet on tin* Establishment of a Land Mortgage Bank in 
Mysore together with a h pod note * embodying my replies to some friendly criticisms 
j received oil the pamphlet. 1 need hardly point out that tin* draft scheme for Mysore 
in the last pages of the pamphlet does not apply to British India. 

Before concluding my evidence, I wish to eorieet a possible misapprehension on this 
subject. Although my experience in regard tn industrial matters lias been entirely 
obtained from my association with work carried on under the orders of the Mysore Gov- 
ernment and frequent references are made to this work, no one except myself is 
responsible for the view's expressed in this note. 


Okai. Evidence, I4tii Emm oaky 1917. 

i\h •. ('. K. Loir .- — (). With reference to your remarks about the Mysore Bank, you 
say that the hank has placed fifty lakhs of rupees of local capital at the disposal of the 
mercantile community. Has that money been obtained as dejiosits or as capital?- A. It 
includes both deposits and capital. The paid-up capital is ten lakhs, and the balance 
Joints the deposits. 

Q. Are these long term or short term deposits? — A. I do not know. 


f Not printed. 
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Q. What is the rate of interest on fixed deposits?- — A. It varies between four and 
nve per cent. On current deposits it is two per cent, and on fixed deposits it is four to 
five per cent. 1 

Q. Does lire Bank of Madias get much in the way of deposits from Mysore:' There 
15 a local branch here ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do they get much in the way of deposits fiom the State?— -A. Yes. The State 
was depositing in the Madras Bank. 

Q- I mean fiom the Mysore people? -/I. .Not as much as the Mysore Bank has now 

got. 

Q- what do you attribute the Mysore Hank’s getting more money than the Hank 
of Madras ? — A. There are Mysorean diieetors on tin* hank, and there is the knowledge 
on the part, of the people that the hank is under Hie guidanee and supervision of the 
Mysore (tovernment. Jt is now four years since the bank was established. 

Q. On what security does the hank lend? Does it lend on estate or immovable 
propel tv ?- A. it cannot lend on immovable property. It is practically worked on the 
same lines as the Presidency Banks. 

Q- What class of trade does it usually lend to? — .1. Commerce chiefly. 

Q. Does it lend anything to manufacturers ?- .1. Very little J should' think. 1 know 
(me or two instances Jn which it refused to lend, and 1 have made a note of them in my 
written evidence. 

(J. Does it lend working capital?—.!. It does in some case'-’. 

Q- To small oil mill people or select people? — .1. It does lend v hen the business 
iis fairly well established and tin* borrower is lairly well known. 

Q- Is there any agent to advno the bank as to w hether an industj ..c* • oncern is run 
on sound lines and is a 1 sale object to finance? —1 . No. 

Q. It does not use tlie Stale Department ol Industries for that purpose? A. J 

know the present manager did sometimes consult the Direetoi of Industries, hut that 
W'us <juit(‘ in an informal wav. There is no lormal arrang(ummt. 

Q. Does it lend to m-opcraliw* credit societies? — A. Yes, to the Do-operative 
Central Bank. 

Q. Does it lend on pledge of jcwcllen and Hint soil nt thing?- t. I think it does 
I do not. know much about the details of the woiking of the hank. I had something to 
do only with its starling. 

Mr. A. ('haitnlon . The Mvsoie Hank is run exactly on the same lines as the 
Madias Bank ? — A . Yes. 

Mr. C. K JjOh . — Q. N on speak of the sup ply of machinery on hire-purchase system. 
You say that the total value of the machine! \ installed under i! a hire-purchase scheme 
up to the end of 191 5- Hi is R<. 1 ,00,790-1-0?— A . That is not the total value of the 
machinery installed. ]t is a mistake. It is the total value ol the money advanced. 

Q. The immey advanced under tlx* hire-purchase system?- . 1. Tha* is one-fourth of 
the value of the machinery. r flie (iovernnient advances one-fourth and the balance is 
furnished by the borrower and the machinery is installed, and the whole machinery <k 
regarded ns a security until the loan is paid off. 

(J. Tlie applicant deposits with the application oiie-fnyrth of flic value of the 
machinery required, and he obtains the machinny on hire-puiehase system. How 
long has tliat been going on?- A. Tour years. 

Q. Have you large arrears outstanding-?- A. We had Its. ft, (XX) arrears at the end 
of last vear. The total amount recoverable was about Rs. 18,000 and we reeoveied about 
Rs. 48,000. It includes both the hire-purchase money as well as the arrears of Joans. 

Q. How* do vou manage* about the depreciation of the article*? In how many years 
do you insist on such loans being repaid? — A. Jt is five years in tlie ease of industrial 
maehineiy and seven years in tlie ease of agrieultur.il machinery 

(). Have you had many cases in w hich the plant has lailed to woi k properly owing 
to the fault of the borrower? lie might have inflected it? 1. I know of no nHanees 
where* the plant has not done the work that it was set up to do. 1 know oL some 
instances where the man has not used the machine or has not properK benefited by it. 

Q. Do you have to sell the plant in many eases? — -A. We have never yet had a 
single occasion to sell. On occasions the Director had only to send a- man to icinove the 
machinery and the money was at once paid up. 

Mr. A. Chatt'Criov . — Q. You ha^e got a bailiff?— A. Yes. and tlie money is paid to 
him when lie goes for collection. 

Mr. C. fi. Loir. — Q. You give us the conditions under which the* loan may hr grant- 
ed, that is, “ Purchase* and erection of machinery for agricuPural and industrial under- 
takings, ordinarily up to a limit of Rs. 10,000 in eacli case. Tlie oonstniction of wells 
and tanks, of mills, warehouses and other structures necessary for agricultural and indus- 
trial operations. ” Do vou observe much difference in practice between a mill 
building and machinery?— .4. 1 may at once state that piactically all loans are ruder 
the first clause. 
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Q. And (lie ordinary limit is 11s. 10,000 S'— A. Yes. But in several cases it has been 
exceeded. 

Q. How did the Mysore Government find that money financially ? Do they have a 
8e] ia rate head'" — A . Yes. They have budgeted lor it. So much as the Director may 
want is reserved in the ordinary Government budget for loans. 

Q. J)o they credit that head w ith the recoveries ? — A . Yes. 

Q' lhat is kept as a separate head? A. Yes. It is kept as an open account. 

Q- I s *1 your experience that the grant of loans by giving machinery on hire- 
purchase system dis< ourages the independent entiTjiri.se of other capitalists? — A. No. 

Q- Do people start enterprises ot‘ their own accord without Government, monev as 
freely as when the Government money is available? — A. What they generally do is, 
they apply to the Government tor macliiuory and reserve all the capital they have for 
working it. 

G. Do people who can start an installation on their own accord always go for Gov- 
ernment help?-— I . I know several instances where people have refused to go to Gov- 
ernment because llie\ did not wish to be in debt to Government. 

G Decause they wished themselves to show tlieii own wealth and independence v - 

A* Yes. 

Q. It is a sense of a little pride?— /I. I should call it self-respect. 

G. Do you think in such cases Die concerns which the people start with their own 
money are mme numerous or less numerous? — A. They are less numerous because the 
richer people sue les.s numerous. 

G. Do these people who stait ooucerns with their own money obtain the assistance 
of the Industrial Department ? — A . Yes. Quite as readily. 

Q. How far do you think that a successful installation under the advice of the 
Industrial Department acts as an advertisement of the working of the Industrial Depart- 
ment in the immediate neighbourhood?'-/!. If is one of the most important advertise- 
ments. It lias made the Industrial Department popular. Formerly it was always looked 
on with suspicion. 

G. It you have a successful plant in one particular place, that would lead to ether 
of a similar kind to spring up iu tlu* ncighhoui hood ? — .1 . Yes. That is ven imjuerit. 

Q. Ilow is flu* mechanical staff - tlu* technical staff - recruited, organised and con- 
trolled?- .1. It js practically cnnlrnlled by the Di lector ot Industries lie gets appli- 
cations, and tests the applicants and trains them. 

Q. Where docs he train them? — A. There has been no college hitlieito. Wlnm the 
department was started two or three officers of the Public Works Department were 
ti ansi erred and the Director trained them for his work and got other people as he went 
along. The first two officers wen* sent to ^Madras and they i<aw a number of insfallaf ions 
set up there, fhat is, relating to the pumping and boring department. They gathered 
experience in their work ami began to do work here. 

G. And these new officers weie put under the older officers and sometimes under the 
Director? — A. The Director used to get some of the officers transferred under him. 

G. The Industrial Department have Nome experimental presses and factories and 
other things which they are running. Dow far are they used ns a. means of training 
officers for the Department? — A. They are used as a means of training. In regard to 
ihe weaving factoiy that we have got here, we get weavers from the mufassal and they 
arc trained here and sent out as demonst.ratois to the villages. 

Q. For instance, you have a number of chemists attached to the Sandalwood Oil 
Factory who are learning practical work in the Factory. Is a similar policy followed 
wherever there is any plant and so nil in which people can he taught?— A. Yes. 

(>. T also observed yesterday morning that a student of the School of Mechanical 
Engineering was working there on tin* sugar installation under the guidance of a senior 
of his department?- A. Yes. 

Q. When a man wants an installation, at a cost of about IN. 10,000 to Its. 152,000 he 
wants a responsible mechanic, at any rate, to run if. for him, and you, I understand, 
always undertake to get him one flow do you provide that man? — A. We want tempo- 
rary drivers and mechanics for installations, and we set up the installation, and general- 
ly these men remain with the person for whom the installation is set up. Sometimes 
the owner of the installation gets some of his own men trained during erection. In some 
ca^os there are students of the mechanical engineering school and they take them. 

Q. Yon practically train them in the process of erection? — A. Yes. In the working 
of the factory they are trained in another place where the work is more advanced. 

Q. You speak of the sugar mill set up at Sabban ahull i, and you say that the cost 
of the plant was IN. l‘J,d5(> and the working expenses were IN. 751 as against Rs. 1,391 
which represented the total milling charges received. That means that the total of the 
earnings of the first season was only five per cent against which you have to set off 
depreciation and interest? — .4. That does not mean that. The increase in the yield of 
jaggery is not noted at all. 

Q. That is for the benefit of the individual members? — A. The installation is for 
the benefit of the individual members. 
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Q. It might matter In tJie solvency of the society? — A Yes 

.he,^„st»-X e S ““a“' * " )1 ' ™ **■**• 1,1 »•»' i-W— <• *«• 

Q. Ti.c <v have got to repay something like Its. !>, 0(M) and interest!'— A. Yes 
/v ?'<'•>' liave only made Its. GOO and odd!-.!. Hot i|,at was Ihe first veir 

season n U1 " n at ,Ua ' V WOrk ° d for lort J'- tive ‘*»ys- We lost in the first year half the 

Q. Can you say how fair a co-operative society can induce the individual e-rowers 

ZZSZfZSZtF ” * “ r ''- - ~ '» 

W , Q ' V > U rpu 4 li8 t 1llat 1 i - , " i - hl mo ““ a V or1,lin ftnount or loss to the individual! man 
who may have o brmg his cane away ? —A . Xot at all. The cane can gene.allv stand 
for about a month so that there is no real loss. 

Q. In all hig mills there is always found to lie a little loss, hut that is made in, for 
hy the convenience ot continuous working — .1 . Here it stands sometimes eighteen months 
on the ground. ^ 

Mr. .1. Chutferton.—Q What is the procedure that is adopted in the department, 
ulien a man comes to the Director and savs that he Wahls a loan to instal an engine 
and pump.- .1. ihe rules ale explained to him and lie is asked to intimate his wants, 
i r 1S sf ‘ nl V . 1 :,lntl un estimate is prepared, and it the Director is satisfied 

mat he man is likely to make money on it. a recommendation is made to Government 
and the loanjs sanctioned. 

(I What about the enquiry as to the nature ol the security h -,-t \ special officer 

is sent to the place. He is a revenue otfieei attached to the Departm. ,.i of Industries 
and lie submits a report in icgard to the satisfactory nallure ol (lie seeuritv oI1Vi<<1. 

(J. And does he reject many cases-'— .1. A number of cases are rejected. 

( ■ l: - V- Does that revenue officer also help in the reeoverv - r- .1. Xo 

there is no revenue officer attached to the Department of Industries for such 'work. The 
appointment ot Assistant Dire, dm is quite leeenl, not more (hail three m lour months 
old. 


Mr. .1. (’/iatfrrton . <). The tsiknvi loans are granted either by the Director or by 

the ( lovernnieiit ? — .1. Yes. 

<J. Is the loan paid to the individual to ulmm it is sanctioned?— A . Xo. It is 
drawn by Ihe Director and it is at the disposal ot ihe Director. 'Hie Director spends the 
money on behalf of Ihe individual. ( bun-rally, Ihe Director (‘reels the installation him- 
sell and furnishes an account of Ihe expenditure of the money to the individual and 
obtains a iceeipt irom liim at the time ot handing ow i r the eomplet(‘d installation. 

Q. Is 1 hat compulsory?- A. Thai is not tompukon, but it is usually done. 

‘‘‘‘^I’ds the recovery of loans afterwards, that is entirely in the hands of the 
Director? -.1. Yes. 

(>. And so far, lias then* been any gloat difficulty in dealing with the question of 
recovery ?- A. Xo. 

Q- The loan is g rauled by ihe department, and we have a certain policy as to when 
the man should pay and Ihe number of instalments ?- A. It is fixed with reference to 
the income that be is likely to get, so that be may pay it Irom tin* profits. 

Q- Supposing a man is gum ted a loan to set np a pumping installation for sugar 
earn*, u lieu would be the first instalment? -.1. Fifteen months alter the plant is banded 
oyer to him-- to give him time to realise a profit from the installation that he has put 
clown. 

Q. llow does it differ from the policy which is pursued by private films? — A. Tiny 
do not wait a l all. 

Iltni hie Sir Fazulbhnf Cm tunbhoi/. — Q. lfow arc* :vour co-operati ve societies 
managed? — A. There is a Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

Q. What us the constitution of your Hoard ot Industries? — A. There is a Committee 
of Industries arid Commeice. There is the Hyson* Economic Conference. If D a body 
consisting of officials and non-officials. The President, of the Economic Conference is 
the Dewan arid several heads of departments and non-official representaf i\ os are on tin* 
Conference. The Conference is divided into three sections. There is one* section devoted 
to industries and commerce and the President, of that section is generally a member of 
the Government. The Director of Industries is a member of that body. I was the 
Secretary of that body for some tint'*. If any application comes, il goes to the Director 
of Industries always, and be is empowered to sanction all loans up to Its. b\500, and 
beyond that amount, it goes up with the iceommeiidation of the Director to tin 1 Chairman 
of the Committee who is empowered to sanction loans between Its. 2,500 and 5,000. If 
the loan is above Its. 5,000 it goes up to Government. 

Q. If the Director of Industries is not inclined to give the loan, nnbndy can tune 
a chance? — A. He has a chance and lie can apply to Ihe Committee. 

(), Can the Committee consider the matter? — A. Jt ran call for u report from ihe 
Director of Industries. 
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Q. Can the Director of Industries give an advance up to the limit of Rs. 2,500 ? — 
A. Yes. 

Q- In the matter of sugar plants, who are the people who take advantage of these 
advances? — A. The sugarcane growers. 

Q- People who have no cash money hut lands? — A. Yes. 

Q- These few people join together and start? — -A. Yes. 

Q’ Suppose the Director of Industries gets the machinery and instals it and if works 
satisfactorily, to whom does he hand it over? — A. To that society. 

Q- In actually arranging who should manage the tiling?— A. He arranges every- 
thing for them. 

Q. Supposing all subscr'he equally?—,!. There is the President of the co-operative 
society, or whoever is the executive officer of the society. Til! then it is entirely under 
the control of the Director of Industries. 

Q- lie keeps his man ? ~A . Yes. He has got the technical control of the faetoiy. 

Q- lias lie any other experts to advise him as regards hig concerns? —A. The Com- 
mittee sometimes appoints experts. Tin* report of the expert is forwarded to the Corn 
m it tec through the Director of Industries. 

Q- Jf you advance money to a sugar factory, it takes a long time for it to he in 
miming order, then when will the money In* paid hack?-*-.!. The first instalment will he 
fifteen months after firework ot tin* laetorv is stalled. 

Mr. A. (-hattcritm . — (>. "When an agreement is made or loan is gran led on hire- 
purchase system, wo put in the agreement a coil a in date on which the repayment of the 
loan would begin ?'--.!. That is calculated on tire assumption that you take so many months 
to erect, the factory and there would be so man\ months for the crops lo mature after- 
wards, and very often owing to various causes, for instance, especially since the war 
began, it, has not been possible to get lire factories erected in lime. Then wc alter 
lire agreement and we give a furl her allowance ol‘ time. The Government gets no 
interest, on the loan till the machinery begins (o wank. That will account for the fact 
that the amount of interest earned is comparatively small. 

I fan' hie Sir Fmiillifmif V uri nnhhm / . — Q. Is the moiicv advanced by the Mysore 
Hank? A. Hy the Government direr f. 

You say that there should hr* complete Government control wherever there is 
Government assistance. Is not the constitution ot the Mysore Hank quite different from 
the Presidency Hanks? — .1. The constitution is quite different, lmt the method of working 
is entirely same. Although Government have power to control the hank and give the 
hank any advice* they choose, they ncv«T interfere with the* working ol the* hank. If 
they like they have power 

Sir /'*. //. Stnrart. — One can assume that that system works very satisfactorily in 
M\sorc. Hut can it he applied to India generally, to tin* different, provinces of India?- 
A. I do not see why it should not he. If it is successful in Mysore, why should it not 
he successful in other purls of India. 

Mr. (\ K. fjOir.-- -Q. AYlial is the average size of a tenant's holding in Mysore? — 
A. Eight acres, hilt it varies very much. If it is wet land it is two or three acres, and 
if dry, it may he 25 to d() acres. 

Q. Do you have zamimlari tenure? — .1 . All ryolwari. 

Q. How big are the ryots who take up these loans? —A. The revenue they pay may 
vary between Rs. 50 and 200. 

(J. Ilow many districts are there in Mysore? A. Eight. 

Q. And they are as big as the Hritisli India districts?- — A. No. I suppose two of 
our districts would average one Hritisli India district (Madras district). Mysore is 
110,000 square miles in area. 

(). Do you think that one revenue officer could make enquiries for the department 
all over the Hritisli Province, or do you think that it would he better to have it done 
1 h rough the local district revenue authorities?— A . I should always think that it is 
very much better to have one revenue officer or several revenue officers attached to the 
department. I think it is wrong to refer applications to the local revenue officers for 
enquiry. 

(>. Your- departmental revenue officer gets the assistance of the local revenue officers? 
— A. Yes. 

Q. In finding out what the status of the man is, whether he really holds the land or 
not, your record of rights is presumably no better than that in Madras? — A. No, but 
the local revenue officer has enough experience. 

Mr. A . Chatter fm\. — Q. One advantage of having a special revenue officer attached 
to the department is that he accumulates a certain amount of experience not only as 
regards titles, hut also in regard to the men that are going to take up this work ?~A . 
Y T es. 
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s oMbe>e maybe something against him. arHi^SHg3 

i ? MvtoS «S^"Jv e ^u 1^ T*** 8 ;*® niaf—ii These tak^rrulto 

rs f dloM should be specially attached to the Department ol In1Sr2™ 
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_ is an ° th er point. You sav that loans under the takavi tales mav be made 

llrsore^an^p 00 ^ ^ at the matter Las alread .V been taken ^p by the 

tty^o e luikP— A. The Mysore Bank has approached the Government to give them that 

baVe . 00nsulted Mr ' Hunter *out ^ and he is of opinion 
PreS! ' ]en ,7 Banks Act the y ar e not able to take up such takavAoans 
lirectly. In Mysore we have not yet exercised the right of calling upon the Government 

ft * i ° anS i 48 arrear ?. of land revenue. We find that fhe ordinary method of 
0 tte J? ans ha , R 1>e f n hitherto sufficient P—4. In most cases the usual pioeedure 
S send a written notice to the man and a large percentage is collected in that way. 

; f\. W :~Q- After a certain amount of experience in the collection of land 

•++ J V « n<1 T a ’ t J k T 1 Jmm)er 0 c ? ses ln wllic h we ktive te employ the procedure per- 
!w d i by tbe He venue Act is very small. Do you think that it is desirable^ if 

akavi loans are given out, that Government should have authority to recover them ns 

Se^houH haTp^n G ° Verament * ives the loaa? ~ A - * » ** that the Gov- 

Q. If the bank gives the loans on behalf of Government, they ca.i easily sav that 

t U w e lM' nt U1 T n p ® f 1 collectlon “re adequate and collections themselves are satisfLtom 
the rate of interest they would charge would lie very much higher. Do you think that 
under those circumstances it is desirable that the bank should have the power of going 
to Government and asking them to regard these as arrears of land revenue P — 4.1 d 0 
not think so. It would not be at all necessary that the bank should be given that power 
The bank would be able to recover the money without that power. 1 

tv e H i° n b t% /*•’ M°°l cer i ee -—Q- What were you before you became Assistant 
Director of Industries. 4. I was Secretary to the Industries and Commerce Committee 
te r teur years and before that a revenue officer. I have been throughout in the service 
of the State. 

Q. Has the Mysore Department of Industries a budget of its own? A. Yes. 


Witness Xo. 277. 

Mit. Washington Mari, Director of Seri cult we, Mysore. 

Written Evidence. 

Q. 64.— A good organisation is no less essential to the success of an enterprise than T^hnc.i ^ 
careful execution, lhe introduction of better and more hygienic methods in Indian 80 S o Owl 
sericulture is an enterprise of great importance and difficulty on account of the extent — ** 
of the country and the diversity of conditions over which the operations have to be 
earned on. It is necessary therefore that there should be a central agency which can 
control and connect these operations so as to bring them into conformity with a general 
and well considered scheme. e 

I am of opinion that the constitution of a special department for sericulture would 
greatly help the rapid and systematic progress of the industry whero favourable 
* conditions exist. 

It may perhaps be snid that the main causes for the decline of sericulture are 
already sufficiently known, and that an elaborate programme of investigation directed 
to that end would probably be unnecessary. But the denartment will have to eradicate 
the eases of past failure by educating people out of faulty practices sanctified by 
tradition, and persuade them to adopt modern methods with up-to-date appliances “ 

The quality of raw silk produced will have to be rendered mercantile by the 
' Employment of suitable machinery so as to avoid wastage of silk in reeling and to 
^nable Indian silk to gain sooner or later its place in the world’s market Besides 
■' *“** *“? employment of a yarn of uniform denier would render possible a greater 
perfection m the manufacture of loeH fabrics. ™ 

(fee of the most important problems of the department would, in my opinion. 

|>e to determine by careful experiments if breeds of silk-worn other than the local ones 
®T 6 P lace ® be recommended as more advantageous. There seems to be a mass 
Ei prejudice on the subject, probably the result of experiments conducted under 
. M* *? .complete control. There is an unhealthy tendency to shun 
* aw ^ WM ’ a - J 3118 18 a subject which has to he approached with a frank spirit and 
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<2, 65,-— I inclose a copy* of any scheme of organization ' .of ‘ dearibiAt|ii»£ 

Mysore in the hope that it may be found to contain suggestions of a general nature, 
which may be useful in preparing a scheme for other parts of India* 

Q, 110. — As a complement to the scheme I send — 

(1) Plans prepared by me for • — 

(a) Hearing Schools and Bearing Houses, 

(h) Stands and Trays. 

(2) Forms for collecting statistics. 

(3) A booklet of photographic pictures illustrating the difference between the 
traditional practices and the methods recommended by the department* 

It has been said that statistics are useful for forming a correct view based on 
facts as to what has happened in the past for affording material for estimates of the 
present and for rendering possible a forecast for the near future. 

The absence of reliable statistics of silk production in the State has been severely 
felt in organising measures to secure the prosperity of sericulture. It has therefore 
been considered very necessary that a correct record should be secured of the present 
condition of the industry in all its branches as a starting point for the work of the, 
department, and similar statistics collected in all subsequent years 'will afford a 
measure of the progress achieved from time to time and enable Government to see how 
far the energies and expenditure devoted to the subject have been justified by results. 

While the forms employed omit nothing of importance in the existing state of 
the industry, they may have to be gradually amplified with its improvement. There is 
little doubt that the information rendered available will he of the highest value as a 
guide for future efforts at improvement. It would be possible to localise the industry 
to places where it can he most profitably practised and advise its abandonment where 
local conditions are unfavourable or where other occupations afford a better return for 
the resources employed. But even should the statistics serve no other purpose than 
that of furnishing a clear and unquestionable record of Ibo condition of sericulture 
from year to year, tbe trouble of collecting and compiling them would be fully 
justified. 

Okal Evidence, 14th Feuucaky 1917. 

Mr. A . Chatter (on, — Q. Would you mind telling the Commission what has been your 
previous experience before you came to .Mysore in connection with the silk industry? — A* 
Before I came to Mysore 1 was working in the firm of my father. 1 studied also in the 
sericultural school at Padua (in Italian Padova) and I was also in Como in the school 
of silk weaving there. My special training was in the preparation of silk worm eggs 
and rearing silk worms and also reeling. 

Q. Your experience is in that part of sericulture which deals with rearing and 
reeling? — A. Yes. 

Q . You were engaged by the Mysore Government three years ago for twelve months 
to report upon the state of the silk industry and the remedies which you would suggest 
to deal with such difficulties as have cropped up. You have travelled all over the State? 
—A. Y"es. 

Q. Would you tell us briefly what you found going on in regard to silk rearing? — A . 
With regard to the methods of silk rearing here I saw that they were absolutely primi- 
tive. They have no proper idea of what is a good rearing worm. Also the appliances 
that are used are very unsuitable. The hygiene of the rearing rooms is ignored. They 
do not know the importance of good seed. They purchase cocoons for making seeds 
themselves, or young worms, or seeds without knowing from where it comes and how it 
is prepared. So they cannot have any guarantee as to assure a good crop from their 
roarings. I have endeavoured to introduce new methods. But the character of the 
people is such that it is impossible to proceed quickly and introduce new methods. 

Q. Have you been able to form any opinion as to the possibilities of the silk indus- 
try? — A. About the possibility of the silk industry I can only speak about Mysore State 
because I did not .see other places except Kashmir. The possibility of the silk industry 
is very great here in Mysore and also in Kashmir. There are a few things here which 
will retard the introduction of suitable means for improving sericulture. I have a few 
notes on the subject. 

Q. Would you like to put in a copy of the notes on your experiments and observa- 
tions as evidence? — A. Yes.t 

<2* You were here for a period of twelve months and then you returned) to Italy. 
You have returned to Mysore under an agreement with the Mysore State. Would you 
briefly state what position you are now holding and what salary you are drawing so 
that we may understand what is meant by a Director of Sericulture here?— A. I came 
here on the 1st of June last year as a Director of Sericulture. * 


Hot printed. 
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Q. And you correspond direct witli the Secretary to Government? — *4. Yes. My 
pay is Ks. 1,000 plus travelling allowances, and a first-class fare from Italy and return. 

Q. You are directly under Government? — A. Yes. 

Q. What instructions have you received as to the nature of your work here ? *4. 

The Government asked me to prepare a programme of work for every quarter. But I 
did not agree with it as J thought that it was impossible to prepare a quarterly pro- 
gramme and that it was much better to prepare a definite programme for improving 
sericulture. We cannot tell how much time it will take for carrying out this programme 
because it depends upon many circumstances. It depends very specially upon the 
environment. The environment here in India is very slow in adapting itself to changed 
methods and there are also many superstitions. So that T do not know how long it 
will take to improve sericulture. 

Q. Ilow long is your agreement for?— .4. My agreement is for three year* renewable 
from year to year. 

Q. What is the actual agreement now?- -A. It is only one vear. 

Q. What establishment have you got to enable you to carry out this work?— A. 
According to the new organisation besides the office establishment T ought to have two 
Superintendents. r J ill now I had two Senior inspectors, twelve Assistant Inspectors and 
four Sub-Assistant Inspectors. Now wo commence the execution of the .scheme of orga- 
nisation. Government has not agreed to appoint a number of demonstrators. 

Q. How much is the budget of vour department for the current v\ir? — J. About 
11s. (10,000. 

Q. Have you got any connection, official or otherwise, with the salvation Army 
Silk harm?— J. 1 have no connection. When I was here last time 1 saw their farm 
because they were training some students. I did not sec anv up-to-date methods there. 
Perhaps they do not attach great importance to improved methods for rearing and 
reeling. They prefer to have reeling as a cottage industry. That is not the best thing 
to do. For reeling and twisting and weaving, the cottage industry is not a good thing 
and so t hey cannot compete with the big industry. 

Q- Docs the Government of Mysore still eon (inue to give the Salvation Annv Silk 
Farm a grant-in-aid? — *4. They have reduced it now. 

Q. They still continue to give it?— A. They give now. 

Q- Is if your duty to inspect the school on behalf of the Government of Mysore? — A. 
I have not agreed to do that. 


Witness subsequently forwarded the following supplementary note. 

Scheme ov oiujAM/vriox. 

Introductory . — From the experiments conducted by me in 11)14 — 

The first experiment in silk-worm rearing was conducted in 11)14 with Italian 
and Mysore breeds side by side. The Mysore breed commenced to hatch on 1st March 
11)14 and spun cocoons on 30Di idem. The number oi cocoons obtained was nearly 
19,000. 

The hatching* of the seeds received from Italy commenced on 9th, 10th and 11th 
March respectively according to the different varieties and spun cocoons on the 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and 7th April, respectively. The total number of cocoons obtained was 18,000. 

7 he second experiment. - -I n the month of May the second experiment of Mysore 
and thc^ first experiment of Bengal (Nistri) and of several cross breeds with Italian and 
Mysore varieties was commenced. One remarkable result achieved was that the cocoons 
of the cross breed were obtained from five to seven days earlier than the pure Mysore. 

The third experiment . — The third crop was initiated on 31st May with Mysore and 
Bengal breeds and with cross breeds of Bengal and Mysoie. The cross breed* b, -tween 
Bengal and Mysore did not produce any remarkable results and therefore it was abandoned 
altogether. 

The subsequent experiments were tried with only Mysore pure breed, with the 
exception of a rearing conducted with BiJatipalu breed received from Push. 

From some layings of Bilafipalu silk- worm eggs received from Pusa in November 
very few r worms hatched, the hatching being very irregular and spreading over a long 
period. The shape and colour of the cocoons were similar to those of the European 
breeds but the size and quality were much inferior to those produced in Channapatna 
with freshly imported Italian eggs. So in my annual report for 1914, I arrived at the 
following conclusion : — 

“ It may he an exotic breed, perhaps a European one, acclimatised and degene- 
rated in India . ” 

If the above conclusion is true, this irregularity in hatching would prove once 
more the necessity of a methodical hibernation of the eggs of the European breeds. 
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Experiments in VMkmagalur and the Babalnukm hills. —Attar 1 returned to Italy, 
in 1915, experiments of rearing* were undertaken in Cliikmagalur and on the Bababudan 
hills which are among the highest and coolest parts of the State. 

The varieties tried were Mysore and Bengal pure breeds and a cross breed between 
Italian and Mysore. The seeds used were taken from the Channapatna Farm. 

Comparative statement of weights of different breeds of cocoons. — A comparative 
statement showing the weight of shells of cocoons for the different breeds of worms 
reared in 1914 in the Government Silk Farm at Channapatna and in 1915 in the Gov- 
ernment Silk I arm at Cliikmagalur is giveu below. 

For simplifying the ratio of weight among the shells of cocoons belonging to the 
different breeds considered beb w instead of taking tor basis the total number of cocoons 
of the Mysore pure breed obtained on tbe first rearing it was considered sufficient to take 
a limited number of them, viz., only 25. Their total weight is equal to 2 and 8/10 
drams. 

This restriction does not affect practically the relation verified for the entire quantity 
of the cocoons reared. 

The number of cocoons for the different breeds giving the same weight are as 
detailed below : — $ 



Channapatna farm. 


Breed h. 

Number of 

Breeds. 

Number of 


roooona. 


ooooonB. 

Pure Mysore first rearing 

. . 25 

Bilatipalu 

16* 

I)o. second „ . 

.. 21 

Chinese golden yellow 

12* 

Do. third „ 

. . 21 

Chinese white 

17 * 

Do. fourth ,, 

, . 21 

J apanese 

16l 

Italian (pure) 

10 

Bengal (pure) first rearing 

ao 

Do. 

.. 104 

Do. sooond 

27 

Do. 

11 

Do. third ,, 

22 


Cross breed ivi tu Mysore. 

"■ . 

Italian 

. . 12 

Chinese white 

14 

Chinese gulden yellow 

.. 14 

Japanese 

14 


Ohikmagalur farm. 


Mysore (pure) 

. . 22 

Cross breed (Italian and Mysore). . 

14 

Bengal „ ... 

. . 25 




N B .~ Five floss removed irom Mysore coooons are roughly equal in weight to u shell of the same breed, of the 
first experiment. 

Inferences . — From the above data we may infer that — 

(1) The improvement in the yield in silk in the Mysore breed between the 
first and the second experiments is more than 16 per cent, but after the second rearing 
no improvement was obtained in the sunn* as far as the yield in silk is concerned. 

(2) Cor the same number of cocoons the yield in silk from the Italian cocoons 
is double that of the improved Mysore cocoons. 

(4) The number of seeds contained in tlic same weight of Italian and Mysore silk- 
worm breeds being in the ratio of two to three it results that for the same weight in 
seeds the Italian breeds yield one-third more silk than the improved Mysore breed, • 
whilst the first rearing of the Mysore pure breed would have yielded only O.G per cent 
of the Italian for the same weight of seeds. 

N B —Here it iw to b« retuarkrd that, the roaring of the Italian breeds took place during the hottest part of the 
year, or under the most unfavourable conditio us offered here foi the European breeds, l he temperature having 
i cached 100 ' F. 

(4) The difference in the yield of silk between Italian pure and cross breed 
{Italian with Mysore )i cocoons is more than 12 per cent for the same quantity of cocoons. 

(5) The Bengal breed lias in three successive roarings conducted in Channapatna 
improved in the yield iu silk by more than 20 per cent. 

(6) The rearing conducted in Cliikmagalur 4iml the Bababudan hills, which are 
considered to be the coolest parts of the State, shows a diminution in the yield in silk 
by 4.71 per cent in the Mysore breed and by 14.03 per cent in the Bengal breed. 

Oral nag vs . — Regarding this important institution, which is essential for tbe produc- 
tion of good seeds, there is a strong opinion current in favour of having this situated on 
a high elevation. But from the preliminary attempts made in Ohikmagalur and on the 
Bababudan hills we could be led to believe that this opinion is not perfectly justified. 

Yet it may happen that new experiments conducted more methodically may change 
this conclusion. Still in the high elevations of the State the Mysore breed may not 
find the best conditions for its improvement on account of the dampness and other local 
conditions, for instance, the sudden and much accentuated changes of temperature. 
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Therefore in my report to Government regarding my first tour oi inspection to the 
Government Silk Farms I wrote as follows : — 

* “ The object of the visit to the Nandi hills was to ascertain how far the oft 

expressed idea of starting a grainage there, was feasible. It was thought that owing 
to its chill temperature the Nandi hills would be one of the few localities in the State 
where the local Bilk-worm breed could be much improved. But besides the fact that 
the possibility of improving the breeds is not without limit, the temperature on the 
hills seems not to be sufficiently low as to show a very appreciable influence ; whilst on 
the other hand temperature is not a sufficient condition for achieving the end. More- 
over the space on the summit of the hill is too limited for an \ flung more extensive than 
laboratory experiments and certainly affords no scope for an industrial undertaking.” 

* * * « * 

“ T went to the Bababudan hills for inspecting a mulberry garden there which I 
found in a very good condition, which demonstrates that there also mulberry could he 
conveniently grown; only the climatic conditions may render the rearing of worms 
more difficult than in other parts of the State on account of the dampness, which 1 hoar 
to be very excessive in the rainy season. Yet, I think, with due precautions successful 
results may perhaps he obtained also during the rainy season. If so, this place by its 
greater extent offers better facilities for improving the Mysore breed on a commercial 
scale than the Nandi bills, if a real and appreciable improvement of the local breeds 
may be exported from the coolest temperature llmt can be found in the Mate.” 

Extract, from my annual report for 1914. — “ For sericulture, mulb'.ry cultivation 
is not all that is wanted, the main point is the rearing oi silk-worms but unfortunately 
all the conditions fit for growing mulberry are not always sufficient for rearing silk- 
worms conveniently. Then if it may be affirmed in a general way that in all parts 
of the My son* State mulberry cultivation can be successfully tried, it is not to be believed 
that also silk-worm rearing will he paying everywhere; and moreover when a silk-worm 
crop fails the rearers lose not only the crop of leaves hut also the expenses and the labour 
of rearing. 

So that where the conditions are not quite fit, where the temperature is very high 
and where a scarcity of labour is felt, it is better not to substitute sericulture for the 
products which give already good profits. Therefore in introducing sericulture in new 
places it is necessary to proceed with the greatest caution, and not to create unseasonable 
enthusiasm among the ryots before conducting conclusive experiments; otherwise the 
ryots can he bitterly deluded and may lose confidence in all new enterprises proposed 
to them.” 

Reeling.— At present reeling cannot be undertaken in the improved methods as the 
machinery cannot be bad from Europe as if is clearly shown in the following translation 
of the letter of Mr. Battaglia, the well known Italian constructor of reeling machinery, 
addressed to me — 

“ However sorry 1 may be, to be compelled myself to suggest the postponement 
till moie propitious times, of the carrying out of the first industrial installation, 
especially in view of the risk that in the meantime the resolution to start it may itself 
vanish, I can see no possible way of arranging for a supply (of the machinery). 

“ Even apart from the rigorous piohibition of expoits the conditions of the 
market for metals are such as to render impossible the nianufaeture of any implements 
unconnected with munitions of War. All metals have been requisitioned (by Gov- 
ernment) and workmen exempted (from military service) cannot he employed on any work 
except that connected w'ith the war. Under such conditions it is impossible to undertake 
work of any sort. Lf you kindly read my letter to our friend Dr. Gorin, you will agree 
with me that it would be nothing less than ft h ohms to raise hopes that machinery 
can be supplied. 

” We are compelled to jyostpone the fufilment of set icultural design, from which 
we hoped that our studies would he crowned with success, now that all our efforts have 
to be concentrated on the attainment of victory, ft is well that our country, which 
is poor in metals, prohibits the diversion of the smallest scrap from flu* manufacture 
of ammunitions. As the great w T ar is essentially fought with metallic energy we must 
redouble our efforts to overcome our natural deficiency.” 

The chief point in the letter written by Mr. Battaglia to Di . Gorio is the 
following : — 

“ To purchase a second hand plant would be to sacrifice the advantages of our 
study of local conditions, which w r e made witli the object of introducing special features 
to suit those conditions. 

“ A plant in sound conditions cannot be had now', and 1 would inner think of 
sending over to Mysore machinery wdiicli is practically not worth the cost and trouble of 
transport.” 

I would like to express my views on some points raised* in a note on sericulture 
received by Mysore Government. 
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Among others it is said that: — 

(1) “ Considering the appliances used the reeling is good” . If it is true for some 
reelers it cannot be taken in a, general sense. 

^ (2) “ It u^uld he useless to reel fine on an Italian reel and have no sale for it: 

it has been the experience in North India." As far as I have seen in December 1913 in 

the Government Filature of Kashmir, in Srinagar and Jammu, and as far as I learn 

from the descriptions andi illustrations contained in the bulletin No.. 39 of the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute of Pusa concerning the method of silk reeling in Bengal, in 
"both ihese places which I believe to be the most important centres for sericulture in 
India, not only there are not in use improved Italian or in general European reeling 

apparatuses, but not even those of the ancient pattern. , 

(3) “ 1 ami not at all sangwnft of the stmeess of: the filature in which fine qualities 
are produced". T believe, and tlic w ex ample of China and Japan confirms my belief, that 
whenever a more perfect product is brought- into the market it finds easier and more 
convenient sale. I do not know if India may be an exception, but T suppose that 
Indian silk when rendered as good in quality as that produced in the most advanced 
'sericultura) centres cannot fail to compete in the world market, perhaps with advan- 
tage as the wages paid here for reeling Rooms to he much lower than in some other parts. 

Yet it is doubtful that such a result may be achieved even with the employment 
of perfected means if this industry is maintained essentially in the cottage stage. 


This completes the Commission's record of evidence for 1916-1917. 








